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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE publication in the present year of Dr Hort’s lecture-notes 
upon the Apocalypse has rendered necessary a few additions both 
to the introduction and to the notes of this volume. 

Until my first edition had been published I was not aware that 
Dr Hort had lectured upon the subject, and the announcement 
that his notes were being prepared for the press came as a further 
and welcome surprise. Their value has been justly estimated by 
Dr Sanday in his preface to the work, and I need only add the 
hope that all readers of the present book may be able to consult 
Dr Hort’s fresh and suggestive pages. In regard to the unity of 
the Apocalypse I am rejoiced to find that I have the support of 
his great authority. On the other hand he inclines decidedly 
to the earlier date, and upon some important points of exegesis 
his conclusions differ from those to which I had come. To the 
latter it has been impossible to do more than refer; upon the date 
of the book I have added a postscript to the chapter of my intro- 
duction which deals ‘with that question, briefly stating the grounds 
upon which I am unable to abandon the traditional view. 

Besides these additions a few corrections, supplied by reviews 
or received from private friends, have been made in this edition, 
and the pagination has undergone some necessary changes, 


Hs ial Be hse 


CAMBRIDGE, 
3 September 1908. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


AN unexpected call for a reissue of this book within a few 
months after its publication compels me to pass it through the 
press again before it has been reviewed by some of the chief 
organs of English theological opinion. I have, however, received 
much help in the way of corrections and suggestions of various 
kinds both from the notices and reviews which have appeared 
and from the letters of friends). Among correspondents to whom 
I am indebted I would mention the Bishop of Ely, the Dean of 
St Patrick’s, Professor Gwynn and Professor Lawlor of Dublin, 
Dr Nestle, the Rev. C. Plummer, Professor W. Emery Barnes and 
Professor Burkitt, and especially Professor J. E. B. Mayor, whose 
stores of learning have supplied not a few fresh references and 
illustrations. 

In preparing for this reprint I have read both the Introduction 
and Notes again, and have revised them freely wherever it 
seemed possible to remove an ambiguity by a verbal change; 
from the judgements passed and the principles advocated in the 
first editibn I have seen no cause to depart. The apparatus 
criticus remains unaltered, except that the readings of the Coptic 
and Armenian versions have been corrected to some extent with 
the help of the new editions of those versions lately published 
by Mr Horner and Mr Conybeare. The references in the Index 
to the Introduction and Notes have been brought into agreement 
with the slightly altered paging, which, as the book has been 
electrotyped, will now, I trust, be permanent. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
23 March 1907. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


EIGHT years ago I was permitted to finish a commentary on 
the earliest of the four Gospels. As a sequel to it, I now offer a 
commentary on the Revelation of St John. 

The Apocalypse discloses the heavenly life of our Lord, as the 
/ Gospels paint His life in Galilee and Jerusalem. In the Gospels, 
He is seen teaching and working in His mortal flesh; in the 
Apocalypse, He belongs to another and a higher order. But the 
_ ascended life is a continuation of the life in the flesh; the Person 
is the same yesterday and to-day, in Palestine and in Heaven. 

Thus the Apocalypse carries forward the revelation of the 
Gospels. It carries it, however, into a region where the methods 
of the biographer and historian avail nothing. We are in the 
hands of a prophet, who sees and hears things that elude 
the eyes and ears of other men; the simple narrative of the 
Evangelist has given place to a symbolism which represents the 
struggle of the Apocalyptist to express ideas that le in great 
part beyond the range of human thought. Yet the life which 
St John reveals is not less real than that which is depicted by 
St Mark, nor are its activities less amazing. No miracles meet 
us here, but we are in the presence of spiritual processes which 
are more wonderful than the healing of the sick or the raising 
of the dead: a supervision of all the Churches, which surpasses 
the powers of ‘any earthly pastor; an ordering of nature and life, 
which bears witness to the investment of the risen Lord with all 
authority in heaven and on earth; a perfect knowledge of men, and 
a prescience which reads the issues of history. The revelation of 
the Lord’s heavenly life becomes, as we proceed, a revelation of 
the things which are and the things which shall come to pass 
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hereafter ; we see the glorified life in its bearing upon the course 
of events, until the end has been attained and the whole creation 
has felt its renovating power. 

To comment on this great prophecy is a harder task than to 
comment on a Gospel, and he who undertakes it exposes himself 
to the charge of presumption. I have been led to venture upon 
what I know to be dangerous ground by the conviction that 
the English student needs an edition of this book which shall 
endeavour to take account of the large accessions to knowledge 
made in recent years, and shall be drawn upon a scale commensurate 
with that of the larger commentaries on other books of the New 
Testament. More especially I have had in view the wants of the 
English clergy, who, scholars at heart by early education or by the 
instincts of a great tradition, are too often precluded from reaping 
the fruits of research through inability to procure or want of 
leisure to read a multitude of books, It is my belief, and the 
belief has grown in strength as my task has proceeded, that the 
Apocalypse offers to the pastors of the Church an unrivalled store 
of materials for Christian teaching, if only the book is approached 
with an assurance of its prophetic character, chastened by a frank 
acceptance of the light which the growth of knowledge has cast 
and will continue to cast upon it. 

The Apocalypse is well-worked ground. It would not be 
difficult to construct a commentary which should be simply a 
catena of patristic and mediaeval expositions, or an attempt to 
compare and group the views of later writers. Such an under- 
taking would not be without interest or value, but it lies outside 
the scope of the present work. In this commentary, as in the 
commentary on St Mark, it has been my endeavour, in the first 
instance, to make an independent study of the text, turning to 
the commentaries afterwards for the purpose of correcting or 
supplementing my own conclusions. As a rule, the interpretations 
which are offered here are those which seemed to arise out of the 
writers own words, viewed in connexion with the circumstances 
under which he wrote, and the general purpose of his work, 
without reference to the various schools of Apocalyptic exegesis. 
There are those to whom the results will appear bizarre, and a 
medley of heterogeneous elements; but the syncretism, if it be such, 
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has been reached, not by the blending of divergent views, but 
through the guidance of definite principles, which are stated in 
the introduction. Here it may be briefly explained that I have 
sought to place each passage in the light of the conditions under 
which the book was composed, and to interpret accordingly ; not 
forgetting, however, the power inherent. in all true prophecy of 
fulfilling itself in circumstances remote from those which called it 
forth. 

But, with this reservation, I have gladly used the labours of 
predecessors in the field, especially the pregnant remarks of the 
patristic writers. Of modern commentators, Bousset has helped 
me most, and though I differ profoundly from his general attitude 
towards the book, and from not a few of his interpretations, 
I gladly acknowledge that I have greatly benefited by the stores of 
knowledge with which his book abounds. The Jewish Apocalypses 
edited by Professor Charles, and other apocalyptic writings, Jewish 
and Christian, have been always at my side. For geographical 
and archaeological details I am deeply indebted to the works of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, the article on Asia Minor by Dr Johannes 
Weiss in Hauck’s recast of Herzog’s Realencyklopddie, and the 
admirable monograph on Proconsular Asia contributed by Monsieur 
Victor Chapot to the Bibliothéque de I Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

During my preparations for the press, I have been unable 
to make a personal use of the University Library; and though 
my difficulty has been partly overcome in the past year through 
the kindness of the Syndics of the Library, the loss has been 
serious, and J fear that it will be felt by readers who look for 
fulness of detail and the use of the latest editions. From gross 
inaccuracies my work has been saved, as I trust, by the ready help 
of many friends. My warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. H. 
Srawley, of Gonville and Caius and Selwyn Colleges, and to the 
Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, Fellow of Pembroke College, who have 
read the proofs of the introduction, text, and notes. Mr Srawley 
has verified nearly all the references in the notes; the indices 
and the Biblical references in the introduction have been 
corrected by the care of a relative. My colleagues, Professor 
Reid and Professor Ridgeway, have allowed me to submit 
to them the proofs of portions of my book in which I had 
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occasion to enter upon ground which they have severally made 
their own. To the Rev. A. S. Walpole, editor of a volume of 
Latin Hymns which is shortly to appear in Cambridge Patristic 
Texts, 1 owe my knowledge of the splendid stanzas which precede 
the introduction. 

Other debts of various kinds call for acknowledgement here. 
Messrs T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, with the ready consent 
of Professor Ramsay, have permitted me to adapt to my own use 
the map of Asia Minor which accompanies the article on Roads 
and Travel (in the New Testament) in the supplementary volume 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, 
President of Queens’ College, supplied the negative from which 
the engraving of Patmos has been produced; and the specimen 
of MS. 186 came from a photograph of the entire MS. kindly 
taken for me by Professor Lake, of Oxford and Leyden. For 
the page of coins illustrating the life and worship of pagan Asia 
in the age of the Apocalypse I have to thank Dr M. R. James, 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who helped me to select 
them from Colonel Leake’s famous collection, and his assistant, 
Mr H. A. Chapman, to whose skill the casts were due. Lastly, it 
is a pleasure once again to say how much I owe to the unfailing 
attention of the workmen and readers and the ready assistance of 
the officials of the University Press. 

I part with the work which has occupied the leisure of some 
years under a keen sense of the shortcomings that are apparent 
even when it is judged by the standard of my own expectations, 
yet not without an assured hope that it may help some of my 
fellow-students to value and understand a book which is in some 
respects the. crown of the New Testament canon... In letting it 
go from me, I can only repeat Augustine’s prayer, which stood 
at the end of the preface to St Mark, and is even more necessary 
here. Domine Deus...quaecumque diai in hoc libro de tuo, agnoscant, 
et tur; st qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et tur. 


SLL ops 


CAMBRIDGE, 
F. of the Transfiguration, 1906. 
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IOHANNES APOCALYPTISTA 


Caelum transit, veri rotam 

solis uidit, ibi totam 
mentis figens aciem ; 

speculator spiritalis 

quasi seraphim sub alis 
Dei uidit faciem. 


audit in gyro sedis 

quid psallant cum citharoedis 
quater seni proceres : 

de sigillo Trinitatis 

nostrae nummo ciuitatis 
lmpressit characteres. 


uolat auis sine meta 

quo nec uates nec propheta 
euolauit altius : 

tam implenda quam impleta 

numquam uidit tot secreta 
purus homo purius. 


ECCLESIAM TUAM, QUAESUMUS, DOMINE, BENIGNUS ILLUSTRA, 
UT BEATI IOHANNIS...ILLUMINATA DOCTRINIS AD DONA PERUENIAT 


SEMPITERNA. PER DOMINUM. 


CONCEDE, QUAESUMUS, OMNIPOTENS DEUS, UT QUI..,.UNIGENITUM 
TUUM REDEMPTOREM NOSTRUM AD CAELOS ASCENDISSE CREDIMUS, 
IPSI QUOQUE MENTE IN CAELESTIBUS HABITEMUS. PER EUNDEM. 


EXCITA, QUAESUMUS, DOMINE, POTENTIAM TUAM ET UENI, ET 
MAGNA NOBIS UIRTUTE SUCCURRE, UT AUXILIUM GRATIAE TUAE 
QUOD NOSTRA PECCATA PRAEPEDIUNT INDULGENTIA TUAE PROPITI- 
ATIONIS ACCELERET. QUI UIUIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


iW 


PROPHECY IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


1, The Christian era opened with a revival of Prophecy. In 
the Maccabean age and the times that followed it the prophetic 
order was believed to be dead, or in a state of suspended vitality ; 
in matters pertaining to God men acted provisionally, “till there 
should arise a faithful prophet?” to interpret the Divine Will. 
Whether this impression was correct or not’, it is certain that the 
Advent was marked by an outburst of prophetic utterance to 
which the two centuries before Christ can offer no parallel. 
Prophetic gifts were exercised by the priest Zacharias, by Simeon 
of Jerusalem, by Hannah of the tribe of Asher®. As for John, 
the son of Zacharias, he was not only universally accounted a 


“ 


prophet, but pronounced by Christ to be “much more,” since the 
prophet who was the Lord’s immediate forerunner had greater 
honour than those who from a distance foresaw His coming‘. 

2. Christian prophecy begins with the Ministry of Christ. 
The crowds which hung upon His lips both in Galilee and at 
Jerusalem, and even the Samaritan woman who at first resented 
His teaching, recognized in Him a Prophet,—perhaps a propheta 
redivivus, a Jeremiah restored to life’. Nor did the Lord hesitate 
to accept this view of His mission®; if it was inadequate, yet it 
correctly described one side of His work. A Prophet Himself, He 
came to inaugurate a new line of prophets; He undertook to 


endow His new Israel with the prophetic Spirit which had been 


1 y Mace. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41; see 4 Mt. xi. 9 ff., Mc. xi. 32, Le. vii. 26 ff. 
also Ps. xxiv. 9. % Mt. xvi. 14, Me. vi. 15, Jo. iv. 19, 
2 See Harnack, Mission wu. Ausbreitung, V1. 14, Vl. 40, 1X. 17. et 
i. p. 240f. (HK. tr. i. p. 414 f.). _& Me. vi. 4, Jo. iv. 445; cf. Acts ili. 22, 
3 Le, 1. 67; il. 28, 36. vii. 37. 
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The Church was to 
possess not only “scribes,” whose task it would be to interpret 
the Christian tradition, but inspired teachers, able through the 


the glory of the ancient people of God’. 


Spirit to guide believers into new fields of thought and action’. 

3. The earliest history of the Church shews the fulfilment of 
these hopes and promises. On the Day of Pentecost, in a speech 
attributed to St Peter, the words of Joel are applied to the future 
Israel: your sons and your daughters shall prophesy...yea and on 
my servants and on my handmardens in those days will I pour 
forth of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy*. 
nized order of prophets arose in the Church of Jerusalem there is 


How soon a recog- 


no evidence to shew, but about the year 43—-4* Christian prophets 
from Jerusalem, Agabus and others, made their way to Antioch, 
and shortly afterwards resident prophets ministered there in the 
congregation®, After the conference at Jerusalem (A.D. 49) the 
hands of the Antiochian prophets were strengthened by the 
coming of two other prophets from the mother Church, Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas*. Seven years later, the daughters of Philip 
the Evangelist are found exercising prophetic gifts at Caesarea ; 
and on the same occasion St Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem is foretold 
by a prophet from Judaea, one Agabus’, probably the person 
who had predicted the Claudian famine. His prophecy came as 
no surprise to the Apostle, who had received similar warnings 
from Christian prophets in the cities through which he had 
passed on his way to Palestine’. Prophets were to be found 
everywhere in the Churches planted by St Paul. 

4. From what has been said it appears that the new prophecy 
began at Jerusalem, and spread from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 
The Epistles of St Paul 


bear witness to its presence at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, 


from Antioch to Asia Minor and Greece. 


1 Tic. xi. 49, Jo. xvi. 12 ff. 

2 Mt. xili. 52, xxiil. 34, Le. xi. 49. 

3 Acts ii. 17 f. (Joel 11. 28 f.). On the 
probability that the Petrine speeches 
in the Acts substantially represent 
St Peter’s words see Bp Chase, Credi- 
bility of the Acts, p. 117 ff. 

4I follow Mr Turner’s chronology 


(Hastings, D.B.i. p. 415 fi.). 

® Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1. 

6 Acts xv. 22; cf. ib. 32 cat adrot 
mpopnrat Svres. 

7 Acts xxi. ro ff. 

8 Acts xx. 23 70 mvedua 7d Gy.ov Kara 
modw Ovauaptupeirar. Cf, xxi. 4. 
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and at Rome’; and probably also in the Churches of South 
Galatia, at Lystra and Iconium*. To Rome as to Antioch the 
prophets may have come from Jerusalem; in the other Churches 
named above, prophecy was one of the fruits of St Paul’s preaching. 
We are able to note the impression which the gift produced upon 
the Gentile converts. At Thessalonica there was a disposition to 
think light of it, and even at Corinth it was valued less highly 
than the gift of tongues. St Paul, while admitting the need 
of discrimination between the prophet and the pretender, or 
between worthy utterances and unworthy’%, insists that the true 
prophet was, after the apostle, the greatest of the gifts bestowed 
upon the Church by the ascended Christ*. The prophet’s mission 
was to build up the Church which the apostle had founded; to 
edify, exhort, console believers’; to convict unbelievers, laying 
bare the secrets of their hearts and assuring them of the Divine 
Presence in the Christian brotherhood’. The ideal prophet knew 
all mysteries and all knowledge’. Yet prophecy was liable to abuse, 
and its exercise needed to be carefully regulated. At Corinth, 
where, when St Paul wrote his first Epistle (probably in 55), 
a strong tide of prophetic power had set in, it was necessary to 
enact that not more than two or three prophets should speak at 
the same meeting of the Church, and only one prophet at a time, 
and to remind the prophets themselves that they were responsible 
for the proper control of their gift; they were not automata in 
the hands of the Spirit, for the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets®. 

5. While the most remarkable display of prophetic powers 
of which we have any detailed account occurred at Corinth, it 
was perhaps chiefly at Ephesus and in the other cities of Asia 
that the prophets took root as a recognized order. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians, probably an encyclical addressed to all the 
Asian Churches, not merely assigns to the prophetic order the same 


1, Thess. v. 20, 1 Cor. xii. 28, xiii. 2, 4 1 Cor. xii. 28, Eph. iv. rr. 
xiv. 3 ff., Eph. iii. 1 ff., iv. 7 ff., Rom. 2 OLS Sa By He 
xii. 6. SED. 23 fi. 

2 jenny, she ivi or Bhima 3 GY “ y Cor. xiii. 2. 

3; Th. v. 21, 1 Cor. xiv. 29. Con- 50 (Clon; Sani BY). 


trast Didache 11. 
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place of honour which they receive in 1 Corinthians, but lays 
repeated stress on the greatness of their work; the local Church 
had been built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets; 
the prophets, as well as the pastors and teachers, had been given 
for the complete equipment of the saints for the work of service’. 

It is from the prophetic circles in this group of Churches that 
the one great literary product of early Christian prophecy emanates. 
In St Paul’s time the utterances of the prophets seem to have been 
exclusively oral; it is in the Apocalypse of John that prophecy 
Both in 
the prologue and in the epilogue, the work of John lays claim 


under the New Covenant first takes a written form? 


to a prophetic character*®; and in the heart of the book the writer 
represents himself as hearing a voice which warns him, Thow must 
prophesy again’. Moreover, it is clear that he is not a solitary 
prophet, but a member of an order which occupies a recognized 
His 
‘brother-prophets’ are mentioned’, and they appear to form the 
The Church, as 


viewed in the Apocalypse, consists of the Spirit and the Bride, the 


and important position in the Christian societies of Asia. 
most conspicuous circle in the local Churches. 
charismatic ministry and the great body of believers. No special 
place is assigned to local Church officers, whether bishops or 
presbyters or deacons®; unless they are also prophets, which may 
often have been the case, they take rank with ordinary members 
of the Church. 
“prophets and saints,” 


We read of God’s “servants the prophets,” of 
of “saints, apostles, and prophets’”; but 
nowhere of “the saints with the bishops and deacons’,” or even of 
The Apoca- 
lyptist’s standpoimt in reference to the Christian ministry is 
not quite that of St Paul; 


» 


“pastors and teachers” as distinct from prophets®, 


indeed, he assigns to the apostles 


1 Eph. iv. 12 (see Dean Armitage 
Nobinson’s note ad loc.). 

2 Except in the case of prophecies 
which form part of an apostolic letter, 
or have been incorporated in the Gospels 
(e.g. 2 Thess, ii., Me. xiii.). 

SCE SApoC. 1a exxiln ns LOMUS tame tS 
scarcely necessary to say that this claim 
does not require us to expect direct pre- 
dictions of future events. As Dr A. B. 
Davidson has well said (O. T. Prophecy, 
p. 119), “there is much prophecy, but 


there are few predictions, in the Apoca- 
lypse.” 

4 Apoe. x. 11. 

5 Apoe, xxii. 9. 

6 For the probable meaning of the 
Angels of the Churches see the com- 
mentary on Apoc. i. 20. 

7 Apoc. x. 7, xvi. 6, XViii. 20, 24. 

8 Phil. i. £ rots dylos...cby émioxdro.s 
kal duakdvo.s. 


9 Eph. iv. rr. 
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and prophets a position even more prominent than that which they 
hold in the Didache!. In the age of the Apocalypse, as in the 


lifetime of St Paul, the Asian Churches doubtless had their 
preshbyters and deacons, but in the eyes of St John they were 
eclipsed by the greater lustre of the charismatic orders. Such a 
view of the ministry is not unnatural in a prophetic book, written 
by a prominent member of the prophetic order; but that it should 
have been presented frankly and without reserve to Churches so 
important and well organized as those of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Pergamum, is sufficient evidence of the high honour in which the 
Christian prophet was held in Asia at that time. The prophets of 
the Church have contributed but one distinctly prophetic book to 
the canon of the New Testament; but it is a monument of the great 
position which they had attained before the end of the first century. 


After the date of the Apocalypse the decline of the order in Asia 
must have been rapid and general’. Of pre-Montanistic prophets 
not named in the New Testament only two names have reached us 
—those of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus (Eus. H. £. v. 17; 
cf. ili. 37°). It is significant also that in the letters of Ignatius, 
who magnifies the office of the bishop, “the prophets” are in- 
variably those of the Old Testament canon (Magn. 8. 2, Philad. 5. 2, 
9. 1, 2); and though Polycarp was remembered in his own Church 
as an “apostolic and prophetic teacher” (mart. Polyc. 16), in his 
letter to the Philippians he associates the Apostles with the old 
prophets, and not, as St Paul had done, with those of the New 
Testament (Phat. 6. 3 ot evayyeAcapevor nuds arootoAo Kal oi 

mpopjrar ot rpoknpvéavrtes xtA.). The Montanistic movement 
testifies to a reaction in favour of the prophets, which was at its 
strongest in Asia, but extended as far west as Gaul; ef. Iren. i. 
32, v. 6. 3. But the “new prophecy” produced no important 
literary work, for the ‘catholic’ Epistle of Themison (Eus. H. £. v. 
18) does not appear to have had a prophetic character, 


1 The Didache shews some recovery gence of the monarchical episcopate; a 


in the position of the local officers ; cf. 
§ 15 duty yap Aetroupyovouw kat avrol Thy 
Netroupylay Tay mpopyTav Kal didackdduw. 
Yet the uh obv brepldinre avrovs which 
immediately follows proves that there 
were still those who held the prophet in 
the highest esteem, to the disparage- 
ment of the Church-officer. And the 
Didache itself (§ 13) says of the prophets: 

adtol yap elow ol apxiepels Ua. 

2 It may have been due to the con- 
currence of several causes, such as 
persecution, which would fall on the 
prophets with special severity ; the emer- 


decay of spiritual power in the prophetic 
order itself, and the seemingly not un- 
common occurrenceof Yevdorpopjrar. Yet 
the Catholic Church was slow to abandon 
her hold on the gift; cf. Apollinarius 
ap. Kus. H. E. v. 17 deity yap elva 7d 
m pont Koy Xdpirua év maon TH éxkAnola 
expe THs Tedelas mapovoias 6 dméaroXos 
aivot, and see Harnack, 7. u. U. ii. 
123 

aa 3 On these see Zahn, Forschungen 
vi. 1; Harnack, Chronologiei., p. 320ff. 
Harnack places both under Hadrian. 
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APOCALYPSES, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 


1. If the book which John addresses to the Churches of Asia 
is a ‘prophecy, a Divine message communicated by a member of 
the prophetic order, it is also an ‘apocalypse, a revelation of Divine 
mysteries. The title "Avroxaduwus, or “Amroxaduyis ‘Iwavvov, may 
have found a place at the end of an early copy of the book, or 
on a label attached to the roll?; in any case it seems to have 
been familiar before the end of the second century*. The point is 
not material, since the author in the first words of his book 
describes it as an admroxdAvwis “Incotd Xpic tod, a revelation made 
by God to Jesus Christ, and by Christ through the ministry of 
The word 


‘apocalypse’ does not appear again in the book, but its position 


an angel to John for transmission to the Churches. 


in the forefront of the prologue doubtless suggested the ancient 
title, and justifies our use of it. 

2. The history of the verb azoxadvrrew and its derivative 
atroxuruwes is sufficiently discussed in the commentary*®. ‘Revela- 
tion’ is the converse of concealment‘, the process of casting aside 
the veil that hides a mystery. St Paul uses the noun in reference 
both to the gift of spiritual vision and to its results; the gift isa 
The 


Tvevua atroKarv ews’, and its exercise is an atroxdduwis’, 


1 See Gardthausen, Griech. Palaco- 
graphie, p. 53; Thompson, Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, p. 57 f.; Kenyon, 
Pal. of Greek pupyri, p. 22. 

2 See cc. ix, x. 3 See p. r. 

4 See e.g. Mt. xi. 25 €xpuwas ratra 
amo copay kal ouver&v, kal dmekddupas 
aita vyrios. Rom. xvi. 25 Kata ao- 


Kkadhupw pvotnplov xpdvors alwviow sect- 
ynuévou. Hph. ill. 3 Kata droxddupw 
eEyvwpicOn Lol TO MUTT HpLOY. 

SAD a ty 156 

6 y Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 2 Cor. xii. 1 (where 
amoxahtWes are coupled with érragiat), 
7; the verb is similarly used in 1 Cor. 
XIV. 30. 
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gift of revelation took its place as an instrument of edification by 
the side of the gift of prophecy; it was in fact a particular 
manifestation of the prophetic Spirit, in which the spirit of the 
prophet seemed to be carried up into a higher sphere, endowed 
for the time with new powers of vision, and enabled to hear words 
which could not be reproduced in the terms of human thought, 
or could be reproduced only through the medium of symbolical 
imagery’, While the prophets normally dealt with human life 
in its relation to God, reading and interpreting the thoughts of 
men, and thus convicting, exhorting, or consoling them according 
to their several needs, he who ‘had an apocalypse’ strove to 
express his personal realization of the unseen or of the distant 
future. 

3. The ‘apocalypses’ which in St Paul’s day might be 
heard at times in the Christian assemblies were unpremedi- 
tated utterances, flashes of light which suddenly illumined the 
consciousness of the men who spoke, and as suddenly vanished’. 
Of these revelations no trace remains, nor were they ever, so far 
as we know, committed to writing. The Revelation of John is the 
only written apocalypse, as it is the only prophetic book of the 
Apostolic age. Yet it was not by any means the earliest literary 
product of the apocalyptic movement. A written apocalypse was 
no novelty in Jewish ‘pre-Christian literature; there are examples 
of this class of writing within the canon of the Old Testament, 
and besides these, eight or nine extant apocalyptic works may 


be enumerated which are wholly or in part of Jewish provenance, 


which were heard in Montanist assem- 


1 2 Cor, xil. 4 tprdayy els Tov mapa- 
blies at Carthage in his own day; de 


decov kal HKovcey dppnta pyuara. This 


was however no ordinary occasion ; cf. 
v. 777 UrepBorn TaY admoxadiwewv. The 
anti-Montanist writer in Hus. H. £. 
y. 17 contends wip dely mpoprrny év ék- 
ordoethadetv, Which agrees with St Paul’s 
doctrine: mvevpara mpopnTav mpopyrais 
brotdocerat. Such an apocalypse, how- 
ever, as that of John implies a state of 
‘ecstasy’ at the time when it occurred 
(cf. e.g. i. 10 ff., iv. 1, and passim), 
although the message may well have been 
written afterwards. 

2 Tertullian describes the revelations 


anima g ‘‘nam quia spiritalia charismata 
agnoscimus, post loannem quoque pro- 
phetiam meruimus consequi. est hodie 
soror apud nos revelationum charismata 
sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica 
solemnia per ecstasin in spiritu patitur; 
conversaturcumangelis, aliquando etiam 
cum Domino, et videt et auditsacramenta 
et quorundam corda dinoscit,” ete. The 
picture may be taken, mutatis mutandis, 
as descriptive of the dmoxahtiWers which 
broke the order of more primitive con- 
gregations at Corinth in St Paul’s time. 
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Of these the greater number were earlier than the Apocalypse of 
Jchn ; a few were nearly contemporary with it. 


10h. 386% C 


Within the canon of the Old Testament apocalyptic passages 
occur even in the Pentateuch (Gen. xv., xlix., Num. xxiii., xxiv.) 
and historical books (1 Kings xxii.); in the Prophets they form 
a considerable element, especially in Isaiah (Isa. xiii. ff., xxiv. ff, 
ixv. f.), Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah ; Ezekiel’s prophecy in par- 
ticular is almost wholly of an apocalyptic character’. But it is 
in the Book of Daniel that the later conception of the literary 
apocalypse is first realized. Though reckoned among the Kethu- 
bim of the Hebrew Bible, a class in which it usually stands 
eighth, ninth, or tenth of eleven writings’, in the Greek Old Testa- 
ment Daniel secured a place among the Prophets’, doubtless because 
the second half of the hook (cc, vil.—xii.) is of the nature of an 
apocalyptic prophecy‘. Judging by its place in the Hebrew canon, 
and by historical and other considerations, this book seems to belong 
to the interval B.c. 168—165, the years during which the hand of 
Antiochus Epiphanes lay heavy on the Jewish people. The writer’s 
purpose is to strengthen the religious section of the nation under 
this supreme test of their faith and loyalty. He is carried back 
in the Spirit to the days of the Exile, and identifies himself with 
Daniel, a Jewish captive at Babylon, who is represented as fore- 
seeing in a series of great visions the course of events that 
culminated in the troubles of the Maccabean age. From the 
standpoint of the writer all events later than the age of Daniel 
are ex hypothesi future; but the book is not without actual predic- 
tions: the author, who writes while the persecution is still going 
on, foresees the issue with a confidence which comes from the sense 
of a Divine gift. 

Next in importance to Daniel among Jewish apocalypses® is 
the Book of Enoch*, a composite work of which the several 
portions are variously dated by scholars. It must suffice here to 
quote an eminent German and an eminent English authority. 
Schiirer’ regards ce, i.—xxxvi. and cc. 1xxii.—cv. as belonging to the 
time of John Hyrcanus, and places the ‘‘Similitudes” (cc, xxxvii.— 


1A, B. Davidson, Ezekiel, Introd. 
‘there are three things in 


literature.” 
5 The following sketch of the non- 


particular which are characteristic of 
the Book: symbolical figures, sym- 
bolical actions, and visions.” 

2 Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, 
p. 200. 

3 Tb: p. 201 ff.; ef. Mt. xxiv. 25 76 
pndev did Aavinr rod mpopirov. 

4 Cf. Driver, Daniel, Introd, p. lxxvii.: 
“ both the symbolism and the veiled pre- 
dictions are characteristic of a species 
of literature which was now beginning 
to spring up, and which is known com- 
monly by modern writers as Apocalyptic 


canonical apocalypses is added for the 
sake of readers to whom this literature, 
much of which until recent years has 
been difficult of access, may be almost 
unknown. Further particulars may be 
found in Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. 
Volkes® iii., p. 181 ff, [=E. T. 1. iii., 
p. 54 ff.]; Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen des A. T.; Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, art. “‘ Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture.”’ 

° Ed. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1893). 

7 Geschichte? iii., p. 196 ff. 
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Ixxi.) at the earliest in the reign of Herod the Great. According 
to Charles, cc. 1xxxiii.xe. are Maccabean (B.c. 166—161), and 
cc, 1.—xxxvi. pre-Maccabean, “at latest before 170 B.c.},” while 
ec. Xxxvil.—lxxi. belong to B.c. 94—79, or to B.c. 7o—64. As the 
uncertainty which attends the dating of the sections indicates, 
allusions to events or persons are rare in Enoch ; the book in all its 
parts is visionary and eschatological, dealing with angels and spirits, 
with the secrets of Nature and the mysteries of the unseen world 
and its rewards and punishments; and less often and in a vague and 
general way with the course of human history and its great issues. 
The apocalyptic imagery of Enoch anticipates that of the Apocalypse 
of John in not a few particulars ; both books, e.g., know of the Tree 
of life and the Book of life; both represent heavenly beings as 
clothed in white; in both stars fall from heaven, horses wade 
through rivers of blood; the winds and the waters have their 
presiding spirits; a fiery abyss awaits notorious sinners’. 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’, another survival of the 
pre-Christian Enoch literature, has been recently given to the world 
in an English translation by Dr Charles.. According to its editor 
it belongs to the half century a.p. 1—so, but contains earlier 
fragments which have had a Hebrew original. In this attractive 
little book Enoch relates his travels into the unseen world ; in the 
seventh heaven he sees the vision of God; he receives instructions 
from God, and is then sent back to the world for 30 days to teach 
his children, after which he is carried back by angels into the 
Divine Presence. As in the Book of Enoch, there are anticipations 
of the Johannine imagery. A great sea is above the clouds; in 
the third heaven there is a paradise stocked with fruit-trees bearing 
all manner of ripe fruits, and in the midst of it the Tree of Life. 
Faces are seen shining like the sun, and eyes as lamps of fire ; there 
are angels set “over seasons and years...over rivers and the sea... 
over all the souls of men”; “‘six-winged creatures overshadow all 
the Throne...singing, Holy, Holy, Holy”; the world-week is of 
seven thousand years ; Hades is a fortress whose keys are committed 
to safe keeping. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch‘ is probably later than the fall of 
Jerusalem®. Like the Book of Daniel its aim is to console and 
build up the Jewish people at a time of great depression. For this 
purpose the writer identifies himself with Baruch, the contemporary 
of Jeremiah, who is represented as foresecing the coming troubles, 
and looking beyond them to their issue. He finds comfort in the 
prospect of the Messianic reign, and speaks of its glories in terms 


1 Book of Enoch, p. 25 ff. Cf. Dr 
Charles’ article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible and Encycl. Biblica (‘‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Literature”). 

2 These coincidences are noted in the 
commentary as they occur. On the 
question of John’s indebtedness to 
Enoch see c. xiii. in this introduction. 


’ Kd. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1896). 

4 Ed. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1896). 

5 So Schiirer, Geschichte? iii., p. 227; 
Charles (Apoc. Baruch, p. vii.) prefers 
to say that it is ‘‘a composite work 
written in the latter half of the first 
century.” 
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(c. xxix.) which stirred the enthusiasm of Christian millenarians, 
and were even attributed to our Lord’. He foresees also the fall 
of Rome (c. xxxix.), and the rise of a new Jerusalem (c. iv.). Thus 
the Apocalypse of Baruch approximates to the nearly contemporary 
Christian Apocalypse not merely in verbal coincidences and the use 
of similar imagery, but in some important lines of thought. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras’ contains (cc. iiii—xiv.) a Jewish 
apocalypse which is now generally recognized as a work of the 
time of Domitian’, to whose reign the Apocalypse of St John, 
according to Irenaeus, also belongs. The Jewish portion of 
4 Esdras is marked by a pessimism which contrasts strongly with 
the hopefulness of the older Jewish apocalypses, and of the con- 
temporary Christian apocalypse. The writer, who personates Hzra, 
arranges his matter in seven visions; the first two (ili. 1—v. 20, 
v. 21—vi. 34) deal with the general problem of evil; the third 
vision (vi. 35—ix. 25) depicts the Messianic reign, the judgement, 
and the intermediate state; the fourth (ix. 26—x. 60) represents 
the mourning of Zion for the fallen city, and the building of a new 
Jerusalem, whose glories, however, are not revealed; in the fifth 
(xi. I—xii. 39) Rome, represented by an eagle, receives its sentence 
from the Messiah, who appears under the form of a lion ; the sixth 
(xiii. 158) shews the Messiah rising from the sea to destroy His 
enemies and gather the scattered tribes of Israel; the seventh 
(xiv. 1—47) has to do with Ezra’s personal history. Even this 
bare summary is enough to reveal the strong contrasts which, 
amidst much that is similar, distinguish the Jewish from the 
Christian apocalypse. 

Other Jewish books, which either in literary form or in their 
general purpose are further removed from the Apocalypse of John, 
can only be mentioned here. Such are the Book of Jubilees*, an 
haggadic commentary on Genesis ; the Assumption of Moses*, which 
together with the oldest Enoch was used by the Christian writer of 
the Epistle of Jude; the Martyrdom of Isarah, incorporated in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ce. ii., ii1., v.°); the Psalms of Solomon’, written 
in the interests of the Pharisees between B.c. 70 and 40; the 
Apocalypses of Adam, Elijah, and Zephaniah; the Testament of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the more important Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs®, all of which have been more or less worked 
over by Christian hands. More serviceable than any of the above 
for illustrating St John’s Apocalypse are the Sibylline Oracles’. 
Of the Jewish Sibyllines Bk iii. 97829 is assigned to the time af 
Ptolemy Physcon (B.c. 145—117), while Bks iv. and y. are said to 


Pi Cimlrenven335 30 6 Ed. Charles (1900). 
2 Ed. Bensly and James in Texts and 7 Kd. Ryle and Samics (Camb. Univer- 
Studies iii. 2 (Camb. University Press, sity Press, 1891). 
1895). 8 An account of these works with 
° For the grounds of this conclusion _ bibliographical materials is given in 
see Schtirer, Geschichte® iii., p. 241 ff., Enc. Biblica, s.vv. Apocalyptic litera- 
and cf. Mr Thackeray’s art. Second ture, Apocrypha. 
Book of Esdras in Hastings’ D. B. 9 Ed. A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891); 
4 Ed. Charles (A. & CG, Black, 1902). Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). 
> Ed. Charles (1897). 
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belong severally to the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian. The 
points of contact between this strange conglomerate of Jewish and 
Christian oracles and the Apocalypse have been noted in the 
commentary as they occur. 


4. The whole of this Jewish apocalyptic literature, it will be 
seen, belongs to times when prophecy in the stricter sense was 
believed to be in suspense. In no single instance do the non- 
canonical apocalyptists write in their own names; their message 
is delivered under the assumed personality of some one of the 
saintly or inspired teachers of the past. Moreover, their attitude 
differs from that of the Hebrew Prophets. The older prophecy 
had been concerned primarily with the moral and religious needs 
of the nation; it was a call to repentance and to faith in God. 
The prophet of the canon had been the authorized interpreter of 
the Divine Mind to a theocratic people; if he had foretold the 
future, 1t was “the prediction of dissatisfaction, the prediction of 
hope, of anticipation, of awakened thoughts, of human possibility 
and Divine nearness?,’ rather than a formal announcement of 
coming events. To this rédle the apocalyptists did not wholly 
succeed, With the Greek conquests a new order began which 
was unfavourable to prophecy of the older type. Relief from the 
pressure of heathen domination or from the distasteful presence of 
heathen surroundings was henceforth sought in efforts to pierce 
the veil of the future, and to discover behind it the coming 
triumphs of the righteous. The Pharisaic movement offered 
salvation to the Jewish race partly in the way of an exact 
observance of the Law, partly by opening wider hopes to those 
who obeyed, and painting in darker colours the doom of the 
transgressor; and the earlier non-canonical apocalypses gave 
literary expression to these new hopes and fears. Another cause 
contributed to the growth of apocalyptic literature. With the 
coming of the Romans and the subsequent rise of the Herodian 
dynasty, the political outlook changed, and a fresh impulse was 
given to the expectation of a Messianic reign. In the first 
century the habits of thought which produced apocalyptic writing 


1 Davidson, O. T. Prophecy, p. go. 
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were so firmly rooted in the Jewish mind that even the destruc- 
tion of the City and Temple did not at once eradicate them ; 
unable any longer to connect a glorious future with the Herodian 
buildings, the writers of the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra 
looked for a Messiah who should crush the enemies of Israel, 
restore the nation, and realize the vision of an ideal Jerusalem. 
Despondent as the writer of the Ezra-apocalypse manifestly is, 
he does not formally relinquish the national hope, though in 
his case it is indefinitely deferred. 

5. The first Christian apocalypse came on the crest of this 
long wave of apocalyptic effort. Compositions more or less similar 
both in form and in substance to the work of St John had been 
in circulation among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews for two 
centuries and a half before he took up his pen to write the 
“Revelation of Jesus Christ.” It may be claimed for St Paul that 
he created the Epistle, as we find it in the New Testament?!; and 
the “memoirs of the Apostles,” which from Justin’s time have been 
known as “Gospels,” have no exact literary parallel in pre-Christian 
literature. This cannot be said of the writer of the New Testament 
Apocalypse; he had models to follow, and to some extent he 
followed them. The apocalyptic pertions of Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
and Daniel are continually present to his mind; and though it is 
less certain that he made use of Enoch or any other post-canonical 
apocalypse’, he could scarcely have been ignorant of their existence 
and general character. But while it cannot be claimed that the 
author of the Apocalypse originated a type of literature, he is far 
from being a mere imitator of previous apocalyptic writing. The 
Apocalypse of John is in many ways a new departure. (1) The 
Jewish apocalypses are without exception pseudepigraphic; the 
Christian apocalypse bears the author's name*. This abandon- 
ment of a long-established tradition is significant; by it John 
claims for himself the position of a prophet who, conscious that he 
draws his inspiration from Christ or His angel and not at second 
hand, has no need to seek shelter under the name of a Biblical 


1 See Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 2 See c. xili. 
Churches, p. 24f. 3 See c. xv. 
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saint: (2) How hard it is to determine the date and provenance 
of Jewish apocalypses is clear from the wide differences which 
divide the best scholars on these points. The fictitious names 
under which they pose suggest dates which are no less fictitious, 
and any evidence which these books can be made to yield as to 
the conditions under which they were written is wrung from 
them, as it were, against the will of their authors. The Apoca- 
lypse of John, on the contrary, makes no secret of its origin and 
destination ; it is the work of a Christian undergoing exile in one 
of the islands of the Aegean ; and it is addressed to the Christian 
congregations in seven of the chief cities of the adjacent couti- 
nent, under circumstances which practically determine its date. 
(3) But it is not only in regard to his abandonment of pseudo- 
nymity and in matters of literary form that our Apocalyptist differs 
from his Jewish predecessors; the cleavage goes deeper. What- 
ever view may be taken of his indebtedness to Jewish sources, 
there can be no doubt that he has produced a book which, taken 
as a whole, is profoundly Christian, and widely removed from the 
field in which Jewish apocalyptic occupied itself. The narrow 
sphere of Jewish national hopes has been exchanged for the life 
and aims of a society whose field is the world and whose goal is 
the conquest of the human race. The Jewish Messiah, an un- 
certain and unrealized idea, has given place to the historical, 
personal Christ, and the Christ of the Christian apocalypse is 
already victorious, ascended, and glorified. The faith and the 
hope of the:Church had diverted apocalyptic thought into new 
channels and provided it with ends worthy of its pursuit. The 
tone of St John’s book presents a contrast to the Jewish apocalypses 
which is not less marked, It breathes a religious spirit which is 
not that of its predecessors; it is marked with the sign of the 
Cross, the note of patient suffering, unabashed faith, tender love 
of the brethren, hatred of evil, invincible hope; and, notwith- 
standing the strange forms which from time to time are seen to 
move across the stage, the book as a whole is pervaded by a sensv 
of stern reality and a solemn purpose which forbid the approach: 


of levity. The Apocalypse of John is differentiated from the 
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Apocalypse of Baruch or of Ezra just as the Book of Daniel is 
differentiated from the Book of Enoch. However the fact may 
be explained, the two canonical apocalypses possess the notes of 
insight and foresight which suggest inspiration; the attentive 
reader becomes conscious of something in them both which is 
better than the unchastened imaginings of the mere mystic who 
conceives himself to possess a key to the secrets of life. In the 
Apocalypse of John the presence of the Spirit of revelation is un- 
mistakably felt, and the Christian student may be pardoned if he 
recognizes in this book a fulfilment of the promise of a Paraclete 
who shall declare...the things that are to come. 

6. If it were asked with what subjects a Christian apoca- 
lyptist, writing towards the close of the Apostolic age, might be 
expected to occupy himself, it is not difficult to conjecture the 
answer. As the first century advanced, two topics filled the field 
of Christian thought when it turned its gaze on the unseen and 
the future. Behind the veil of phenomena the human life of 
Jesus Christ was believed to be enshrined in the glory of God. 
To reveal this hidden life, to represent to the imagination the 
splendour of the Divine Presence in which it exists, to translate 
into human words or symbols the worship of Heaven, to exhibit 
the ascended Christ in His relation to these unknown surround- 
ings: this would be the first business of the Christian seer. Buta 
second great theme is inseparable from it. With the life of the 
glorified Lord the life of His Body, the Church, was identified in 
primitive Christian belief. In the last years of the-first century 
the Church, which had begun her course with the promise of a 
rapid success, was reeling under the blows dealt her by the 
world. The two empires, the Kingdom of God and the World- 
power, were already at open war. Men were asking what the 
end would be; which of the two forces would prevail. A Christian 
in those days who was conscious of possessing the spirit of revela- 
tion could not but endeavour to read the signs of the times and, 
so far as it was given him, to disclose the course and outcome of 


1 On this subject see Bp Westcott’s essay on the Church and the World 
(Epistles of St John). 
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the struggle which had begun between the Empire and the 
Church. 

On some such lines we might have sought to reconstruct the 
Apocalypse of John, had only fragments of it survived, guided 
by what we knew of the beliefs and hopes of the Apostolic age 
and of the history of the last thirty years of the first century. As 
a matter of fact, these are the lines on which the book has been 
written. It is an apocalypse of the glory of the exalted Christ; 
it is also an apocalypse of the sufferings and the ultimate triumph 
of the militant Church. 


Christian apocalypses later than the Apocalypse of John were 
for the most part either recensions of Jewish books, or original 
works issued under Old Testament names. In a few cases they 
claim to be the work of Apostles or other N.T. saints. Gnosticism 
produced an Anabaticon Pauli’, and the Revelations of Stephen 
and Thomas, denounced as ‘apocryphal’ in the so-called Decree 
of Gelasius, were also probably of Gnostic origin. One apocalyptic 
pseudepigraphon of the second century, the “Amoxadvyis Ieérpov, 
seemed for a time about to find a place within the canon by the 
side of the Apocalypse of John; it is coupled with the latter in the 
Muratorian Fragment (l. 71 sqq. ‘“apocalypse{s] etiam Iohanis et 
Petri tantum recipimus’, quam quidam ex nostris legi in e[c]clesia 
nolunt”); it was quoted, apparently as a genuine work of St Peter, 
by Clement of Alexandria*; it is included in the early Claromontane 
list*;) But as time went on, the book found its own level. Eusebius 
reckons it among the spurious, or at least the doubtful books (. £. 
lil. 25, cf. 2b. iii. 2); and though it retained its popularity and was 
even read in some Eastern churches in the time of Sozomen (H. £. vii. 
1g), in the later lists of scriptural books it is placed among the antile- 
gomena or the apocrypha®. From the large fragment® of the Petrine 
Apocalypse recovered in 1892 it is easy to account for the difference 
of opinion which seems to have existed about the book from the 
first; on the one hand it appealed strongly to the uneducated 
imagination by its attempt to portray the joys of Paradise and the 
torments of Gehenna, while upon the other its tone and purpose 
were on a different level from those of the canonical Apocalypse. 


1 Epiph. haer. xxxviil. 2. 5 So the list of Sixty Books and the 


2 Zahn (Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, 
ii, p. ros ff.) would read ‘et Petri 
unam tantum recipimus epistulam ; 
fertur enim altera quam” etc. But 
neither the emendation nor the reason 
which he gives for it can be regarded as 
convincing, 

3 Hus, H. H. vi. 14. 1; cf. ecl. proph. 
41, 48f. 

4 Zahn, Gesch. ii. p. 159. 


Stichometry of Nicephorus (Zahn, 7b., 
. 292, 299 ff.). 

Pr; Ct Dre. R. James, Revelation of 
Peter, p. 51 f.: ‘‘a fragment of sufficient 
length to give us a fair idea of the con- 
tents of the whole Apocalypse. As a 
fact, it does contain something like r40 
out of the original 300 lines of which 
the book consisted.” 
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APOCALYPSES, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 


The fourth century has given us an Apocalypse of Paul’, an 
attempt to report the dppyra pyyata which St Paul heard when he 
was caught up into Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2 ff.), well characterized by 
Augustine asa work the folly of which is no less conspicuous than its 
presumption”. Later still, but of more importance to the student 
of the N.T. Apocalypse, is a spurious Greek Apocalypse of John’, 
first mentioned in a scholion of cent. iv. The author supposes 
St John to be, after the Ascension, alone on Mt Tabor, whence 
he is carried up in a bright cloud to the door of Heaven. 
Several of the features of the story are obviously borrowed from 
the canonical book; e.g. the opened heaven (§ 2), the book with 
seven seals (§ 3), the sending of Enoch and Elijah to expose Anti- 
christ and be slain by him (§ 8); the Lamb with seven eyes and 
seven horns who breaks the seven seals (§ 18). But the spurious 
Apocalypse is chiefly occupied with eschatological speculations, 
grotesque descriptions of Antichrist (§ 7), and answers to curious 
questions connected with the resurrection of the body, the inter- 
mediate state, the last things, and the final judgement (§ 9 ff.). 

An interesting apocalypse* forms the prologue of the ‘Church 
Order’ known as Jestamentum Domini, printed by Lagarde in his 
Reliquiae...syriace, and edited by Rahmani in 1899 and in an 
English translation by Cooper and Maclean in 1902; a Latin 
fragment which is “the literal. equivalent of certain sections” of 
this apocalypse is given by Dr James in Texts and Studies, ii. 3, 
p- 151 ff. The same volume of Texts and Studies contains an 
Apocalypse of Sedrach, and a late Apocalypse of the Virgin. 

A study of post-canonical Christian apocalypses serves only to 
accentuate the unique importance of the canonical book. Among 
apocalypses of Christian origin the N.T. Apocalypse alone stands 
in a real relation to the life of the age in which it was written, or 
attempts to reveal the meaning and issues of the events which the 
writer had witnessed or was able to foresee. The N.T. Apocalypse 
alone deserves the name, or is in any true sense a ‘ prophecy.’ 


1 Edited by Tischendorf in Apoca- 
lypses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 34—69;3 
an early Latin version (Visio Pauli) is 
printed by Dr James in Texts and 
Studies, li. 3, pp. 11—42. 

* Aug. tr. in Joann. 98 ‘‘qua occa- 
sione vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, 


quam sana non recipit ecclesia, nescio 
quibus fabulis plenam stultissima prae- 
sumptione finxerunt.” 

3 Edited by Tischendorf in Apocalyp- 
ses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 7o—94. 

4 On this see Harnack, Chron. ii., 
p- 514 ff. 
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1. In his treatise Ilepi émayyedrov Dionysius of Alexandria 
(+ 265) writes as if the Apocalypse were already divided into 
xepdraa’, But if he refers to a formal capitulation, no other 
trace of it remains. When preparing to comment upon the book 
in the sixth century, Andreas, Archbishop of Cappadocian Caesarea, 
devised a system for his own use, which he would scarcely have 
done if there had been one in existence dating from the third 
century. Andreas’s method is conventional and arbitrary, after 
the fashion of his age; he breaks up the Apocalypse into 24 
longer sections (Adyoz), corresponding with the number of the 
Elders in c. iv., and subdivides each of these sections into three 
chapters (xefddara), an arrangement suggested, as he says, by the 
threefold nature of man®. His 72 xepadasa, however, represent 
fairly well the natural subdivisions of the book, and are printed 
below as exhibiting the earliest known analysis, 


Kedaraa ths “lwavvov tod Peoddyou arroxadirpews. 


a’. mpootmuov THs amoxaduews, kat dre bi: ayyéXov adtG déSorat 
(i. 1—8). B’. omracia, ev 4 tov “Incotv @eacato &v péow uxviay 
: s f Sebo xe ee . 
era (i. 9—20). vi. Ta. Yeypappeva mpos Tov Tis Edecioy exxAnoias 
ayyeXov (ii. I—7). &. To dnwbévra TO & TH Spvpvatov exxhyoia 
ayyehy (ii. 8—11). €. 7a onuavOévra TO THS Tlepyapqvav éxxAnoias 
ayyehyp (il. 12—I7). S > Ta yeypappeva To THS Ovareipwy éxkAyo tas 
ayyéhw (ii. 18—29). . 7a dreotadpéva TO dyyéAw Tis ev Sdpdeow 


1 Kus. H. EH. vii. 25. 1 (Dionys. Al. p. 14t. 
ed. Feltoe, p. 114), Tweés perv ody Tay mpd 2 prolegg. in comm., SdedbvTes TH 
quay nOérnoay Kal dvecxevacay mavTn TO = Tapovoav mpayyarelav els Noyous Kd’ Kal 
BiBrlov kat xa’? Exacrov Kepddacov of! kepddara, dud THY Tpimeph TOY Kd’ bard- 
SevOUvovres kT. Cf. Gregory, prolegg.,  ocrTacw owparos kal Wuxis kal mvevparos. 


S. R. c 
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exxAnoias (iii. 1—6). 1. Ta ypapevra pos TOV THS dradepéwy 
exkAnolas ayyerov (iii. 7—13). O.. Ta Spwbevra. mpos TOV THS 
Aaodixéwv éxxAnoias dyyehov (ii. 14—22). U, mept THs dpabeions 
avrg Ovpas év TH ovipava Kal Tod Opdvou Kal TOV KO. mpeo Butépwv kal 
Tov EENS Serxbévrov (iv. I—I 1). la. repl 77s BiBrov tis éoppayio- 
pers oppayiow € Erte THS ev TH XELPL TOU Ge08, ia ovoels dvoieat dvvarat 
THs KTUOTHS pucews (v. 1—5). «8. wept rod dpviov TOD Ta ETA Képaro. 
éxovTos, orws tiv BiBArov avéwev (v. 6—14). ry. Adows THs TpwTyS 
odpayidos, THY aTooToONLKHy SiSaxiqv onpatvovoa (viex, 2). wo’. Avous 
THs devtépas osppaytoos, dndotoa TOV TOV arioTwY KaTa TOV muoTOv 
7A epov (Sing, 4). ue. Avous 778, tpitns ofpayidos, dndotoa TOV pan 
mary ios TemioTevKoTwV XpLoT@ THY EKTTWOL (vi. BO) teas Avous THS 
TerdpTys oppayisos, éudaivovoa Tas errayopevas TALOEUTLKAS PaoTLyAS 
trois 80 dvuropovycias apvncapévors Tov KUpiov (vi. 7, 8). 1. Adous 
THS méeuTTns Tppayioos, THY Tov aylwv Wrydv onpaivovca mpos Kvprov 
KaraBonow WOTE yever bar ovytTéAevay (V1. g—1 Oe Ge Adous TS 
extns oppayidos, Tas év TH ovvTedeia errayouevas mAnyas onpaivouga 
(vi. 12—17). 0. wept tov cutopevov ek mAnyis TOV TeToOapwv 
ayyédwv xiAuddwv ppd (vil. 1—8). kK. Tept Tod dvapiOunTov oxAov 
tov e& vdv Xpiotd cvpBacirevodvtwy (vii. g—17). Ka’. Adous THS 
éBdouns oppayidos, dndovoa dyyedixas Suvdpers mpoodyev Geo [res] 
TOV aylwv _mporevxas ws Ovpidpara (Vili. I—6). KB. mrepl TOV erra 
dyyehuv, @v Tod mpwTov cahmicavros xdrala Kat mp Kal at pros emt THS 
ys péeperau (vill. 7). Ky wept TOU devtépov ayyédov, 00 cadricavTos 
Tov ev [a] Gardcon empbXov drwdea yiverat (vill. 8,9). «Kd. 6 tTpiros 
ayyehos 70, TOV TOTOpLOY mikpaiver voara (Vill. 10, I 1). ke. 6 TéTApTOS 
ayyeAdos 76 Tpltov Tod HALaKod Kal TeANVLAKOD HwTds oKoTi€er (Vili. 12, 
13). Ko’. wept Tov méumtov ayyédov Kal Tav ex THs GBiccov avEpxo- 
Hévev vontaov axkpiowy Kat Tod mokiAov THs pmoppHns avrav (ix. I—12). 
KC. mepl Tod exrov ayyéXov Kal TOV ért TO Eidparn Avopévv ayyéAwv 
eridvors (ix. 13—21), Ky. Trept dyyédov mepubeBAnwevov vepedny 
Kal tp Kal TO Kowvdov TéAos TpopnvoorvTos (x. I—9). KO’. dmws 7d 
BBrapiS.ov €k Xetpos TOU dyyédou 6 evayyeAvoris ciAnpev (x. 10o— 
x1. 2). A. mepi ‘Eveox kat HrLa Sueheyxew peddovtwv TOV dvrixpurtov 
(xi. 3—10). Aa’. drws dvaipebevtes rd TOD dvTiyploTou 4 dvarrnrovrat, 
Kal TOUS Wrarnpevous exrAnovow (xi. I I—14). AB’. rept ras €Bdouns 
odAmuyyos Kal TOV bpvowvtwv TO Jew a ayiwy ert TH peddAovon Kpioet (xa. 

15—18). Ay’. Tept TOV Suwypav THS éxxAnotas TOV TMporépov Kal TOV 
émt TOU dvtixpiorov (cr. T9—Xii. 6). AB. wept rod yevopevou roAéwou 
petaéd TOV ayiuv ayyé\wv Kal TdV Twovypady Svvdwewv Kal THS KaTaTTU- 
gews TOD Spaxovtos (xii, 7—12). de’. dws 6 Spdxwv dwKwv TH 
exkAnotay ov Taverat (xii. oat i) As’. tept TOD Onplov Tod exovTos 
Kepara d€ka Kal Kepadas € err, Ov play ws eopaypwevny edn (xiii. I—I0). 
Noe Tept érépou Oypiov dvo Képara. €XovTOS Kal TO TPWTH TOs avOpwTrous 
TpoadyovTos (xiii. ii 17) dy. meph Tod dvoparos TOU Onpiov (xa. 
18). AG. mepi rav pps XAuddwv TOV ow [ro] dpviw éorutwv év Oper 
Susy (xiv. I—5). pm. mept dyyedou Tpowyop evovros THY éyyvTnTO. TAS 
Kpicews THS peAAovons (xiv. 6, 7). pa’. wept devtépov ayyédov Hv 
atoow BaBvdovos knpvocovtos (xiv. 8). pB. mept tpirov dyyédov 
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dopadilomevov tov Tod Kupiov Aadv pH déEacbar Tov avtixplotov (xiv. 
9—13). py. Ord ev rH very KaOnHpevos TO Sperdvw cuvredXel Ta €x 
THs ys BAacravovta (xiv. 14—16). pS. epi érépov dyyéAov tpv- 
yavros THY THS miKpias dymedov (XIV. 17—20). pe. wept tOv éwrd 
dyyédwv Tov éraydvtwv Tots avOpwros Tas mAnyas Tpd THS cuvTeXeias, 
Kat mept THS tadtvys Oardoons ev 7H Tos aylovs eedcaro (xv. 1—8). 
ps’. Orws THS mpuTns piddrdyns éxyvbelons Edxos Kata TOV dmogTarav 
yiverat (Xvi, 1, 2). pl’. wdnyy devrépa kara tav év Oadrdooy emitysw- 
peévo (Xvi. 3). py’. Srws dia THs Tpirys of wotapol «is alua peraxip- 
vGvrat (Xvi. 4—7). pO’. Srws 8a THs TeTdprys KavpariLovrat of 
avOpwro (xvi. 8, 9). Vv’. dws dia THs Téurrys y Bacrrela Tod Onpiov 
oxotiferat (XVI. 10, II) va. dws dia THs Exrys 7 650s Sid Tod 
Eigparov rots am6 avarodjs yAiov Bacedow dvotyerar (xvi. 12—16). 
vB. orws did THs EBSduns xdAala Kal cerpdos kata TOV dvOpurwr 
yverat (Xvi. 17—21). vy. Tepi tod évds Tav Exta dyyéAwv SecxvbvTos 
TO evayyehiotyH THY THS Tépvys woAews Kabaliperw, Kal wept THY éxTa 
keparav Kat Tov déxa Kepdtwv (xvii. I—6). vo. dws 6 ayyedos TO 
dpabey avrtd pvotypiov ypynvevoey (xvii. 7—18). ve. mepl érépov 
ayyédou THY TrdaW BaBvrAdvos dyAodvtos, Kai oipaviov dwvijs Thy ék 
THs Tédews Hoyiv éevtehAoperys, Kal 778 droBoXis TOY Tepmvay av 70 
oaths de pots 

mpl éxext(v)T0 (xvii. 124). vs. mepl Tis TOY ayiwv bpvpdias Kat 
TOU TpiTAOD adAndAovia orep eWahAov eri TH KabGaipéecer BaBvdAdvos 
(xix, 1—6). v’. wept Tod protiKod ydmov Kal Tod Seirvov Tod dpviov 
(xix. 7—10). v7. mds tov xpiotov 6 cbayyehioTis efirrov pera 
dvvdpewv ayyeAukav eedcato civ PdBw (xix. 11—19). v6’, wept rod 
avtixpiotov Kal Tav oiv ait® Baddopévwr cis yéevvay (xix. 20, 21). 
€. orws 6 catavas ed€0y ard THS Xpictod Tapovoias péxpe TIS TvV- 
teXelas, kal wept TOV xiAiwy érwv (Xx. I—3). éa’, rept Tov Hromac- 
pévov Opdvwv trois prddsacr tiv Xpiorod dworoyiav (xx. 4). EB. Th 
éoriv 4 mpurn avdoracis, Kat tis 6 Sedrepos Odvaros (Xx. 5,6). §y. rept 
Tov Toy cal Maywy (xx. 7—I0). £5. rept rod Kabnpevov emt TOU Opdvov, 
Kat THS KOLWNS GvacTaTEws Kal Kpioews (XX. I I—I5). fe. mept Kawav 
oipavod Te Kal yys Kal THs avw Lepovoadnp (xxi. 1—4). &5". mepl ov 
elrev 6 €v TO Opovw Kabypevos Kal dpabets (xxi. 5—8). J. wept rod 
dyyédov Sexvivros atT@ THY TOY aylwv modu Kal 70 Tavrns TELXOS ODV 
trois wuddot Stapetpodvtos (xxi. Q—27). &y. mepl TOU xabapod mora- 
p00 Tod drravbevtos ex Tod Opdvov mopever Oa (xxi. Les5)) co. mepl 
Tov akioriatov Tav TeHeapevwy TO arocTOAw (xxii. 6). oO. Ort eds 
Tov mpopytav 6 xpirTds Kat deordrns Tav dmdvrwy (xxil, 7—9): 
oa’. Orws exedevbn wy ofpayicar adAG Knpveae THY amoKxaAvyiy (xxii. 
I0o—I7). of. ows n éxkAnola Kal 70 év airy mvedpa. mpookadodvrar 
Tv TOD XpLaTOD EvOogov emupdveray, Kal mepl THs apas 7) vmoBaXAovrat 
ot tiv BiBXdov TAPAXAPATTOVTES WS AKUPOV (xxii. 18—21). 


The longer sections or Aoyou begin at ily i ii. 8, iil. 1, ees vi. Te 
Wie 7, vile x, Vill. 7,. Vill. 12, X. I, Xl, If, Xi 7, XU Ir, xiv. 6, 
xiv. 14, Xvi. 2, xvi. 8, Xvi. 17, XVII. I, XIX. II, XX. 4, XX. II, 
xxi, 9, xxii. 8. They shew less discrimination than the division 
into xepdAaa, and it may be surmised that the latter was made 
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first, and that the subsequent grouping into Adyo. was purely 
mechanical, based on the principle of trichotomy announced by its 
author. 


2. The Latin authorities pursue an independent course in 
the matter of capitulation. The recapitulatio which follows the 
commentary of Primasius! divides the commentary into twenty 
heads, corresponding with Apoc. i. I—ill. 22, iv. I—II, v. I— 
vi. 2, Vi. 3—II, vl. I2—1I7, Vil. I—Vlil. I, vill. 2—1x. 12, ix. 13—21, 
X. I—xi. 2, Xl 3—I4, Xi. I5—xIL 17, xlil. I—18, xiv. I—13, 
Xiv. I4—XvVl. 21, xvil, I—18, xvill. I—xix. 10, xlx. II—xx. I0, 
XX. II—xxll. 12, xxil. 13-15, xxll. 16—21—a distribution which 
shews a genuine desire to understand the plan of the book’. 
Moreover, each of the books of the commentary is preceded by 
a list of shorter capitula, 96 in all, which Haussleiter with much 
probability regards as due to a later hand*; as he points out, the 
number suggests a reference to the Elders and the @a (96=24 x4), 
which is of a piece with Andreas’s fancy of connecting his cepadava 
with the Elders and the human trichotomy (72 =24 x 3). Hauss- 
leiter adds‘ a division into 48 capitula from cod. Vat. 4221, 
cod. Monac. 17088 (a MS. of Haimo’s commentary), and cod. 
Monac. 6230 (a Vulgate MS.); the chapters begin at i. 4, i. 1, 
SIZ 018, WEL 7 iA av vei, Oo, lieve Sng, 12 aie ors. 
Vit, TT. 12, IR NI Ok Ty ig 22. XN oe eee ee 
MIVe 1 £0; 13 2X Vil, XVE API Z.o8Vib ay 7) evi, epee, 
It will be observed that seventeen 
Other 


systems of capitulation are found; cod. Amiatinus and cod. 


SEs Taek On ai ots 1: 
of these sections start where the modern chapters do’. 


Fuldensis divide the Apocalypse into 25 chapters, while there are 
MSS. which give 22, 23, 24, 41, and 43° 


1 Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apoka- 
lypse der alten africanischen Kirche, 
Pp: 279i. 

2 Primasius himself thus explains the 
purpose of his compendium: “ ut totius 
libri auctoritate decursa sic omnis series 
breyi recapitulatione iterum evolvatur 
insinuata per partes, ut omnium quisque 
librorum textus uno summatim loco 
clareat definitus, cum et partitionem 
recipit singulorum et plenitudinem yide- 
tur obtinere per totum.” 


3 Haussleiter, pp. 184—193; see his 
remarks on pp. 193—4. 

4 Ibid., p. 197 ff. 

5 The modern chapters are practically 
those of Stephen Langton (+1228); see 
von Soden, Die Schriften d. N.T., 
p. 482. But in nearly every instance 
they were anticipated in the cedddaia of 
Andreas. 

8 See Gregory, prolegg. i, p. 


161; 
Textkritik, ii., p. 879f. 
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3. In the present edition the Greek text is divided into 42 
minor sections (i, I—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. I—7, 8—11, 12—17, 
18—20, ill. I—6, 7—13, 14—22, iv. I—11, v. I—14, vi. I—17, 
We re OO 07 evil T= 13 Fixed =12 13 ete dr, xia — 
14, I5—I19, xl. I—18, xiii, I—I0, 11—18, xiv. I—s, 6—13, 
I4—20, xv. I—8, Xvl, I—2I, xvii. I—6, 7—18, xviii. I—24, 
XIX, I—IO, II—16, 17—-21, xx. I—6, 7—10, 1I—15, xxi. 1—8, 
Q—Xxil 5, Xxll. 6—20, xxii. 21). The following table will shew 
the contents of the Book as thus arranged: 


a 1. Prologue. 
, 2. The writer’s greeting to the Churches of Asia. 
3. Vision of the risen and ascended Christ. 
—10. Messages to the Angels of the Seven Churches, 
11. Vision of the Throne in Heaven. 
12. The Sealed Book and the Lamb. 
3. Opening of the first six Seals. 
14. Sealing of the 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel. 
15. Triumph of the Innumerable Multitude. 
16. Opening of the seventh Seal; the half hour’s silence 
in Heaven; the first four Trumpet-blasts. 
17. The fifth Trumpet-blast, or first Woe. 
18. The sixth. 'Trumpet-blast, or second Woe. 
19. Preparations for the seventh Trumpet-blast: the vision 
of the Angel with the open booklet. 
20. Further preparations: measuring the Temple; the 
testimony of the Two Witnesses. 
21. The seventh Trumpet-blast, or third Woe. 
22. The Woman with child, and the Great blood-red 


iv 
() Fa 
A, 4s a 


Dragon. 
23. The Wild Beast from the Sea. 
24. The Wild Beast from the Earth. 
25, Vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion. 
26. Three angelic proclamations, and a Voice from Heaven. 
27, Vision of the Harvest and the Vintage of the Earth, 
28. Preparation for the last Seven Plagues. 
29. Pouring out of the Seven Bowls. 
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30. Vision of Babylon seated on the Beast. 

31. Interpretation of the Vision of Babylon and the Beast. 

32. Doom of Babylon. 

33. Triumph in Heaven; two Hallelujah Psalms; an angelic 
message. 

34. Vision of the Crowned Warrior. 

35. Overthrow and end of the Beast and the False Prophet. 

36. The Thousand Years of Satan’s captivity and the 
Martyrs’ Reign. 

37. After the Thousand Years: release of Satan; war of 
Gog and Magog. 

38. Vision of the General Resurrection and the Last Judge- 
ment. 

39. Vision of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 

40. Vision of the New Jerusalem. 

41. Epilogue: Last words of the Angel, the Seer, and the 
Lord. 

42. Final Benediction, 


4. The whole book lies before us in this table of contents. 
It is found to consist of a succession of scenes and visions which 
are so easily distinguished that at this stage no serious difference 
of opinion can arise. Our difficulties begin when we attempt to 
group these sections into larger masses of apocalyptic matter, and 
by a process of synthesis to arrive at the plan upon which the 
author has constructed his work. The former of these operations 
is relatively simple. The first two sections and the last two form 
respectively the introduction and the conclusion of the Book; 
sections 3—I10, II—13, 16—1I8 (21), 22—24, 28—29, 30—33, 
34—35, 36—38, 39—40 also form coherent groups, while 14—15, 
19—20, 25—-27 are episodes which can be seen to be in more 
or less definite relation with their surroundings. Thus our 
42 sections are reduced to 14, which may be described as follows: 
1. Prologue and greeting (i, 1—8). 
2. Vision of Christ among the Churches, followed by mes- 
sages to their Angels (i, g—iil. 22). 
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3. Vision of Christ in Heaven, followed by the opening of 
the seven Seals of the sealed Book (iv. 1—vi. 17, viii. 1). 

4. Episode, after the sixth Seal, of the 144,000 from the 
Tribes of Israel, and the countless multitude (vii. 
I—I7). 

5. The seven Trumpet-blasts (viii. 2—ix. 21, xi. 15—19). 

6. Episode, after the sixth Trumpet-blast, of the Angel 
with the open booklet, the measuring of the Temple, 
and the Two Witnesses (x. I—xi. 14). 

7- The Woman with child, the Dragon and the Two Wild 
Beasts (xli. I—xiil. 18). 

8. Episode of the 144,000 on Mt Zion, the angelic and 
celestial Voices, and the Harvest and Vintage of the 
world (xiv. I—20). 

9g. Outpouring of the seven Bowls, containing the seven 
last plagues (xv. I—xvi. 21). 

Io. Vision of Babylon the Great; her fall; the triumph of 
the Angels and the Church (xvii. I—xix. 10), 

11, Vision of the Royal Warrior, and overthrow of the Two 
Beasts (xix. II—21). 

12. The 1000 years, followed by the overthrow of the 
Dragon and the End (xx. I—15). 

13. The New World, and the New City (xxi, I—xxi1. 5). 

14. Epilogue and benediction (xxil. 6—21). 

5. As we look steadily at this scheme and study its con- 
nexion, we become conscious of a great cleavage, which practically 
divides the Book into two nearly equal parts (1. g—xi. 14, xu. I— 
xxii. 5). In the first half the Ascended Christ appears in two 
capacities, as the Head of the Church, and the Controller of the 
Destinies of the World. The antagonism between the two 
bodies comes into view; the Churches of Asia are already suffer- 
ing persecution and have more to suffer; the World is ripe for 
judgements, which loom large in the visions of the Seal-openings 
- and the Trumpet-blasts; the end is drawing on; the victory of 
righteousness and the final revelation of truth are foreseen. The 
first half—it might almost be called the first book—of the 
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Apocalypse is complete in itself, and had all our MSS. broken off 
at xi. 19, and no vestige of the last eleven chapters survived, it is 
conceivable that the loss might never have been suspected. In 
xii. 1 the author makes a fresh beginning, for which the reader 
had been prepared in x. 11. The theme of the second prophecy is 
the same on the whole as that of the first, but the subject is 
pursued into new regions of thought, and the leading characters 
and symbolical figures are almost wholly new. The Churches of 
Asia vanish!, and their place is taken by the Church considered 
as a unity, which is represented by the Woman who is the 
Mother of Christ and the Saints. It is with her world-long 
struggle with the coopoxpatopes Tov aKOTOUs TovTOU, the spiritual 
forces which lie behind the antagonism of the World, that the 
second part of the Book chiefly deals. These forces are revealed 
under monstrous forms, the Great Red Dragon, the Beast from 
the Sea, the Beast from the Land, and they continue to operate 
until their final overthrow. But we lose sight of them, except in 
an occasional reference, from c. xiil. to c. xvii. While they are 
working behind the scene, the apocalyptic history is occupied 
with mundane events—the judgements of the latter days which 
are now symbolized by seven bowls full of the last plagues; 
the greatness and the fall of the New Babylon, the Beast’s 
mistress and representative. Beyond the fall of the World-empire 
the Seer can see in dim outline long days of comparative rest 
and triumph for the Church, and after them a temporary relapse, 
followed by the final destruction of the surviving powers of evil. 
This makes room for the manifestation of the Church as the 
Bride of Christ and City of God, and with a magnificent picture 
of the New Jcrusalem, the antithesis of Babylon, the Apocalypse 
reaches its end. : 
Thus in its briefest form our scheme of the book will stand as 
follows: 
Prologue and greeting (i. I—8). 
Part i. Vision of Christ in the midst of the Churches ° ~ 
(i. 9Q—1l1. 22). 


1 Until we reach c. xxii. 16, where the writer reverts to the ideas of c. i. 1, 4 ff. 
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Vision of Christ in Heaven (iv. 1—yv. 14). 
Preparations for the End (vi. 1—xi. 19). 
Vision of the Mother of Christ and her enemies 
(xil. I—xiii. 18), 
Preparations for the End (xiv. 1—xx. 15). 
Vision of the Bride of Christ, arrayed for her 
husband (xxi. I1—xxii. 5). 
Epilogue and benediction (xxii. 6—21), 


Part ii. 


6. Archbishop Benson relates that “in answer once to the 
question, ‘ What is the form the book presents to you?’ the reply 
of an intelligent and devout reader was, ‘It is Chaos’” If the 
above scheme is accepted, chaos will give place to something like 
cosmic order and progress. But the order and progress of apoca- 
lyptic writings must not be judged by the standards of ordinary 
literature. An apocalypse is neither a history nor a homily, 
though it may partake of the character of each; its methods 
are 1ts own, and they must be learnt by a sympathetic study 
of the text. 

The Apocalypse of John, in its literary setting, is an encyclical 
letter addressed to the Seven Churches of Asia®*. If we detach 
the short preface (i. I—3), it begins in the epistolary style 
familiar to readers of the letters of St Paul, and it ends, like the 
Pauline letters, with a benediction*®. But this form is not main- 
tained in the body of the work; it is exchanged in ¢ 1. 9 for 
the apocalyptic manner, which continues almost to the end. The 


they are in fact messages, and not true letters, and they form a 


sequel to the vision of c. 1.4 
The Apocalypse proper has been represented as a quasi-drama, 
divisible into acts and scenes, and interspersed with ‘interludes’ 


3 See notes ad loc. 


1 Apocalypse, p. I. 

2 The Pauline Epistle IIpds’Egectous is 
probably an earlier example of a circular 
* letter which starting with Ephesus made 
the tour of the Asian Churches: see 
WH., Notes on Select Readings, p. 123f., 
and Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 86 fi. 


4 The formula ro dyyédy...ypdyov 
Tdde Aéyee is not epistolary but pro- 
phetic ; for ypdyov ef. i, 11, 19, XIV. 13, 
xix. 9, Xxi. 5. Tdde Aéyes announces a 
prophetic message, as frequently in the 
LXX. 
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and ‘choric songs’, A similar view is advocated by an American 
writer’, who, however, regards “the proper action of the Apoca- 
lyptic drama” as beginning with c. iv. But while there are 
points of resemblance between the Greek drama and the Jewish- 
Christian Apocalypse, the latter refuses to be bound by the laws 
of the Western stage. The order of the Apocalypse is rather that 
of a series of visions arranging themselves under two great 
actions, of which the Work of the Ascended Christ and the 
Destinies of the Christian Church are the respective subjects. 
As to the progress of the Book, the two actions, from the nature 
of the case, are more or less synchronous, both belonging to the 
interval between the writer’s own time and the end; but, while 
covering the same ground, they approach it from different points 
of view. Within each of the actions there is orderly movement, 
but this again is not tied to chronological succession; it is the 
movement of great spiritual forces rather than of historical persons 
and events. 

7. It may be worth while to examine somewhat more at length 
the progress of the Apocalyptic visions in each part of the Book. 

(a) The opening vision, with its messages to the Asian Churches, 
whatever may be the teaching which it holds for other times and 
Churches, belongs, as to its primary purpose, exclusively to the 
Seer’s own age. In the second vision a wider outlook begins; if 
the breaking of the first four Seals discloses only the conditions 
of contemporary society, the fifth anticipates the coming age of 
persecution, and the sixth carries us to the verge of the end. The 
opening of the seventh Seal is followed after a brief pause by a 
vision of trumpet-bearing Angels, which works out into detail the 
revelations of the fifth and sixth Seals, and brings us again to the 
end, now seen in the light of a final triumph for the Kingdom of 
God. Two large episodes which follow seem to break the move- 
ment of the prophecy, but in fact assist in its development; of 


1 Benson, Apocalypse, pp. 5,37. The tive of Scenes and Acts which had passed 
Archbishop says indeed in his preface before the eye of the Seer.” 
(p- 67): ‘The Book is no Drama. The 2 F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apoca- 
Action is carried on per Facta, non lypse (N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1903), 
Verba.” But he adds: ‘‘Yet the Book p. 35 ff. 
is like the relating of a Drama, a narra- 
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these the first (c vii.) assures the Churches of safe-keeping in 
the coming troubles and anticipates the rest which will follow 
them ; while the second (c. x. 1—xi. 14) prepares for the seventh 
Trumpet-blast, as the first (c. vii.) had prepared for the opening of 
the seventh Seal. 

(b) The second action of the book begins, like the first, with 
contemporary history (cc. xii., xili.). The Church is seen struggling 
with Satan and his agents, the World-power and its spiritual ally, 
afterwards described as the False Prophet. Another large 
episode follows (c. xiv.), consisting of a series of secondary 
visions', the purpose of which is to exhibit the safety and purity 
of the ideal Church, the judgements impending over her per- 
secutors, and the impending end of all things—a set-off against 
the apparent triumph of evil, and a preparation for the great 
vision which is to follow. Then come the Seven Last Plagues, 
a series corresponding in this half of the book with the seven 
Seals and seven Trumpets of the first half. But the end is not 
yet; the world has its counter-manifestation to make, and the 
magnificence of its great City is described, though only to enhance 
the terrors of its downfall. The fall of the existing World-power 
does not, however, exhaust the resources of the Enemy; long 
after it the prophet foresees a recrudescence of evil, and a final 
conflict between Christ and the forces of Satan, which ends 
in the annihilation of Satan’s power. So the last obstacle to 
the mystic marriage of the Lamb is removed, and with the 
glories of His Bride, seen in the light of the consummation, the 
Apocalypse ends. 

There is order here, and there is progress. Each part of the 
Book fulfils its own purpose, and is complete within its own 
sphere; taken together, the two parts present a revelation of 
the whole ordering of the world from the Ascension to the 
Return. If more than once, when the end is nearly reached, the 
writer turns back to the beginning, he does this in order to 
gather up new views of life which could not be embraced by a 
single vision. If here and there the course of the prophecy is 


1 xiy. 1 eldov Kal ld0v, 6 kat eldov, 14 Kal eldov Kal ldov. 
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broken by a by-play which seems to be irrelevant, it is because 
the episode prepares for an issue which is at hand. The issue 
is postponed for a time that when it comes its real significance 
may be more clearly seen. 


It may be convenient to add an outline of the systems of division 
ae by some of the chief modern writers on the Apocalypse, 

(1) in England and (2) on the continent. 

G ) ALForD: th Breit 1 4—iil. 22; lv. I—II, V. I—14, Vl. I— 
vill. 5, Vill. 6—xi. 19, xil, 1—xili, 18, xiv. I—20, xv. I—XVi. 21, 
xvii. I—xvill. 24, xix. I—xxil. 5, xxii. 6—21. LEE: i. 1— iil. 22; 
iv. I—V. 14, Vi. I—viii. 1, viii. 2—xi. 19, xli. I—xill. 18, xiv. 1— 
20, XV. I—XVi. 21, xvii. I—xxii. 5; xxii. 6—21. Simcox: i. 1—3; 
i. 4— ili. 22; iv. 1—v. 14, vi. I—Vili. 1, viii. z—xi. 19, xil. I—xIV. 13, 
XIV. I4—20, XV. I—XVIL. 21, XVil. I—XVIll. 24, xix. I—21, xx. 1—6, 
XX. 710, XX. II—I5, XXl. I—XxXIl. 9; Xxil. 1o—2I. ANDERSON 
Scorr: i, 1+—8, 9—20, ii, 1—iil. 22, iv. I—v. 14, Vi. I—Viii. I, 
viii. 2—xi. 19, xli. I—xiv. 20, xv. I—xvi. 21, Xvll. I—xix. Io, 
xix. II—XX. 15, Xxi. I—xxii. 5, xxil. 6—17, 18—21. MorratT: 
i, 1—8; i. g—ill. 22; iv. 1—vi. 17 (vii. 1—18, Vill. 1); vill. 2—ix. 
21 (x. I—xl. 13, 14—I9, xii, I—17, Xlil. 1—18, xiv. I—5, 6—20); 
XV. I—XvVl, 21, XVil, I—xxX. I0; XX. II—XxXii. 5, xxlil. 6—2I1. 

(2) BENGEL: i. L—=3; 4-6; 7859 = 20, he 
Vi 4, Ah-Ah TGV Ul ok —l 7,4 Vall 0, 7—12, viii. are 2. 
X. I—Xi, 19, xil, I—12, 13—17, xill. 1—18, xiv. [7 —s hea, 
14—20, XV. I—XVl. 21, xvll. r—18, xvlll. I—xix. 18, xix. 19—21, 
DO. yee GE 4—6, 7—I10, II—I5, Xxl. I—xxXll. 5; xXxll. 6—2tI. 
De Werte: i. I—3, 4—8, 9—20, li, 1—lil, 22; iv. 1—11, V. 
I—14, Vi. 1—8, 9—17, Vii. 1—8, 9—17, Viii. 16, 7—12 (13), 1x. 
I—II (12), 13—21, x. I—7, 8—11, xi. I—13 (14); I5—I19Q; xii. 
1—6, 7—12, Ere HE 18—xiii. 10, xili, 11—18, xiv. 15, O=—- 2G; 

I4—20}; XV. I—XVl. I, XVl. 2—II, 12—16, 17—21, xvil. 1—18, 

XVI I——24, XIX. I-—G, 9) Io, 1116, I17—2I, XxX. I—3, 4—6, 
7—I10, LI—I5, XXxi. I—xXxli. 5, Xxil. 6—21. EwaLp: i. 1—3, 4—8, 
Qra29 ji Ale VI—UL, 215 dV. dead Lay Ve L134, Wht LOE As 
12—17, Vil. 1—8, 9—17; vill. 1, 2—6, 7—13, 1X. I—12, 13—2I, 
a aa 3 xl. I—I4; Xl. I15—19, xil. 1—17, 18—xiil. 10, xill, 
11—18, xiv. I—5, 6—13, 14—20}; Xv. I—4, 5—Xxv1. I, XV1l. 2—9, 
10, II, I2—2I, xvii. 1—18, xvill. I—24; xix. I—10, 11—16, 
17—xx. 6, XX. 7—10, II—15, xxl. 1—8, g—xxii. 5, xxii. 6—9, 
10—17, 18—20, 21. Honrzmann: i. 1—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. 1—ili. 
22, 1V. I—V. 14, Vi. I—17, Vil. I—17, Vill, I—5, 6—ix. 21, X. I— 
xl, 14, Xl. I5—r1g, Xll. I-—xiv. 5, xiv. 6—20, xv. I—xvVi. I, XVi. 
2—2I, XVil. I—xix. I0, xix. II—xxli. 5, xxii, 6—21. ZAHN: i. 
I—9g; IO—ill. 22; iv. I—vili, 1, vill, 2—xi, 18, xi. 19—xiv. 20, 
XV. I—XVi. 17, XVil. I—XvVlll. 24, X1xX. 11—xxi. 8, xxl. g—xxil. 5 ; 
XXll. Io—21. 

It is more interesting to observe the methods of grouping adopted 
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by the several authorities. Most of the English commentators break 
up the book, after the introduction and conclusion have been 
removed, into two unequal parts (i. 4—iii. 22, iv. 1—xxii. 5), a 
modification of the scheme of Bengel, who divides the whole book 
into (i) imtroitus (i. I—1iii. 22), (ii) ostensio (iv. 1—xxii. 5), 
(ili) conelusio (xxii. 6—21). In his Historical N. T. Mr Moffatt 
has departed from this tradition, seeing in the Apocalypse four 
heptads (seven letters, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials), 
followed by two visions, a vision of doom and a vision of the end. 
Of the Germans, De Wette makes the second part of the book begin 
at xii. 1, while Volkmar places the break at the end of ¢. ix.; Ewald 
adopts a sevenfold division (i. 1—20 + xxii. 1—21, ii.—iii., iv.—vii., 
Vili, — xl. 4, Xl. I5——xiv. 20, XV.—xviii., xix. I—xxii. 5); Holtzmann 
has seventeen sections, placing in the right-hand column vii. 1—17, 
xX. I—xi. 14, Xil, I—xiv. 5, xvil. 1—xix. 10, Xxl. I—xxii. 5 which 
largely coincide with the portions of the book which have been 
thought to be of Jewish origin; while Zahn, who believes in the 
unity of the Apocalypse, is attracted by the theory that the body 
of the work falls into eight successive visions. 

The division of the book at the end of c. xi. into two nearly 
equal sections, which is suggested in this chapter, recommended 
itself in the sixteenth century to the Spanish Jesuit Alcasar, but 
in connexion with a widely different system of interpretation’; to 
the present writer it has occurred independently, upon a study of 
the facts. 


1 See c. xviii. 


Ve 
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In the attempt which has been made to establish the existence 
of a definite plan in the Apocalypse it is assumed that the book 
is a literary unity. This point, however, has been and still is 
hotly disputed by scholars of the first rank, and it demands a 
separate and somewhat prolonged examination. 

1. The book creates a prima facie impression that it proceeds 
from one author or editor. The first and last chapters claim to 
be written by the same person (1. I, 4, 9, xxl. 8); and that the 
first three chapters and the last two or three have come from the 
same hand may be shewn by simply placing in parallel columns 
the ideas and phraseology which they have in common. 


15 Tis 
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det yevéoOar ev Taxeu. 
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Vee 
TO VUKOVTL OWOW KTA. (CL sit. 37, 
17, 20, lil. 5, 12, 21). 
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Such coincidences leave no doubt that the same writer 


has been at work in ce. 1.— iil, xx.—xxii. But though they are 
most numerous in the beginning and end of the book, traces of 
literary unity are not wanting elsewhere, as the following examples 


will shew. 
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3. It is clear from these instances, which might be multiplied, 


that the hand of the man who wrote cc. 1.—iil., xx.—xxii., has been 
busy throughout the book. This in itself may not mean more than 
that he has acted as editor of the whole. But there are other 
indications of unity, running through large sections of the book, 
which carry us some steps further. Certain symbolical figures 
reappear at intervals in contexts which deal with widely different 
subjects. Though, as we have seen, the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters are separated by a marked cleavage, the Lamb and 
the Beast appear on both sides of it; the Lamb occurs in ce. v., vi., 


Vil, Xil., X1V., XV., XVI, XIX., XXL, Xxii., Le. practically throughout 
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the book from c. v. onwards, and the Beast in c. xi. as well as in 
€Gn Cli, XIV XV, XVL, XVIL) xix xx. “The figure of Hades as 
a companion of Death occurs in ce. i. vi. xx. There are certain 
unusual words and forms which are common to every part of 
the Apocalypse, or are found throughout great sections or in 
passages which are widely separated; e.g. dBvacos (ce. ix., xi, 
XV1L, xx.), adveedv to hurt (ik, vi, vil, ix., xi, XXll.), Bacavic os 
(ix., X1V., Xvill.), dvadqua (Xii., Xiii., xix.), Spaxey (xii. xili., xvi., xx.), 
evayyerifery active (x., xiv.), Opovos (i, il, iii, iv., v., vi., vil, vill, 
SiMe sil lee x1 Vie XVI. RIX. XX, XXL, XXL) Kavpe (Vi, xvi), 
KpvoTardnos (iV., xxil.), weyloray (vi. Xviil.), wecoupavnua (viii., 
XIV., XiX.), woAuvvety (1il., Xlv.), olkovpévy (ill., Xi, xvi.), mavTo- 
Kpatop (i., 1V., Xi., XV., KVL, XIX., XXL), cvvKoLV@vet?, -Vd5 (1., XViil.), 
opatery (v., Vi, Xlll., xvill.), Pappakia, Pappaxov, pappaxos (ix., 
XVill., XX1.; XX1L), didAy (V., XV., XVL, XV11L, XXL), yapayya (xiil, 
XlV., XVL, x1x., xx.). Still more striking as an indication of an 
underlying unity is the resumption in c. xv. of the series of sevenfold 
visitations which began in c. vi.; as there were seven seal-openings 
and seven trumpet-blasts in the first half of the book, so the 
second has its seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. The 
cumulative force of this evidence is sufficient to create a strong 
presumption that the writer who announces his name in the 
prologue has been at work throughout the book. The impress 
of his peculiar style is to be seen in every part of it. 

4. These considerations have not deterred modern scholars 
from regarding the Apocalypse as a composite work and attempting 
in some cases to resolve it into its sources. 


Suggestions in this direction were hazarded in the seventeenth 
century by Grotius (1644)' and Hammond (1653)’, and early in Jee 
nineteenth century by Vogel (1811—16)* and Bleek (1822)* 
Weizsicker (1882)° reopened the question with a suggestion that 
the author, although his hand may be seen throughout, made 
free use of older material. In the same year his pupil Volter® 


1 Annotationes ad N.T. view. : : 
: i 5 InTh. Litteraturzeitung, 1882,p.78f. 
2 i : tations wpon n 
the mee aa . 6 In Die Entstehung der Apok. (1882— 
3 Commentationes vii de Apoc. Ioannis. 5). Vdlter has recently published a re- 


= lin Th. Zeitschrift, ii. cast of his theory (Die Offenbarung 
Pp Pia piece atibigards vovewed his Johannis new untersucht u. erliutert, 


ad 


8. R. 
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started a more ambitious theory, according to which Apoc. i. 4—6, 
IV. LAV. 10, VJs >-L 7 eVIL Io —8, | Vill, Meh pIK ole 2 ig Ah tA 10, 
xiv. I, 3, 6, 7, 14-20, XVili, I—24, xix. I—1IO0, make up the 
original Apocalypse, which Vélter would assign to A.D. 62; cc. x. 
1—xi. 13, xiv. 8, xvii, 1—18_were added in a.p. 68—70, and the 
rest of the book was contributed by successive editors in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian ; three such later redactions are distinguished, 
viz. (1) cc, xi, 1—17, xix. I1-—xxi. 8; (2) v. 11—14, Vil. 9—17, 
xii, 11, Xiil., XIV. I, 5, 9—12, XV.—XV1., XVil. 1a, xix. 20f., xx. I, 20, 
XOX g—xxil. Se 6-19; (3) i 1. I—3, 7,8 ,.9—lll. 22, V. 6 b, xiv. 13; 
Xvi (5, Xix> TOD, 413 b, xxl, 7 8, 02) 04,710,720 2 i et G0 
a new vein was struck by a pupil of Harnack, Eberhard Vischer’, 
who set to work on the hypothesis that the Apocalypse of John is 
a Christian adaptation of a Jewish original ; the specifically Christian 
portions of the book are i.—ili., v. g—14, vil. g—17, xiii. gf., xiv. 
IS, 12) 13, XV.13,) XVigl TS AVL. FA; Kix: 0 ff. wig xX 4-6, EX, 
5 b—8, xxii. 6—21, together with a few words interpolated in ix. 
Li, Xd, 5, -15, XVs-3,0X Vile 0, Xk 4, XXL 14, 23. eomyeat (1550 
produced the theory of Weyland’, which assumed two Jewish 
sources, one () written under Nero, and a second (3) under Titus. 
Tox Weyland attributes i. 10, 12—17, 19, iv.—vi., Vil, I—17, Vill. 
—ix., xi. 14—18, xiv. 14—20, Xv. 5, xvi. 17b—20, xvii.—xvilil., 

xix. I—6, Xxl. 9—27, xxll. 1—11, 14f.; to. x. I—xi. 13, xil. eee 
10, 12—-18, Xill., xlv. 6—11, xy. 2——4, ae 13, 14, 16, XIX. II—2I, 
XX., Xxl. 1—8; to the Christian redactor he leaves i.—iii., v: 6—14, 
xi. IQ, Xll. II, 17C, X1V. I—5, 12—13, xv. I, 6—8, xvi. I—17 4, 
2I, xix. 7—10, 13b, xxii, 12, 13, 16—21. Other theories based 
on the assumption of a Jewish source or sources are those of 
Holtzmann’*, who assumes a Jewish Grundschrift of the age of Nero, 
in which was incorporated an older Jewish apocalypse written 
under Caligula ; and Sabatier’, who regards the Apocalypse as a 
Christian book embodying Jewish fragments (xi, I—13, Xii., xiii, 

xiv. I—20, XVil. I—xix. 2, xix. II—xx. 10, XxXi. 9—xxii. 5). 
Spitta® distinguishes three sources answering to the three series of 
sevenfold judgements—a Seal source, which is Christian (c. A.D. 60), 
a Trumpet and a Vial source, which are Jewish ; the present form 
of the book being ascribed to a Christian redactor. Erbes®, on the 
other hand, believing the book to be entirely of Christian origin, 
finds in it three Christian sources belonging respectively to the 
reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. 


5. othe present writer it appears that most of the hypotheses 
which exercised the ingenuity of Germany during the ten years 


1904), in which he distinguishes (1) an 2 Th. Tijdschrift, 1886, p. 454 ff. 
Apocalypse of John a.p. 65, (2) an 3 Gesch. d. Volkes Israelii. 2, p. 658 ff. 


Apocalypse of Cerinthus, a.p. 70, and 4 Les ovigines littéraires et la compo- 
(3) the work of a redactor of the time of _ sition de l’Apoc. (Paris, 1887). 
Trajan. 5 Die Offenbarung Johannis (1884). 


1 Texte u. Untersuchungen, mu. 3 6 Die Off. Joh. (1891). 
(1886). 
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that followed Weizsicker’s first pronouncement ignored the funda- 
mental conditions of the problem. No theory with regard to the 
sources of the Apocalypse can be satisfactory which overlooks the 
internal evidence of its essential unity (§§ 1—3). The book has 
clearly passed through the hands of an individual who has left his 
mark on every part of it; if he has used old materials freely, 
they have been worked up into a form which is permeated by his 
own personality. This has been so far recognized by more recent 
criticism that less drastic methods are now being used to account 
for the literary phenomena of the work. 


In 1886, after the completion of Volter’s theory, Weizsiicker 
suggested that the apparent lack of cohesion in certain passages is 
due to the interpolation of fragments which are not from the 
author’s pen, specifying cc. vii. 1—8, xii. 1—10, xill., xviil., which 
he assigned to the reigns of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian. An 
entirely new view was propounded by Gunkel in his epoch-making . 
Schipfung und Chaos (1894). Breaking loose at once from the 
prevalent view of the Apocalypse as a mere interpretation of local 
contemporary history, and from the tendency to frame elaborate 
schemes for its division into ‘sources,’ he saw in the book the out- 
come of a long course of apocalyptic traditions which in some cases 
went back to the Creation-myths of Babylonia. Gunkel’s Chaos 
was followed in the next year by Bousset’s Antichrist}, a book 
succeeded in 1896 by its author’s important commentary on the 
Apocalypse”. Bousset, while recognizing the essential unity of the 
Apocalypse, believes with Weizsacker that certain contexts in it are 
fragments of older works, and with Gunkel finds traces of apoca- 
lyptic traditions in the writer’s own work. Still more recently a 
contribution has been made to the subject by Professor Johannes 
Weiss of Marburg*®. According to his view, the original Apoca- 
lypse of John was written before 70, and included i. 4—6, 9—19, 
Lilie 0V., 0-8 Vie, Vil. ik.) Xl 712, Xall, (yf—*18, "xiv “1— 5, 
14—20, XX, I—-10, II—I5, Xxi. 1—4, Xxil. 35 ; in its present 
form the book was issued at the end of the reign of Domitian by 
an editor who was not the original Apocalyptist. 


6. It is impossible to contemplate the flood of literature on 
the composition of the Apocalypse which the last quarter of a 
century has called forth without asking the question whether 
there is any solid ground for the assumption which underlies it 


1 Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung  beitet (1896). f 
des Judenthums, des N.T. u. der alten 3 Die Offenbarung des Johannis i ein 
Kirche (1895). ; Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Religions- 


2 Die Offenbarung Johannis neu bear- geschichte (1904). 
a2 
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all. It is taken for granted by some recent authorities’ that the 
Apocalypse is a composite work. But does this conviction rest on 
more than the reiterated assertion of writers who have found in 
the analysis of the book a fascinating field for intellectual exercise ? 
When the enquirer investigates the grounds on which the hypo- 
thesis of compilation rests, they are seen to be such as the fol- 
lowing: (a) the presence of well defined breaks in the thread of the 
movement, as e.g. after ili, 22, vii. 17, ix. 21, x1. 19, xill. 18, x1v. 20, 
xvi. 21; (b) the treatment of the same idea more than once under 
different points of view; thus the 144,000 of vii. 4 ff. reappear 
under another aspect in xiv. 1 ff, and the Beast of xiii I in 
c. xvil.; the New Jerusalem of xxi. 9 does not altogether corre- 
spond with the New Jerusalem of xxi. 2; (c) the representation 
of the Last Judgement at two widely separated stages in the 
“development of the book, i.e. in xiv. 14 ff., and xx. 11 ff.; (d) the 
different aspects of Christian thought revealed by the descriptions 
of Christ in i. 13 ff., v. 6, xiv. 14, and of the Church in xii. 1 ff, 
XVll. 7, xxl. 2; (e) the different dates which seem to be postulated 
by cc. xi 1 ft, xii. 18, xvu. 10 f. Such a list of seeming 
inconsistencies is formidable until it is taken to pieces and 
examined in detail. But when this has been done, it will be 
found that the weight of the objections is greatly diminished. 
The phenomena which suggest diversity of authorship admit for 
the most part of another explanation; they may well be due to 
the method of the author or the necessities of his plan. Indeed 
the last head is the only one which demands serious consideration 
from those who advocate the unity of the book. If c. xi. 1 implies 
that the Temple at Jerusalem was still standing, and xvii. 10 that 
Vespasian’s reign had not yet ended, while the general tenor of 
the book points to the reign of Domitian, it is clear that as far as 
these passages are concerned the Apocalypse must be admitted to 
contain fragments of an older work; but a reference to the com- 
mentary will shew, it is hoped, that even in these contexts the 
inference is far from being certain. 


1 H.g. by Bousset in Encycl. Biblica p. xiii.): ‘‘As far as I am acquainted 
i. 205: ‘it seems to be settled that the with them [the theories of a composite 
Apocalypse can no longer be regarded _ origin], they have done nothing what- 
as a literary unity.” Dr Hort, on the ever to shake the traditional unity of 
other hand, writes (Apocalypse i—iii., authorship.” 
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7. That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any 
materials to which he had access and which were available for his 
purpose, is highly probable. But did he transfer large masses of 
earlier apocalyptic writing to his own work, in such a manner as 
to make his book a compilation or to detract from its unity ? 
Was this his method of dealing with the works of older 
apocalyptists ? It so happens that we are in a position to give 
a definite answer to the second of these questions. The writer of 
the N.T. apocalypse has made large use of the apocalyptic portions 
of the Old Testament. He refers to the Book of Daniel in some 
forty-five places (Apoc. i. I, 7, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, ll. 10, 18, iv. I, 
Dravend evil 401k. 20, "5 Ati, Xu 20711 3.87 Ber Semin ae Foie 
MIME 550700005, Kiva XV. 11,018 Wye xvii 90S) Sense xvill, 2, 
Aouxix, Onl 2 <x A, Pik 05, xxi. 27, xxi. $f. 0), and the, Books of 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah are used with almost equal frequency, 
while the other Prophets, the Psalter, and the Pentateuch are often 
in view. No book in the New Testament is so thoroughly steeped 
in the thought and imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the 
writer has not once quoted the Old Testament, and rarely uses 
its upsissima verba. Seldom does he borrow from it a scene 
or the suggestion of a vision without modifying the details, 
departing from his original with the utmost freedom, or combining 
features which have been brought together from different contexts. 
This method of using Old Testament materials runs through 
the whole of the Apocalypse, and is characteristic of the book. 
Whether the writer is indebted to non-canonical apocalypses is 
less certain, but if he is, he has followed the same principle. 
There is no evidence that any one of them has served him as 
a ‘source’; coincidences between the work of John and the extant 
Jewish books are nearly limited to minor points connected with 
the imagery and diction?» Under the circumstances it 1s more 
than precarious to postulate sources of which nothing is known’. 

For these reasons it has been assumed in this edition that the 
Apocalypse of John is a literary unity. It may be added that, as 


1 See c. xiii. 2 See ce. ii., xiii. 3 See c, xill. 
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the work has progressed, this assumption has grown into a convic- 
tion. Everywhere the presence of the same creative mind has 
made itself felt, and features which at first sight appeared to be 
foreign to the writer’s purpose were found on nearer view to be 
necessary to the development of his plan. It is impossible to 
justify in this place an impression which depends upon an 
examination of the text, but in the commentary the reader will 
find the details on which it rests, and he is asked to reserve his 
judgement until he has completed his study of the book’. 


1 It is not the intention of these re- unity of the book. On the other hand 
marks to deny that the Apocalypse, as the theory proposed by Prof. J. Weiss 
we have received it, may be areissue by (supra, p.xlvii) presents difficulties which 
the writer of the original work in an to the present writer seem to be greater 
enlarged or amended form; suchayiew than those which it seeks to remove. 
does not militate against the essential 


V. 


DESTINATION. 


1. The Apocalypse of John professes to be an encyclical 
addressed to the Christian societies in seven of the cities of Asia 
(Apoc. 1. 4 “Twdvyns tais érra éxxdnatats tais év TH "Acia; ib. 11 
0 Brérres yparvor eis BiBNov Kal wéurov tats émra éxxAnolas, 
eis "Edecov Kai eis Zuvpvav Kal eis Mépyawov Kal eis Ovdrespav 
kal eis Yapders Kal eis Diraderdiav Kai eis Aaodixiav). 

2. At the end of the first century the peninsula known as 
Asia Minor’ seems to have embraced six provinces, Asia, Bithynia 
(including Pontus), Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Lycia (including 
Pamphylia)?. The Province of Asia had been created as far back 
as the year B.c. 129° out of the domains bequeathed to the Senate 
by Attalus III, the last king of Pergamum. Ultimately it 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the three Phrygian dioeceses 
of Cibyra, Apamea, and Synnada, besides certain islands in the 
Aegean Sea off the western coast’. Thus constituted, the 
province was bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the east 
by Galatia, and on the south by Lycia; on the west it was 
washed by the Aegean; inland, it reached a distance from the 
coast of about 300 English miles, while its greatest length was 
about 260°. In the region which falls under our consideration 
four rivers, the Caicus, the Hermus, the Cayster, and the Maeander, 

1 On the history of thisterm see Hort, i. p. 177. 
First Epistle of St Peter, p. 165, 4 On these see V. Chapot, La province 


2 For the last three see Hort, op. cit., romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie, p. 82 ff. 
f. 5 The frontier is carefully defined by 


. 158 f. 
3 Marquardt, Rim. Staats-Verwaltung, Chapot, p. 85. 
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descended to the sea from the highlands of the interior, and three 
considerable ranges of hills, Sipylus, Tmolus, and Messogis, mounted 
up to the highlands from the coast. 

3. In the Greek Old Testament Asia is mentioned only by 
the writers of the Books of the Maccabees, who use it to represent 
the dominions of the Seleucid dynasty (1 Mace. vill. 6, xi. 13, 
xii. 39, xili. 32; 2 Macc. iii. 3, x. 24; 3 Macc. i. 14; 4 Mace. ii. 
20). But in the New Testament, under the Empire, the case is 
different. Asia is named by St Luke, St Paul, St Peter, and 
St John (Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22, 26 f.,, xx. 4, 16, 18, xxi. 
27 PERI LO. SXEVEL, 25. Weo, vi, 5); Le Con avisaigs 2oCor ies 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. 1. 1; Apoc. i. 4), and by all in the sense 
familiar at the time. “Asia in the New Testament,” wrote 
”1; and his 
dictum has not been seriously shaken by the researches of the last 


Dr Lightfoot in 1865, “is always Proconsular Asia 


forty years. In Acts ii. 9 f, indeed, Phrygia is distinguished from 
Asia and linked to Pamphylia; but by Phrygia in that place is 
probably meant the non-Asian region of Phrygia, as in Acts xv1. 
6, xviii. 23%. But whatever may be the practice of St Luke or 
St Paul in reference to the use of the name ‘ Asia, it is certain 
that the province of Asia is contemplated by St Peter in 1 Pet. 
1. I (maperidnpows Svactopads Ildvtov, Taxarias, Karrasoxias, 
"Actas, cat Bidvvias), where, as Dr Hort says, “the five names 
coincide precisely with the five names that make up the titles of 
the four provinces of the Roman Empire into which Asia Minor, 
the southern littoral eventually excepted, was divided in and after 
the reign of Tiberius; and it would need strong positive evidence 
to refute the consequent presumption that the territory denoted... 
was the territory of these four Roman provinces®.”. In Apoc. i. 4 
the inclusion of Western Phrygia in ‘Asia’ is implied by the 
enumeration among Asiau cities of Laodicea on the Lycus, which 
belonged to the divecesis Cibyratica. 

1 Galatians, p. 19, n.6. The province ? Blass (comm. on Acts. pp. 52, 176) 
was assigned to the Senate by Augustus, contends that in these passages Asia = 
A.D. 27, and was from that date to the Western Asia Minor ; but see Ramsay 


time of Diocletian administered by a in Hastings, D.B. iii. 177. 
Proconsul (av6v7aros), 3 First Epistle of St Peter, Pe 157< 
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COINS OF THE APOCALYPTIC CITIES. 


1. EPHESUS. 
AOM[ITIAJNOC KAICAP 


CEBACTOC FEPMANIKOC. 


BR. APTEMIC E@PECIA. 


3. PERGAMUM. 


[ACKJAHTTIOY [CQIJTHPOC. 


5. THYATIRA. 


OYATEIPA. RB. OYA- 
TEIPHNON. 


~ 


7. SARDIS. 


[APOYZOS] KAI TEP- 
MANIKOZ KAIZAPES 


NEO! OEO!I GIAAAEAPOI. 


BR FAIQ AZTINIDN 
TOAAAIQNI ANOYTTATO. 
Within wreath of oak leaves: 
KOINOY ASIA. 


9, PHILADELPHIA. 


BR. PIAAAEAPEQLN EP- 
MITTTTOC APXIEPEYC. 


2. SMYRNA. 
[AOMITIAJNOC KAI-CE- 
TEPMANIKOC AOMITIA 
CEBACTH. Rk. [ETT! AHMO 
CTPATOY] CTPATHIOC 
CHIOC ZMYPN- 


4. PeRGAMUM, | 
CEBACTOI! ETT! TETP[QNNIOY}. 
BRB. OEON CEBACTON TIEP- 
FAMHNOI: 


6. SARDIS. 


CAPAIC. R. CAPAIANQN 
NEQKOPQINI. 


8. SarRpIs. 
OEA POMH. RB. CAPAI 
ANON-B NEQKOPQON. 


10. PHILADELPHIA. 
AHMOC PiAAAEAPEQN 
NEQK: B. KAl CMYP.- 
NAIQN F NEQKOPON 
OMONOIA. 


LAODICEA. 


NEPOXLN KAICAP. 
BR. FAIOY TTOCTOMOY. 
AAOAIKEQIN. 
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4. If the Apocalypse was directed to the Churches of Roman 
Asia, it was natural that it should be sent in the first instance to 
the greater cities of the province. Asia was remarkable for the 
number and wealth of its cities. “Pliny (H. N. v. 29) mentions 
nine which were distinguished by being the centres of a conventus: 
viz. Adramyttium, Alabanda, Apamea, Ephesus, Laodicea on the 
Lycus, Pergamum, Sardis, Smyrna, Synnada; and to these Cyzicus, 
Philomelium, and Tralles should be added?. A long list might 
be made of less important but yet considerable towns, such as 
Colossae, Dorylaeum, Eumenia, Hierapolis, Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Miletus, Philadelphia, Priene, Thyatira; the total 
number of townships in the province is stated by contemporary 
writers to have been 500, or even 1000% 
Aristides of Smyrna in the second century, “has so many cities, 


“No province,” writes 
’ 


nor are even the greatest cities of other provinces comparable 
to the cities of Asia*.” Between the larger towns there was a 
keen though friendly rivalry, as the local coins and inscriptions 
testify. If Ephesus proclaims herself 1) rpwtn Kal peyictn wntpo- 
toms THs Acias*, Smyrna, not to be outdone by her neighbour, 
claims to be both a pntpomorss, and mpetn THs “Acias Kadreu 
Kab peyéOer, kal Naumpotatn®; while Pergamum, the old capital, 
The title 
untpomods is also assumed by Cyzicus, Laodicea on the Lycus, 


is, like Ephesus and Smyrna, a mpoétn pentpomodss. 


Sardis, Synnada, and Tralles*. Magnesia on the Maeander, though 
it cannot rise to this dignity, is described on coins as the seventh 
city of Asia’. 

5. In the light of these facts it is not at first sight easy to 
explain the principle on which the Apocalyptic list of seven has 
been formed. Why does it include two comparatively small 


tian Life, E. Tr., p. 382), both Ephesus 
and Smyrna had in tite time of Augustus 
a population of 200,000, and Pergamum 


1 Marquardt, op. cit. p. 185. 
2 Marquardt, p. 182, J. Weiss, art. 
Kleinasien in Herzog-Hauck, x. 543. 


3 Aristides of Smyrna xlii. (= xxii. ed. 
Keil, p. 34) ovre yap médets Tocavras ov- 
deula d\n TOv macdy trapéxerar, ore 67 
ras ye weyloras Toavras ; see also Diod. 
xvii. 5, and Seneca, Ep. 102, 21. Cf. 
Mommeen, Provinces,i.p.354. According 
to Beloch (Zur Bevélkerungsgeschichte des 
Alterthums), cited by Dobschiita (Chris- 


in the middle of the second century con- 
tained from 120,000 to 180,000 souls. 

4 CIG 2992. 

5 C1G3179, 3205; Dittenberger, Orient. 
Gr. inscriptiones select. ii, p. 159 f. 

6 Ruggiero, Dizionario epiyrafico di 
Antichita Romane, i. p. 731. 

7 Mommsen, Provinces, p. 329. 
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towns, Thyatira and Philadelphia, while Tralles and Magnesia, 
Hierapolis and Colossae, Alexandria Troas and Adramyttium, 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, Dorylaeum and Synnada, are passed 
by? Some at least of these cities had Christian communities 
before the end of the first century; under Trajan, Ignatius of 
Antioch addressed letters to Churches at Tralles and Magnesia; 
under Nero, St Paul spent the first day of the week with brethren 
at Troas?, and recognized a “Church of the Laodiceans ” and the 
presence of Christians at Hierapolis’. 

It is true that the first three cities in St John’s list were by 
common consent mpatat THs "Actas, and they stand in the order 
which would naturally be followed, at least by a resident at 
Ephesus. Moreover Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum were in 
direct communication with one another by the great road which 
the Romans had constructed shortly after their occupation of 
Asia. So far then both the selection of the names and their order 
are easy to understand. But why should not the Apocalyptic 
messenger have been sent on from Pergamum to Cyzicus or to 
Troas? why was his course at this point diverted to the inland 
towns of Thyatira, Sardis and Philadelphia, and brought to an 
end in the valley of the Lycus? The true answer is doubtless that 
which is given by Professor Ramsay ; “all the Seven Cities stand 
on the great circular road that bound together the most populous, 
wealthy, and influential part_of the Province, the west-central 


region®.” “They were the best points on the circuit to serve as 
centres of communication with seven districts: Pergamum for the 
north... ; Thyatira for an inland district on the north-east and east; 


Sardis for the wide middle valley of the Hermus; Philadelphia 
for Upper Lydia... ; Laodicea for the Lycus Valley and for Central 
Phrygia...; Ephesus for the Cayster and lower Maeander Valleys 
and coasts; Smyrna for the lower Hermus Valley and the North 
Ionian coasts‘.” Planted at these seven centres, the Apocalypse 
would spread through their neighbourhoods, and from thence to 
the rest of the province. A Roman road led from Pergamum to 


? Acts xx. 7 ff. 3 Letters, p. 183. 
2ECOLPIT EK, LV a1 3 0LOs aLLD=\D-uEOE 
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Adramyttium and Troas, and another direct to Cyzicus; other 
roads connected Philadelphia with Dorylaeum, and Laodicea with 
Apamea and Synnada, and with Cibyra. From Ephesus a great 
road passed through Magnesia, Tralles and Laodicea, and crossing 
Galatia and Cappadocia ultimately reached the Euphrates?; a 
branch road entered Syria through the ‘Cilician Gates.’ Thus 
the route prescribed in the Apocalypse provided for the circulation 
of the book throughout the Churches of the entire province and 
beyond it. 

6. Some account of the cities to which the book was origin- 
ally sent is given in the notes to cc. ii. ili, and much more may 
be gathered from so accessible a book as Professor Ramsay’s 
Letters to the Seven Churches*. Here it may suffice to place 
before the student the general conditions of the life into which 
Christianity entered when it established itself in the cities of Asia. 


(i) At Ephesus..by custom the Proconsul landed on his entry 
into the Province’, and the city was regarded as the seat of the 
provincial government. But it retained at least the forms of 
municipal independence, and its civic life was full and many- 
sided, During the Roman period the population was divided into 
six tribes (pvAat), which were again divided into thousands 
(xtAtaorves), Local affairs were in the hands of three assemblies, 
a council (GovA7), which in a.p. 104 consisted of 450 members 
probably elected in equal numbers from each of the tribes ; a senate 
(yepovaia), which seems to have been charged with the finance of 
public worship‘ or perhaps with municipal finance in general, and 
the care of public monuments; and the popular assembly, which 
bore the familiar name of ecclesia®. Each assembly had its ypappareds, 
and the ypappareds Tod dyov possessed an authority which as we 
learn from the Acts (xix. 25) could make itself respected even by an 
angry mob. ; 

In the life of Ephesus commerce occupied no less important a 
place than local politics. The silting up of the harbour had indeed 
begun to threaten the city’s command of the seas, but Strabo was 
able to report that in every other respect it was growing in 
prosperity day by day, and that Asia within the Taurus had no 
market that could vie with it®. Foreign trade brought it into 


1 Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 5 For the details see Hicks, op. cit., 
p. 164ff. SeealsoM.Chapot’s chapter on iii. p. 68 ff.; Chapot, PP. 194—230. 
the public roads of Asia (pp. 358—368). 6 Strabo xiv. 24 7 dé modus TH pods 7a 

2 See pp. 210—430. adda evxapla Tov thru avferar Kad 

3 Bergmann, De Asia, p. 30. éxdaorny Nuepav, éumoprov odoa Méyorov 

4 Cf. Hicks, Ancient GreekInscriptions, T&v Kara Thy Aclay tiv évrds Tod Tavpov. 
lii. p. 76. 
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communication with Greece, Egypt, and Spain, and on the other 
hand with the Euphrates and the East. Among its local 
specialities were marble, vermilion, oils and essences, and the 


handicraft of workers in gold, silver and copper’. Its slaves 
fetched fabulous prices in the Roman market*. Nor were the 
intellectual interests of the place less keen or varied. In the first 


century the city of Heracleitus abounded with persons who followed 
the profession of the philosopher or the rhetor, and added to its 
reputation as a seat of learning®. It will not be forgotten that 
according to Eusebius* Ephesus is the scene of Justin’s dialogue 
with Trypho, and probably also of his initiation into the Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Platonist philosophies®, Nor was art neglected in 
Ephesus; the city was a famous school of sculpture and archi- 
tecture; the great theatre remains to witness to the passion of its 
citizens for the drama®. But religion was the paramount power at 
Ephesus, as perhaps in all the Asian cities. The worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis was an inheritance from pre-Hellenic times, and 
possessed all the attractions which bind a people to a traditional or 
localized cult. The Artemision did not indeed dominate the city as 
the Parthenon dominated Athens; it lay in fact, as was demon- 
strated by Mr Wood’s discovery on the last day of 1869, on the 
plain outside the Magnesian gate of Ephesus. Nevertheless it was 
the chief glory of the place, and life in Ephesus was at every point 
brought into contact with the great presiding deity of the city—the 
Ilpwrofpovia, as according to Pausanias (x. 38. 3) she was locally 
called. It was by the priestly college at the Artemision, known as 
the Essénes, that the lot was cast by which a new citizen was 
admitted to his tribe and thousand. In the Ephesian calendar 
the month of the spring equinox was named after Artemis (6 
“Aptepsovwv), and during that month the city celebrated a yearly 
festival in honour of the goddess (ra “Apreuioua)’. On great 
festivals a sacred carriage (7 tepa amyvyn) carried the image of 
Artemis through the streets of the city. The great temple em- 
ployed an army of officials ; it had its wardens (vewroiar), its guards 
(dvAakes), its hierophants and choirmen (GeodAdyot, juvwdo/), its crowd 
of iepddovAcn, its priests and priestesses*, Private beneficence added 
to the splendours of the goddess; a great inscription of the year 
A.D. 104 records the munificent bequest of a citizen for the 
maintenance of the worship of Artemis, ‘“marking,” in the 
judgement of Canon Hicks, “a reaction against Christianity,” 


Cf. Acts xix. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 14. 


: tépg mode cuver@ avdpl Kal mpotxyovre év 
See Zimmermann, Ephesos im ersten 


tots Ilharwrixots cu drérpiBov. Cicero De 


christlichen Jahrhundert, p. 50 ff. 

3 Apollonius of Tyana ap. Philostrat. 
vit. Ap. vill. 7, 8 (cited by Zimmermann, 
p- 65):°Eqgecos wecrn Ppovtisuatwy piro- 
cipwy Te kal pnropixay td wy 7H drs 
isxver copiav émawoitca. 

4 H.E. iv. 28. 


> Dial. 2 veworl émténujocarvte TH NME- 


nat. deorum 2 mentions a Peripatetic 
school at Ephesus. 

§ Zimmermann, p. 73. 

7 Hicks, pp. 83, 117 ff. 

8 The inscriptions mention also lepo- 
Khpuxes, lepooadmiyktal, orovdotoao : ef. 
J. Menadier, Qua condicione Ephesii 
wst sunt, p. 105 f. 
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which from the first had been felt to be a serious rival of the 
Ephesian cult. It is worthy of remark that the worship of the 
Emperors’ did not present itself to the people of Ephesus in this 
light, and was even regarded as an ally of the local religion; a 
statue of Augustus was set up in the precinct of the Artemision?, 
and, Ephesus was proud to be the vewxdpos of the Emperor as well 
as of her own goddess Artemis*, Indeed, there is abundance of 
evidence that in the cities of Asia generally the Caesar-worship was 
a welcome adjunct to the worship of the local deities‘, 


Ex una disce omnes; the surroundings of the Church in 


Ephesus were more or less repeated in the other Asian cities, 


But each city had its special features, and something must be 


added in reference to these. 


Dacor 


(ui) §$ othe new city of the Diadochi, claimed, as we have 
seen, a primacy of beauty®. Approached by a long gulf which 
opened into a noble harbour, and crowned by an acropolis‘, its 
natural advantages were in some respects superior to those of 
Ephesus. The city was worthy of its surroundings; its streets 
were straight and well paved; public buildings were numerous, 
including a library, an odeum, a stadium, a theatre, a temple of 
Homer (76 ‘Opyjpecov) with a portico attached to it, and other large 
two-storied porticoes’. The relations of Smyrna with Rome were 
excellent, and its loyalty received due recognition ; it was an urbs 
libera and the centre of a conventus, and from A.D. 26 the proud 
possessor of an Augusteum erected in honour of Tiberius’®, a privilege 
which Ephesus at the time coveted in vain®. If Smyrna did not 
claim, like Ephesus, a special cult, it could boast a number of 
temples, conspicuous among which were those of the Sipylene 
Cybele and the local Zeus. The public games of Smyrna” were 
noted for their magnificence, and it was one of the cities where 
periodical festivals were held under the authority of the Commune 
Asiae in honour of the Augusti4, On such occasions Christian 


(=xvii. ed. Keil). 
7 Strabo, xiv. 37 (646). 
8 The Augusteum in Smyrna was not, 


1 On this see c. vii. 


2 Hicks, p. 37; Ramsay, Letters, 


3 Thus vewkdpwy dls (or Tpls) Kal THs 
’Apréudos is found on Ephesian coins ; 
see B, V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
p. evil, 

4+ See Chapot, p. 424 ff. 

5 See p. lvii.; and Aristides of Smyrna, 
xli. (=xix. ed. Keil): Zyvpyva ro ris 
*Aclas dyahua, THs O€ bperépas cyKadhw- 
misma hyewovias. Cf. the Lite of Polycarp 
by Pionius, where the citizens are 
addressed as dvdpes of rijade THs weptkad- 
Aods rérews Karoo (Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
iil. p. 462). 

6 See the description in Aristides, xv. 


however, as Prof. Reid has pointed out 
to me, dedicated to Tiberius alone ; the 
mother of the Emperor and the Senate 
were included (Tac. ann. iy. 15). 

9 A second neocorate was adjudged 
to Smyrna under Hadrian and a third 
under Sept. Severus (Head, Greek Coins 
of Ionia, p. 263). Cf. CIG 3266 rots év 
Dutpvy veois Trav LeBaoradv, CIG 3205 7 
vewkdpos kata Ta Obyuata THs lepwrarns 
cuwvkdjrov, CIG 3386 dmorloe pnrpt Cea 
Lurvanyy Snvapia duoxlr\ca mevrakbgta 

10 Cf. Pausan. vi. 14. 1. 

11 Lightfoot, Ignatius, iii. p. 405. 
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citizens were doubtless placed in a position of peculiar peril, but at 
no season would they be regarded with favourable eyes by a 
population immersed in business and pleasure, devoted to the local 
cults, and proud of its loyalty to Rome and the Emperor’. 

(iii) Pergamum, the old capital of the Attalids, still claimed an 
hegemony, in right of its ancient glories’. The place possessed 
natural advantages which fitted it to sustain the character of 
leadership. ‘Beyond all other sites in Asia Minor it gives the 
traveller the impression of a royal city, the home of authority ; the 
rocky hill on which it stands is so huge, and dominates the broad 
plain of the Caicus so proudly and boldly*.” The plain was one 
of the richest in Mysia*, and supplied the markets of the city ; the 
local trade in skins (d:¢6€par) prepared for the use of writers was so 
brisk that the material received its name from Pergamum®. But 
the fame of Pergamum rested chiefly on its religious pre-eminence. 
A tetrad of local deities, Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dionysos 
Kathegemon, Asklepios Soter®, presided over the city; the temple 
of Athena almost crowned the acropolis, and beneath it, on the 
slope of the hill and visible from the agora, stood a great al fresco 
altar of the Pergamene Zeus. Still more celebrated was the Per- 
gamene cult of Asklepios, to whose temple there was attached a 
school of medicine which attracted sufferers from all quarters. But 
in Roman times the city prided itself above all upon its devotion 
to the worship of the Emperors. From the time of Augustus 
Pergamene coins bear the inscriptions O0EON CYTKAHTON, OEAN 
POMHN, QEON CEBACTON’. Inscriptions proclaim the dignity 
of the city as the first'in Asia to erect a temple to Augustus®; and 
as it was the first, so it continued to be the chief Asian seat of the 
Emperor-cult. In the time of Hadrian it was already dis vewxopos, 
and an inscription of the reign of Trajan mentions the vuvwdol Geod 
SeBacrot xai GeGs “Pans; the local priest of Zeus was proud to 
style himself also priest of the divine Augustus. In St John’s eyes 
this new cult was the crowning sin of Pergamum; the city which 
had introduced the worship of the Augusti into Asia was the 
dwelling place, the very throne of Satan, who reigned from its 
acropolis ; and the Church which resided in it must expect to find 
itself in the forefront of the battle about to be fought between 
Christ and Antichrist. 


1 The coins shew that this loyalty 
suffered no decrease under Domitian; 
see Head, p. 273. 

2 Strabo xiil. 4 (623) Za dé twa 
nyewoviay mpos Tods Témous TovTous Td 
Ilépyauov, émipavns modts Kal moNdly 
guvevTUXnTagAa xpdvoy Tois “ArTaX«Kols 
Baoretot. 

3 Ramsay, Letters, p. 281. 

4 Strabo l.c. sPbdpa evéaivova viv... 
axedov 66 Tt THY aploTny THs Mucias. 

> Membrana Pergamena, ‘parchment’; 
see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeographie, 
p. 39 f., or Maunde Thompson, Hand- 


book of Greek and Latin Palaeography, 


Bash ‘ 

§ The legends AQHNAC NIKH- 
POPOY, ACKAHITIOY COQTH- 
POC are frequenton coins of Pergamum- 
see Wroth, Greek Coins of Mysia, 
p. 128 ff. 

7 Wroth, op. cit. p. 134 ff. E.g. CIG 
3548 4 BovAy kal 6 Oquos Tov TpdTwr 
vewxobpwy Ilepyaunvar. 

8 Herzog-Hauck, x.p.551. CIG 3569 
6 lepe’s TOU LeSactot Geov Kalcapos, 6 dé 
auros...tepeds Tov Ards, 
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(iv) Thyatira,.<lies in an open, smiling vale, bordered by gently 
sloping hills,” and “possesses no proper acropolis'.” The contrast 
to Pergamum thus suggested is maintained when the two cities are 
compared in other particulars. Thyatira had no history reaching 
back beyond the Seleucids, who raised the obscure township into 
a Macedonian colony. It was distinguished by no famous cult; 
the Thyatiran coins and inscriptions mention only the local hero 
Tyrimnus, or his deified counterpart the Tyrimnaean Apollo, and 
an Artemis who bears the surname ‘Boritene’.? There is no 
evidence that Thyatira was as yet a vewxdpos of the Augusti. 
Outside the city a Sibyl of Eastern origin known as Sambethe or 
Sambatha had her cell (76 SapBabeiov)® ; and it has been suggested, 
though with little probability, that this person is to be identified with 
the prophetess Jezebel of Apoc. ii. 20. But the most outstanding 
feature in Thyatiran life was probably the institution of trade- 
guilds’, In certain of the Asian cities these guilds may have 
filled the place of the ‘thousands’ into which the ‘tribes’ were 
divided*®, and Thyatira is one of these. At Thyatira there were 
guilds of bakers, potters, workers in brass, tanners, leather- 
cutters, workers in wool and flax, clothiers, dyers’; the workers 
in wool and the dyers were probably the most numerous, for the 
manufacture and dyeing of woollen goods was a Lydian speciality, 
in which Thyatira excelled®, To these guilds many of the 
Thyatirene Christians would have belonged, and their connexion 
with them would raise questions of much difficulty®. One of the 
inscriptions records an honour voted by the guild of dyers to the 
priest of the ancestral hero Tyrimnus”; in such circumstances 
what course ought the Christian members of the guild to follow? 
Such a problem might seldom arise, and when it arose, the 
Church might agree upon the answer; but there was another of 
frequent occurrence upon which Christians differed among them- 
selves. From time to time the members of a guild partook together 
of a common meal which had a sacrificial character and moreover 
too often ended in revelry and licentiousness. At Thyatira, through 


Ovarelpwr. Cf. CIG 26, 3924. 

8 On this point Prof. Reid writes: 
“<The difficulty which Christians felt in 
membership of the guilds was by no 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 318. 
2B. V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
294 [T]YP[IMJNOC, 7. p. 295 


BOPEITHNH. 

3 CIG 3509. 

4 Schiirer®, iii. p. 428. 

5 At Thyatira they were known as 
épyaciat; other names were cupPiweers, 
see Chapot, 


cuwepyagiar, ovoThpata: 
Peelor7. 

6 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, p. 105. 


7M. Clere, de rebus Thyatirenorum, 
p. 92 (quoted by Ramsay l.c.). Chapot 
(p. 168 ff.) gives a complete list of the 
trades of Asia so far as they are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. 

8 Acts xvi. 14 moppupdmwdos mews 
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means confined to the question of the 
feasts. There was probably no guild 
which was not devoted to some form of 
heathen worship. Membership was there- 
fore ipso facto bowing down in the house 
of Rimmon. Direct participation in 
ceremonies was only incumbent on 
officials of the guild; but any one pos- 
sessed of money enough to pay the 
summa honoraria would find it hard to 
decline office.” 

10 CIG 349 Tov lepéa rod mpomdropos 
Geod Tupiuvov of Badeis. 
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circumstances which will appear further on, the question whether 
Christians might or might not take part in such guild-feasts became 
acute, and the Apocalyptic message to Thyatira turns upon it. 

(v) Sardis, the capital of the old Lydian kingdom, and in 
Persian times the seat of a satrap, retained under the Romans the 
shadow of its ancient greatness! ; commanding the great Valley of 
the Hermus, and standing at a point to which roads converged from 
Thyatira, Smyrna and Laodicea and the Lycus, it could not sink 
into neglect. The town was shattered by the great earthquake of 
A.D. 17, but with the liberal help of Tiberius it rose from its ruins. 
Its gratitude was shewn in a special devotion to the Emperor ; 
in A.D. 26 it contended with Pergamum, Smyrna, and Ephesus for 
the privilege of erecting an Augusteum, and though it failed on 
that occasion, eventually it could claim a second and even a third 
neocorate. The chief local cult was that of Koré, but the name of 
the Lydian Zeus appears also on the coins’ ; Dionysus, too, Athena, 
Aphrodite, and the local heroes Tmolus and Hermus, were honoured 
at Sardis. The Church perhaps encountered in Sardis no special 
danger to her peace; but the atmosphere of an old pagan city, 
heavy with the immoral traditions of eight centuries, was unfavour- 
able to the growth of her spiritual life. 

(vi) Philadelphia has received a characteristic treatment from 
Bishop Lightfoot*, to which little need be added here. “ A city 
full of earthquakes” is Strabo’s significant comment upon it; he 
adds that in his time the town had been largely forsaken by its 
inhabitants, who lived on the rich lands which surrounded it’. 
With Sardis, at the time of the earthquake, Philadelphia partook 
of the bounty of the Emperor, and was duly grateful; though it 
did not acquire the neocorate until the beginning of the third 
century, its special loyalty is shewn by the titles assumed on its 
coins ; under Caligula and Claudius it styled itself Neocaesarea, 
and under the Flavian Emperors Flavia®. It is more important for 
our purpose to notice the situation of Philadelphia in reference to 
Central Asia Minor. The city lay on the direct route from Smyrna 
to the highlands and plateau of Central Asia Minor. Thus the 
Church in Philadelphia had unusual opportunities of spreading the 
Gospel in the interior, and she seems to have availed herself of this 
open door’, 

(vil) Laodigea has been exhaustively described by Professor 
Ramsay in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia". The student of the 
Apocalypse will take special note of the specialities in wool and in 
eyesalve produced in the neighbourhood of this city, to which 
reference seems to be made in the message to Laodicea; and of 
the prosperity of the Laodicenes as a banking and trading com- 


1 Strabo xill. 4 (625) ai dé Ldpdes 3 St Ignatius, ii. pp. 237—241. 
modus éoTl peyadn...vmépxerrat 6& Tov 4 Strabo xiii. ro (628). 
Ldpdewy 6 Tudos...vrdxecrar 6¢ 77H wédec > Head, pp. lxxxv., 195 ff. 
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munity, and the singular spirit of independence indicated by their 
rejection of imperial help after the earthquake of a.p. 60’. It is 
evident that the Christians of Laodicea shared the self-sufficiency 
of their fellow-townsmen, and carried it into the sphere of their 
relations with God and Christ. The commercial pre-occupations of 
the place saved them from persecution, but at the cost, as at Sardis, 
of the life of the Spirit. Of this decline of the Christian life in 
the Churches of the Lycus valley (for the message to Laodicea 
was doubtless intended also for Hierapolis and Colossae), the 
neighbourhood yielded a forcible illustration, which the Apoca- 
lyptist was not slow to use. The hot springs of Hierapolis, in 
their course over the platform on which the city was built, lose 
their heat, and the traveller who drinks of the water finds it 
intolerable to the palate. So, St John teaches, the Christ will 
reject the lukewarm profession of faith from which the fire of love 
has departed’®. 


1 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 44: ‘‘in or the Emperor.” 


all other cases of earthquake which 
Tacitus records as happening in these 
Asiatic cities...he mentions the fact of 
their obtaining relief from the Senate 


2 Further illustrations of the life of 
the Asian cities may be found in CIG 
3266, 3285, 3415, 3416, 3428, 3460, 3497> 
3498, 3508, 3517: 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA 
DURING THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The permanent interest of apocalyptic literature consists 
largely in its intimate connexion with the needs and sufferings, _ 
the hopes and fears, of the age and communities which produced it. 
From Daniel onwards the Jewish apocalypses reflect, with more or 
less distinctness, the conditions under which they were written, 
and the expectations which consoled or invigorated the Jews 
under Syrian, Hasmonaean, Herodian, or Roman rule, throwing 
side-lights, lurid but instructive, on contemporary life and history. 
The great Christian apocalypse is no exception to this rule. But 
whereas it is left to the critical student to elicit as he can the 
age and circumstances of the Jewish apocalyptists, the Christian 
writer, as we have already seen?, makes no secret of the conditions 
under which he worked. The Apocalypse of John is clearly a . 
product of Asian Christianity, and the purpose of the book cannot 
be understood without an effort to realize the position of Christi- 
anity in the cities of Asia during the first century of our era. 

2. Long before the Christian era the Jews had formed a 
considerable factor in the population of the Asian.cities?. There 
was a synagogue at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19) and, it may be 
assumed, in almost every one of the great towns. But the Jew 
was the unconscious or, if ever he attained to a consciousness of 
the fact, the reluctant avant-coureur of Christianity. Christianity 

EEC ihe Taras Tov év,.. Acia...éxvéuovra. On 
2 Cf. Philo, leg. ad Cat. 33 "Iovdaion the Jews in the Asian Cities see Ramsay, 
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was doubtless discussed by Jewish circles in the cities of Asia as 
soon as the Asian Jews who had visited Jerusalem at the Passover 
or Pentecost of A.D. 29 returned to their homes in the Province. 
Even if the narrative of Acts ii, be not regarded as historical, it 
is clear that the story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
could not fail to have been repeated everywhere. The same 
story came a little later across the sea from Rome and Alexandria’, 
or by the great trade-roads from Syrian Antioch; or it might 
have been brought down to the sea coast by men who had heard 
St Paul tell it in the synagogues of the province of Galatia, 
at Pisidian Antioch or at Iconium, or of the Lycaonian towns, 
Lystra and Derbe. Yet there is no sign of any Christian move- 
ment in Asia before the arrival of St Paul at Ephesus’, and to 
Ephesus his personal ministry seems to have been nearly limited. 
3. Few things are more perplexing in connexion with the 
development of St Paul’s evangelistic work than the long delay of 
its extension to proconsular Asia. At Antioch in Pisidia in the 
summer of 48 the Apostle stood literally at the parting of the ways; 
if he had turned to the west, he would have reached the Lycus 
valley and Ephesus; instead of this he turned his face eastwards, 
and his destination was the Lycaonian towns. On the next occasion 
a westward mission was in his mind, probably from the first, cer- 
tainly when at Derbe or Lystra he took Timothy for his partner in 
a new work?, and with his two colleagues ‘went through’ the 
‘Phrygo-Galatic region’4, i.e. the Phrygian part of Galatia, which lay 
on the border of Asia. If he did not cross the border, he would 
have done so, had not a hand which was upon his spirit held him 
back. This mysterious check was repeated when he had got to 
the confines of Mysia, and wished to enter the great province of 
Bithynia and Pontus’. Both Asia and Bithynia were to become 
headquarters of Christian influence’, but their time was not yet; 


1 iii. 18, 24 ff. émelpagoy els Thy Bubuviay mopevO7jvac. 

2 paw the brief previous 6 Cf. 1 Pet. i. 1 with Dr Hort’s note 
visit (xviii. 19 f.) scarcely counts. ad loc., and Additional Note on p. 157 f. 

3 Acts xvi. 2 ro0rov 7OéAnoev 6 Tladdos As to Bithynia we have the testimony 
aby aro ekehOetv. of the younger Pliny (A.D. r11): ‘‘ multi 

4 Ib. 6 dupdOov 68 Thy Ppvylay xal enim oinnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utri- 
Tadarixiy xwpav. usque sexus etiam, vocantur in pericu- 

5 Ib. 7 édOdvres 5¢ xara Thy Muciay lum.” 
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Macedonia and Achaia must receive their call first, and Asia must 
wait a while. The turn of Ephesus came in A.D. 52—3, when 
St Paul began a residence of more than two years in that city. 

4. The Apostle reached Ephesus at the end of a progress 
through the “upper parts?,’ ie. not by the direct route from 
Galatia (Acts xvill. 23) through the Lycus valley, but over the 
higher ground of the interior, possibly by way of Philadelphia, 
Sardis, and Smyrna, or by Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Per- 
gamum, and thence down the coast. The purpose of this détour 
was apparently evangelistic’, and it creates a suspicion that 
Ephesus was not the only or even the first Church in Asia which 
received the Gospel from St Paul’s own lips. The outworks were 
carried before the citadel was attacked ; in any case, the gradual 
approach to Ephesus is of a piece with the previous delays, 
and emphasizes the great importance of the city as a centre of 
Christian work. Meanwhile, at Ephesus itself forerunners had 
been at work—the Alexandrian Jew, Apollonius or Apollos?; a 
party of twelve men or thereabouts (wcei Seédexa), who had 
received John’s baptism; and the Roman Christians Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had crossed with the Apostle from Corinth in 
the previous spring. The Apostle’s own work began as usual in 
the synagogue. But as at Corinth (Acts xviii. 6, xix. 9), when 
his preaching was resented by the Jewish residents, he parted 
company with them, and thenceforth his teaching was carried on 
in one of the philosophical schools of the city‘, This went on for 
two years, so that Ephesus had unusual opportunities of hearing 
a great Christian teacher; and though St Paul himself does not 
seem to have left the place, visitors from other parts of Asia carried 
back a report of his teaching to their own towns, and the evangeli- 
zation of Asia, begun during his journey to Ephesus, was at 
length fairly complete (Acts xix. 10, 26). At Ephesus a Church 


1 Acts xix. 1 dtehOdvTa Ta dvwrepiKa 4 The Western text says that he dis- 
Lépn. coursed there daily amd wpas méumrns 
2 Compare the use of diépyer@ar in ws Sexdrys, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.;i.€., 
Vili. 40, X1. 19, Xiv. 24, etc. as Ramsay (St Paul, p. 271) points out, 


3 On the relation of Apollos to Chris- he began after the usual work of the 
tian teaching at this time see J. H. A. lecture room was over. 
Hart, J. T. S., Oct. 1905. 
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began to take shape during the biennium. Disciples had gathered 
round the Apostle before he left the synagogue (xix. 9), and 
after the separation the number grew, and gave satisfactory 
evidence of their sincerity (7b. 18 ff.); there were to be found 
men who had filled the office of Asiarch, and yet were well 
disposed towards the Christian cause or its leader (7b. 31). When 
the crash came in A.D. 55, St Paul was able to feel that his 
work in Ephesus had been practically accomplished, and that 
he might go elsewhere without danger to Asian Christianity 
(30x, 2 keel) 

5. In the spring of 56, when St Paul landed at Miletus on 
his way to his last Pentecost at Jerusalem, the Church of Ephesus 
already had its college of elders% In: Asia as in Galatia and 
Lycaonia’ the Apostle had instituted the presbyterate; although 
the. order is mentioned only in connexion with Ephesus, it doubt- 
less found a place in the other Asian Churches‘ which owed their 
origin to St Paul. Two pairs of letters, which if they are not 
the work of St Paul, certainly proceed from his school, supply 
further materials for the history of the Churches of Asia during 
the years that followed. (1) Colossians, Ephesians. The letter to 
Colossae deals chiefly with the conditions of the Church in that 
Phrygian city and. other Churches in the Lycus valley. But 
Ephesians, as is generally recognized, was a circular letter intended 
for the cities of Asia generally*’—a Pauline precursor in this respect 
of St John’s Apocalypse—and it illumines the general situation in 
Asia about A.D. 60. From this point of view it is interesting to 
note the repeated reference in this Epistle to a charismatic 
ministry (Eph. ii. 20, iv. 11 f.); the stress laid on the reconciliation 
of the Jew and Gentile in Christ (ai. 11 ff); the conception of 
the ecclesia as an ideal unity (iv. 1 ff); the conception of the 
Christian life as bound up with the risen and ascended life of the 
Lord, and working itself out into a life of actual participation in 


1 His departure was perhaps slightly 20 Ci, X1V.123" 


hastened in consequence of the riot: but 4 Cf, x Cor. xvi. 19 al éxkAnolar Tis 
he had not intended to stay beyond the ’Aoias. 
Pentecost of 55 (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 5 On this see Westcott-Hort’, Notes 


2 Acts xx. 17 ff.; on xx. 28, see Hort, on select readings, p. 123 tt. 
Ecclesia, p. 99 f. 
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His glory (ii. 6 ff.)—ideas which reappear in the Apocalypse of 
John. (2) 1,2 Timothy. According to 1 Timothy, St Paul, after 
his release from the Roman captivity of Acts xxviil. 30, visited 
Ephesus again. He found that the fears which he had expressed in 
the address at Miletus were already realized in part. Unwholesome 
speculations, probably of Jewish origin}, occupied the attention of 
the Ephesian Church, to the neglect of practical Christianity. 
Other evils were rife in the Christian society, such as eagerness 
for office, unseemly disputes in the Church assemblies, gossip and 
slander if not worse sins among the women, even among those who 
as widows were pensioners and servants of the Church. There were 
Christians who attempted to make a gain of their religion, and others 
of the wealthier class who prided themselves on their wealth, and 
needed to be urged to share it with their poorer brethren. The 
whole picture is far from hopeful, and in the Second Epistle it 
becomes depressing. All Asia had turned away from its father in 
the faith (i. 15)—-an exaggeration, it may be, but one which suggests 
at least an anti-Pauline movement in the churches of the province; 
two of the ringleaders—Phygelus and Hermogenes—are mentioned 
by name; a certain Onesiphorus is warmly commended, as if he 
were almost a solitary exception to the general apostasy. St Paul 
despatched to Ephesus (iv. 12) one of his few remaining friends, 
Tychicus of Asia’, perhaps in the hope that a native of the province 
might succeed in recalling Asia to its allegiance. So the curtain 
falls upon the Apostle’s relations with the Asian Churches. 

6. It was probably after the death of St Paul that St Peter 
wrote his circular letter to the Churches of Asia Minor?, The 
letter makes no special reference to the affairs of the province of 
Asia, but its account of the condition of Christians in Asia Minor 
must be taken to apply to provincial Asia, which was one of the 
four provinces addressed‘. In the first place it is remarkable that 
while St Paul himself is not mentioned, the Apostle of the 


1 Hort, Judaistice Christianity, p.131ff. receive the letter, which, to judge from 
2 Acts xx. 4 “Actavol dé Tixixos xat the order of the names, entered Asia 

Tpdg¢iuos. Cf. Eph. vi. 21. Minor by way of the Euxine, possibly at 
3 See St Mark?, p. xxii. Sinope; cf. Hort, First Ep. of St Peter, 
4 Not however the first province to pp. 17, 176ff. 
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Circumcision not only associates himself in this letter with two 
of St Paul’s companions, Silvanus and Mark (iv. 12 f.), but makes 
considerable use of St Paul’s Epistles, and among them of the 
encyclical IIpds ’Edeoious. The fact has been used as an indication 
of date, but it may serve also to shew the delicate care with which 
St Peter endeavours to maintain the continuity of Christian 
teaching in churches which had been to some extent estranged 
from their founder, and without such an intimation might have 
been led to regard Peter in the light of a rival to whom they 
were invited to transfer their allegiance. But for our purpose 
it is more important to take note of the.relations. which 
existed..at..thetime*between the Christian..communities. and 
their_.pagan..neighbours. Christians were spoken. against. as 
evil-doers (ii..12); their reasons were demanded with a rude- 
ness which called for the exercise of meekness (iii. 15); there 
was always a chance that any one of them might be called to 
suffer as a Christian; already they had been tried by fire, and 
were learning to bear their share in the sufferings of Christ 
(iv. 12 ff). Yet the persecution was as yet unofficial. The 
Apostle presses on the Churches the duty of absolute loyalty to 
the Emperor and the Proconsul (ii. 13 ff.). Rome, indeed, is already 
‘Babylon’ (v. 13), but Nero, if he is still living, exercises a power 
which is of God, and while God is alone to be feared, the Emperor 
must be held in honour (ii. 17). The troubles of the Asian 
Christians came as yet from their neighbours rather than from the 
State; their refusal to share in the revelries and impurities of 
heathenism brought upon them the illwill and abuse and, as far 
as the civil power permitted, the maltreatment of relatives or 
fellowcitizens (iv. 3 ff.). The trial fell with especial weight upon 
Christian slaves, who had no protection against the cruelty of 
pagan masters, and who formed a large proportion of the early 
Christian societies. 

7. In the Apocalypse of John the field is narrowed again to 
Proconsular--Asie-- The opening chapters of the book take the 
reader on tour through a great part of the Province; he accom- 
panies the bearer of the Apocalyptic circular from Ephesus to 
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Smyrna, and thence passes inland to Mysian Pergamum, Lydian 
Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia, and Phrygian Laodicea. Each 
of the seven cities had its Christian society, and in some cases 
at least this society was associated with neighbouring churches 
to which it would transmit the Apocalypse or a copy. Thus 
Pergamum was within easy reach of Adramyttium and Troas 
(Acts xx. 5 ff., 2 Cor. ii, 12), Laodicea of Hierapolis and Colossae 
(Col. ii. 1, iv. 13), and Ephesus itself of Miletus, Magnesia and 
Tralles; so that the route indicated secured the distribution of 
St John’s encyclical among all the Christian brotherhoods in Asia‘. 

St John, like St Peter, makes no mention of St Paul. The 
founder of the Asian Churches seems to have disappeared altogether 
from their field of sight. If we are to believe a considerable school of 
modern critics, the Apocalypse not only ignores St Paul, but bitterly 
and repeatedly attacks those who still claimed to follow his teaching. 
In the opinion of these scholars the Nicolaitans of c. ii. are the 
Pauline Christians of the age of St John*. It is possible that this 
remarkable theory holds an element of truth. The advocates of 
laxity may have sheltered themselves under the great authority 
of St Paul, quoting detached sentences from his epistles? in 
support of their tenets; they may have represented the réle of the 
Apostle of the Uncircumcision as that of a deliverer of Gentile 
Christendom from the yoke which the older Apostles and the 
mother Church had sought to impose by the decree of A.D. 49; 
it is even barely possible that behind the enigmatic name which 
they bore there may lie some reference to the spiritual victories 
won by the man whom they claimed as the author of their 
policy. Against pseudo-Paulinists such as these John takes his 
stand, as St Paul himself would certainly have done; but against 
Paul‘ or his teaching there is not a word. No doubt it is 
strange that so great a figure as that of St Paul should have been 
forgotten or eclipsed in the country which had been the earliest 


1 See above, c. v. That the Apostle’s words were wrested 
2 See the commentary on ¢. ii. 13. after this manner we know from Rom. 
3 H.g. 1 Cor. x. 19 Tl ody pnui; bre iii. 8; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 

eldwdrd0urév rb écrw; ib. 23 mavra eLeotw. 4 On the slight said to be intended in 


Tit. 1. 15 mwdvra KaOapa rots KaOapois. xxi, 14, see comm. ad loc. 
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and principal scene of his evangelistic work. But account must 
be taken of several circumstances. More than a generation had 
passed away since his residence at Ephesus, and the other Asian 
cities had never seen him in the flesh}, or had known him only 
as an itinerant evangelist? The rapid movements of life which 
played over the surface of Ionian civilization in the years between 
the beginning of Nero’s reign and the end of Domitian’s; the 
transit over Asia of many of the greater ‘lights’ of the Church 
on their way from Palestine westwards, and the settlement of 
some of them in the province*; the presence in Asia of men 
who had known the Lord in the days of His flesh or had 
conversed with those who knew Him‘—these things all tended 
to wipe out the memory of St Paul from the minds of the 
Asian Christians. John himself as the émiot/Ov0s, whether 
we regard him as the Apostle or the Elder, may well have 
excited throughout the province a sentiment of veneration such 
as had never been felt for the éerpwua* of the Apostolic body. 
It is not surprising that St John is seen to fill and more than 
fill the place once occupied by St Paul, or that so few traces are 
left of the great Apostle’s work in the Churches of Asia when they 
emerge to sight again at the end of the first century. 

8. That Christianity in Asia was, in the time of the 
Apocalyptist, a force with which paganism had to reckon is 
evident from the new attitude which its enemies were beginning 
to assume towards it—a point to which we shall presently recur. 
In the larger cities the Christians probably formed an appreciable 
fraction of the population; Ignatius, some fifteen or twenty years 
after the date of the Apocalypse, can speak of the zrodumA7 Gea of 
the Ephesian Church*. Asia Minor was destined to become the 
stronghold of Christianity, and in no other province of the Empire 
was the faith so widely disseminated or represented by so many 


1 Cf. Col. ii. 1. h érépa atrod Ovyarhp év aylw mvevmare 
2 See c. vi. modrevoapévn ev Edéow avamaverac’ ert 
3 Polycrates ap. Eus. H.L. iii. 31 kal 5 kal “Iwavv7s... 

yap kal kara Thy ’Aclay pmeydha oroxela SIMA shi BOY. 

cexolunrat,...Pikurmov Tov d&deKa arro- 5 x Cor. xv. 8. 


oto\wy ds Kexolunrat év ‘leparddet kal duo 6 Ign. Eph. i. 3, ef. Lightfoot’s note 
Ouyarépes avrod yeynpakviar mapAcvot kal ad loc. 
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societies! as in the province of Asia. Nevertheless, Asian 
Christianity, as represented by St John in the Apocalypse, does 
not create a wholly satisfactory impression. The Churches pass 
before us, and each is separately reviewed, with varying judgements. 
If good work is being done at Ephesus, it is not the work of the 
first days (ii. 4 f.). At Pergamum and Thyatira there is much to 
be commended, but also something to be censured; in each of 
these Churches there is a ‘ Nicolaitan’ circle, and at Thyatira its 
ends are promoted by a local prophetess who is tolerated by the 
Church (ii. 15,20). At Sardis Christianity is in danger of becoming 
an empty profession (iii. 1); at Laodicea, the self-satisfaction of 
commercial prosperity is eating out the heart of Christian humility 
and love (iii. 15 ff.). Only Smyrna and Philadelphia deserve un- 
mixed praise, and in each case it has been earned under the 
discipline of suffering (ii. 9 ff, iii. 10). Only at Philadelphia do we 
seem to hear of progress; before this Church an open door had 
been set in the great trade-route which connected the town with 
the highlands of Phrygia, and some attempt had perhaps been 
made to take advantage of it for missionary work? 

Yet as a whole the Asian Church as seen in the Apocalypse is 
still holding its own; the notes of faith, love, service, perseverance 
are to be found everywhere except at Laodicea, and to Laodicea 
itself a locus poenitentiae is still afforded. The Nicolaitan party 
has not as yet made great progress; at Ephesus its practices are 
regarded by the great body of the Church with detestation (ii. 6 
puceis Ta Epya Tov Nixodaitdv); at Pergamum it seems to be 
a small minority (11. 15 éyeus Kal od Kpatodytas KTX.); at Thyatira 
the Nicolaitan prophetess is merely suffered (ii. 20 ddefs). As 
for Judaism, the purity of the faith was no longer in danger from 
that cause; the open and bitter antagonism of the Synagogue had 
opened the eyes of the Christians, and worked for the good of the 
Church. 


? Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission u.Aus- Asien ist.,.die christliche Hauptprovinz 
breitung d. Christentums, p.461: ‘‘Klein- in Kleinasien geworden.” (KE, Tr., pp. 
asien...ist das christliche Land xar’ 326, 364.) 
éfox7v in vorkonstantinischer Zeit ge- 2 See Ramsay, Letters, p. 404 f. 
wesen”’; ib. p. 484: ‘Die Provinz 
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9. The Nicolaitan minority calls for separate consideration. 
As represented by the Apocalyptist, the party—for it was still 
perhaps a party rather than a sect—taught Christians (rods éuovs 
dovAovs) to commit fornication and to eat food offered in sacrifice 
to idols (ii. 14, 20); it did the work of Balaam, whose counsels 
brought on Israel the disaster of Baal-peor; the prophetess who 
pushed its claims at Thyatira was a second Jezebel, pressing 
upon the people of God the immoralities of a heathen society. It 
may be assumed that the Nicolaitans themselves disclaimed any 
immoral object. Their purpose, it has been pleaded, was “ to effect 
a reasonable compromise with the established usages of Graeco- 
Roman society”; they taught that Christians ought to remain 
members of the pagan clubs?, and that they might do so without 
disloyalty to their faith. Such a course, they would argue, involved 
nothing worse than the abandonment of an obsolete decree. The 
Jerusalem decree had been issued at the first beginning of Gentile 
Christianity; it had been circulated by St Paul in Pamphylia 
and Lycaonia (Acts xvi. 4), and doubtless had reached Ephesus. 
But St Paul himself had permitted at Corinth some modification 
of the ban against e/Swd08ura, recognizing the liberty of Christians 
to partake without question of meat which was sold in the markets 
or set before them at a friend’s table, while he insisted that charity 
to weaker brethren should preclude them from eating an e/dwdd0- 
@urov which had been declared to be such or from taking part in 
a banquet held in a pagan temple (1 Cor. vill. 10, x. 25 ff). It 
may be presumed that a similar compromise had been reached at 
Ephesus, and throughout the Pauline Churches. But the minority 
was dissatisfied, The existing rule excluded members of the 
Church not only from the public festivals which were the pride 
of the Ionian cities’, but from the private clubs which connected 
their common meals with sacrificial rites, and met in buildings 
dedicated to a pagan deity. Those who desired to participate in 
gatherings of the latter kind might have had much to urge in 
their defence; it was only by such wise concessions that Christianity 


1 Ramsay, Letters, pp. 299, 335 ff., * For the Ephesian festivals see Hicks, 
346. Ephesus, p. 79f. 
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could hope to leaven the life of these Greek cities; to stand aloof 
from all social reunions was to incur suspicion and dislike, and 
such conduct would end in a general uprising against the Church, 
perhaps in its suppression throughout Asia. These arguments 
might have been used by the party with more or less of sincerity, 
but they did not succeed in deceiving the Seer of the Apocalypse. 
He saw in the Nicolaitan proposals not the mere abandonment of a 
primitive Church order, not only the adoption of a weak concordat 
with the pagan society by which the Church was environed, but 
an indirect attack upon the sanctities of the Christian life. The 
Jerusalem conference had in its decree brought into juxtaposition 
the eating of edwAdOvta and indulgence in sexual impurity? 
(Acts xv. 20, 27), and John had not lived in a Greek city without 
becoming aware that the two things were in fact closely bound up 
together. Pagan festivities were too often occasions of immora- 
lities from which Gentile converts had been rescued with the 
greatest difficulty. If words meant anything to the writer of the 
Apocalypse, he regarded the question raised by the Nicolaitans 
as vital, and the danger as imminent. From participation in a 
pagan guild-feast to licentiousness was but a step; yet the guilds 
were bound up with the life of the cities, and to repudiate them 
was a serious matter for Christians who were engaged in the local 
trades”. When even Christian prophecy, in the person of the 
Thyatiran Jezebel, was advocating Nicolaitan principles, it was 
time for the prophet of the Apocalypse to speak with no uncertain 
voice; and his words (ii. 22 f.), viewed in this light, are not 
more severe than the occasion demanded. 

10. The Nicolaitan controversy raises the whole question of 
the relation of Christianity in Asia to Paganism at the moment 
when St John wrote. In no part of the Empire was paganism 
more strenuous or resourceful, and in none, so far as we can 
judge, was the conflict between the old religion and the new so 


1 Topvebca, wopvela (Apoc. ii. 14, 20f.) tempt to live at peace with pagan neigh- 
cannot be interpreted otherwise without —bours, 
doing violence to the plain meaning of * On this point see Ramsay, Letters, 
the words, nor can the language usedin op. 352. He is speaking of Thy atira, 
li. 6, 23 be justified if the Nicolaitan where ‘‘Jezebel’’ was at work. 
surrender was merely a well-meant at- 
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nearly brought to a head. At Ephesus in 54~5 the cry was already 
raised of Christ. or Artemis, and the city of the Artemision had 
been lashed to a fine fury by the prospect of their great goddess, 
the worship of Asia and the Empire, being abandoned at the 
bidding of a Jew. What Artemis was to Ephesus, such was 
Asklepios to Pergamum; indeed, each of the cities had its local 
cult of one or more deities, Hellenic in name, but more or less 
Asiatic in origin and character. These cults were intimately 
connected with the interests of the local tradesmen and artizans’, 
as well as of the municipalities and of those in authority; anyone 


who attacked the religion of an Asian city brought upon himself 
the illwill of the whole population. The Jews from the time of 


the Seleucids had been free to follow their own faith and even to 
make proselytes where they could, and it may have been their 
policy to preserve the status quo, by shutting their eyes to much 
that their consciences disapproved. But the new religion was 
content with nothing less than an active crusade against idolatry’ ; 
if St Paul and his friends were not fepocvdoz, they were scarcely 
free, as the grammateus of Ephesus maintained, from the charge 
of speaking ill of the local deity ; whatever Alexander the Jew 
may have had to say in his defence (Acts xix. 38), the Christian 
Apostle could scarcely have urged this plea. What happened at 
Ephesus in St Paul’s time must have happened, mutates mutandis, 


in all Asian cities where Christianity gained an entrance. Every- | 
where in Asia it found itself opposed to a religious system which | 


was deeply rooted in the affections and supported by the interests 
of the citizens, and which entered into every department of social 
and commercial life. Sooner or later an open conflict was inevit- 
able. When the Apocalypse was written the conflict had begun 
all along the line. 


1 Cf. Acts xix. 23, 25, 27- p- 264, and ef. Acts xix. 26. 
2 See Westcott, Epp. of St John, 
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ANTICHRIST IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA DURING 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The conflict which in the days of the Apocalyptist lay 
before the Christians of Asia was more than an encounter with 
the prejudices or the interests of their fellow-townsmen, due to an 
attempt to substitute a new religion for a long-established cult. 
Two empires’ were about to meet in mortal combat: the Kingdom 
of God represented by the Church, the World-power represented 
by Rome. As the struggle revealed itself to the eyes of the Seer, 
it was a war of the Christ with the Antichrist. 


Within the limits of the New Testament, the word ‘ Antichrist’ 
occurs only in the Epistles of St John; cf. 1 Jo. ii. 18 Kkafus 
nxovoate dtu Avtixpiotos épxerat, Kal viv avtixpurtot TodXol yeydvacw ; 
ib. 22 ovTds éotw 6 avtixpioTos, 6 dpvovpevos Tov maTépa Kal TOV Vvidv ; 
iv. 3 Totro [sc. wav mvedpa d pr) dpodroyet tov “Iycoty] éotly 1d Tov 
avtixpiotov, 0 dxykdare Ore épxerat, kal viv ev TO Koopw eotiv ON 5 
2 Jo. 7 ovros [sc. 6 px) duoroyav “Incotv Xpucrév epxdpmevov ev capxt | 
eotly 6 mAdvos kat 6 dytixpiotos. Here the expected coming of 
Antichrist is represented as finding a fulfilment in the docetic 
views of the person of Christ which were prevalent in St John’s 
time, and 1 Jo. iv. 3 is accordingly quoted against the docetic 
schools of the second century by Polycarp (Phil. 7) and Irenaeus 
(iii. 16. 6, 8). Irenaeus, however, uses the name ‘ Antichrist’ in 
connexion with eschatological speculations based on 2 Thess. ii. 
(Iren. iii. 7. 1, v. 25. 1) and on the Apocalypse (Iren. v. 26. 1 ff.), and 
from Irenaeus this use of the word descended to Hippolytus, whose 
tract [epi rod cwrijpos yuav “Incot Xpictod Kal wept rod dvtixplorou 
is in our hands. 


1 The expression is borrowed from Bp Westcott’s great Essay in Epp. of St John, 
p. 250 ff. 
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2. It is remarkable that a word so “characteristic of the 
School of St John?” does not appear in the Apocalypse, where it 
might have served the writer’s purpose in more than one passage. 
That the conception of a personal Antichrist existed among the 
Christians of Asia in the first century is certain from 1 John ii. 18. 
Doubtless they had ‘heard’ it from the prophets, and the prophets 
had inherited the idea if not the word from the Synagogue. ° 
Whether the germ of the idea is to be found with Gunkel in the 
Babylonian myth of Marduk and Tiamat, or in Daniel’s presenta- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes’, Jewish apocalypses of the first 
century shew that the Messianic hope of the time rested on a 
dark background of forebodings aroused by the expectation of an 
anti-Messiah*. A corresponding development of the doctrine of 
Antichrist is to be found in Christian circles during the Apostolic 
age. 


The locus classicws in the Epistles is 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. Here 
the final antagonist of the Christ is described as 6 dv6pwios 
TIS avoutas OY 6 avopos, O aVTLKEiEVOS Kal UrEepaipopevos ert TavTA 
Aeyouevov Oedv 7 céBacpa*, His wapovoia stands in strong con- 
trast with that of the Christ; it is Kar’ évépyeay tod carava, not 
Tov Geod ; it is ev Tacy Suvapet Kal onpeiors Kal Tépace Wevdovs, not of 
truth. But his doom is sure; the Christ will prevail ; the ‘ Law- 
less One’ is destined to perish (6 vids THs dwAcias) at the Coming of 
the Lord (év 6 Kdvpios “Iyoots dveA TO Tveipate TOD GTOpaTOS abTod* 
Kal KaTapyyoe TH emipaveta THs Tapovatas airod). The revelation of 
this person (for such he certainly seems to be) is delayed by some 
restraining force (ro xaréxov, 6 xaréxwv), the nature of which had 
apparently been explained by the Apostle when he was at Thessa- 
lonica (76 katéxov oidare), though for some good reason he is 
unwilling to commit it to writing. Meanwhile, the principle of 
avopia is already at work. 

Assuming that 2 Thess. is a genuine work of St Paul, it is one 
of his earlier Epistles, and may be placed in the last years of 
Claudius (48—49, Harnack ; 53, Zahn). “O xar€xwv is perhaps the 
reigning Emperor, and 76 Katéxov his policy. As for the avojL0s, 
the conception is based partly on the O.T., and partly it is sugges- 
ted by the memory of the late Emperor Gaius, and his mad attempt 
to set up a statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. When 
Claudius was gone, a new Emperor might return to Caligula’s folly 


1 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 70. 4 Cf. Dan. lc. 
2 Cf. Dan. xi. 36. 5 Cf. Isa, xi. 4, a passage which the 


8 Cf, Apoc. Baruch xxxv. ff. Asc. of Targum applies to Armillus. 
Isaiah 4, 4 Esdr. 5 ff. 
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or surpass it, and prove himself a very Antichrist. But there 
is nothing in the Apostle’s words which compels the belief that 
Nero was in his thoughts, or even that he consciously connected 
the Antichrist with a future Emperor. All that he definitely 
foretells is the advent of a great antichristian power after the 
removal of the existing bar, and before the second Advent of 
the Lord. 

An earlier Christian apocalypse, based on the teaching of Christ 
and now embodied in the Synoptic Gospels (Me. xili.= Mt. xxiv. = 
Le, xxi.), may have been already in circulation when 2 Thess. was 
written. It speaks of the ‘ Abomination of Desolation’ ‘‘ standing 
(éornxota) where he ought not” (Mc.) or “standing (éo7¢0s) in a holy 
place” (Mt.). St Luke substitutes for this the paraphrase, ‘“‘ When 
ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her 
desolation is at hand,” ie., writing after the fall of the city, he 
interprets the prophecy as fulfilled in the investment of Jerusalem 
by Titus. But whatever may be intended by the BdeAvypa rHs 
éonpdcews, it is difficult to overlook the general resemblance 
between St Mark’s éornxdra orov ov det = ev Tor dyiw (Mt.), and St 
Paul’s dote avrov eis Tov vadv Tod Geot Kabica. The Bddrdvypa had 
been almost realized under Caligula, and the Apostle looked forward 
to its full realization, perhaps in the near future; to St Luke, who 
outlived St Paul, the day seemed to have come when the city was 
invested by the Roman general. 


3. In the Apocalypse another stage is reached. Assuming 
that the book in its present form belongs, as Irenaeus states, to 
the end of Domitian’s reign, the follies of Caligula, the atrocities 
of Nero, and the victory of Titus? belong to the past; a quarter 
of a century separates the fall of Jerusalem from the vision 
of Patmos. New developments call for new conceptions of the 
autichristian power, and to St John, guided by his recollections of 
the Book of Daniel, it assumes the form of a Wild Beast. Two 
Wild Beasts are mentioned in ¢. xiii., but the second does not retain 
the name ; he reappears in a later chapter as the False Prophet; 
from ¢. xill, 11 the first Wild Beast, whose prophet he is, receives 
the title +o @npiov to the exclusion of his subordinate, and if we 
may use a word which the writer of the Apocalypse perhaps in- 
tentionally lays aside, this first Wild Beast is the Antichrist of 
St John’s vision, To him belongs the mystic number 666 ; it is 

1 Mt. adds, 7d pnOev did Aan tod the Apocalypse, but in reference not to 


mpopyrov. Cf. Dan. ix. 27, xi. 24, xii.11. Jerusalem but to Babylon (xvii. 4f., 
* Both Bddrvypa and épyuody occur in xviii. 16, 19). 
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he who Jike St Paul’s avowos! is worshipped by the world, and sets 
his mark on his worshippers; it is on him that the new Babylon 
reposes ; it is he who is at last seized and cast with his prophet 
into the lake of fire. In one important particular, however, 
St John has made an advance upon St Paul. The Apocalyptic 
Beast vanishes before the final parousia; a long interval appears 
to intervene between his disappearance and the end, during which 
the forces of evil muster round Satan himself, who is thus the 
ultimate antagonist of Christ and of the Church. 

4. Who or what is the Beast of the Apocalypse? Sometimes. 
he seems to be regarded as personal (e.g. xvii. 8, 11); at other 
times we appear to be dealing with an impersonal abstraction 
(xi. I ff, xvii. 3, 7 f.). The same phenomenon has been observed 
in the Synoptic apocalypse and in St Paul’s prophecy ‘of the 
Man of Sin, and the obvious explanation is that in each case the 
writer means to represent a principle which finds its illustration 
and works itself out, in individuals. If the line of interpretation 
adopted in the present commentary be accepted, the Apocalypse 
refers in terms which are necessarily obscure to Nero and Domitian 
as successive embodiments of the Beast; the Beast itself is properly 
the hostile World-power which was identified with the Roman 
Empire, and personified in the first two persecuting Emperors. 

“Two Empires, two social organizations, designed to embrace 
the whole world, started together in the first century....In prin- 
ciple, in mode of action, in sanctions, in scope, in history they offer 
an absolute contrast....The history of the Roman Empire is from 
the first the history of a decline and fall...the history of the 
Christian Empire is from the first the history of a victorious 
progress.” The antithesis which is set forth in these eloquent 
words may not have been observed at first; it does not appear 
in our Lord’s attitude towards the Roman rule in Judaea, or 
in the teaching of St Paul upon the duty of Christians towards 
civil rulers, or even in St Paul’s prophecy, where the Empire 
and the Emperor are viewed in the light of a protecting rather 

1 Both descriptions rest ultimately on 2 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 253. 
Daniel vii. 8, xi. 36. F 
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than a hostile force. St Peter’s Epistle is probably later than the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution, but it reinforces St Paul’s 
appeal for loyalty. There was obviously no ground for the 
charge of disloyalty which the Jews brought against our Lord 
before Pilate (Jo. xix. 12), and against Paul and Silas before the 
Thessalonian politarchs (Acts xvii. 5 ff.). It was not on the side 
of the Church that the quarrel began’; in all probability it would 
never have begun had not Rome provoked it by aggressive 
measures which the Church could not but resent. 

5. Nero opened hostilities in 64, initiating a policy of per- 
secution which was not formally abandoned during the rest of the 
century. The circumstances are thus described by Tacitus? and 
Suetonius: 

Tac. Awn. xv. 44 ‘non ope humana, non largitionibus principis 
aut deum placamentis decedebat infamia, quin iussum incendium cre- 
deretur. ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis 
poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. 
...igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur’, deinde indicio eorum multi- 
tudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani 
generis coniuncti (corr. convicti) sunt. et pereuntibus addita ludibria, 
ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in usum nocturni 
luminis urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et 
circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel 
curriculo insistens. unde quamquam adversus sontes et novissima 
exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate publica 
sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur.” Suet. Vero 16 ‘multa sub 
eo et animadversa severe et coercita...afflicti suppliciis Christiani, 
genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae.” 

It is evident that Tacitus, who certainly held no brief for 
the Christian faith, represents Nero as the real author of the 
outrage. It took the form of a police measure, as Suetonius says, 
but in the first instance it was simply a device for screening the 
Emperor’s own infamy. Christians already had a bad name with 
the Roman populace, but no attack would have been made upon 
their lives had not Nero sacrificed them to save himself. When 


he proceeded to offer the use of the Vatican Gardens for the 


1 How little disposed the Church was 2 On the trustworthiness of Tacitus 
to make difficulties on her part may be see Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. 9 f., 725. 
gathered (e.g.) from St Luke’s readiness ° Hither their Christian Faith or their 


to use the title YeBaords (Acts xxy. 21,25). guilt as incendiaries. 
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executions and to mix with the spectators, even the Roman mob 
recognized the brutality (saevittam) of his conduct. 

6. Even if Nero had desired to abandon the policy of per- 
secution, it would have been difficult for him to do so. The words 
of Suetonius suggest that notwithstanding the reaction brought 
about by the Emperor’s callousness, repressive measures continued 
in force. Sulpicius Severus, who wrote in the fourth century, may 
be confusing later times with those of Nero when he writes 
(chron. ii. 29) in reference to the latter: “post etiam datis legibus 
religio vetabatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse 
non licebat?,” but he is certainly right in adding with regard to 
the atrocities of 64, “hoc initio in Christianos saeviri coeptum ” ; 
and, as Lightfoot points out, when once persecution had begun the 
Roman Jews, with Poppaea Sabina at their back, would scarcely have 
been content to let it cease altogether. The martyrdoms of St Peter 
and St Paul are connected with Nero by Tertullian (scorp. 15) 
and Origen (ap. Eus. H. £. iii. 1), and those Apostles were but the 
leaders of a great army of martyrs The horrors of that first 
onslaught on the Roman Christians must have made a lasting 
impression on the Churches throughout the Empire; and the man 
who had exhausted every form of cruelty in his sudden attack 
upon an innocent community and had revelled in the agonies of 
his victims may well have become among Christians everywhere 
the symbol of brute force triumphing over righteousness and truth, 
of the World-power standing in direct antithesis to the Kingdom 
of God—in a word, of Antichrist, or to use St John’s image, of the 
Beast. 

7. So strong was the impression made by the personality of 
Nero upon the Roman world that after his violent death in 68 
there were many who believed or professed to believe that he was 
still alive. While some of his friends year after year strewed his 
tomb with the flowers of spring and summer, others issued edicts 
in his name and professed that he would shortly return to the con- 


1 So Ramsay, Church in the Roman ? Cf. Clem. 1 Cor. 6 oN THOS ék- 
Empire, p. 244; but see Lightfoot, Ig- Next @y olriwes moX)aits aixlats Kal Bacdvors 
natius, i. p. tof.; Sanday, in Hep. iv. oa fipros maGovres Urddevryua Ka\oTOV 
Vii., p. 408. éyévovTo vir, 
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fusion of his enemies. More than one pretender claimed to be a 
Nero returned from his wanderings, or even restored to life. There 
were those who whispered that the great Emperor was hiding in 
Parthia, and would some day cross the borders at the head of a 
Parthian host. The Christian prophet would not, of course, give 
credit to these stories, but they served to supply some of the 
features of his symbolism. The Beast is represented as simulating 
the Resurrection and Return of the Christ; his deadly wound has 
been healed (xiii. 3); he is coming again*, Nero is doubly an 
Antichrist; the historical Nero persecuted the Church, the Nero 
of popular myth caricatured‘ the faith. The legend, indeed, was 
not without a counterpart of historical fact. When the Apocalypse 
was written, Nero had in truth returned in the person of Domitian 
(xvii. II). 

8. The brief reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius are of no 
interest to the student of the struggle between the Empire and 
the Church and may be left out of his reckoning, as St John leaves 
them out in Apoc. xvil. 10, where Vespasian follows immediately 
after Nero. With Vespasian the Flavian house® entered on a spell 
of power which lasted for more than a quarter of a century. Its 
policy, in the belief of Professor Ramsay, was strongly anti- 
christian. Attention is called to a passage in Severus Sulpicius, 
probably derived from the lost Histories of Tacitus*, in which 
the chronicler describing a council of war held after the fall of 
Jerusalem says (il. 30): “alii et Titus ipse evertendum in primis 
templum censebant quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum 
religio tollatur...Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse; radice sublata 
stirpem facile perituram.” This, if trustworthy, assigns a reason 
for a Flavian policy adverse to the Church, and the hint dropt by 
Hilary (c. Arian. 3) that Vespasian was among the Imperial per- 


1 Suet. Nero 57,cf. Lightfoot, Clement, character of the Christ. Compare dvti- 


Lip sAr E- 

2 Cf. Renan, L’Antéchrist, pp. 317 ff., 
351 fi. 

3 Apoc. xvii. 8 rapecra:. Cf. 2 Thess. 
ii. g ov €orly 7 mapovcta Kar evépyeay 
Tov gaTava. 

4+ The davtixpicros is not a mere dyrti- 
éixos OF avrixeiwevos, but an adversary 
who consciously or not simulates the 


Kkatoap (representative of the Emperor), 
a word which passed into Aramaic (Dal- 
man, Worterbuch, s.v.). 

® Vespasian 69—79, Titus 79—81, 
Domitian 81—96. 

® Ramsay, Church in the R. Empire, 
pp. 253, 256. Cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
ts Dee kbs 
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secutors makes in the same direction}. 
carries us far. 


But neither statement 
It is only when we reach the third and last of the 
Flavian Emperors that there is indubitable evidence of a revival 
on a large scale of Nero’s attitude towards the Christians. 
Lightfoot has collected a catena of passages which justify the 
belief that Domitian was the second great persecutor?. One refer- 
ence to his persecuting policy is contemporary: Clement of Rome 
speaks of ras aigyidious Kal érraddrdovus yevouevas Huiv cuppopas 
Kal wepimt@aers—words which, as Lightfoot shews, accurately 
describe the capricious and reiterated attacks which distinguished 
this Emperor’s policy in reference to the Church®. It is perhaps 
due to the feline stealthiness and rapidity with which Domitian 
dealt his blows that so few details remain. The names of two of 
his victims at Rome are preserved, and the facts are significant. 
T. Flavius Clemens, a cousin of the Emperor, had but just quitted 
the consulship, in which he had been Domitian’s colleague, when 
he was arrested and put to death; while his wife Domitilla, 
Domitian’s niece, was banished to one of the islands off the coast of 
Campania—Pontia or Pandateria—where political prisoners were 
detained. Suetonius‘ contents himself with saying that Flavius 
Clemens, whom he designates contemptissimae inertiae, was put to 
death repente, ex tenuissima suspicione ; but from Dio Cassius® we 
learn that the charge brought against both husband and wife was 
one of ‘atheism’ (d@edTnT0s), and he adds: uP’ Hs Kal adrox es Ta 
tov “lovdaiwy @0n é£oxéXXovTEs TOAAOL KaTedixdaOnaay, Kal of 
pev amréOavov. Putting the data together, it is natural to infer 
that Fl. Clemens and his wife suffered for their Christian faith, and 
that they were by no means the only victims of Domitian’s hostility 
to ‘Jewish’ ways’. But this attack on the members of the Roman 


1 As to objections to this statement of 
Hilary founded on the silence of Melito 
(Hus. H.E. iv. 26) and a counter-state- 
ment of Tertullian (dpol. 5) see Light- 
foot, op. cit. p. 16. 

2 St Clement, 1. p. 104. 

SO}, CHENG 10% Ut 

4 Domitianus, 15. 

5 Hist. Rom. lxvii. 14. 1 sq. The 
whole passage may be seen in Preuschen, 
Analecta p. 13 f. 


6 All Jews must have been severely 
tried by Vespasian’s order that the 
half shekel payable to the support of 
the Temple at Jerusalem should still be 
collected and be applied to the use of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. This order in the 
hands of Domitian became a pretext for 
harsh measures being directed against 
recusant Jews. (Suet. Dom. 2; see Light- 
foot Ignatius i. p. 12.) Butit could not 
affect the Emperor’s relatives or other 
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Church, which seems to have been limited to a few leaders 
of Roman society, does not fully explain the position which 
Domitian holds in Christian tradition among Imperial persecutors 
of the faith. It is not only from Rome that the evidence comes, 
but from Sardis, whose bishop Melito writes to the Emperor 
Antoninus (Eus. H. £. iv. 26): wovot mavtwv avarrevabévtes b7r0 
tTiwev Backavev avOpetrey Tov Kal nuds év diaBorn KaTaaTioat 
Aoyov 7OéAncav Népwyv cali Aowetsavos. Nero’s persecution of 
the Roman Church was notorious, but was Melito likely to have 
coupled Domitian with him as a persecutor if the latter Emperor's 
actions had been limited to a few arrests and executions at Rome 
near the end of his reign? Is it not probable that the Asian 
Churches felt his hand, perhaps some years earlier? And do not 
the words suggest a cause for Domitian’s antichristian policy in 
Asia which is entirely in accord with the conditions described in 
the Apocalypse ? 

9. It is known that Domitian went beyond his predecessor in 
asserting his own divinity: “cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistulam sic coepit: Dominus et Deus noster 
hoe fiert wubet}.” The history of this extraordinary claim is in- 
structive, and must be given here as briefly as may be; for fuller 
details reference may be made to G. Boissier, La religion romaine 
(Paris, 1900), i. pp. 109—186; G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus 
der Romer (Munich, 1902), pp. 71—78, 280—289; V. Chapot, op. 
cit., p. 419 fff. 

As early as the second century before Christ a complimentary 
cult of the genius of Rome or the dea Roma had begun in the 
provinces; there was a templum urbis Romae at Smyrna in B.C. 
1953 a Bwpcds THs “Pomns occurs in 105; a priest of Rome is men- 
tioned by name in a compact between Sardis and Ephesus about 
B.c. 982. A new development of this cult sprang up with the rise 
of the Empire, when the majesty of Rome took a concrete form in 
the person of the princeps. After the apotheosis of Julius Caesar 


non-Jewish Christians; againstthesethe Mommsen, Aurelian was the first 
charge was one of ‘atheism’ simply,i.e. Emperor who officially assumed divine 
of rejecting the religion of Rome. titles. 

1 Suet. Domitian. 13. The claim, 2 Tac. ann. iv. 56. See Wissowa, 
however, was not official; according to Religion u. Kultus der Rémer, p. 281 ff. 
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From the Statue in Munich 
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(29 B.C.) a temple of Dea Roma and Divus Julius was erected 
at Ephesus’. Augustus had no need to wait for an apotheosis; 
during his lifetime temples were erected under the dedication Oeds5 
‘Pépns cal LeBacrod Kaicapos*. When the Pergamenes wished 
to build one in honour of Tiberius, the example of Augustus was 
quoted (Tac. ann. iv. 37 “cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi 
Romae templum apud Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset”). Both 
Augustus and Tiberius kept the new cult within limits; at Rome 
no temple was dedicated to either Emperor within his lifetime: 
Tiberius allowed only one Augusteum to be erected in his honour 
within the province of Asia, and refused to permit Spain to follow 
the example of the Asian cities. Gaius, who succeeded him, was a 
man of another and a weaker type; epileptic, often on the verge of 
insanity, incapable of self-control, he had in early life imbibed from 
Herod Agrippa® a vicious taste for Oriental magnificence. The 
precedent sparingly allowed by his predecessors offered this prince 
a welcome opportunity of self-aggrandisement; as a god he could 
surround himself with more than royal display‘. Gaius carried 
his pretensions to a point at which they became at once ridiculous 
and dangerous; he removed the heads of famous statues and 
substituted his own: he attempted to erect a statue of himself 
in the Holy of holies at Jerusalem. The Alexandrian Jews 
were forced to admit the Emperor’s image into their synagogues, 
and if the Church did not suffer, it was probably because she had 
as yet no buildings set apart for worship, and was not sufficiently 
powerful to attract attention. The “furious Caligula,” as Gibbon 
rightly designates him, might have gone to even greater lengths, 
had not his reign been cut short by assassination (41). Claudius, 
if no better than Gaius, was saner, and during his reign there 
was no fresh attempt to force the Emperor-worship on the 
Jews, unless indeed something of this kind, in which the Roman 
Christians were also involved, is suggested by the well-known 


1 Dio Cassius, li. 20. 4 Suet. C. Caligula 22, ‘‘admonitus et 
2 Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. select. principum et regum se excessisse fas- 
iis ped Fe tigium, divinam ex eo maiestatem asse- 


3 Wissowa, p. 184; Westcott, Epp. rere sibi coepit.” 
of St John, p. 274. 
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words of Suetonius? : “ Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit.” It is not clear why the Roman Jews or 
Jewish Christians should have given trouble on any other ground. 
We read, too, of a temple erected in honour of Claudius at 
Camulodunum in Britain, which was regarded as indicating that 
the Romans had come to stay and to rule2 Yet if the Imperial 
cult went on under Claudius, there is no evidence that it was en- 
couraged by him. After death Claudius received his apotheosis’, 
but amidst shouts of ridicule which are voiced in the Apotheosis 
of Seneca. Nero, on the other hand, might easily have made good 
a claim of this kind. No Emperor on the whole made so deep an 
impression, a circumstance due to the dramatic power and con- 
sciousness of something approaching to genius which remained with 
him to the last; qualis artifex pereo! Quite early in his life in an 
Egyptian inscription he is called 6 ayaOos Saipwv tis oixoupévns. 
But he was not tempted like his predecessors to imagine himself 
divine, preferring to gain credit for brilliant endowments of a 
human type. He shrank from the title of Diwus and the erection 
of temples in his honour, because they seemed to forebode the 
approach of death, and Nero loved life better than a shadowy 
immortality’, No such feelings held back Domitian from press- 
ing his claims to Divine honours. He found a gloomy and 
perhaps a cynical pleasure in the shouts which greeted his arrival 
at the amphitheatre with Domitia; domino et dominae feliciter’. 
Unable to rouse enthusiasm or admiration, he could insist on 
being regarded as a god’. 

10. The province of Asia accepted with acclamation the new 
cult of Rome and the Emperor. For more than 200 years Rome 
had been mistress in Asia, and on the whole she had contributed 
to the prosperity of her great province; but the provincials had 
suffered from the extortions of greedy officials, and from the days 


1 Divus Claudius, 25. 

2 Tac. ann. xiv. 31, ‘quasi arx aeter- 
nae dominationis aspiciebatm.” 

° Suet. D. Claudius, 45 ‘‘innumerum 
deorum relatus.” Cf. Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr. tnscr. li. p. 397, 6 eds Kravdxos. 

+ Tac. ann. xv. 74, ‘nam deum honor 
principi non ante habetur quam agere 


inter homines desierit.” 

> Suet. Domitian. 13. 

® Cf. the form of oath quoted by 
Wissowa, p. 71: “per Iovem et divoin 
Augustum,...et genium  imperatoris 
Caesaris Domitiani Augusti deosque 
penates.” 
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of Augustus the principatus had been hailed by the Asian towns 
as their salvation’. Inscription after inscription testifies to the 
loyalty of the cities towards the Empire. At Ephesus, at Smyrna, 
at Pergamum, and indeed throughout the province the Church 
was confronted by an imperialism which was popular and patriotic, 
and bore the character of a religion. Nowhere was the Caesar- 
cult more popular than in Asia*» The Augusteum (S<Bacre?ov), 
or Temple of Rome’® and the Augusti, had long taken its place 
among the public buildings of the greater cities. Augustus, as 
we have seen, refused Divine honours at Rome, but permitted a 
temple to be dedicated to dea Roma and himself at Pergamum. 
The other Asian cities followed the precedent set by the old capital. 
In A.D. 26 they vied with each other for the honour of building a 
temple to Tiberius, when Smyrna gained the coveted distinction 
over the head of Ephesus, on the ground that the latter already 
possessed the Artemision‘. Ephesus, not to be outdone by her 
neighbour, erected an Augusteum, probably to Claudius, and thus 
acquired the title of vewxdpos® of the Imperial worship. These 
local temples were not of merely local interest; their affairs were 
managed by the provincial league known as the Commune Asiae 
(70 xowvov ths “Acias), whose president was styled Asiarch, and 
perhaps also dpyvepeds Tod Kowvov trys ’Acias®. It belonged to 
the Asiarch to direct the worship of the Augusti throughout the 
province, and to preside at games which were held quinquennially 
in the cities where Augustea had been erected’. Such festivals 
are known to have been celebrated from time to time at five of the 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 114 f.; Chapot, 
Laprovince Romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie, 
p. 62 ff. Cf. an inscription of Halicar- 
nassus cited by Zimmerman, Ephesos, 
p. 52 f., which describes Octavian as 
evepyérny Tov avOpmHruv yévous, ds peylo- 
ras é\mldas ovK érdhpwoe pdvov adda Kal 
trenéBadrev, dopadys ev yap yh Kal 
Oddacoa, modes Oe dvOodcw ev elpyyy Kal 
opovola Kal evernpla. 

2 Mommsen, Provinces (H. Tr.), p. 345- 

3 In Asia the cult of Rome was older 
than the province itself; a temple was 
raised to Rome at Smyrna in B.C. 193 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 56). 


4 Tac. ann. iv. 55. 

5 M. Chapot (p. 450) gives a useful 
list of the towns of Asia which possessed 
the neocorate, with the reigns or dates 
when it was received. 

6 On these titles see Lightfoot, Ig: 
natius, iil. p. 404 ff.; Chapot, pp. 454— 
482; Pauly-Wissowa, 8.vy. 

7 Hach of the cities had its local 
high priest of the Augustan cult, who 
seems also to have had the style of 
‘ Asiarch,’ though he was supreme only 
in the local Augusteum. See Light- 
foot, p. 415; Hicks, p. 87. 
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seven cities addressed in the Apocalypse, namely, at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardis, and Philadelphia, 

A system such as this, it is obvious, supplied machinery which 
could at any time be used against the Church with fatal facility. 
To refuse worship to Artemis or Asklepios was to decline a local 
cult; to refuse it to the statue of the Emperor at a time when the 
whole city was taking part in festivities organized by the Commune, 
was to expose oneself to the charge of disloyalty both to the pro- 
vincial authorities and to the Emperor. Our only wonder is that 
this charge had not been laid against the Christians of Asia in 
the time of Claudius or of Nero*; perhaps there is a trace of 
such an anti-Christian movement in the reference to the days 
when Antipas suffered at Pergamum®, the earliest centre of the 
Caesar-worship, but of any general persecution under Nero there 
is no evidence‘, Yet it is easy to understand that when Domitian’s 
desire for Divine honours became known in Asia, the zealous pro- 
vincials would resent more keenly than before the abstention of 
Christian citizens from the games instituted in honour of the 
Augusti, and the situation would become threatening. It is just 
this position of affairs which the Apocalypse represents; the Beast 
of whom Christians spoke with bated breath as ‘number 666’ had 
returned; already the markets were closed against buyers and 
sellers who did not bear his mark (xiii. 17), and there were 
rumours in the air of an approaching massacre (ib. 15). For this 
the Apocalypse is, it is true, our only authority, and its witness is 
given in an enigmatic form which cannot always be interpreted 
with certainty; but the main features of its story are plain enough, 


1 Even the calendar shewed traces 
of the new cult. ‘César a son mois, 
son jour comme Aphrodite; ’époque de 
sa venue au monde inaugura |’année. 
Ce sont des commencements qui pré- 
parent le vrai culte’’ (Chapot, p. 394). 

2 This seems to follow not only from 
the silence of St Luke, but from St Paul’s 
friendship with Asiarchs. 

3 It is significant that while Antipas 
was martyred at Pergamum, it was at 
Smyrna, the second centre of the Augus- 
tan cult, that trouble wasimminent when 
St John wrote (ii. 10). 


4 Dr Hort indeed writes (First Ep. of 
St Peter, p. 2): ‘It is only likely that 
what was begun at Rome in connexion 
with the fire spread through the pro- 
vinces till it culminated in the state 
of things implied in the Apocalypse.” 
‘“‘The Apocalypse...proves the existence 
of persecutions in Asia Minor, and 
implies that they were on a wide scale.” 
But there is nothing to shew that the 
martyrs mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
Antipas excepted, were Asiatics; the 
sufferings of the Roman Christians may 
have been in the writer’s mind. 
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and they accord with what is known of life in Asia during the 
first century, and of Domitian’s general policy. 

11, With the Beast from the sea, the hostile World-power 
represented by Nero and Domitian, St John associates a Beast 
from the land, a power no less hostile to the Church, which has its 
origin and home in Asia itself. This second Beast allies itself 
with the first, especially in the matter of the worship of the 
Augusti; indeed the first Beast is represented as leaving the 
affairs of the Emperor-cult entirely in the hands of the second. 
The Beast from the land works miracles! in support of the new 
cult, calling down fire from heaven, and causing the statues 
of the Emperor to speak (xiii. 13, 15); he is the ‘false prophet of 
the Imperial religion, and imposes on the credulity of the populace, 
whom he sets against the Christian recusants (7b. 12, 14 ff, 17, 
xix. 20). By the second Beast Professor Ramsay? understands 
“the Province of Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious 
administration, the Proconsul and the Commune”; in this com- 
mentary the Beast from the land is identified with the False 
Prophet, and regarded as the religious power represented by the 
Asiarch and the priesthood of the Asian temples of the Augusti; 
while in the onueia which he works we recognize the use of the 
magical arts for which Asia and Ephesus in particular were 
notorious. The magic formulae known as ’Edéova ypdupara*® had 
a worldwide reputation, and one of the earliest conquests which the 
Gospel achieved at Ephesus was the destruction of costly books 
which contained them‘. It is noteworthy that ¢dapyaxia is named 
immediately after e/SwAoAatpeta in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 20)*, while the Apocalypse (xxi. 8, cf. xxii. 15) places dapwaxoil, 
the professors of magic, between sropvos and eidwAodarpan. 

Christianity, it is evident, set its face against magic from the 
first; paganism, on the other hand, had no serious quarrel with it ; 
the cultivated Roman gentlemen who administered the provinces of 


1 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. gf. Kerevouct TA Edéoia ypduuata mpos avrovs 
2 Letters, p. 97- Katadéyey Kal dvoudfev. See Schiirer, 
3 Cf. Clem. Al. strom. v. 8. §46 74 Cranes is % 

"Edéoia Kadovmeva ypdupara év moXots cts xix. 19 f. 

Fee Visas bvra. Plutarch symp. 5 See Lightfoot’s note, and cf. Ign. 


vii. 5. 4 of payor rods daiporrfouévous Eph. 19, Philad. 5. 
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the Empire did not always scorn the attentions of the professional 
magus?; even Emperors were credited with dabbling in their 
secrets. In Lucian’s sarcastic sketch AXéEavdpos 7 Vevdouarris, 
we see one of these conjurors on tour, and though St John’s yrevdo- 
mpodnrns is probably not an individual, but a class or system, it 
may be assumed that such travelling mountebanks were used to 
negotiate the wonders described in Apoc. xii? At Ephesus there 
were fourteen Oecuwédoi* attached to the temple of the August, 
who are supposed by Canon Hicks to correspond with the tyur@doé 
or choirmen of the Artemision; their official name admits of this 
explanation, but it may also mean ‘oracle-chanters, —a name under 
which dealers in magic might well have been concealed. But 
however this may have been, it is obvious that the Church was 
hard pressed in Asia by the magic-mongers, and it is easy to 
imagine the effect of their lying wonders on an excitable popu- 
lation already predisposed to the Imperial cult and impatient of 
Christianity. Nothing was needed to light the fires of persecution 
but a word from the Emperor or the Proconsul, and when they 
were kindled, it would be long, as the prophet of the Apocalypse 
foresaw, before the peace of the Church was restored in Asia or 
in the Roman world. 

12. One more force which made against the Kingdom of 
Christ in Asia must be mentioned here. The Jews of Asia 
Minor had been numerous from the days when Antiochus III 
sent 2000 families of the eastern Dispersion to settle in Lydia 
and Phrygia’. In Cicero’s time tribute went to the Temple at 
Jerusalem from Jews in Adramyttium, Pergamum, Laodicea, and 
Apamea, and there is evidence from other quarters that in the 
first century there were Jews resident also at Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Sardis, and Thyatira®’. In the year of the Crucifixion 
worshippers came to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost from 


1 Acts xiii. 6 ff. 4 Inser. 481. 7 (A.D. 104): Oecumdots 


2 Orac. Sibyll. viii. 52 ff. éocer AvaE vaod Trav LeBacrav é&v "Edésw Kowwod rhs 
modldkpavos Exwy méd\as otvoua mérvTov ’Acias. 


(Hadrian)...xcal payixay adiTwv pvorypia > Joseph. Ant. xii. 3f.; ef. Philo in 
mayra webecer, Flacc. 7. See p. lxvi, note 2. 
3 Apollonius of Tyana, to whom Prof. 6 Schiirer, Geschichte, iii. p. rrf.; 


Ramsay refers (Letters, p. 102), was a art. Diaspora in Hastings, D.B. v. 93 ff. 
strong opponent of the prevalent jug- Chapot, p. 182 ff. 
glery ; see Dill, Roman Society, p. 400. 
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Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphyliat. At Salamis 
in Cyprus, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Ephesus, St Paul 
_ found synagogues, and in these synagogues he began his work. But 
the Asiatic Jews did not assimilate the new teaching; its popularity 
with Gentiles and proselytes aroused their suspicion and, as the 
writer of the Acts suggests, their jealousy*, In the Apocalypse 
the breach between the Synagogue and the Church is seen to be 
complete; the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia have to bear 
the blasphemies of those who “affirm themselves to be Jews and 
are not,” a synagogue which is not God’s but “Satan’s®.” The 
Jews were protected by special privilege from molestation in the 
exercise of their faith*. Under Caligula indeed they had suffered 
severely for their opposition to the Caesar-cult*®, but the persecu- 
tion ended with the death of the Emperor; under Domitian no 
attempt was made to enforce a worship which neither compulsion 
nor persuasion would have brought them to accept. Nevertheless, 
they had no scruple in turning the attention of the populace and 
the authorities to the resistance which the less favoured Christians 
offered to the Imperial religion. At the martyrdom of Polycarp 
it was noticed that the Jews of Smyrna not only made common 
cause with the heathen but outdid them in efforts to prepare fuel 
for the stake, and the Martyrdom notes that this was their wont*. 
Yet Polycarp was condemned for refusing to swear by the genius 
(rv) of Caesar’, an act which the Jews should have been able to 
appreciate. This was in the year 155 (Harnack), but the attitude 
of the Asian Jew towards Christianity had been determined at 
least seventy years before. The Synagogue of Satan played the part 
of the great Adversary; it not only rejected Christ, but did its best 
by slander and delation and, when the opportunity was afforded, 
by cooperation with the pagan mob, to bring about the destruction 


of the Asian Church. 


Le Acts i. (9: il. am, p. 349 ff. ; ; 
2 Acts xiii. 45 ém\joOnoay Sjrov. Cf. CR OUC RIC Usman baNoT OE Tovdalwy 
1 Thess. ii. 16. mpodvuws, ws Eos avrois, els ratra vmoup- 
3 Apoc. ii. g, iil. 9. yourrav. Ct. § 12 away TO wAnOos €bvav 
4 On the privileges possessed by the re kal Lovdatwy. ; 
Jews in Asia see Chapot, p. 182 f. 7 Ib. gf.; cf. Lightfoot’s note, and 


5 Schiirer, i. m1. p. gt, ii. 11. p. 266 ff., Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 279. 


VEE: 
PURPOSE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


1. The Apocalypse of John is the letter of an exiled prophet 
to the Christian congregations to which he has ministered. 
He writes under the conviction that he has a message for them 
from the Supreme Prophet and Pastor of the Church, and his 
primary purpose is to deliver this message. It has come to him 
in the way of revelation, and under the form of a succession of 
visions, and he delivers it as it was given; his letter consists 
entirely of visions and revelations of the Lord, which he has 
been not only permitted but commanded to transmit’, But, as 
the style proclaims aloud, it is not, like some of the later 
apocalypses, a literary effort, appealing to readers generally 
without regard to special circumstances. It is a genuine out- 
come of the time, written with a view to the special needs of a 
particular group of Christian societies; it portrays the life of 
those societies, and ministers to their spiritual necessities. In 
form it is an epistle, containing an apocalyptic. prophecy; in 
spirit and inner_ purpose, it is a pastoral. 

2. Each of the Churches of Asia had difficulties-peculiar to 
itself, and these problems are.treated first. The first three chapters, 
which have seemed to some critics to have no real coherence with 
the rest of the book, are in fact occupied with this preliminary 
task. The glorified Head of Christendom is revealed as visiting 
the Churches, and taking note of their several conditions; and 
the so-called ‘letters to the Churches’ record the results of His 
inspection. Nothing in the book is more remarkable than the 
precision with which these separate messages differentiate be- 


1 On the one exception (x. 4) see the note ad loc. 
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tween Church and Church, as the searchlight of the Spirit? is 
turned upon each in succession. Only two of the Churches 
escape reproof: the strenuous commercial life and the material 
prosperity of the Asian cities have had their natural effect upon 
the Christian minorities, which were in the sight of the Bishop of 
souls suffering from this cause even more severely than from the 
slanders of the Jews or the menaces of the heathen. At Ephesus 
the standard of Christian life, though still high, had been sensibly 
lowered; at Laodicea the Church was lukewarm and supercilious, 
at Dardis it was spiritually dead. And not only is the seizitual 
eigala distinguished. At alan and Philadelphia the Jews 
are specially hostile; at Pergamum..and...[hyatira trouble has 
been caused by the Nicolaitans. At every turn the messages to 
the Churches shew local knowledge ; some of the allusions which 
have not yet received a satisfactory explanation will doubtless 
yield their secret to a fuller knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of Asia. The business of the prophet is with the 
particular Church to which for the moment attention is called, 
and which would recognize at once the force of his words. It is 
enough for the general reader if he grasps the spiritual lesson 
which is to be found in these messages by everyone who has an 
ear to hear it. 

3. After_c. ili, the separate interests of the Churches: pass 
out _of sight. The visions which follow open wider fields of view 
that embrace the whole Church and the whole of human history, 
reaching to the consummation and the Coming of the Lord. 
But the Asian Churches are not forgotten, even if they are not 
mentioned again till near the end (xxii. 16, 21), Their spiritual 
dangers are probably in view throughout the book, but especially 
in passages where the vices of heathenism are condemned and the 
faithful are warned against participation in them?2, or reminded 
of their obligation to keep themselves pure*. And the whole 


1 Apoe. ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, ili. 6, 13, 22. ING bawyalls IHiy Sah, 7a ogipk, Vly 0-6-eth, 
2 Ase.g. in ix. 20f., xvill. of., xx. 8, I4. 
DOE NEG, BU 
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series of visions which begins with c. iv. is in effect an answer to 
the forebodings by which the faithful in Asia were harassed in 
view of the gathering forces of Antichrist. The Churches of 
Asia knew themselves to be on the brink of an encounter with the 
greatest power the world had seen. The subject of cc. 1v.—xxil. 
is the course and issue of the struggle, and the purpose of these 
chapters is to strengthen faith and kindle hope in the hearts of 
the faithful. In the light of the revelation vouchsafed to him the 
prophet John sees clearly that an age of persecution is beginning, 
and that it will affect not only the Churches of Asia, but the 
Church throughout the Roman world. How long it will last he 
does not say; in the earlier visions it seems to run on to the 
consummation, but in the later great reaches of time are seen 
to intervene between the end of the pagan power and the end 
of the existing order. The light grows as the Seer looks, and 
the issue becomes more and more distinct; Babylon falls, the 
Beast and the False Prophet receive their doom, Satan himself 
is finally consigned to destruction, and the City of God descends 
from heaven, idealized and glorious, as becomes the Bride of the 
glorified Christ. The final outcome of the struggle between the 
Church and the World, the Christ and the Antichrist, is postponed 
to the last two chapters, but there are anticipations of it all 
along the course of the book: in the promises with which each 
of the seven messages to the Churches ends; in the vision of 
the innumerable multitude before the Throne of God; in the 
vision of the 144,000 virgin-souls upon Mount Zion. The whole 
book is a Sursum corda, inviting the Churches to seek strength 
in the faith of a triumphant and returning Christ. In vain the 
Ancient Enemy stirs up trouble; in vain the Beast from the sea 
sets up his image, and the Beast from the land compels men 
under pain of outlawry or death to worship it. The seal of the 
living God secures those who refuse the mark of the Beast; the 
martyrs are conquerors, and shall not be hurt of the Second Death; 
their names are in the Book of Life. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth,...they rest from their labours, for 
their works follow with them; after the fall of their great enemy 
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they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years; they shall 
enter through the gates into the City ; the Lord God shall give them 
light; they shall reign for ever and ever. 

4. Of the immediate effect of the Apocalypse upon the Asian 
Churches we cannot judge; certainly they weathered the storm, 
for in the next Christian writing which comes to us from Asia, 
the Letters.of.Ignatius, they are represented as large and 
flourishing communities. The storm. itself..passed..within two 
or. three. years...after..the..date which Irenaeus assigns to the 
Apocalypse; Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, 96, and the 
accession of Nerva probably gave peace to the Asian Churches. 
Trajan, who succeeded in the January of 98, seems to have taken 
no active measures before A.D. 112, when his attention was directed 
by the younger Pliny to the extraordinary progress of Christianity 
in Bithynia. Perhaps it may be safely inferred that in the interval 
between 96 and 112 the danger threatened by the Caesar- 
worship ceased to be pressing, and for the moment the need of 
comfort such as the Apocalypse offered was less keenly felt. But 
what St John had written in the Spirit for the times of Domitian 
and the Churches of Asia remained as a heritage for all suffering 
Churches throughout the Empire. An early example of the help- 
fulness of the book ‘to Christians under persecution has survived 
in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, written in 
177 to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, which bears many 
signs of the use of the Apocalypse by the Christian societies of 
South Gaul during the troubles in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
It quotes or alludes to Apoe. i. 5, iil. 14, xiv. 4, xxi. 117. It is 
impossible to doubt that the roll which contained St John’s great 
letter to the parent Churches in Asia was often in the hands of 
the daughter Churches in Gaul, and perhaps accompanied the 
confessors to the prisons where they awaited the martyr’s crown. 

5. There is some reason for believing that the writer of the 
Apocalypse, before re his work was ended, realized that the book 

might, find.a.Jarger.field..of.service than the Churches of Asia or 
even the Churches of the Empire could offer. In the early chapters 
1 Hus. Woeiv. t. 10, 575 2.3. 
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it is clear that St John writes with a view to his message being 
read aloud in the local Church assemblies : blessed is he that readeth 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy ; he that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches’. Beyond the 
transmission of the letter for reading in neighbouring Churches, 
the prophet contemplates no circulation of his book; his message 
is to the Churches of Asia, and he is content to be the means of 
conveying it to them. But when he reaches the end a presenti- 
ment seems to enter his mind that the book will live: J testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book, If any man shall add unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plaques which are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away...God shall take away his part from the tree of life?. 
The primary destination of the Apocalypse is still kept in view: 
it is to the hearer rather than the reader that the Apocalyptist 
makes his final appeal. Yet the appeal seems to imply an 
expectation that the book will be copied and circulated for wider 
reading. The words are based on two passages in Deuteronomy, 
and they practically place the Apocalypse on a level with the 
Torah and anticipate for it a place among the Scriptures of the 
Church. St John knew himself to be a prophet, and his writing 
to be a prophecy; that he was commanded to consign his visions 
to a book was an assurance to him that their purpose would not 
be fulfilled in one generation or in two. He sees the book 
going down to posterity, and like the Deuteronomist he endeavours 
to guard it against interpolation and excision. As he writes the 
last words upon the papyrus roll that hes upon his knee, the 
conviction dawns upon.him that the Revelation. of Jesus Christ 
was given for the warning and comfort of the whole Church 
to the end of time. ; 


1 Apoe. i. 3, ii. 7 etc. 2 Apoe, xxii. 18 f. 


IX. 


DATE. 


1, Early Christian tradition is almost unanimous in assigning 


the Apocalypse to the last years of Domitian. 


The following are the chief authorities. Iren. v. 30. 3 ap. Eus. 
H. #H. ii. 18, v.8 ei yap Ger avadavddv 76 viv KaLp® KnpvtTter Gat Tovvopa 
airod [sc. tot dvtixpicrov], 80 exeivou av éppéOy Tod Kal thy “AmoKd- 
Avi Ewpaxdtos* ovdE yap mpd ToAXOD xpdvov éEwpdby, GAA oxEddv emt 
THS NmeTEepas yeveds, Tpos TO TédeL THS AopeTiavod apxnst 
Clem. Alex. quis dives § 42 rod tupdvvov TeXevTyCavtos ard THs Matpov 
THS vnTOU meTHAOEY ert THY "Edecov. Origen, in Mt. tom. xvi. 6 6 dé 
‘Popatwy Baored’s, ws 4 Tapadoors diddoxe, Katedikace Tov “lwdvyyv 
paptupodvta dia Tov THs aAnbeias Adyov eis Llarpov tiv vycov’. 
Victorinus in Apoc. (x. 11) “hoc dicit propterea quod quando haec 
Ioannes vidit, erat in insula Patmos, in metallum damnatus a Domi- 
tiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin. et cum iam senior 
putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, interfecto Domi- 
tiano, omnia iudicio eius soluta sunt. et Ioannes, de metallo dimissus, 
sic postea tradidit hanc eandem quam acceperat a Deo Apoca- 
lypsin”; 7b. on xvii. 10 “‘intellegi oportet tempus quo scripta 
Apocalypsis edita est, quoniam tunc erat Caesar Domitia- 
nus...unus exstat sub quo scripta est Apocalypsis, Domitianus 
scilicet.” Euseb. H.£. iii. 18 évy rovr [sc. in the time of Do- 
maitian] xaréyer Adyos Tov GrdcToXov apa Kat evayyeAvoTHY “lwavyny 
éru TO Biw evdiatpiBovta THs eis Tov Geiov Adyov Evexev paptupias 
Tlarpov oixeiv xatadicacOjvar tHv vncov: ib. 20 TOTe 8% ody [on 
the accession of Nerva] kai tov ardctodov “lwavyny ard tHs Kara 
THY vacov puyns THY ert THs “Edécov diatpyByv amteAndéevar 6 Tov 
Tap nuiv apxaiwv mapadidwor Adyos: 2b. 23 “Iwavvyns tas adrobe 
dueirev éxkAnolas, ard THS KaTa THY VHTOV meTa THY AopmetLavod 
tTedevt yy eravedOav puyjs. Ps. Aug. quaest. V. et N.T. 76. 2 “ista 
revelatio eo tempore fasta est, quo apostolus Tohannes in insula erat 
Pathmos, relegatus a Domitiano imperatore fidei causa.” Hieron. 
de virr, tllustr. g “quarto decimo anno secundam post Neronem 


who banished John is not named either 


1 According to Dionysius Barsalibi, 
Alippolytus followed Irenaeus in assign- 
ing the Apocalypse to the reign of Do- 
mitian (Gwynn, in Hermathena, Vii. 
137)- 
ape will be seen that the Alexandrian 
testimony is not explicit; the Emperor 


by Clement or Origen. But in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary 
they may be presumed to have followed 
in this respect the tradition of South 
Gaul and Asia Minor. 


g2 
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persecutionem movente Domitiano in Patmon insulam rele- 
gatus scripsit Apocalypsin... .interfecto autem Domitiano et 
actis eius ob nimiam crudelitatem a senatu rescissis sub Nerva 
principe redit Ephesum.” 


2. According to other ancient but not early authorities the 
book was written under Claudius'!, Nero, or Trajan. 


Thus the title prefixed to both the Syriac versions of the Apoca- 
lypse assigns the banishment of St John to the reign of Nero 
foun a4 aahe<s)?, Epiphanius places both the exile 
and the return under Ginadius (haer. li. 12 pera rHv attod aro THs 
Ilarpov éravodov tHv é7t KAavdlov yevonéevynv Kaicapos: tb. 32 
aitod dé mpopytedcarvtos év xpovois KAavdiov Kalicapos avwratw 
te eis THY Ilatpov vacov trnpéev ktr.). The Synopsis de vita et morte 
prophetarum attributed to Dorotheus goes to the opposite extreme, 
placing the exile in the time of Trajan: td be Tpatavov 
Bacitrtéws eSwpio On év af] vyow Tlarpw...era d€ THY TedeuTyy 
Tpatavod emaverw amd 77S virou, adding however: «ici dé ot 
A€yovow pa ért Tpaiavod abrov cepa év Tlatpe, GAA ert 
Aopetiavod. Similarly Theophylact on Mt. xx. 22 "Iwavyyy dé 
Tpatavos karedicage paptupotvta To Adyw THs adAynOeias (compare 
the extract from Origen in § 1). The reference to Trajan has 
perhaps been suggested by Iren. il. 22. 5 mapéuewe yap avrois 
[6 “Iwavvyns] péxpe tov Tpaiavod xpover. : 


3. The general situation presupposed by the book is con- 
sistent, as we have seen, with the early tradition which represents 
it as a work of the last years of Domitian. 
(a) The condition of the 
Churches, as it is described in cc, ii, ili, is that of a period 
considerably later than the death of Nero. Their inner life has 
undergone many changes since St Paul’s ministry at Ephesus, 
and even since the writing of the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians* and the two Epistles to Timothy. 


The evidence may be 


briefly summarized here. Asian 


Deterioration has 


1 On this see Hort, Apocalypse, p. xviii. 

2 So Theophylact, praef. in Ioann., 
but speaking of the fourth Gospel: 6 Kal 
ouvéypawer ev Idruw rH vhow é&bpioros 
Ovarerdy pera TpraxovTadto ern THs TO 
xpicrod dvadjWews. Tertullian (scorp. 
15) does not definitely say that the exile 
to Patmos took place under Nero, though 
he is credited by Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 
26) with doing so, and his words admit 
of that construction. 

3 Lightfoot, indeed, assuming the 
earlier date of the Apocalypse writes 
(Colossians, p. 41): ‘‘the message com- 


municated by St John to Laodicea pro- 
longs the note which was struck by 
St Paul in the letter to Colossae. An 
interval of a very few years has not 
materially altered the character of these 
Churches. Obviously the same temper 
prevails, the same errors are rife, the 
same correction must be supplied.”” But 
the examples which he gives (pp. 41—44) 
shew only that the same general ten- 
dencies were at work in the Lycus valley, 
as when St Paul wrote, and this might 
well have been so even after an interval. 
of more than 30 years. 
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set in at Ephesus, and at Sardis and Laodicea faith is dying or 
dead. The Nicolaitan party, of which there is no certain trace in 
the Epistles of St Paul, is now widely distributed and firmly rooted. 
The external relations of the Churches shew a similar advance. 
In past days Pergamum had witnessed a single martyrdom: now a 
storm of persecution was about to break on the Churches, and the 
(b) The 


prevalence of the Imperial cult, and the pressure which was being 


faithful might expect to suffer imprisonment and death. 


put upon recusant Christians by the Asiarchs, are suggestive of 
Later 


than Domitian’s reign this precise situation could not have arisen ; 


the time of Domitian rather than of Nero or Vespasian}. 


Nerva did not maintain the aggressive policy of Domitian?, and 
when Trajan’s rescript began to do its work, the petty persecution 
described in Apoce. xiii. would give place to formal indictment before 
the Proconsul. Thus the death of Domitian (Sept. 18, 96) is our 
terminus ad quem; a terminus a quo is supplied by the date of his 
accession (Sept. 13, 81), but the superior limit may with great 
probability be pushed forward to A.D. 90 or even further, since 
Domitian’s jealous insistence on his claims to Divine honours and 
his encouragement of the delatores belong to the later years of 
his reign. 

4. There are. other indications of date which are more 
definite, and point in the same direction. (a) It is impossible 
to doubt that the legend of Nero redivivus is in full view of the 
Apocalyptist in more than one passage (xill. 3, 12, 14, xvil. 8). 

Archbishop Benson, indeed, seeks to impale those who hold this 
theory on the horns of a dilemma*. If St John referred to the 
legend, either he believed it or he did not. If he believed it, “he 


believed not only what was not true, but what decently-informed 
and reasonable heathen never believed.’’ If he did not believe it, 


written, belongs to the later rather than 


1 Dr Hort (1 Peter, p. 2) maintains 
that ‘‘in Asia Minor, the special home 
of the Emperor-worship, we have no 
right to assume that it was only under 
an Emperor like Domitian...that Chris- 
tians were likely to have it forced upon 
them.” This no doubt is true, but 
the probability remains that the great 
outbreak of persecution, which was 
imminent when the Apocalypse was 


to the earlier epoch; see c. vii. of this 
introduction. 

2 Cf. Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 1 ploe de 
Aoueriavod at elxdves adrov...cvvexwvevOn- 
cav...kal 6 Nepovas Tots Te Kpivopévous ex’ 
aceBeia apnke, kal Tos puydvTas KaTHya- 
yev. See also Kus. H.E#. iii. 20. 

3 Apocalypse, p. 173 f. 
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he was guilty of a grave political offence in using for his own ends 
a story which was “hostile to the peace of the district where it 
existed,” and moreover was aimed against the reigning Emperor. 
The second alternative has been assumed in the following com- 
mentary, but the inference which Dr Benson draws is not admitted. 
No one who appreciates the greatness of our author will suppose 
that he gave credit to the wild legends which were afloat about 
Nero’s return. But the conditions of apocalyptic writing did not 
preclude him from working mere legend into his symbolism, nor 
was there any appreciable danger in the use of this legend in a 
book addressed to Christians only. The reference to the reigning 
Emperor was not likely to be intelligible to any non-Christian into 
whose hands the book might fall, and to Christians it suggested 
nothing which was not already notorious. 


In Asia the story of Nero’s recovery was common talk as early 
as A.D. 69 (Tac. hist. ii. 8 “Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae 
velut Nero adventaret vario super exitu eius rumore, eoque pluri- 
bus vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque”); but pretenders 
continued to arise, and even under Trajan the belief that he was 
yet living was still general (Dio Chrysostom, or. xxi. cal vov ért 
mavtes émOvpodar Env, of S€ mAEtoTOL Kai olovta.). (b) In 
ec. xill., xvii. Domitian is described in terms as plain as the 
circumstances allowed. Nero is dead, but the stroke of his death 
is healed (xiii. 3, 12). He is the Beast—he impersonates the 
brutal strength of the persecuting World-power, and he was, and 
as not, and 1s about to ascend out of the Abyss (xvii. 8). Nero 
himself was the fifth Emperor, and he has fallen; but the Beast 
which was and 1s not reappears in an eighth Emperor, who is of 
the seven, inasmuch as he recalls to men’s minds the fifth, and 
plays his part over again, till he too goeth into perdition 
(avin £)? 

5. Notwithstanding the external and internal evidence which 
supports the Domitianic date, the great Cambridge theologians of 
the last century were unanimous in regarding the Apocalypse as 
a work of the reign of Nero, or of the years which immediately 


1 Nero was born in a.p. 37, so that, refer (xvi. 12) to the dread of a Parthian 
had he lived till A.D. 100, he would have invasion, which was connected with the 
been not more than 63. expectation of Nero’s return: cf. Tac. 

2 See the commentary ad locos. It hist. i. 2; Orac. Sibyll. iv. 137 ff. 
may be added that St John appears to 
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followed his death. Bishop Lightfoot seems to have accepted 
“the view which assigns it to the close of Nero’s reign or there- 
abouts.” Bishop Westcott placed it “before the destruction of 
Jerusalem*.” Dr Hort in his posthumous commentary on 1 Peter® 
writes: “there are strong reasons for placing [the Apocalypse] 
not long after Nero’s death.” Such a threefold cord of scholarly 
opinion is not quickly broken, and the reasons on which it was 
founded deserve the most careful consideration. In the partition 
of the New Testament between the three, the Apocalypse, un- 
happily, was “not finally assigned‘,” and their published writings® 
contain but incidental references to the question of its date. 
From these it would appear that they were guided in their judge- 
ment on this point partly by the relation which they believed 
the Book to occupy with reference to the Fall of Jerusalem, 
partly by the contrast which it presents to the Fourth Gospel. 
Thus Dr Hort writes: “The day of the Lord which the writer to 
the Hebrews saw drawing nigh had already begun to break in 
blood and fire, when St John sent his Apocalypse to the Gentile 
Churches of Asia®.”’ And Dr Lightfoot: “It marks the close of 
what we may call the Hebraic period of St John’s life, ie. the 
period which...he had spent chiefly in the East and among 
Aramaic-speaking peoples’.” But perhaps the fullest treatment 
of the subject is to be found in Dr Westcott’s introduction to the 
Gospel of St John: “Of the two books (he says) the Apocalypse 
is the earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style.... 
The crisis of the Fall of Jerusalem explains the relation of the 
Apocalypse to the Gospel. In the Apocalypse that ‘coming’ of 
Christ was expected, and painted in figures; in the Gospel the 
‘coming’ is interpreted*.” 

It is clear that these arguments for placing the Apocalypse 


1 Biblical Essays, p. 52; ef. Super- 
natural Religion, p. 132. | 

2 St John, Intr. p. 1xxxvil. 

3 P. 2; ef. Hulsean Lectures, p. 140f., 
Judaistic Christianity, p. 160. 

4 See Bp Westcott’s prefatory note to 
Dr Hort’s 1 Peter (p. vii). } 

> On the argument by which this 
view is supported in Apocalypse i—iii 


(1908) see the postscript to this chapter. 

6 Jud. Christianity, p. t6o. 

7 Supernatural Religion, p. 132. Dr 
Lightfoot appears to be in general agree- 
ment here with his antagonist, who 
placed the Apocalypse ‘‘about A.p. 68, 

” 


9: ; 
8 St John, p. Ixxxvi f. 
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under Nero or Vespasian rest on more than one presupposition. 
The unity of the Book is assumed, and it is held to be the work 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel. But the latter hypothesis is 
open, and perhaps will always be open to doubt; and the former 
cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the possibility that the 
extant book is a second edition of an earlier work, or that it in- 
corporates earlier materials, and either hypothesis would sufficiently 
account for the few indications of a Neronic or Vespasianic date 
which have been found in it’s When it is added that the great 
scholars who have been named dealt with the question incident- 
ally and not in connexion with a special study of the Apocalypse, 
it seems permissible to attach less importance to their judgement 
on this point than on others to which their attention had been 
more directly turned. 

6. With all due deference, therefore, to the great authority of 
Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, and of the foreign scholars? who 
have supported an earlier date, adhesion has been given in this 
edition to the view that the Apocalypse, at least in its :present 
form, belongs, as Irenaeus believed, to the reign of Domitian and 
to the last years of that reign (90—96). This date appears to be 
consistent with the general character and purpose of the book. 
The Apocalypse as a whole presupposes a period when in Asia at 
least the Church was compelled to choose between Christ and 
Caesar. And the prophet foresees that this is no local or passing 
storm, but one which will spread over the whole Empire, and run 
a long course, ending only with the fall of paganism and of Rome. 
The Coming of the Lord is no longer connected with the Fall of 
Jerusalem, which is viewed as an event of past history? A new 
Jerusalem has taken the place of the old city of God, and the 
Apocalyptist can already see its ideal glories revealed. But for 
the moment Babylon is in the foreground of the picture, and 
Babylon must fall before the end, and after Babylon the Beast 


1 E.g. the cryptic representation of and Weiss, Dusterdiek, and Mommsen, 


Nero’s name in xiii. 18, and the ap- who place it under Vespasian; see 
parent reference to Vespasian as the C. Anderson Scott, Revelation, p. 48, 
reigning Eimpcror in ¢. xvii. ro. note 1. 

2 K.g. Baur, Hilgenfeld, Beyschlag, 3 On c. xi. 1 ff. see the commentary 


who assign the book to the reign of Nero, ad 1, 
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and the False Prophet. Even the triumph that follows on their 
destruction is not final, for the Dragon remains to be overcome. 
So the Coming is postponed indefinitely, though the old watch- 
word, “Idov épxouar tayv, still rings in our ears, The whole 
standpoint is that of the closing years of the first century, when 
the Church knew herself to be entering upon a struggle of which 
she could not foresee the end, although of the victorious issue she 
entertained no doubt. 


[In the Apocalypse of St John i.—iii. (1908) Dr Hort deals at 
some length with the date of the Book, and on historical grounds 
strongly supports the view which places it at the beginning of 
the reign of Vespasian. 

He admits that “if external evidence alone could decide, there 
would be a clear preponderance for Domitian” (p. xx.). “On the 
other hand the general historical bearings of the book are those of 
the early, and are not those of the late period” (p. xxxii.). Two 
points in particular are urged as leading to this conclusion. 
(1) ‘The whole language about Rome and the empire, Babylon 
and the Beast, fits the last days of Nero and the time immediately 
following, and does not fit the short local reign of terror under 
Domitian.” (2) “The book breathes the atmosphere of a time of 
wild commotion...it is only in the anarchy of the earlier time that 
we can recognise a state of things that will account for the tone 
of the Apocalypse ” (p. xxvi. f.). 

These two positions rest upon evidence which is given in full 
(pp. xxl.—xxvi), and would be nearly conclusive if the Apoca- 
lypse had been addressed to Rome or written from the standpoint 
of a Roman Christian. But the conditions which existed in the 
province of Asia may have coloured events differently in the eyes 
of an Ephesian prophet. In the foregoing chapters of this intro- 
duction an attempt has been made to shew that in the later years 
of Domitian’s reign the Cesar-worship in Asia was a danger which 
threatened the Church with imminent destruction. If that view 
is correct, there is no need to take into account the shortness of 
“the local reign of terror” at Rome under Domitian or the com- 
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parative length and severity of Nero’s persecution. Neither of 
these would have greatly influenced the attitude of Asian 
Christians towards the Emperor or the Empire; it would rather 
have been determined by what was happening in Asia itself with 
the sanction of the Imperial authorities. In Asia at the moment 
there seems to have been good reason to expect a recrudescence 
of the policy of Nero, and something worse; if there were no 
recent martyrdoms, yet persecution was ready to break out upon 
the least excuse, and but for the death of Domitian there would 
probably have been a general uprising of the pagan population 
against the Church. This, as it seems, was the situation on 
which the seer of the Apocalypse has seized as the occasion for 
his prophecy. 

For these reasons the present writer is unable to see that the 
historical situation presupposed by the Apocalypse contradicts the 
testimony of Irenaeus which assigns the vision to the end of the 
reign of Domitian. But has the testimony of Irenaeus been 
rightly understood? Dr Hort, it appears, in his lectures: on the 
Apocalypse referred to an article by M. J. Bovon in the Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne, 1887), in which it was 
suggested that the subject of éwpaOy in Iren. v. 30. 3 is not 
atoxaduyis but 6 tiv arokaduiw éwpakas, ie. 6 “Idavyns. 
This view has been supported with great acuteness by the Bishop 
of Ely in the Journal of Theological Studies for April 1907. 
It does not, however, seem that Dr Hort himself, although he 
admitted “the difficulty of accounting for yap on the common 
interpretation, and the force of the argument from the use of dpaw 
with persons in Irenaeus” (p. 42), allowed M. Bovon’s suggestion 
to weigh with him against the usual and natural interpretation.of 
the words. On the contrary he assumes that Irenaeus bears 
witness to the Domitianic date, and for the view which he prefers 
he relies entirely on the internal evidence and the circumstances 
which in his judgement it must be held to presuppose. ] 
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CIRCULATION AND RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH. 


I, Assuming that the Apocalypse was addressed by a person 
of influence or authority to seven of the leading Churches of 
Asia between the years 90 and 96, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was copied and circulated to some extent before the 
beginning of the second century. As the encyclical was brought 
round by the author’s messenger, each of the Churches addressed 
would transcribe it for its own use, and send a copy to the 
Churches in the immediate neighbourhood’, and these in their 
turn would repeat the process. Within a few years the circulation 
of such a document would overstep the limits of the province, 
whether through the spontaneous action of the Asian societies’, 
or in answer to the appeal of foreign Churches’, or through the 
agency of individual Christians upon their travels. In one or 
all of these ways the great Christian apocalypse would have 
passed from Church to Church and from province to province, 
and wherever it went it could not fail to excite the interest 
of Christian readers. 

2. Thusit is not incredible that Ignatius (110—117*) may shew 
some knowledge of the Apocalypse of John in more than one of 


1 Cf. Col. iv. 16 érav dvayvwobn map’ 
july 4 ématodh, moijoate iva Kal ev TH 
Aaodixéwy éexxAnola dvayrwodn, Kal Thy ex 
Aaobdiklas va Kal wuelts dvayvGre. On 
the method of transmission see Ram- 
say, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
ce. il., iii. 

2 See Mart. Polyc. 20 kal rots éré- 
Kewa ddedpols thy émarodny dtaTéu- 
waode. 


3 Polyc. Phil. 13 ras émiorodas *Ty- 
vatiov Tas Tweudbeloas nuiv map’ avrod, 
kal G\Xas boas elxouev rap Hui, éréuwa- 
bev uly KaOws éverelhacbe. 

4 On Clem. R. Cor. 34. 3, see N.T. in 
the Apostolic Fathers, p.58. Lightfoot, 
who placed the Apocalypse under Nero 
or Vespasian, was inclined to see in 
Clem. l. c. a reference to Apoc. xxil, 125 
see his note ad 1. 
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his letters to the Asian Churches (Hph. 15. 3 iva @pyev avtou vaoi, 


Kal avtos év nuiv Oeos [Apoc. xxi. 3]; Philad. vi. 1, ornrac 


> \ / a raed Bene / / owl > / 
elalV KaAL Tapot VEKPWY, ed ols YEYPaAT TAL MOVOV CVOLAaTa avOpwrrev 
[Apoc. ui. 12]), though the coincidences are not such as to 


justify a definite conclusion. In the Epistle of Barnabas}, again, 


there are one or two passages which may allude to St John’s work 
(Barn. 6. 13 Aéyes dé Kupsos "Id0d row Ta Ecyata ws TA TPaTA 
[Apoc. xxl. 3]; 1b. 21. 3 éyyds 0 Kvptos Kal 6 wtcOds avtod [ Apoc. 
xxl. 10 f.]); but the balance of probability is in each instance 


against the reference®. There is however abundant evidence that 


the Apocalypse was in circulation during the second half of the 
second century, not only in Asia, but in the West. 


(1) Eusebius does not mention the Apocalypse among N.T. 
books known to Papias (//. Z. iii. 39), unless this is implied in his 
attribution of Papias’s chiliasm to a misunderstanding of certain 
statements made by Apostolic authority®. But against the silence 
of Eusebius we have to set the express statement of Andreas, who 
in. the prologue to his commentary writes: epi pévtoe tod Geo- 
TVEVTTOU TNS BiBrov Teper Tov PyKvVELV TOV Aoyov mryopeba, TOV 
paxapiov Tpnyopiov pypt tod Peoddyou Kat KupiddAov, mMpogeTe TE Kal 
TOV dpxaorepwy Ilaréov, Eipnvatov, MeOodiov, kai “Immodvtov mpoo- 
papTupovvTwy TO ee Andreas, moreover, quotes a remark 
of Papias upon Apoc. xii. 7 ff. Papias, it will be remembered, was 
according to Irenaeus (v. 33) an dxovoris “Iwavvov and an dpyxatos 
avnp, whose floruit is likely to be nearer to the beginning than to the 
middle of the second century*. (2) About A.p. 180 Irenaeus knew of 
copies of the Apocalypse already ‘ancient,’ and of witness borne to 
the text of the book by persons who had seen. the writer (v. 30 
= Eus. H.Z. v. 8)°, and who, if not Papias and Polycarp, pre- 
sumably belonged to their generation®. (3) Justin, who lived 
at Ephesus’ before he went to Rome, speaks of the Apocalypse as 
a recognized Christian book, and identifies its author with the 
Apostle John: apol. 1 i. 28 ous Kadetrar Kat garavas kat duaBoros, 
ws €K TOV NMETEPwOV ovyypapparwv _fhevvnoarres pabety 
divacde®; dial. 81 map nev avnp Tis © /Ovopa Twavyns, els Tov 
amroaToAwy TOU XpLoTOv, év arroxadvwer yevomevy adT@, xirua € €T) Trown- 


1 a.p. 130-1 (Harnack),. 


Gospel, p. 250f.; Lightfoot, S.R. p. 150: 
2 See N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 


‘“we may say that Papias was probably 


p. 16f. 

3 a kal nyo0uat Tas dmooToNKas mapeK- 
deEduevov dinynoets, vroaBeiv, Ta év 
brodelyuact mpds avTav wvoTik@s elpnueva 
py ouvewpaxéra, Cf. Lightfoot, Super- 
natural Religion, p. 214, note 4. 

4 See Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth 


born about a.p. 60—70.” 

> The words will be found on p. 175 
(note to Apoe. xili. 18). 

6 Lightfoot, S.R. p. 218. 

7 Harnack places the Ephesian re- 
sidence of Justin c, A.D. 135. 

& Cf. Apoc. xii. 9, xx. 2. 
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oe ey "Tepovr adn Tos TO npETép XpLoTwO mustevoavtas mpoedy- 
tevoe', (4) Eusebius (H.Z. iv. 26) mentions among the works of 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis (c. a.p, 165), Ta rept Tod diaBdAov Kai THs’ ATo- 
xadvyews “Iwdvvov®, The work, whatever its nature may have been, 
has perished®, but the title shews that the Apocalypse was accepted 
at this time in one of the Churches to which it was originally 
sent—a Church, moregver, which had little cause to pride itself 
upon the character it receives from the Apocalyptist. In the 
wreck of the Montanistic* and anti-Montanistic literature which 
perplexed the Churches of Asia at this time, we have probably 
lost many similar references to the book; but we know, on the 
authority of Eusebius (4. #. v. 18), that it was quoted by the anti- 
Montanist Apollonius (kéxpyrat dé Kat papruplas ard ths “lwdvvov 
*“Amoxadtvwews)®, Later, but before the end of the century, 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, cites the Apocalypse against the 
teaching of Hermogenes (Eus. H. 2. iv. 24 addo [ovyypappa rod 
@eopirov] zpos tHv alpeowv “Epuoyévous tHv éemvypadyy exe, ev @ ek THs 
*AroxadiwWews “Iwdvvov Kéxpntat paptvpias) ; in Asia Minor and in 
Western Syria the book had clearly become a court of appeal to 
which Christians of opposite schools could submit their differences. 
(5) In South Gaul about the same time the Apocalypse was held 
in equal regard. The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, addressed in 177 to the region from which the book 
emanated‘, cites or refers to it some five times’, and one of the 
quotations is introduced by the N.T. formula for the citation of 
canonical Scripture (iva 7 ypadi) tAypw6y). With Irenaeus, Bishop 
of Lyons, a few years later, quotations from the Apocalypse are 
frequent, and they are usually introduced by the words “John 
(or ‘John the disciple of the Lord”) says in the Apocalypse” (Iren. 
LVerD ss Glge hy i0s 15.0, Ou Els 21.35 1V4 20.40) 28o(en8ee, B501)s 
once we have ‘‘the Apocalypse of John” (i. 26. 3), and once “the 
Apocalypse,” without the author’s name (v. 20. 2). Such is the 


1 The allusion to Apoc.xxi.in Tatian’s in the mind of Dionysius of Corinth, 


Abyos mpds*EAnvas to which reference is 
made by Westcott (Canon, p. 320), is too 
obscure to be used for the purpose of 
this chapter. 

2 Two separate books, according to 
Jerome (de virr. illustr. g “de diabolo 
librum unum, de Apocalypsi Ioannis 
librum unum”’), 

3 On the commentary of the pseudo- 
Melito see Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. 
Litteratur, i. 254, and the chapter of 
this introduction on Apocalyptic com- 
mentaries (c. xvii). 

4 For some instances of a Montanistic 
use of the Apocalypse see Zahn, Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, i. p. 205 f. 

5 There is a possible allusion to Apoc. 
xxii. 18 f. in the anonymous anti-Mon- 
tanistic writing quoted by Eusebius in 
H.E. v. 16. The same verses may be 


when he writes (ap. Kus. H.E. iv. 23): 
ad pev e€atpodvres, d b€ mpooribévTes. ois 
TO oval Ketrat. 

6 Kus. H.E. vy. 1 Tots cata thy’ Aciay 
kal Ppvylav...adedpots. 

7 lhe passages to which reference is 
made are Apoc. xiv. 4 (dkodovdGv r@ 
dpvlw Sov dv brdyy), Xil. 1, Xiv. 4 (77 
mapbévw untpl), XiX. g (ws els vumduxov 
deirvov KexAnuévor), XXil. IE (6 dvomos 
avounodrw ért, Kal 6 dikavos diKkawwO7nrw 


ért). 
8 See Zahn Gesch. d. NTlichen 
Kanons, i. 202, note 2. Quotations 


from the fourth Gospel are similarly 
announced, with the substitution of in 
Evangelio for in Apocalypsi, cf. Iren. i. 
Oh Bp lib one oy NG De Te re oe Oe 
the title ‘‘disciple of the Lord” see 
c. xv. of this introduction. 


that Hermas 
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authority of the book that when it is silent on a point Irenaeus 
permits himself to write (v. 30. 1), “dignum non est praeconari a 
Spiritu sancto.” (6) At Rome, there is some reason to think, the 
Apocalypse was known even before the coming of Justin. The 
Shepherd of Hermas twice (Vis. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) uses the remark- 
able phrase 7 Oris 7 peyaddy, which occurs in Apoc. Vil. 143 
moreover, it is hardly too bold to say with Bishop Westcott that 
“the symbolism of the Apocalypse reappears in the Shepherd’.” 
Certainly there is a marked affinity between the two books, which 
shews itself in the use of similar imagery ; in both the Church is a 
woman, and her adversary a wild beast; in both we read of the 
Book of Life, and of conquerors distinguished by their white robes 
and palms and crowns; if the Apocalypse describes the New Jeru- 
salem as lying four-square within walls on whose foundation stones 
are the names of the Apostolic college, the Shepherd describes a 
tower which is in building, the bright squared stones of which are 
the Apostles and other teachers of the Church*, That these 
coincidences are not purely accidental is rendered probable by 
the circumstance that the Muratorian fragment on the Canon, 
which refers to the Shepherd as written “nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma,” seems to intimate that the Apocalypse of 
John was universally recognized at Rome, in contrast to the 
Apocalypse of Peter which some refused to acknowledge (‘‘Apo- 
calypse[s] etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam 
[?sc. Apocalypsim Petri] quidam ex nostris legi in ec[c ]lesia nolunt*”). 
(7) The Church of Carthage, the daughter of the Roman Church, 
knew and accepted the Johannine Apocalypse at the end of the 
second century or in the early years of the third. Tertullian quotes 
from eighteen out of the twenty-two chapters of the book‘, and cites 
it as Scripture (de res. carn. 27 ‘‘habemus etiam vestimentorum in 
scripturis mentionem ad spem carnis allegorizare, quia et Apoca- 
lypsis Iohannis H7 sunt, ait, qui vestumenta suanon coinquinaverunt”) ; 
it is the work of the Apostle John (Jare, ili. 14, 24), the instru- 
mentum Ioannis (tb. 38), and part and parcel of the instrwmentum® 
apostolicum (pud. 12 sqq.)®. The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas 
abound in imagery which is modelled on that of the Apocalypse (e.g. 
§ 4 “cireumstantes candidati milia multa”; § 12 “introeuntes 
vestierunt stolas candidas, et introivimus, et audivimus vocem 
unitam dicentem Agios agios agios sine cessatione...et vidi- 
mus in eodem loco sedentem quasi hominem canum...et in dextra 


1 Canon, p. 201, note2. Cf. Lardner, 
Works, ii. p. ee “it is very probable 
had read the book of 


purpose of the book. 
4 The quotations are most numerous 
in his Montanistic books, but they occur 


St John’s Revelation and imitated it.” 

2 Vis. ii. 4, ili. 5, iv. 2; Sim. viii. 2. 

3 That the Apocalypsis Johannis is 
identical with our book is clear by what 
precedes: ‘‘et Iohannes enim in Apoca- 
lypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, 
tamen omnibus dicit’”—an early and 
interesting appreciation of the wider 


also in the earlier works, e.g. orat. 3, 5, 
paen. 8. 

5 Cf. apol. 18 ‘instrumentum lit- 
teraturae”; 7b. 21 ‘Judaeorum instru- 
menta”; res. carn. 40 “ instrumenta 
divina.” Cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 107 fi. 

8 Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 204. 
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et in sinistra seniores quattuor...et introeuntes cum admiratione 
stetimus ante thronum.” As in the case of the Shepherd, there 
is no direct quotation here, but the influence of the Apocalypse 
is scarcely doubtful. (8) At Alexandria about the same time the 
Apocalypse was known, and recognized as the work of St John. 
Clement, who cites it several times (paed. i. 6 § 36, ii. 10 $108, r2 
§ 11g ; strom. lil. 18 § 106, vi. 13 § 116) with the formula os dyow 
ev tH Amoxahipe. Iwdvyys, 16 § 141), regards it as Scripture (pued. 
ll. 12 § 119 76 cupBorikdv tov ypaddv), and the work of an 
Apostle (quis dives § 42)". 
3. From two quarters in the second century there comes 
a protest against the general acceptance of the Apocalypse of 
John. (a) “ Apocalypsin eius Marcion respuit?,” as we learn from 
Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. §); and on Marcion’s principles it would 
have been impossible to accept a book so saturated with the 
thought and imagery of the Old Testament. Whether he 
rejected at the same time the attribution of the book to the 
Apostle John which is already to be found in Justin, there is not 
sufficient evidence to shew; in any case it formed no part of his 
apostolicum ; he did not recognize John as a writer of canonical 
Scripture’. (4) Far more significant is the attitude of the 
so-called Alogi. 
attitude toward the Gospels, says: “alii vero, ut donum Spiritus 
frustrentur quod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum 
Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non ad- 
mittunt quae est secundum Ioannis evangelium in qua paracletum 
se missurum Dominus promisit, sed simul et evangelium et pro- 
pheticum repellunt Spiritum.” Epiphanius represents a nameless 
party which he calls the Alogi as rejecting both the Gospel and 


the Apocalypse (haer. li. 3 td aoKover Tolvuv 0!” AXoyor—rTavTny 


Irenaeus (ili. II. 9), after referring to Marcion’s 


agnitum non vis.” Some of the 


1If the Judicium Petri, printed by 
Gnostic sects knew and used the Apo- 


Hilgenfeld in N.T. actra canon. recept., 


may be regarded as an Egyptian writing 
of the second century, its witness must 
be added here: § 2 elxoor yap kal Téo- 
capés elow mpecBirepo, daddexa ex detidv 
Kal dwdexa é& edwviuwy—a reference to 
Apoc iv. 4. 

2 According to Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. 
haer. 6 he was preceded here by Cerdon: 
“Cerdon...Acta apostolorum et Apoca- 
lypsim quasi falsa reicit.” 

3 Tert. op. cit. iii, 14 ‘Loannem 


calypse, as the Marcosian *Q2 xat ’A 
(Iren. i. 14. 6, 15. 1) and Justin the 
Gnostic’s aeon ‘Amen’ (Hipp. phil. v. 
26) suggest; see Westcott, Canon, 
pp. 284, 311. Zahn (Gesch. i. 761) 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘ wenigstens fir 
die Valentinianer des Orients und ins- 
besondere fiir Marcus in Kleinasien 
die Apokalypse ein Buch von nicht ge- 
ringerem Ansehn als die Evv. war.” 
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yap avtois TiOnus THY érw@vupiav...ovTe TO TOD “lwavvov evay- 
yéduov déyovtat ote THY avToD ’ATroKaAvYpi...réyouTL yap uA) 
eivat avta “Iwavvov adda KypivOov, cat ove d&ia adta hacw 
eivat ev éxxrnoia'). Against the genuineness of the Apocalypse 
they urged (1) that the symbolism of the book was unedifying 
(tb. 32 Th pe, Hynaiv, bpere? H "AmroKdduWis lwavvov, Néyoura jot 
Tepl ETTa ayyéXwV Kal éErTa carriyyev;), and (2) that it con- 
tained errors in matters of fact (¢b. 33 ele mddw [payor re 
ayyéro THs éxxdnotlas TO ev Ovateipors, Kal ovdK Eve exet Exkrnola 
Npictiavav év Ovateipyn: Tas obv Eypaghe TH 7) ovo ;”). It is not 
improbable that Epiphanius was indebted for this information 
to a lost work of Hippolytus*, and that we have here a nearly 
contemporaneous account of the first impugners of the Apocalypse. 
If they are identical, as seems likely, with the party mentioned 
by Irenaeus, they may have been originally an Asiatic school 
of extreme anti-Montanists who felt that both the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse of John savoured too strongly of the principles of the 
New Prophecy to allow of their attribution to the Apostle John. 
The assignment of the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus is absurd 
enough, as Epiphanius points out (op. cit. 4 mwas yap éotac 
Kypivdov ta kata KnpivOov déyorta ;); but the Vision of the 
Thousand Years in Apoc. xx. lent some colour to the suggestion 
Possibly the 


idea of Cerinthian authorship was first broached in reference to 


that the Apocalypse was the work of that heretic. 


the Revelation, and afterwards extended to the Gospel‘, 

4. Like other Asiatic parties, the anti-Montanistic opponents 
of St John’s writings made their way to Rome. At all events the 
controversy, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, finds its centre 
in Rome at the beginning of the third century. Eusebius quotes 


1 The Latin writers on the heresies 
copy Epiphanius, or repeat what their 
predecessors had gleaned from him ; 
see Philastr. 60, Aug. 30, Praedest. 30, 
Isid. 26, Paul. 7, Honor. 41. 

2 On this singular statement and 
Epiphanius’s explanation see Stanton, 
Gospels as historical documents, p. 209. 

® The mpds amdcas tas aipéoes, or 
possibly the tmép r00 kara Iwavvou evay- 


yedlou kal diroxahtwWews, or both of these 
works. See Dr Stanton’s note (p. 200). 

4 Dr Sanday (Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, p. 61) calls the attribution of 
the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus ‘‘a 
piece of sheer bravado,” and such in- 
deed it was, if the Alogi began with the 
Gospel; but the other course seems 
more natural. 
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from Gaius, a Roman churchman, who lived in the days of Bishop 
Zephyrinus (202—219) and wrote against the Montanist Bishop 
Proclus’, a statement that Cerinthus forged ‘apocalypses’ in the 
name of ‘a great Apostle’: 


Eus. #. £. iii. 28 adda Kat KypuOos 6 8? aroxadvwWewv [Rufinus : 
per revelationes quasdam] ws td drocrddov peyddov yeypappeévov 
Tepatodoyias nuty ws dv ayyédwv aitG Sederypévas wWevddpevos 
> / VA > Me > is \ 
ereoayel, Aeywv peTa THV avacTacLY emiyeov evar TO Bacidevov 
TOU XpLaTov, Kal mahw eriOypias Kal ydovais év “lepovoahy tiv 
gapxa Toditevopevnv Sovdevew. Kal éxOpds brapywv tats ypadhats tod 
Geod apiOpov xiALovtaetias ev yapw €opris, Oéwv mravav, Aéye 
yiver Oar. 

The words in spaced letters come very near to the terms of 
our Apocalypse, but until 1888 it was competent for scholars 
to suppose that Gaius referred to a book or books written by 
Cerinthus in which he imitated or travestied the work of St 
John. In that year Dr Gwynn, of Dublin, published in the 
Hermathena (vi. p. 397 ff.) five Syriac scholia from Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, consisting of extracts from “the 
heretic Gaius” in which Gaius comments on the Apocalypse in 
terms which shew that he did not admit the authority of the 
book. Gaius, therefore, was more or less in sympathy with the 
Alogi, and it is not improbable that, in his zeal against Montanism, 
he adopted the Cerinthian attribution. In any case it is to 
Gaius and his school*® rather than to the Eastern ‘ Alogi’ that 
Dionysius of Alexandria refers when he writes fifty years after: 

Eus. H. £. vii. 25 rwés pev ody rdv mpd yudv nOéryocav Kal 
aveoxevacay | Rufinus, a canone scripturarum abiciendum putarunt | 
mavrn To BuiBdlov, Kab? exacrov Kepddaov SuevOdvovres Ayvwordv Te 
Kat acvAd6ytorov arodaivortes, WevdecGal Te THY exrypadyy. “Iwavvov 
yap ovK ctvar-A€yovow, GAN ovde aroxdAvipw elvat, THY opodp@ Kal 
Taye Kekaduppervnv TS THS ayvoias Taparetagpaty Kal OvX dTwS TOY 
drocrédwy Twa GAN ovd dAws THV aylwy }) Tdv ard THS exKANnoias 
rovTov yeyovevat ToTyy Tod cvyypaupatos, KypwOov €...totro yap 

, > a \ > / sy an 
elvac ths SiSackadias avrod 1O Sdypa, émlyeov éoerPa tHV Tod 
xprotod Bacirelay, Kal dy adros wpeyeto pitoodpuatos dy Kal Tavy 

TapKLKOS, év TovTOLS dveporrodcty EveTOat...ya pots Kal... €0pTats. 


1 Bus. H.E. ii. 25, vi. 203; cf. Light- of St John.” ; 
foot, St Clement, ii. p. 377 ff. 3 It will be observed that Dionysius 


2 See Westcott, Canon®, p. 278, note2z: in describing the Chiliastic views of 
“<T may express my decided belief that | Cerinthus uses language which comes 
Caius is not speaking of the Apocalypse very near to that of Gaius. 


Si-R, h 
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5. Neither the ‘ Alogi’ of Asia Minor nor the party of Gaius 
at Rome proved dangerous to the general acceptance of the 
Apocalypse. At Rome Gaius was answered by Hippolytus. On 
the back of the chair which holds the seated figure of the Bishop 
of Portus, a list of his works is graved, and among them is one 
entitled Yrep toy kata lwaNnNuN €[Ya]rreMloy Kal ATIOKAAYYEwc’. The 
coupling of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse suggests that this 
book was directed against the ‘ Alogi,’ or, more probably, a similar 
party at Rome represented by Gaius» The same book may be 
intended by the Heads against Gaius, which Ebedjesu attributes 
to Hippolytus?, and from which Dr Gwynn’s fragments have been 
drawn. In his extant works and fragments Hippolytus repeatedly 
asserts his belief in the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
(e.g. ed. Lagarde, p. 48 odtws yap lwavyns eirev ‘O dy kal 6 Hv Kal 
0 épyomevos: p.159 0 avolywr Kai ovddels Kreler, Ws lwdvyns réyer), 
and he identifies John the disciple of the Lord with the Apostle (ab. 
p- 17 Aéye poe, waxapte lwdvvn, amoaTone Kal wabnta Tod Kupiou, Ti 
eldes Kal HKovcas tept BaBudavos). During the remainder of 
the first half of the third century we hear no more of the counter- 
movement. At Carthage Cyprian uses the Apocalypse freely, 
both in the Testimonia‘ and in his treatises and letters; at Alex- 
andria Origen entertains no doubt as to the authenticity of the 
book (e.g. in Ioann. t. 1. 14 pnolv ody év TH ’Amoxardes 0 Tod 
ZeBedaiov “lwavyns: ap. Kus. vi. 25 ri det mepl tod avatrecovtos 
emt TO oTHOos réyewv TOD “Inood "lwdvvon, ds evayyértov ev KaTa- 
AérouTrEV.. .eyparpe 5é Kat THY “AtrokddvYw). Circumstances led, 
however, to the reopening of the question by Origen’s pupil and 
successor, Dionysius, during the years when the latter was Bishop 
of Alexandria (247—265). The facts are given in the large 
fragments of a treatise by Dionysius Ilep) éwayyediav preserved 


by Eusebius H. #. vii. 24 f° 


1 Lightfoot, St Clement, ii. pp. 394, 3 Cf, Assemani, bibl, orient. iii. 
420. : Sr aTAGN 425-5 
2 Dr Stanton, however (Gospels as ee Ass a 5 
historical documents, i. p. 230 ff.), after : .(wasr < alata 
discussing the attitude of Gaius towards * It is quoted 27 times in the Testi- 
the Fourth Gospel, comes to the con- ™onia alone. ‘ 
clusion that there is at present no 5 The fragments are edited by Dr 


sufficient evidence to shew that he re- Feltoe in Letters and other remains of 
jected it. Dionysius of Alexandria, pp. 106—125. 
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It appears that on the occasion of a visit to Arsinoe, where Chiliasm 
had long disturbed the peace of the Church, Dionysius found him- 
self confronted by an"EAeyxos qepi dAXnyopiory, written by Nepos, 
an Egyptian Bishop, in which, according to Eusebius, Nepos ‘taught 
that the promises made in the Holy Scriptures to the saints 
will be fulfilled in a Jewish sense (lovSaixuirepov), and held that 
there will be a millennium of bodily enjoyment on this earth.’ A 
three days’ conference followed which brought the Arsenoites back 
to a healthier view. But the incident led the critical mind of 
Dionysius to examine afresh for himself the grounds on which the 
Apocalypse was held to be the work of the Apostle John, and the 
results of his enquiry are given in the third, fourth, and fifth of 
the fragments of his answer to Nepos. 

Dionysius refuses to follow the party who ascribed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus’. He cannot venture to reject a book which is 
held in high esteem by so many members of the Church (éya 8é 
adernoat otk av Todpyoape to BiBXdiov, roAddv aitd bia orovdys 
éxovTwv adeApav) ; with the modesty of the. true scholar he is ready 
to attribute the difficulties which it presents to the limitations of 
his own understanding (ei py cuvinut, aN trovod ye votv twa 
Babdrepov éyxeio Gar tots pyyaccv). But while he does not presume 
to challenge the inspiration of the Apocalypse or its claim to be 
the work of a John, he declines to accept it as the work of 
the Apostle, to whom he attributes the fourth Gospel and ‘the 
Catholic Epistle” (i.e. 1 John). He is led to this conclusion by 
comparing (1) the character of the writer of the Apocalypse with 
that of the writer of the Gospel, (2) the thought and style of the 
writings, and (3) their linguistic differences (rexpalpouat yap é« Te 
Tod Oovs Exatépwv Kal tod Tdv Aoywv eidovs Kal THs ToD BiBdiov 
dueEaywyys)*. John the Evangelist abstains from mentioning his 
own name, but John the Apocalyptist names himself more than 
once at the very outset of his book, and again near the end. 
Doubtless there were many who bore the name of John in the 
early Christian communities; we read, for instance, of ‘John 
whose surname was Mark,” and there may have been a second 
John in Asia, since at Ephesus, we are told, there were two tombs 
said to be John’s (8vo0 gaciv ev “Edéow yevéerGar pyyjpata, Kat 
xatepov “lwavvov réyecGa), Again, while the Gospel and Epistle 
of John shew marks of agreement which suggest a common 
authorship, the Apocalypse differs widely from both in its ideas 
and in its way of expressing them; we miss in it (e.g.) the frequent 
references to ‘life,’ ‘light,’ ‘truth,’ ‘grace,’ and ‘love’ which are 
characteristic of the Apostle, and find ourselves in a totally 
different region of thought (dAAooraty S€ Kai Levy Tapa TAUTA 7 
"Arokdduis, pyre epartouevyn pajre ‘yeiTVidoa TOUTWY pda, axedov 
Os eimeiv pyde ovddaPByv mpos atta Kouwjy €xovoa). Lastly, the 
linguistic eccentricities of the Apocalypse bar the way against 
an acceptance of the book as the work of the Evangelist. The 
Gospel and first Epistle are written in correct and flowing Greek, 


1 See above, p. cxf. 2 See Dr Feltoe’s note ad 1. ; 
v2 
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and there is not a barbarism, a solecism, or a provincialism in them ; 

whereas the Greek of the Apocalypse is inaccurate, disfigured by 

unusual or foreign words, and even at times solecistic (yAdooay otk 
axpiBws EAnviovaav aitod BA€rw, GAN iduwyaci re BapBaprkois xpu- 
pevoy, kai tov Kal codokiLovTa). 

6. This criticism, not the less trenchant because carefully 
guarded against the imputation of levity or irreverence’, and 
proceeding from so distinguished a Bishop as Dionysius ‘the 
Great*’ could not fail to carry weight in Egypt and in the 
Greek-speaking East, shaking the faith of many in the apos- 
tolical authorship of the Apocalypse, and therefore in its canonical 
authority. In the fourth century Eusebius is unable to speak 
positively as to its canonicity (H.E. iii. 25 ris dé "Atroxardrews 
ep éxdtepov ett viv Tapa ToANots TrepuédrKetat 7 Sofa. Ib. 25 
ért tovtTous [the canonical books] taxréov, ef ye havein, thy 
"Atroxaduyiy “lwadvvov...nv tives, ws Epnv, aOetovow, Erepos bé 
éyxpivovar Tois ouoroyoupmevors). Cyril of Jerusalem, a few years 
later, not only omits the Apocalypse from his list of canonical 
books, but seems definitely to exclude it from private as well as 
public use (Catech. iv. 31 Ta d€ Nowra mdvta év Sevtépw xeicbo, 
Kal doa peyv ev exxrAnoliats pn avayieoKeTal, Ta’Ta pynde KaTa 
cavTov avayivwoke). It is more remarkable that Asia Minor 
should have ignored the book even in formal canons; it finds no 
place in the Laodicean list of 363, or in that of Gregory of 
Nazianzus; while Amphilochius of Iconium expressly says: tv 
& ’Amoxcddupu thy “lwavvov tari | tives péev eyxpivovow, of 
mretous O€ ye | vddov réyovot. In Eastern Syria the Apocalypse 
was either still unknown or it was ignored; it formed no part of 
the Peshitta New Testament, Junilius, who represents the 
Biblical criticism of the school of Nisibis in the sixth century, is 
silent about the book; the Jacobite Barhebraeus (+1286) passes 
it over without notice in his Nomocanon, and so does the nearly 
contemporary Nestorian Ebedjesu, both following herein the 


1 Fragment 5, e.g. ends: ovdé yap the Apocalypse with respect: Eus. H.EZ. 


éemitKoTTWY, fn TLS vouloy, Tara elroy, Vil. Io.” 
GAAG pdvor THy dvomordtnra dtevovywy TOV 2 Cf. Feltoe, p. xi. 
ypapov. As Dr Westcott points out, 3 Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xiii, ciiif.; 


Canon, p. 369, note 4, Dionysius “quoted cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 374 f. 
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‘Apostolic Canons,’ which agree in this respect with the canons 
of Laodicea. Western Syria, as represented by the School 
of Antioch, looked with little favour on the most mystical 
of early Christian writings. Neither Theodore, Chrysostom, 
or Theodoret is known to have quoted the Apocalypse. Con- 
stantinople inherited the traditions of Antioch in this respect 
as in others, and the Apocalypse is omitted altogether in the 
Synopsis scripturae sacrae which is found among the work of 
Chrysostom, nor has it any place in the catalogue of “the Sixty 
As late as the 
beginning of the ninth century Nicephorus places it among the 
antilegomena with the Apocalypse of Peter. 


books” or in either of its supplementary lists. 


It is significant of 
the slow progress made by the circulation or acceptance of the 
book in eastern lands that no Greek commentary seems to have 
been written upon it before the fifth or sixth century’. Several 
causes may have concurred to cause this delay. There may have 
been in some minds a lingering dread of Montanism, and in 
many others a doubt as to the inspiration or the apostolical 
Moreover, the Apocalypse may 
have been known in the East only to a few. From the first 
perhaps the book went west rather than east; traders from 
Smyrna and Ephesus carried it to Italy and Gaul, to North 
Africa and Egypt; few copies seem to have penetrated to 
Antioch, and fewer or none to Edessa and Nisibis. 

7. In the West, on the contrary, the Apocalypse, which had 


authority of the Apocalyptist. 


won acceptance in the second 


1 Suidas, indeed, remarks: déyerae 
5é 6 Xpucdoropos...tyv’Amoxddup, “If 
this is true,’ Dr Westcott writes, not 
without a touch of humour, “it is a 
singular proof of the inconclusiveness 
of the casual evidence of quotation ” 
(Canon, p. 442, note 3). 

2 It is to be noted, also, that Greek 
MSS. of the Apocalypse, uncial or cur- 
sive, are relatively few; that trodécers 
to this book are rare (von Soden, Die 
Schriften d. N. T., i. p. 360); and that no 
Greek MS. shews a stichometry (Tischen- 
dorf, ii. 1044), though the stichi were 
counted—according to Nicephorus they 
svere 1400, according to the Claromon- 


century, held its own notwith- 


tane list, 1200, and according to Momm- 
sen’s list, 1800; see Zahn, Gesch. li. 
p. 397- The Apocalypse holds the last 
place in nearly all Greek MSS. of the 
N.T.; the exceptions will be found in 
Gregory, prolegg. p. 136. In the Latin 
lists and the MSS. of the Vulgate other 
arrangements are less rare, e.g. the 
Claromontane list places Apoc. after 
the Catholic Epistles but before the 
Acts, while in the Mommsen list and 
the ‘Decree of Gclasius’ it finds a place 
before the Catholic Epistles; see Zahn, 
Gesch. ii, p. 383, or Preuschen, Analecta, 


pp. 139—149. 
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standing the strictures of Gaius at Rome, and the rejection of its 
apostolic authorship by Dionysius at Alexandria. Alexandria 
soon returned to its allegiance; in his Festal Epistles (Zp. 39), 
Athanasius ends his list of the canon with the words cai wadu 
"lwdvvov “Amoxaduis, adding: tadta mnyal tod owtnpiov... 
pnbels Tovrous émiBarr€étw unde TovTav agatpeicOw Tt. In the 
pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis the Apocalypse forms the eighth and 
last book of the New Testament, and later Alexandrian writers 
accept it without hesitation’. The Latin West was from the time 
It was there that 
the book found its earliest interpreters, Victorinus of Pettau, 
It takes its place in all Western lists of 


of Gaius practically unanimous in its favour?. 


Tyconius, Primasius. 
the canonical Scriptures: in Mommsen’s canon, in those of Codex 
Claromontanus and the Carthaginian Council of 397, in the 
The authority of the great Latin fathers 
confirmed the general verdict of the Church; Ambrose, Jerome, 


‘Decree of Gelasius.’ 


Rufinus, Augustine, Innocent, accepted the Apocalypse as the 
work of the Apostle John. ; 

The Eastern Church has long followed the example of the 
West. Although the Quinisextine Council endorsed without 
remark the Laodicean Canon which omits the Apocalypse, the 
commentaries of Oecumenius, Andreas, and Arethas must have 
gone far to secure a favourable hearing for the book. Even the 
Syrian Church in the seventh century possessed two versions, 
one which has been identified with the work of Thomas of 
Harkel, and another of a Philoxenian type’. 

No book in the New Testament with so good a record was so 
long in gaining general acceptance. The reasons for this are well 
summarized in a scholion to one of the MSS. of the Apocalypse?: 


> S \ \ a N > fi) 0 > / Ny 8 \ \ By \ een . \ 
7) OLA TO HEP LE @S HN EKTLUETUAL AUTNY, 7) OLA TO acapes QUTNS Kab 


1 On the Coptic canon see c. xvi. 

2 There is an apparent exception in 
the liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum at- 
tributed to Gennadius (§ 6 ‘‘erit resur- 
rectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et 
in semel; non prima iustorum et se- 
cunda peccatorum, ut fabulat som- 
niator”). But according to Dom G. 
Morin who (as Mr C. H. Turner informs 


me) has established the genuineness of 
the attribution of this book to Gen- 
nadius, somniator, if the true reading, 
refers to Nepos. On the attitudes of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin towards 
the Apocalypse see Westcott, Canon®, 
pp: 472 f., 483, 488. 

3 See p. excy. 

4 Cod. 24. 
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Svaédixtov Kal driyous StadapBavopevov Kal voovpevoy, dddrAwWS TE 
oipat did TO pnd cuudépov eivat Tots Troddois Ta ev adTH épevvav 
pndé Avowterés. The key to the interpretation disappeared with 
the generation to which the book was addressed, perhaps even 
with the relief which the Asian Churches experienced upon the 
death of Domitian; and apart from any clue to its immediate 
reference, it was little else but a maze of inexplicable mysteries. 
“ Apocalypsis Ioannis,” exclaims Jerome, “tot habet sacramenta 
quot verba!.” It was not everyone who was able to meet the 
situation with the patient modesty of the great Dionysius, and 
in the circumstances we can only recognize with thankfulness the 
Providence which has preserved for us a treasure of which the 
full value is even now scarcely realized. 


1 Ad Paulin., ep. liii. 8. 
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1. A complete vocabulary of the Apocalypse will be found 
at the end of this volume. Here it will suffice to point out 
some of the results which may be gleaned from it. 

The Apocalypse contains 913 distinct words, or, excluding the 
names of persons and places, 871. Of these 871 words, 108 are 
not used elsewhere in the New Testament, and 98 are used 
elsewhere in the New Testament but once, or by but one other 
writer. It may be useful to the reader to have these relatively 
uncommon words placed before him in separate lists. 


(a) Words in the Apocalypse which occur in no other N.T. 
writing’. 

"APaddev, Tdxudlev, taxparos, TédAndrovid, aAda, TapyeOvoros, 
dpwpov, “Amoddtoyv, “Ap Mayeddav, ayiwOos, TBacavopds, TBatpayos, 
tBnpvadros, BBrapiS.ov, tBdtpus, TBvccwos, fouddqpa, Siavyys, duAovv 
(verb), Sucpupias, Topaxwy, Fowdexatos, “EAAnviKds, Tépetv, evdduyors, 
téEaxdoror, Ceatos, Endevetv, hplwpov, Gewwdys, Ovivov, Tiaams, Tiros, 
tipis, kardbepa, Tkatacdpayile, kathywp, Txatua, TkepapuKds, TKepav- 
vivat, tképas, kiHapwdds, Tkwvdpwpov, Tkr\éupa, TkodAovprov, TKp.On, 
Kpuotadrileuy, Txpdoraddos, Tkukrobev, TA.Bavwrds, Frrtapds, tudp- 
papos, twacacbat, pecovpavnua, tuetwrov, Tunpds, Tmovarkds, TpwuKao- 
Oat, pvAwvos, Tvedppos, Nexodairys, toAvvOos, térupa, tépyynua, Topveor, 
totipa, trapdads, mehexilelv, Treprros, trérecOar, trryovey, 
Trodnpys, wotapopdpytos, trpwivds, trvpivos, truppos, tpaivew, pédn, 
putaiver Oat, cahmorns, Todmepos, toapdiov, capddvvé, Toeuldarss, 
toiSnpos, TLPLKOS, topdpaydos, ToTpHvos, TaXavTiaios, tretpdywvos, 
Tyuotys, trogov, Tromaciov, trpixivos, tidxwOos, TiakivOwwos, tadwos, 
tiaros, thappakds, tpiadn, Tyadrala, xarkyduv, XadrKod(Bavos, xAvapos, 
tyoind, TxpvadABos, xpycorpacos, Txpucotv. 


1 Words to which a dagger is prefixed in thick type appear to be amaé Neydueva, 
occur in the Greek O. T.; those printed 
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(>) Words in the Apocalypse used elsewhere in the N.T, but 
once, or by one other writer}. 

_Tadew (Peel), +adicnpa (L*), talyparwola (P°), taroywpiler bar (L*), 
tdppa (L*), tapviov (5°) Taoxnpwoovvyn (Pr), atAnrys (Mt), TBdeAvo- 
ceobau (EP), TBoppas (Een), TyAvkis (Jac), Tyopos (L*), tyupvorns 
(Prer), tdicropos (H), tiperavov (Mc), ’EBpaioré (J°’), etSwAodarpys 
(Pore), téxxevretv (J), edfelewds (P), tédicoew (H), térxos (L*’), 
Teumopos (Mt), teupoBos (Le *), tévdexaros (Mt), tépvov (H), tOatpua 
(Perr), TOetov (Le), TOepareia (L°Y), Tévpiapa (Le), t0epaé (Be), 
Tirmos (Jac), Txdpuvos (Mt), txarvds (L*), tkarowknrijp.ov (Pr) 
Tapa (P°), Txbapilew (P°*), txuBepvyrns (L*), txvedevew (J*), 
Tkupiaxds (Pes): TAevKaiverv (Mc), tAnvos (Mt), TA(Bavos (Mt), 
tAiuvy (Le), TAwov (Mt), tuacros (L*’), tweyordv (Mc), tpunKos 
(P°), Tworvver (P°), vatrns (L*), tyjcos (L*), tédidwos (P%™), 
Tépotwua (PrPmr), fégvs (P*), topacis (L*), dadmis (P°"), todedov 
(Pers), toys (J), travroxpatwp (P°"), frarety (Le), twrevOos (Jac), 
Taruxpaivey (P°!), taAaros (P*), trdvvew (L°’), mvevpatixds (P°), 
Trodeuety (Jac), trovos (P°!), troppipeos (Jo°’), trpodyris (L*’), 
trrwyeia (P°"), tripwois (Pet), Tphoudaia (Le), Thurapds (Jac), 
tovyn (L*), Towdnpeos (L*), toxnvody (Jo), foxoprios (L*’), toxo- 
todcbar (P°), ovvKowwvely (PPP), cuvKowwvds (PrP?) topalew 
(Jo), tradaimwpos (P*), tréxvyn (L*), trpvyay (L*), tappaxia (P*), 
thotvé (J°’), tpwornp (PPP), tyaduwds (Jac), txapaypa (L*), FyiAcoe 
(Pet), txwdv (Mt), TxAwpds (Mc), txods (Me), TWevdays (L*), tWndi- 
few (Le’), typos (L*), tWuxpds (Mt), Tedy (Pee), Tddivew (Pé). 


2. An examination of these tables leads to some interesting 
facts. Relatively to its length the Apocalypse has an unusual 
number of words peculiar to itself. While the Second Gospel 
shews 80 such words in 2000 stichi, the Apocalypse has more 
than 100 in 14007; one in eight of its words is used by no 
other N.T. writer, whereas in St Mark the ratio is about one 
in sixteen, But it is to be remembered that whereas the simple 
narrative of the Evangelist demands for the most part only the 
commonest words of daily life, the Apocalyptist deals with a great 
variety of subjects, some of which call for a liberal use of special 
terms. Thus, e.g., the enumeration of articles of merchandize in 
Apoc. xviii. 11—13 is responsible for twelve of the words peculiar 
to this book, and the list of precious stones in c. xxi. 19 f. for 
ten more. Most of the Apocalyptic words which are not found 


1 The letters in brackets which follow in the Gospel, J¢? St John in the Hpistles. 
the words in this list indicate the other 2 The number of stichi is given in 
N. T. writer and work in which the each case according to the stichometry 
words are found; e.g. L9=St Luke in of Nicephorus. 

Acts, P’ St Paul in Romans, J*’ St John 3 See St Mark?, p. xlvii. 
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or are found but rarely in other N.T. writings belong to the 
language of common or commercial life, which would be familiar 
to one who had been for many years resident in Ephesus. Further, 
it will be observed that two-thirds of the words in the first list 
(22), and nearly eleven-twelfths in the second ($3), had been 
previously used in the Greek Old Testament. In the second list, 
the student will find it worth his while to notice the distribution 
of the words amongst other N.T. writers. St Paul, it will be 
seen, has 33, St Luke 30, St Matthew 9, St John (in the Gospel 
and Epistles) 8, St James 6, St Mark 5, the author of Hebrews 3, 
and St Peter 2. The great preponderance of Pauline and Lucan 
words is remarkable, but perhaps it is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that both St Paul and St Luke wrote under conditions 
not altogether unlike those of the author of the Apocalypse. Their 
lives, like his, had been largely spent among Greek-speaking peoples, 
and in intercourse with Greek-speaking Churches. 

The true araf Xeyoueva of the Apocalypse are few. Some 
are name-forms (’ASaddev, “AmvoAdAvwv, “Ap Mayedmu, Nuxo- 
Aaitns), which are perhaps in every case due to the writer. 
Others (@.8rapidiov, Totapopopntos, xadKoriBavos) are probably 
words current in Asia, although hitherto they have not been de- 
tected in any other Greek writing. Kartzjywp and catafewa seem 
to be of Jewish-Greek origin; 7iwpoy is either a slip, or an 
alternative form of 7ur@piov. The MSS. of the Apocalypse shew 
a considerable number of orthographical peculiarities, chiefly 
affecting the terminations of nouns and verbs, such as ypuvcay 
(1. 13), ypucéwy (11. 1), Kexomriaxes (li. 3), wéwTwxes (il. 5), Babéa 
(il. 24), elyav (ix. 8), aw7AdOa (x. 9), TWém@xay (xviil. 3), é8adav 
(xvill. 19), yéyovay (xxi. 6), and some of these are so well sup- 
ported that they claim a place in the text. But there are 
comparatively few lexical eccentricities, and if we are reminded 
by an occasional transliteration that the author was a Jew by 
birth and education, it is clear that he had lived long enough 
in the Greek cities of Asia to have ready to his hand all the 
Greek words that he needed for the purpose of his book. The 
Greek vocabulary of the Apocalypse does not suggest that the 
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writer was crippled by a want of appropriate words. His store 
is ample for his needs, and it seems to have been chosen with 
care. 

3. When we pass from vocabulary to grammar, the case is 
different. Dionysius, as we have seen, with the acumen of an 
Alexandrian scholar, was struck by the many departures from 
the rules of syntax which mark the Apocalypse, and charges its 
author with writing incorrect Greek and even occasional solecisms. 
His criticism is courageous, but not unjust. Fortunately no 
systematic attempt was made in Egypt or elsewhere to bring 
the book up to the standard of literary orthodoxy, and in the 
best MSS. it has come down to us with many at least of the 
writer’s grammatical peculiarities untouched. 

Nothing like a grammar of the Apocalypse! can be attempted 
here, but some of the more striking features of its peculiar style 
are collected below. 


(1) The ‘solecisms’ of the book consist largely of various forms 
of anacoluthon, shewing a singular indifference to the laws of 
concord. They may be roughly classed as follows. (a) Nomina- 
tives are placed i in apposition to other cases: i. 5 did Inood Xpiorob, 
6 paptus 6 motos. ii. 20 Tiy yuvatka "TelaBed, n A€yovca éavrqv 
mpopyntw. Ul, 12 THS Kans "Tepovrahyp, i] kataBaivovea €k TOU 
otpavod. Vill. 9 dréOavey 76 tpiroy Tév KTicpatwv Tdv év TH Oardoon, 
7a éxovra wWuxas. Other examples may be found in xiv. 12, 
xvi, 14, Xx. 2, xxi. 11. (0) The participle Aéywy—occasionally 
éywv—follows irregularly after the announcement of a fresh voice or 
persona dramatis: iv. I 79 pov... WS cahmyyos.. A€ywv. ix. 13 yKovTa 
poviyy piav...€éyovra, = Xi. 15 éyevovro dwvat peyadac.. - A€yores. 
xiv, 6 eldov adXov dyyehov TETOMEVOV.. .€xovTa.. A€yor. Ib, 14 eldov 
Kat idov vepédy Levan, Kal éxt THv vepeAnv Kabnwevov...exwv. (c) The 
construction is broken by a parenthetic clause, after which the 
sentence may or may not return to its original course: i. 5f. ro 
dyamavee eas Kat AvoavTe.. Kat érroinoer.. aT @ y d0éa. X. iz fe Ae: 
aAXov dyyedoy i lo xupov karaPaivovra.. Kal TO TpOTwTOV adtTod ws 6 ALos 
Kal of robes abTod ws oTvAoL Tupés, Kal éxwv...  (d@) The grammar is 
disturbed by the otiose addition of a per sonal pronoun or an adverb 


1 The subject has been treated more (Intr. to N. T. iii. p. 552 ff.), Archd. Lee 
or less fully by Vogel (Comm., p. 5 ff.), (intr. to Comm. p. 454 ff.). A Johannine 
Winer (Ezeg. Studien, i. p. 144 fi. Grammar has been recently published by 
Ewald (prol. to Comm. § 6), Hitzig (Uber Dr E. A. Abbott as a sequel to his 
Johannes Marcus, p. 65 ff.), Liicke, Ver- Johannine Vocabulary (1905), but it 
such einer vollstiindigen Hinleitung, i deals with the Gospelonly. A thorough 
p. 448 ff., Bousset (intr. to Comm. p. 183 monograph on the grammar of the Apo- 

ff.), and in England by 8S. Davidson  calypse is still to be desired. 
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of place after a relative or participial clause: ii. | TO vixdvee (or, as 
in v. 26, 6 vikdv) dwow air@...ill. 12 6 vuKdy, Toujow airov. Vl. 4 70 
Pisce ip 2606 ait haBeiv mV cipyvnv ex 77S. yIs-- Kal 8567, aiT@ 
paxaipa. xii, 6 drov exer exel, xiii 8 ob oF yeyparrat To ovo“a 
avrov. (¢) Genders, numbers, or cases are at fault: vii. 9 eldon, 
Kal ido¥ oxAos roe dordres,.. repiBeBnwevors. Vill. 9 16 Tpitov 
tov tAotw StepOapynoav. Xi. 4 ovTol eiow at dvo édaiat Kal ai dvo 
Avxviat ai...€ordres. xii. 5 Erexev vidv, apoev, Xiv. 19 THY Anvoy 
Tod Oypod rod Geod Tov péyey. XVil. 3 Onplov...yéuovta...éxov| Ta]. 
<<ifAcTO Teixos. . EXO. 

(2) Besides ‘solecisms’ the Apocalypse has, to borrow another 
term from Dionysius, a large number of Gdiotisms,’ The idiosyncrasy 
of the writer shews itself “sometimes in a startling phrase such as 
i, 4 amd 6 dy Kal 6 iV kal 6 epxopevos, or i eyo. ete 7d GAda Kat TO 
3, or ix. 12 and xl. 14 9 oval 7 pia, y Sevtépa, 7 Tpirn; sometimes 
in grammatical peculiarities, some of which frequently recur, such 
as the following: (a) Different tenses and moods are joined by a 
copula without any clear reason for the change: ii. 2 f. ézeipacas... 
éxeis...€Baoracas...kexomiakes, ili, 3 €iAndas kat nxovoas. Tb. 
Tomow avrovs iva yovew Kal TpoTKVyTOVTW...Kal yvaouw. v. 7 £. 7AGev 
Kal etAndev...kal ore CAaBev. vii. 13 f. amexplOn.. Kal €ip7nka...Kal Elev. 
Vili. 5 eiAngev.. Kat eyepucer.. kat €Barev. ix. 5 €00Oy avtois tva pn 
aroxteivwow adrovs, GAN iva Bacavicbpoovrat, xxi, 24 ff TEeplTaty- 
covow...pépovoew...o08 py KArECOdow...oicovow...o8 pi eiredAOn. 
(b) Adjectives and verbs are made to govern cases other than 
those required by usage; i. 13, xiv. 14 dpovov vidv avOpurov. ii. 14 
eoi8acxev TO Badax. viii. 13 ovat tovs Katouxotvtas ext Tis ys. 
xii. 12 oval tTHy ynv Kal THY Oaracoay. Xix. 5 aiveire TH Hed nudv. 
(c) Other unusual constructions abound, such as: iv. gf. dray 
dwcove.. “TET OUTAL. Vili. 4 aveBn 0 Kamvos...tais mpocevyats, 1X. 4 
€ppeOn adrais iva py ddiKnoove wy, xi. 3 dvow...Kal tpopytedcovow. 
Lb. 5 el tis OeAnoy. ii. 7 eyevero Nee .0 Mexayn | Kal ot ay yeAou 
attod Tov ToAcuHoOaL. XVill. 20 expivev 6 Oeds 7d Kpiva tudv e& abris. 
Xxil. 14 paxaptos...iva éorat...kal...eicéhOwow. 


Many attempts have been made to minimize the grammatical 
irregularities of the Apocalypse. In the most recent of these, a 
chapter of Archbishop Benson’s Apocalypse which bears the 
characteristic heading “A Grammar of Ungrammar',” the in- 
stances are classified with the view of shewing that in most of 
them the Apocalyptist had a definite reason for his departure 
from usage. Whatever may be thought of the explanations which 
are offered in his defence, it is evident that he has not erred in all 
cases through ignorance?, and it is possible that he has not done so 


1 Essay v. p. 131 ff. self to write duovov vidy, in eighteen other 
2 E.g. if he has twice permitted him- passages duovos governs the dative. 
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in any instance. His eccentricities of syntax are probably due 
to more than one cause: some to the habit which he may have 
retained from early years of thinking in a Semitic language’; 
some to the desire of giving movement and vivid reality to his 
visions, which leads him to report them after the manner of short- 
hand notes, jotted down at the time; some to the circumstances 
in which the book was written. But from whatever cause or con- 
currence of causes, it cannot be denied that the Apocalypse of John 
stands alone among Greek literary writings in its disregard of 
the ordinary rules of syntax, and the success with which syntax 
is set aside without loss of perspicuity or even of literary power. 
The book seems openly and deliberately to defy the grammarian, 
and yet, even as literature, it is in its own field unsurpassed. No 
judge who compared it with any other Greek apocalyptic work 


would hesitate to give the palm to the canonical Apocalypse. 
4. Apart from solecisms and other idiosyncrasies, the style of 


the Apocalypse is distinguished by a number of characteristic 


phrases and turns of expression which give it individuality. 


Some of these recur with slight variations throughout the book. 
Thus i, 2 éuaptipnoey tov Adyov Tod Oeod Kal THy paptrpiay “Inood 
Xpirrod starts a note which is heard again 7b. 9 dua Tov Adyov rod 
Ge0d Kal rhv paptupiav “Incot, vi. 9 dud Tov Adyov Tod Geod Kal did THY 
paptupiav iv elyov, xx. 4 ia THY paptupiav “Incod kal dua tov Adyov 


tov Geod. 


The reader meets again and again the phrase ot xarov- 


KovvTes ert THY ynv, Or emt THS ys, OY THY yhv (ill. IO, Vi. 10, Vill. 13, 


1 The present writer, while welcoming 
all the light that can be thrown on the 
vocabulary and syntax of the N.T. by 
a study of the Graeco-Egyptian papyri, 
and in particular the researches of Pro- 
fessor Deissmann, Professor Thumb, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton, deprecates the in- 
duction which, as it seems to him, is 
beingsomewhat hastily based upon them, 
that the Greek of the N. T. has been but 
slightly influenced by the familiarity of 
the writers with Hebrew and Aramaic. 
‘‘Eyen the Greek of the Apocalypse,” 
Dr Moulton writes (Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, prolegg. p. 8f.), ‘‘does not seem 
to owe any of its blunders to ‘Hebra- 
isms’...Apart from places where he [the 
author] may be definitely translating a 
Semitic document, there is no reason 
to believe that his grammar would have 


been materially different had he been a 
native of Oxyrhynchus, assuming the 
extent of Greek education the same.” 
But the facts seem at present insufficient 
to warrant this conclusion. It is pre- 
carious to compare a literary document 
with a collection of personal and business 
letters, accounts, and other ephemeral 
writings ; slips in word-formation or in 
syntax which are to be expected in the 
latter, are phenomenal in the former, 
and if they find a place there, can only 
be attributed to lifelong habits of 
thought. Moreover, it remains to be 
considered how far the quasi-Semitic 
colloquialisms of the papyri are them- 
selves due to the influence of the large 
Greek-speaking Jewish population of the 
Delta. 
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xi, 10, xili, 8, 12, 14, xvii. 2, 8), the combination TuoTOS kal 
adn Owvos (iii. 14, xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), the refrain 6 éxwv ods 
akoveartw (ii. 7, II, 17) 29, ili, 6, 13, 22, and with a slight difference, 
xili, 9g). Mera raitra elSov, kat Dds, 0 a ners ért tov Opovov (ast 
Opovov, Td Opovw) are other examples. Further, the writer has a 
habit of repeating the article or a governing clause before every 
member of a series when the same subject or class of subjects is 
in view, e.g. ix. 20 Ta eldwda Ta Xpvoa Kal Ta apyypa kal 7a XaAna 
kat 7. Aiwa Kal TO. ohuva, VY. 2 TOUS WKOVTAS éK TOU Onptov Kal €K 
TS eikovos avTov Kat ék TOU apiO nod TOU évopatos avrov. XV1. 13 ék 
Tod oTdpatos TOD SpaxovTos Kal €k TOU GTOMaTos TOD Onpiov Kal ék Tod 
oToparos TOU pevdorpoprjrov. Xvil. 6 peOtovcav éx Tod aipatos Tov 
dyiwv Kal €k TOU alparos TOV papTipwv *Inood. There are many minor 
singularities, such as the frequent use of the instrumental dative 
preceded by év, ©.g. ev poupaig (ii. 16), ev pad (ii. 27, xii. 59 
xix. 15), €v gwvy (Vv. 2, Xiv. 7), év tals KBapais (xiv. 2), év mupt 
(xvi. 8, xvii. 16); the nearly constant omission of the article before 
proper names, not excluding “Incots; the employment of els as 
almost equivalent to an indefinite article (viii. 13 €vOs aetod, XVili, 21 
els ayyedos); the peculiar use of woe in such clauses as xiii. 10, 
18 (xiv. 12) Qo€ éeotw 7 tropovy, wde 7 Godia éotw, XVii. g Ode O 
vous 6 éxwv codiav; the recurrence of the formula é366y aird (adrois) 
followed by a noun, an infinitive, or a subjunctive with iva; the 
partiality shewn for the perfect tense, especially in the case of 
eitAnga (il, 27, ili, 3, V. 7, Vill. 5, xi. 17) and cipyxa (vii. 14, 
xix. 3); the many beatitudes interspersed among the visions (i. 3, 
xiv. 13, XVi. 15, Xix. 9, xx. 6, xxii. 7, 14). Lastly, a considerable 
number of ordinary words occur with remarkable frequency, catch- 
ing the eye again and again as the book is turned; a few may be 
specified here: ayyeAos, ay.os, atpa, dxovev, aynv, avolyewv, azo- 
Ovnc Kew, dornp (never aorpov), BadAew, Baored’s, BiBdiov, Brézrew, 
Bpovrn, Yn ypadew, decxviev, dd€a, Svvapis, EOvos, exxAnoia, évwrov, 
éfovaia, épyov, éroalev, edtppaiverOar, Lwn, Aros, Oadacoa, Pavaros, 
Opdvos, Ouciactyptov, ideiv, idov, Kabijo Gan, karaBaivew, kepahy, Kpacewv, 
kpivew, AapBavewy, AevKds, Aoyos, péyas, vads, veKpos, ViKGY, oiKoupEern, 
SpLo.os, O dvopa, ovpavos, dPOadpos, TAVTOKpATwp, méeurew, Tepiparrco Gan, 
mimrew, tAavav, tTAnyH, wodts, TporKuvely, Tpdcwrov, rpodyrys and 
its cognates, mip, poudaia, onpelov, atépavos, oropa, oaler, 
oppayis, tedeicOar, Udwp, tropovy, poBeicba, pwvy, yelp, ypvoeos, 
#o7. This list will be found a suggestive one; in most cases the 
subject of the book or the circumstances of the author sufficiently 
account for the more or less frequent recurrence of the words; 
in some the reason lies deeper. But however their repetition may 
be explained, it goes far to impart to the Apocalypse the colouring 
which marks its ‘style. 


5. It is of interest to compare the vocabulary, grammar, and 
style of the Apocalypse with those of other New Testament 
writings traditionally assigned to St John, and especially with those 
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of the Fourth Gospel. (1) Vocabulary. Of the 913 words used 
in the Apocalypse 416 are found also in the Gospel, but the 
words common to both books are either of the most ordinary type, 
or are shared by other N.T. writers. The eight words dpviov, 
’"EBpaioti, éxxevtety, ckuKdevery, ovis, toppupeos, sxnvody, hoive€, 
which occur only in these two books, do not supply a sufficient 
basis for induction. *“Apviov, used 29 times in the Apocalypse, 
is used but once in the Gospel, and then with a different refer- 
ence; the form xuv«devew in Jo. x. 24 and Apoc. xx. 9 is found 
in the Gospel only in Cod. B; dyus, ropdupeos, and doi are 
fairly well established in the Greek of the O.T.; on the other 
hand, "E@paiortt is somewhat markedly Johannine, occurring five 
times in the Gospel, which uses also ‘Pwuaicri and ‘EXXnuo7/; 
oxnvovy is strongly characteristic of the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, though it occurs there but once’, and the use of é£exév- 
tnoay for RF in Zech. xii. 107, both in Jo. xix. 37 and Apoc. i. 7, 
is certainly noteworthy and probably more than a coincidence’, If 
we extend our examination to words which, though not exclusively 
used in these books, are prominent in them or in one of them, 
the evidence is similarly divided. On the one hand there are 
not a few points in which the diction of the Apocalypse differs 
notably from that of the Gospel: the conjunctions adda, yap, 
odv, which continually meet the reader of the Gospel, are com- 
paratively rare in the Apocalypse‘; évw7vov, a characteristic 
preposition in the Apocalypse, occurs but once in the Gospel; the 
Evangelist invariably writes IepocdAvpua, the Apocalyptist “lepou- 
canr7u®; the one chooses auvds when he is speaking of the Lamb 
of God, the other dpviov; to the one the Eternal Son is simply o 


from the first Epistle of St John, and 


1 St Paul has éricxyvody in a similar 
sense (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

2 On this see Deissmann, Die Septua- 
ginta-papyri...der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
sammlung, p. 66 f. 

3 See c. xi. 

4’ Add occurs 101 times in J*, 13 
times in Apoc. ; ydp 65 times in J*’, 16 
in Apoc. Ov» which is the favourite 
mark of transition in the Gospel is used 
but 6 times in the Apocalypse, and only 
in cc. i.—iii. But otv is wholly absent 


yap occurs there but thrice (Westcott, 
Epistles of St John, p. xl.). 

5 The exclusively local use of the name 
in the Gospel does not altogether account 
for this difference, "Iepovcad7yu is used 
freely in speaking of the locality by 
St Luke and St Paul; with Mt., Mc., 
Jey, on the other hand, the use of ’Iepo- 
oéAvua is habitual, though Mt. once 
writes “Iepovoanijp, (Xxili. 37). 
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déryos, to the other the glorified Christ is 0 Noyos Tob Beov. The 
Apocalyptist uses the Synoptic and Pauline terms evayyéuor, 
evayyeriferv, Knpvocev, KANpovomeiy, meTavoeiv, pvaTHpLoV, 7 
oikoupévn, cuvkowveveiv, from which the Evangelist seems to 
refrain; while on the other hand, as Dionysius long ago pointed 
out, of many of the key-words of the Gospel he shews no know- 
ledge. On the other hand the two books have in common a 
fair number of characteristic words and phrases, such as aAnOwvos, 
éfovcia, waptupely, vikdv, odnyeiv, oida, onuaivery, Tnpetv (Adyor, 
évtoAnv), vrayewv. It is still more significant, that both attach 
a special meaning to certain words; both use “Iovdaios of the 
Jew considered as hostile to Christ or the Church, and in both 
such words as fw7, Oavatos, Supav, mewdv, vin, doEa, bear 
more or less constantly a spiritual sense—a remark which applies 
also to several of the words mentioned above (e.g. vixdv, odnyeiv). 

(2) Thus on the question of the literary affinity of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse the vocabulary speaks with an un- 
certain sound, though the balance of the evidence is perhaps in 
favour of some such relationship between the two writings. This 
probability is increased when we compare them from the point 
of view of their grammatical tendencies. While the solecistic 
anacolutha of the Apocalypse have no parallel on any large 
scale in the Gospel, there is a considerable number of unusual 
constructions which are common to the two books. Some may 
be mentioned here. (a) The partitive é« with its dependent 
noun or pronoun is used in both as the object or subject of a 
verb: e.g. Jo. xvi. 17 ei7ray ody é« Tav pabntav avtod; Apoc. 
ll. 10 pérAres Barely €E dwar, 11.9 O1dH ex THs cuvaywryis, xi. 9 
Brérrovow éx Tav Nawv. (6b) Both books place pera after Narely 
(JO. 1Vee27 008, 1x, 375) Apoc. 1. [2 1V. 1) x) SoXVilul axxo, ae); 
and mepuratety (Jo. vi. 66; Apoc. il. 4), and é« after cofew or 
Tnpely (JO. Xil. 27 oWOOV pe EK THS Wpas TavTns, Apoc. iil. 10 ce 
THPHTW €K THS Bpas Tov Tetpacpuov). (c) Both use fa in an 
unusual sense (Jo. Vill. 56 jryaAdacaTo iva idn, ix. 2 Tis Nuaptev 
... wa Tupros yevvnOp 3 xi. 15 yaipw...iva mictrevonte: Apoc. xiv. 
Taye: sha). 
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(3) Coming to the style of the books, a comparison will 
lead to results very similar to those which were obtained by 
examining their vocabularies. The general effect of the style 
of the Gospel is as far as possible from the effect which the 
Apocalypse produces on the mind of the reader: “it is free from 
solecisms, because it avoids all idiomatic expressions!” The book 
flows along smoothly from the prologue to the end; there is 
no startling phrase, no defiance of syntax; if it is obviously the 
work of one who was more familiar with the construction of the 
Semitic than of the Greek sentence’, yet the author seldom or 
never offends against definite laws. In these respects he not only 
differs from the Apocalyptist, but stands at the opposite pole to 
the eccentricities, the roughnesses, the audacities, of the latter. 
Yet it is also true that he has many points of resemblance with 
the writer of the Apocalypse, both in regard to sentence-formation 
and to the phrasing of his thoughts. As to the former, the fol- 
lowing points have been noticed amongst others. (i) Both the 
Evangelist and the Apocalyptist fall in places into parallelisms ; 
ef. Jo. 1. 4 £6 yéyover ev adt@ Con nv, | kal 7) Con Hv TO Pas TAV 
avOpwrwv: || Kal TO Pas év TH cKotia paives, | Kal 7) cKOTia avTO 
ov katérxaBev. Apoc. xxi. 23 4 modus od ypelav eyes Tod Hréov | 
ovdé THs ceAdnvys, iva daivwow aditH: || 7 yap d0Ea tod Beod 
éfwticevy avTny, | kal 6 AVYVOS av’THs TO apviov. (11) Both are 
partial to the form of antithesis which presents first the positive 
and then the negative side of a statement or direction; e.g. Jo. 
i. 3 mavra 8’ avtod éyéveto, Kai ywpis avTod éyévero ovdé ev. 
x, 12f. 6 pucOwtos Kal ove @y Trounv...picOwros éotw Kal ov 
perder av’T@ Tepl ToY TpoBatwr. Apoc. 11. 3 nEw oS KAeTTNS, Kal 
ov wy yv@s Tolav wpav HEw; ib. 16 yALapos ei, Kal odTE CeaTos 
ode Wuxpds. x. 4 oppdyiocoy & édXadyoav ai évta Bpovtal, cal 
py adta ypdwys. (ili) Both repeat the article for the sake of 
emphasis: Jo. i. 9 TO pas TO aAnOwwov, Vi. 32 TOV apTov...TOv 
adnOuvov, Xv. I 1) apusenos 1) adrnOw7}, X. II 6 Trophy 0 KarOs; 
Apoe. 1. 5 6 wdptus 6 Teords, ii, 11 Tod Oavatou Tod devTépon, 


1 Westcott, St John, p. 1. cal Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
2 Cf. Sanday, Authorship and Histori-  p. 28f. 
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1b, 12 Tv pophatay thy Siotowov Thy o€eiav, XVill. 10 9 mods H 
peyann...) ioxupd, XXi. 10 THY Tod THY adyiav (iv) Both 
add parenthetic explanations for the sake of circumstantial 
fulness: cf. Jo. vi. 22 f, xi. I ff, xvii. 13 f.; Apoc. xiL 9 (x1x. 2), 
Xiv. II (xix, 20), xx. 14 (xxi. 8). (v) Similar or identical phrases 
occur in both, eg. ovetv adrnOecav (Jo. il. 21), rovety weddos 
(Apoc. xxii. 15); movety onpetov (Jo. il. II, 23, iv. 54, etc, Apoc. 
xiii. 13 f, xix. 20); uépos éyew (Jo. xiii. 8, Apoc. xx. 6); dvoua 
av7T@ (Jo. i, 6, iil. I, xviii, 10, Apoc. vi. 8, ix. 11), Even more 
remarkable are the following coincidences of language: Jo. 1. 14 
6 Noyos...écxnvwcev év Huiv, Apoc. vil. 15 6 KaOnpuevos érl 
tov Opovov oxnvecet ém’ avtovs ; Jo. iv. 6 KexoTiakos ex THS 
odoitropias, Apoc. i. 3 ov Kexomiaxes; Jo. vil. 37 éayv Tis dupa 
épxécOw mpos pé xal mevérw, Apoc. xxil. 17 6 bupav épxécba; 
Jo. x. 18 tadvtny thy évtoknv éXaBov Tapa tod tTatpos pou, 
Apoc. il. 28 ws Kayo ciAnha twapa Tod Tratpés pov; Jo. xvi 12 
ov divacbe Bactaley, Apoc. ll. 2 ov duvn Bactacar; Jo. xx. 12, 
Apoc. lll. 4 év Aevxots. The bearing of this evidence on the 
question of authorship will be discussed in a later chapter! ; mean- 
while we may observe that it creates a strong presumption 
of affinity between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, not- 
withstanding their great diversity both in language and in 
thought. 
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SYMBOLISM. 


1. The Apocalypse of John shares with other apocalyptic 
writings a partiality for symbolical imagery and the symbolical 
use of numbers. Teaching by the use of symbols is found in 
every part of the Old Testament, but it becomes especially notice- 
able in the later prophecies, and in the book of Daniel. The 
visions of which these books largely consist present a succession 
of strange and sometimes weird or even monstrous shapes, designed 
to suggest ideas that could not be expressed in words, or persons 
or forces that the writer preferred to leave unnamed. This 
habit was adopted by the non-canonical apocalyptists, from Enoch 
onwards, and it receives illustration in every page of St John’s 
book. 

2. The imagery of the Apocalypse lays under contribution 
all the departments of nature and life. The animal kingdom 
lends its 6a and its @ypta—horses white, red, black and pale, 
the lamb and the calf, the lion, the leopard and the bear, the 
locust, the scorpion and the frog, the eagle and the vulture, the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the sea; the vegetable kingdom, 
its trees and herbs and grass. Earth, sea, and sky bring their 
tribute. Agricultural operations such as harvest and vintage, the 
life and trade of great cities, the march and clash of great armies, 
are all depicted on its canvas. A sea of glass is spread before 
the Throne in Heaven: a river flows through the Holy City. 
The sky yields its stars, now shining in the firmament, now falling 
to the earth, now forming a cluster in the hand of the Christ, or 
a coronet on the head of the Mother of Christ and Christendom. 
Across the heavens there sweeps from time to time a more than 
tropical storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, followed by earth- 
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quake. Human life supplies an abundance of imagery. We see 
the mother and her child, the harlot and her lovers, the bride 
arrayed for her husband. Crowned heads wear the orépavos or 
the SvaSywa; warriors carry the two-edged sword; the shepherd 
appears with his iron-tipped staff, the reaper with his sickle, the 
herald with his trumpet, the builder with his measuring rod, the 
holiday-keeper with flute and harp, the reveller with golden cup, 
the king with his roll, written within and on the back with the 
secrets of State and sealed. Figures move across the stage attired 
in the long girdled robe of kingly or priestly dignity, or in the 
shining white of byssus; two are dressed in sackcloth; one wears 
purple and scarlet, and is decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls. 

3. (a) A large proportion of this imagery is drawn, as a 
previous section will have shewn, from the Old Testament. Places, 
persons, and objects which occur in the historical books reappear 
in the Apocalypse as symbols of facts in the life of the Church 
or of the new world to which the Church points and which lies 
behind the visible order. Familiar place-names meet us here 
and there—the Euphrates, Egypt, Sodom, the Hill of Megiddo, 
Babylon, Jerusalem. The seven-branched candlestick of the 
Tabernacle suggests the golden Avyviae which represent the 
Churches of Asia; Balaam finds his analogue in the Nicolaitans, 
and Jezebel in a Thyatiran prophetess. The new Israel is con- 
fronted by a new Babylon, and the Bride of Christ is a new 
Jerusalem. The Elders round the Throne answer to the elders 
of Israel; the Two Witnesses exercise powers which remind the 
reader of the miracles of Moses and Elijah. Tabernacle and 
Temple, altar and censer and ark, recall the religious glories of 
ancient Israel. A holy place not made with hands is seen in the 
heavenly places ; the manna laid up before God finds its counter- 
part in the future life of the victorious Christian. (b) In other 
instances the N.T. Apocalypse adopts in part or in whole the 
symbolism of the O.T. writers, as when it speaks of the Tree of 
Life, the Book of Life, the Water of Life; or the metaphors of 
the O.T. become the symbols of the new prophecy, as when our 
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Lord is designated the Lamb and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
or the Root of David; or again, a whole system of O.T. symbolism 
is more or less fully pressed into the service of the book, as in the 
case of the High Priest’s breastplate, and of Ezekiel’s scheme of 
a restored Jerusalem. 

4. The Apocalyptist, however, does not limit himself to 
O.T. imagery, but has much that is his own, or that belongs 
to the common stock of the later apocalyptic. The Woman with 
Child has no parallel in the O.T., and in spite of Gunkel’s efforts 
to find the genesis of this fine conception in Babylonian folklore, 
it may be confidently regarded as essentially a creation of the 
writer's own mind, under the influence of the Spirit of Christ. 
The description of the Harlot Babylon, seated on the scarlet Beast, 
has points of contact with passages in the Hebrew Prophets; but 
as a whole it is new and original. A like verdict may be passed 
upon the three great sevenfold visions, the Seal Openings, the 
Trumpet Blasts, and the Outpouring of the Bowls; their partial 
indebtedness to the Old Testament does not take from the fresh- 
ness and vigour of St John’s symbolism. The idea of a millennium 
was in the air when St John wrote, but no writer had used it 
as the symbol of a spiritual triumph, or worked it into a scheme 
of the Divine ordering of history. 

5. Much of the imagery of the Apocalypse is doubtless not 
symbolism, but merely designed to heighten the colouring of the 
great picture, and to add vividness and movement to its scenes. 
Such secondary details, like many of the minor features in the 
Parables of our Lord, must not be pressed into the service of a 
spiritual interpretation, or indeed of any specific interpretation 
whatever, their purpose being simply to contribute to the general 
effect of the context where they occur. These non-symbolical 
images are sometimes taken from the life of the times, as when 
the writer recounts the imports that found their way to the new 
Babylon, many of which he may himself have seen shipped off 
to Ostia from the port of Ephesus; or they belong to the common 
stock of the eschatological language of apocalyptic writing (e.g. 
vi. 12 ff.); or they are due to the inspired imagination of the 
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Apocalyptist himself, forming part of the picture which is present 
to his mind as he writes. 

6. But there is also much which is directly symbolical. In 
not a few cases the writer stops to interpret the symbol (e.g. 
in cc. i. 20, iv. 5, v. 6, xii. 9, xvii. 9 f., 12, 15). In others the 
symbolical meaning is only half veiled; thus it is impossible to 
mistake the import of the standing Figure in i. 13 ff, or of the 
seated Figure in c. iv. 2, or of the Lamb, or the Lamb’s Wife. 
There remain, however, a certain number of symbolic forms as 
to which there is room for diversity of judgement even among 
interpreters who follow the same general method of interpretation. 
Thus in c. vi. 2 the rider on the white horse is by some com- 
mentators identified with the Divine Rider of c. xix. 11, while 
others regard the former as symbolizing either the Roman or 
the Parthian conqueror. In c. vil. the 144,000 are by some 
understood to represent, like the countless multitude, the whole 
body of the Church, though under a different aspect or at another 
stage of its history, whereas others take the two visions to 
set forth respectively the Jewish and Gentile Christians, or the 
Jewish Church and the Christian Church. In c. xi. 8 interpreters 
are divided as to the meaning of “the great city”; in xvii. 12 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to the identity of 
the “ten kings.” Many other such ambiguities perplex the 
student of the Apocalypse, and though he may be able to arrive 
at conclusions which satisfy his own judgement, it is impossible to 
offer such reasons for them as will compel assent. But the 
uncertainty which thus besets apocalyptic interpretation does not 
seriously detract from the general value of the book. Nor can it 
be laid to the charge of the author that he is unnecessarily 
obscure. It is of the nature of apocalyptic literature to be 
involved in some measure of obscurity; and this is not the least 
valuable of its characteristics, for it affords scope for the exercise 
of the Christian judgement: de 7 copia éortiv: de 6 vods 0 
éywv codiav (xill. 18, xvii. 9). In the elasticity of symbolical 
language the Apocalypse has its chief advantage over the more 
exact and didactic, but less inspiring and suggestive style of 
ordinary prophecy. 
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7. No reader of our Apocalypse can have failed to notice 
the frequent recurrence of numbers which appear to carry with 
them a certain symbolical meaning’. 

The following are the numbers that are met with in the book: 
2, 3; 34, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 24, 42, 144, 666 (or according to another 
reading, 616), 1000, 1260, 1600, 7000, 12,000, 144,000, 100,000,000, 
200,000,000. The predominant number is seven, which occurs fifty- 
four times. The book is addressed to seven Churches represented 
by seven lampstands, while their ‘angels’ are seven stars. There 
are seven Spirits of God, symbolized by seven lamps. The Book 
in the Hand of God is sealed with seven seals; the Lamb before 
the Throne has seven eyes and seven horns. Seven angels blow 
seven trumpet-blasts; seven other angels pour out the contents of 
seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. Seven thunders utter 
voices which the Seer is bidden not to write. Seven thousand 
are killed in the great earthquake which follows the ascension 
of the Two Witnesses. The Dragon has seven heads, and upon 
them seven diadems; the Wild Beast from the Sea has seven 
heads on which are “names of blasphemy”; the Scarlet Beast 
on which Babylon sits has likewise seven heads, variously inter- 
preted by the writer as seven mountains, or seven kings. Next 
in frequency to the heptad is the dodecad. The new Israel, like 
its predecessor, consists of twelve tribes; the Mother of Chnist is 
crowned with twelve stars; the new Jerusalem has twelve portals, 
and the wall that girdles it rests on twelve foundation stones on 
which are engraved the names of the twelve Apostles; the Tree 
of Life in the new Paradise bears twelve manner of fruits, after 
the number of the months. Multiples of twelve, also, are common. 
Each of the tribes of the new Israel contains 12,000, making a 
total of 144,000; and 144,000 is also the number of the virgin 
souls which in the second part of the book are seen surrounding 
the Lamb on Mount Zion. The Elders round the Throne are 
twenty-four, and they are seated on as many subordinate thrones. 
Each side of the Holy City is 12,000 stades in length, and the 
wall which surrounds it is 144 cubits in height. 

Ten is another favourite number. The time of pressure which 


1 On the symbolism of numbers see Tyconius reg. v (ed. Burkitt). 
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is coming on the Churches of Asia will last ten days. Both the 
Dragon and the first of the two Wild Beasts have ten horns; and 
so has the Scarlet Beast, whose horns are interpreted as “ten 
As a multiple ten enters into most of the higher 
The (da 
are four; four angels stand at the four corners of the earth, 


kings.” 
numbers in the book. Four, again, occurs frequently. 


charged with the control of the four winds of heaven ; four angels 
are bound at the Euphrates, until the moment comes for the 
The Holy City lies four- 
Three is somewhat less 


execution of their work of slaughter. 
square, and forms a perfect cube. 
prominent, but the last three Trumpets constitute a triad of 
“ Woes,” and under the earlier Trumpets a third part of everything 
which has been attacked is smitten (vill. 7-12; cp. 1x. 15, xii. 4). 
The “ great city” is rent by an earthquake into three parts; each 
side of the square which forms the new Jerusalem is entered by 
three portals. There are other numbers which are used symbolically 
but once. The wings of the da are siz; there are five months 
during which the world is tortured by the locusts of the Abyss; the 
Witnesses who are slain and rise again and ascend to heaven are two. 

8. The recurrence of some of these numbers, notably of seven}, 
twelve, ten and four, can scarcely be accidental. The writer’s 
partiality for them is due in some measure to his Semitic habits 
of thought. 


gather from countless passages of the Old Testament”. 


To the Hebrew mind seven denotes completion, as we 
An apoca- 
lyptist who was a Christian Jew would find a special attraction in 
a number which had already played a great part in Jewish 
It would fall in with this 
tendency of the writer’s mind if, as has been thought, the most 


apocalypses from Daniel onwards. 


prominent of the Churches of Asia were as a matter of fact seven 
in number, so that, as the phrase ai émta éxxAnotia ai év TH 
*Acia (i. 4) suggests, they were probably known as the Seven 
Churches in Asia even before they were so addressed by St John‘. 


1 Dr Abbott points out (Grammar, 
§ 2624) that the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘ per- 
meated structurally with the idea” of 
sevenfoldness. 

2 The genesis of the idea is well stated 
by Philo leggy. alleg. 1. 4 xalper dé ) piots 
EBdoudd.' mravijrés re yap émTa yeyor- 


aowv...Kat Apkros Erra dotpos cvumAnpod- 
Tat...Kal Tpomal de cedrvns éBdoudor ylvov- 
Tal. 

3 8o Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, p. 178. But this is perhaps 
to build too much upon the article. 
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But in any case the selection of Seven Churches as the recipients 
of the Apocalypse strikes a keynote which rings through the 
earlier chapters, and determines the number of the lampstands, 
the Angel-stars, the Spirits of God, and the Eyes of the Lamb. In 
the second part of the book the seven heads of the Dragon and 
the Wild Beast are perhaps suggested by the seven hills of Rome 
and the seven Augusti who preceded Domitian. But though 
local circumstances chimed in with the traditional use of this 
number, the writer, as we have said, was doubtless drawn to it by 
its O.T. associations, and it is used in conformity with O.T. 
practice. Each series of seven is complete in itself, and each 
suggests the perfection which belongs to the Divine, or that which 
is claimed by the Antichrist. 

Of other numbers which appear to be symbolically used in the 
Apocalypse three and four occur in connexion with memorable 
incidents or contexts of the Old Testament (Gen. xviii. 2, Ex. 
xxi. 14, Deut. iv. 41, Dan. vi. 10; Gen. 11. 10, Ez.i. 5, Dan. vii. 2, 
vill. 8). Three seems to denote limited plurality; four, the 
number of the winds and the quarters of the sky, is a fitting 
symbol for the visible creation. Ten, also, has a recognized mean- 
ing; as the round number, it is suggestive at once of indefiniteness 
and of magnitude; in the thousand both these features are magni- 
fied, and a thousand years thus represents a great period of time 
stretching over many generations, but of unknown length. The 
uncertainty which results from such a use of numbers would be 
fatal to the value of a historical document, but it is admirably 
adapted to the purpose of an apocalypse, where the veil is lifted 
only so far as to disclose the dim outline of great issues. 

g. Two of the Apocalyptic numbers call for separate treat- 
ment. (a) Three and a half days are given as the interval 
between the death and resurrection of the Two Witnesses (xi. 9, II). 
This period corresponds with the “ time, times and a half” of 
c. xii. 14, which is taken over from Dan. vil. 25, xu. 7. In Daniel 
this expression probably represents the three and a half years 
during which Jerusalem was in the hands of the Syrian oppressor, 
and the Apocalypse accordingly uses it or its equivalents (42 months, 
1260 days) to signify the age of persecution, whatever its duration 
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might be. Other explanations are less probable. Gunkel thinks 
of the 34 months which intervened between the winter solstice and 
the Babylonian festival of Marduk?. Others, again, identifying 
the time, times, and a half of Dan. vii. 25 with the half-week 
(piso SN) of Dan. ix. 27, regard the Apocalyptic 34 in the 
light of a ‘broken seven, a symbol of the interruption of the 
Divine order by the malice of Satan and evil men. 

(b) If the number 666 in Apoc. xiii. 18 is to be regarded as a 
symbol, there is verisimilitude in Dr Briggs’ suggestion that a 
number which in every digit falls short by one of the completeness 
and perfection of the mystic seven, fitly represents the failure of 
Antichrist to reach the goal to which he aspires. But (1) this 
conception might have been conveyed with equal effect by 66, or 
6666; (2) it leaves the alternative reading (616) wholly un- 
explained; and (3) from the time of Irenaeus tradition has fixed 
on another and a more natural explanation. The number, 
whether we read y&s’, or with some contemporaries of Irenaeus 
yus’, is probably a cryptogram, and not a true symbol. It is 
possible that the Number of the Beast holds its secret still? 
Although the challenge 6 tywy vovy Wwhdicdtw tov apiOuoy has 
been accepted by the scholars of many generations, no solution 
hitherto offered commands general assent. 

10. In this chapter a Semitic origin has been claimed for the 


symbolism of the Apocalypse. The force of local circumstances is 


1 Schipfung u. Chaos, p. 309 ff. 

2 My colleague, Prof. Burkitt, sug- 
gested as far back as 1896 (Cambridge 
University Reporter, 1895-6, p. 625 f.) 
that x5’, written as {, was chosen as 
the number of the Beast because | ig 


‘little more than £ turned round the 
other way.” His attractive conjecture 
was based on Beatus in Apoc. ed. Florez, 
p- 440 (cf. the Pseudo-Augustinian homi- 
lies, Migne, P. L. xxxy. col. 2437), and he 
pointed out that the form of the episemon 


implied in x is ‘characteristic of docu- 
ments of the first and second centuries.” 
But (1) there does not seem to be any 


evidence that the £ was a recognized 
symbol as early as the reign of Domitian, 
and (2) the writer of the Apocalypse does 
not use the term dy7lypicros. 

From another of my colleagues, Dr 
Barnes, I have received an explanation 


of x=’ which well deserves to be con- 
sidered. He writes: ‘In 1 K, x. 14 
the gold that came to Solomon every 
year amounts to 666 talents, This 
passage is one of several indications in 
the O.T. that the Hebrews took 6 as 
a round number,...The Apocalyptist 
gives a round number, as round as he 
can make it, to the Beast, because ‘he 
dare not be more definite, and because 
he had no need to be more definite. 
The number of the Beast was ‘a man’s 
number’ (cf. Isa. viii. 1); there was 
nothing mysterious about it, it was 
common property to the extent that 
any man of sense could interpret it. 
The Beast’s name was ‘N or M.’” This 
solution, however, leaves the early if not 
original y.s-’ unexplained, and it does 
not seem to accord with the mystical 
character of the book. 
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not, indeed, to be overlooked. In the words of Sir W. M. Ramsay’, 
“such ideas and symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in 
the minds of men at the time; and the ideas with which he 
[St John] was familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, 
unconsciously to himself.” But apart from influences of this 
kind, it must not be forgotten that it was necessary to provide 
the Church with a make-weight against the power which 
heathenism exerted over the Asian cities through its abundant 
use of symbolism in literature and in art. In art Christianity 
could as yet do nothing to counteract this hostile force. The 
Apostolic age was necessarily opposed to the Art of the time’, 
which was pagan to the core; the Church of the first century 
had not either the power or the desire to emulate the splendours 
of the heathen temples. She could not erect statues to the 
Glorified Christ, or stamp His image and superscription on the 
currency, or institute public festivals in His honour. But if she 
might not avail herself as yet of the help of Art, there was 
abundant precedent in the Hebrew Scriptures for the literary 
representation of the unseen world. It was permissible to assist 
the faith of the suffering Churches by symbolical visions of the 
majesty of their Divine Lord, now walking in their midst, now 
standing before the celestial Throne, now riding forth to victory 
with the armies of Heaven under His command. It was not less 
permissible to paint in glowing colours the moral glory of the 
Christian Society, and her magnificent destiny, or to place in 
contrast with them the abominable vices, the paltry display, and 
the certain doom of Rome. Yet in this legitimate appeal to the 
Christian imagination the Apocalyptist is careful to avoid repre- 
sentations which could be placed before the eye by the painter's 
art. No scene in the great Christian Apocalypse can be success- 
fully reproduced upon canvas; “the imagery...is symbolic and 
not pictorial®.” 
1 Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 59. Art) 


t). 
2 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 339 3 Westcott, op. cit. p. 335. 
(App. on the relation of Christianity to 
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USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


1. The Apocalyptist’s use of the Old Testament is by no 
means limited to its symbolical imagery and numbers; its thoughts 
and its very words appear in every part of his book. It is true 
that the Apocalypse is marked by an entire absence of the formal 
quotations which are to be found in other parts of the New 
Testament}; the nature of the work precluded the author from a 
direct appeal to his source. Yet no writer of the Apostolic age 
makes larger use of his predecessors. From the list of “quotations 
from the Old Testament” with which the appendix to Westcott 
and Hort’s second volume ends, it appears that of the 404 verses 
of the Apocalypse there are 278 which contain references to the 
Jewish Scriptures. The following table is not exhaustive, but it 
will suffice to shew the extent of St John’s debt to the Old 


Testament, and his method of using it. 


GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD 


APOCALYPSE. TEsTAMENT?, 


i. I (iv. I, xxii. 6) a de@ yevéoOar. 
oA (hi oOs Very ten Sly RVs) 
6 wv. 
. a oa sae ¢ , < 
1. 5* (il. 13, Ul. 14) 6 pdprus 6 
TLOTOS. 
i. 5> 6 wpwrdtoKos Tv veKpay 
at, Vir d tal 
Kal 


6 apxwv tav Baotr€wv THs y7s. 


Dan. ii. 28 &@ det yeverGa. 
Ex. iii. 14 6 wy. 


Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 38 “6 

: aah Sea in A ; 
pdptus év otpav@ motos. 

Ps, Ixxxvili. (Ixxxix.) 28 xéyod 
mpwrotoKov Oycomat adtov, tunAdv 
mapa Tots Bacitedow THs ys. (co 
avutatov Tov Bagiewy THs y7s-) 


tion, o = Symmachus, of }= oi dorzol. 
Where the version is not specified it is 
that of the nxx. 


1 See Introduction to the O. T. in 
Greek, p. 381 ff. 
2 He 


0 = LXx., a = Aquila, 6’ = Theodo- 
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a c , caus Ae 

1. 5° Avoavre yas ex TOV dpap- 
TOV YMGv. 

1. 6 (v. 10, xx. 6) ézotncev 
c cal ig e lal ~ a 
npas BaorXeiay, iepets TO Ged. 


1. 7* €pxerac peta. TOV vededor. 


. ¥ 
i. 7° owerar adrov mas dpOadpos 
‘\ 7 \ / 

Kal oiruves airov ecexevtncayv, Kat 
4 ‘pe 8 DN lal e \ 

KdpovTat ér avtov macat ai pvAdat 


TIS YS. 


1. 8 6 wavroKxpatwp. 
i. 13 (xiv. 14) Gpouv vidy 
avOpuwrov. 


i > evdedupevov modnpy kal 
Rosle nce TpOS TOIS pacrTois 
wunV Xpvoar. 


= € / \ c »” 

1. 14 at Tplyes AevKal ws Eprov 
Aevkor, os xiwvt, Kal of dpbadpol 
Z ; a 
atrov ws PAE rupds (cf. ii. 18, 

aK 2), 


i. 15 (xiv. 2, xix. 6) 7 dovy 
> aA e A e , tal 
avTov ws dwvy tdatwv ToAXAv. 


i. 16% (ii. 12) &« Tod ordpuaros 

> ae ‘f / > lad 
avtTov poudpata Sicropos d6€éia. 

iser6") (chix... 1) ws 6) “yAcos 
gpaiver ev tH Svvaye adrod. 

2 a ” \ \ 55 

i. I7° Emeoa pos Tovs 7roo0as 

> A ‘\ »” / \ 
avtov, Kal €Onkev...Aéywv My 
poor. 

i. 17° (ii. 8, xxii. 13) eéyd eiue 


N 
6 TPOTOS Kal 6 €7XaTOs. 


1 Both uxx. and Th. have woe xidva 
(xiv) just before, in reference to the 


exli 


Isa. xl. 2A€Avtavadris 7 dpapria. 


Ex. xix. 6 tpeis d& evecbé 


por Bacirewov teparevpa (N22 
O95), Cf. Isa. Ixi. 6 tpets de 
tepets Kupiov xAnOnoecbe. 

Dan. vii. 13 émt (6 pera) trav 
vepehov...npxeto (0 épxdjrevos). 

Zech. xii. 10 ff. ériBrépovrar 
mpos pe av” av KATWPXNTAV TO 
(o eis ov eCexevrncay), Kal KowpovTat 
ér avrov...xal Kdwerar y yp Kara 
dvAas Be Vises came ai brodeAup- 
pevar pudat. 

Am. iv. 13 6 mavroxpatwp. 

Dan. vii. 13 ws vids avOpurov. 
Cf. Dan. x. 16 & ws dpotwors 
viod avOpurov. Hz. i. 26 Opotwpa 
ws eldos avOpwrrov: Vili. 2 opolwua 
avdpos. 

Ez. ix. 11 6 évdeduxus tov rodypy 
kal eCwopevos TH Cwvn thy daddy 
avrod. Cf. Dan. x. 5 évdedupevos 
Bicowa Kat tHv daddy mepie- 
lwopevos Buocive. 

Dan. vii. 9g 16 Tpixwya THs 
Kepadys avrot woel épiov AevKdy 
Kadapov (F yn Opié tr. kK. a. woet 
€piov Renagsey : X. 6 ot dpOarpol 
avrod woet Aapmaddes Tupds. 

Ez. i. 24 ws dovynv vdatos 
moAXod: xii. 2 os dwvy durdra- 
cialdvtwv (6 “EBp. Kal o Xvpos, 
bddrwv = M.T. 0%) woddAay. Cf. 
Dan. x. 6 dovn Aadtas atrod veel 
pwvn OoptvBov (0 dxAov). 

Isa. xlix. 2 €6nxev 75 ordpa 
pov Ws payatpay d€elar. 

Jud. v. 31 (B) ws éf0d0s nAlov 
év duvapet avrov. 

Dan. x. 9, 12 env TETTWKS. 
Kat (dou Xelpa Tpoonyaye pou.. 
elev mpos me My ooo. 

Isa. xliv. 6 eyo mpdros Kal eyo 
pera tavra (| IR) : xlviii. we eyes 
elt mpros Kal ey eiys eis TOV 
aiava (VIDS ; ot Aouroi, €oyaTOs). 


clothing. 


exlii 


USE OF THE O. T. AND 
i. 18 (vi. 8, xx. 13 £.) 70d Oavd- 


\ a ¢ 
Tov Kal Tov adov. 


i, 19 @ péd\rAa yiverOar pera 
TavTa. 
1. 20 76 pvaornptov. 


Un Fo( S182, 145.19) hex “Tov 

co a tal gy > > a 
évriov THs lwys, db éotw ev TO 
mapadeiow Tod Geod. 

ll. 10 €ynte Oi yuepay déxa. 

ii. 14 edédackev...dayety €idw- 
AdOvta Kal ropvetoar (cf. i. 20). 


r ; 
ii. 179 dwWow aito Tod pavva. 


ii. 17° (iil. 12) dvoua Kawov. 
li. 20 TH yuvaixa “TelaBed. 


a0 ay sre? Py e 
ll 23° €yw ele oO 
‘ ‘\ 7 
vedpous Kal Kapdias. 


epavvaev 


ii, 23> (xxii. 12) ducw tyiv 
e 4 x ~ ‘ot e lal 
exdot Kata Ta épya tuav, 

ii. 26 (Xil. 5, xix. 15) duow 
atta efovciav emt tav eOvar, 

\ 2 a > ‘\ > , ee 
kal mouavet avtovs év paBdw 
TLONpa, WS TA TKEVN TA KEPAaMLKa 
ovvtpiBerar. 

iil. 5 (XH S) 22eVis SX, 12, 
155 pe ob 27) ov pH éfareiw 1d 
dvop.a, avTod ex THs BiBAov Tis 
Lois. 


© Wi KS ~ / 
7 0 €xwv thy KAey Aaveid, 
e > , N > N , \ 
0 avolywy Kal ovdels Kreloe, Kal 
/ ‘ > ‘\ > / 
KA€ler Kal ovdels avoiger. 


sisie Py ase N , 
ili. 9? nEovow Kal mpookuvy- 
, aA 
covew évwriov TOV TOOMY GOV. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


ose + gy 
Hos. xiii. 14 é« yeipds adov 
eer ed 4, , 
pioopat kal éx Oavdrov AvTpwoopar 
aitovs: rod 7 Sikn cov, Odvare; 
mov TO KévTpov Gov, an; 
Isa. xlviii. 6 & perc yiver Bar. 


Dan. li. 29 dvaxadvrrwv puo- 
THpia ednAwa€ cou & det yever Gat. 

Gen. ii. g 7d EvAov THIS Cwns 
év péow TO Tapadeiow (cf. iil. 22 f., 
Ez. xxxi. 23 

Dans iy’ (£2), 
avTous nuépas déKa, 

Num. xxv. 1 f. éBeBynrw6n o 
dacs exrropvedoat...kai Epayev oO 
ads tv Gvotdv adrav; cf. xxxi. 
16 rots viots “Iopana. 

Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 24 éBpetev 
adrois pavva payety, Kal aptov 
ovpavod edwKev adrois, 

Isa, xii. 2 TO Ovopa 7d Kawwov 
(cf; Ixvars). 

zB Regn. xX. (xxi.) 25 “IefaBedr 
H yun adrov. 

Jer. xvii. 10 éy® Kvupuos éeralwr 
Kapdias kal doxinalov veppovs (cf. 
Ki2O Xk 126 Sa wil) TORKey 
(xxvi.) 2). 

Ps. lxi, (xii) 13 droduces 
€ , ‘\ \ om” > A 
EKATTW KATA TA Epya avTod. 

Ps. ii. 8 f. ducw cou €vn tyv 
KAnpovoplay cov" mTouavets adtovs 
év paBdw ovdypa, ws TKEvOS KEpa- 
pews ouvtplifes adrovs. 


- 
€rreipac ev 


14 


Ex. xxxil. 32 f. é&dreuwov pe 
ex THs BiBdov cov Fs eypayas: 
Isa. iv. 3 of ypaevres eis Cwnv 
(elo Ps. xx xvii (Cxxx1x.) 16, 
Mal. iii. 16, Dan. xii. 1). 

Isa. xxii. 22 (B) d0ow aiv 
ddgav (a & KAeida) Aaveid air, 
Ne sd XN > 4 Lee / 
Kal apgel Kal OVK ETTAL O GYTIACywv 
f > , ‘\ > m” mee 7 
(a’ O dvoier Kal odk é. 6 droxXeiwv), 
kal KAeioe, Kal ovK €oTaL Oo 

dvotywv. 

Isa. xlv. 14 diaBycovrae pds 
gé Kal mpooxvvycovcly aow (cf. 


Sika 2 ye Ld) 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


lil. g? Oe Hydmnod oe. 
lil, 12° 76 dvepa THs WoAEws. 


ii. 14° 9 dpxyn THs KTicews TOD 
Geod. 


iii. 17 A€yers ote TAovards ety 
kat merhovrnxa, 

iil, 19 é€yd doovs 
éd€yxw kal 7raLdevw, 


eav Piro 


lil, 20 iSovb €oryka emi rH Ovpay 
Kal Kpovw: édy Tis...davoién. TV 
Ovpay... 

iv. I 4 pwv7...ws odhrvyyos. 

iv. 2 idov Opdvos éxeTo év 
TO oipave Kal émt tov Opdvov 
xaOrpuevos. 

iv. 3 Tpus KuxAdbev Tod Opdvov. 


iv. 5 (cf. Viilse 5, 1xb, 15, 10, 
xvi. 18) ek rob Opdvou éxrropev- 


ovrat dorparat Kat gwval Kat 
Bpovrai, 

iv. 68 (cf. xv. 2) @dAagoa....dp,0/0 
KpuoTddhy. 


iv. 6° év péow...TéocEpa oda 
euovta ofpOadpav Eumpoobev Kal 
omaGev (cf. 8). 


iv. 7 dpovov A€ovte...woTXw...TO 
Tpogwrrov Ws avOpurov...dpmovoy 
Geto. 

iv, 89 ev Kal’ ev aitav éxwv ava 
TT Eepvyas €€, 

iv. 8» A€yovres “Ayvos dyvos 
dy.os Kipios 6 6 Geos 0 TavTOKpATwp. 

iv. 10 76 Cévte eis Tous aidvas 
TOV aiwvwr. 

v. 1 émt tH deEvav. ..ByBriov 
VEY PAppLevov écwbev Kat omicbev, 
Kater ppaytopevov. 


Ve 5 (3oa 16) 6 A€wy 6 €k TIS 
vrs "lovda, 7 pila Aaveid. 


exliil 


Isa, xliii. 4 eyo oe nydryoa., 


Ez, xlviiil. 35 7d dvopa tis 
modes. 
Prov. vill. 22 Kvpwos exTirev 


pe aipxiv oddy atrod cis Ta epya 
avrod. 

Hos. xii. 8 etrev "Edpaip TIAnv 
merdovryka (cf. Zech. xii. 5). 

Prov. iii, 12 dv yap 
Kupwos édéyyee (A, mardever), 
paorryot (oi Nourol, éhéyxe) de 
TavTa viov Ov mapadéxerau. 

Cant. v. 2 kpover ert ray Ovpav 


ayard 


"Avo.€ov pot. 


Ex. xix. 16 dwv7 THs cadreyyos. 
Regn. xxii. 19 ¢ldov Gedy 
*lopanr Kkanpevov él Opovov avrod 
(of [satwiipeks- xlvi. (xlvii.) 9). 

Hz. i. a ws opacis Togov... 
oUTws...KuKAd bev. 

Eis. xix, 16 éyivovro povai kal 
aotparai. Ez. i. 13 ék Tod mupos 
ekeopevero aotparn. 

Ez. i. 22 opoiwpa...woed ore 
pewpa, ws opacis KpvoradAov. 

Ez. i. 5 €v Td péow ws opoiwpa 
teaoapwv Lowy, 1b. 18 of varor 
airav tAnpes 6pOarpdv KuKrAdev 
Tols Téecoapow. 

Ez. i. 10 rpocwrov avOpurov... 
NéovTos...“ogyxov...aeroo (cf. x. 
14, a0’). 

Isa.-vi- 2 ef amrépvyes TO évi Kal 
e& mrépuyes TO Evi. 

ab. 3 se "Ayos ayvos ayLos 
Kipuos caBawb. 

Dan. iv. 31 (34) 6 7G Cavee eis 
tov aiwva (cf, vi. 26 (27), xii. 7). 

Ez. it 9 £ Xelp. +. Kat ev avTy 
KepaXis BiBXiov.. eV airy Yevpae- 
peva Nv To éumpoo dev Kal TH Orriow. 
Isa. xxix. I1 os ot oyou Tod 
BiBXlov TOU eoppayerpevon.. .0v bu- 
vapat avayvovar, eodppayiorar yap. 

Gen, xlix. 9 oxvpvos Aé€ovTos, 
Tovda...0s A€wv. Isa. xi. 1, 10 
eEeXevoetar paBdos ex tys pilys 
Teooal...€oTa év TH neepa exeivy 


exliv 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


v. 6 (12, xiii, 8) apviov...ws 
eopayp€vor. 
v. 6° 6ddOarpots énra...eis 


Tacav THY YNV- 
v. 8 (vill. 


go c 4 
at elow al mpocevxat, 


3°) Ouprapatwv 


Vv. 9 (xiv. 3) adovow wdny Kawjv. 


Mas. ait peupiades pupiadwy Kal 
xrdades xrAiddwv. 


vi. 2 ff. ir7ros Xevkos. ..Tuppos.. 


peéAas.. .xAwpos. 
-! > “~ > e fa 
vi. 8 droxtetvar év poudaia... 
a ‘\ aA 
ev Aud...€v Oavatw...i7d Tar 
Onpiwv. 


Vi. IO €ws TOTE...00 Kpivers Kal 
exduxets TO alua nov ex Tov 
KatoikowTwv ert ths yas; (cf. 
six.g); 


nd c 9 > , / 
VL 12 0 jALos éyeveTo peas... 
\ c cA 7 >. , t a a 
Kai 7 ceAnvy OAn €éyeveTo ws aia. 
. e > / m” ] 
Vi. 13 Ol aorépes...erecay «is 
\ z ‘ a faye \ 
THY NV, WS TKI BarAa Tous 
dArvvOous aris. 
c 
vi. 14 6 ovpavds...0s Bidiov 
euro pevov. 
vi. 15° of Bacidels THs vis. 
vi. 15°, 16 &xpuwav éavtors <is 
v; \ lal 
To oTAaa Kal eis Tas TéTpAs TOV 


> , nw 
dpewv...a7d Tpotwrov Tod Kaby- 
pevov. me 


OTHER LITERATURE 


y pila tod "leooaé (cf. Jer. xxiii. 
5, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). 

Ex. xii. 5 f. axd rév apvav 
AnpwerGe ...Kat opafovew aitd 
(cf. Lev. i. 10 f.). Isa. lili. 7 ws 
mpofarov ert opaynv 71X90, Kal 
os ap.vos.. . Jer. Xl. 19 eye dé ws 
apvtov (2° o ws apres) dKaKov 
ayopevov Tod OverGar (a o° eis 
opaynv). 

Zech. iv. 10 érra. ovrot bpbarpot 
ciow ot émiBdAémovtes ert Tacay 
TV Y7V- 

Ps. exl. (cxli.) 2 7 mpocevyy 
pov ws Guplapa. 

ats ; san : 
: Ps; exliii. (exliv.) 9 ody Kawyy 
agopal cou. 

Dan. vil. 10 xihiae xiAcddes.-. 
kal pupiar pupidoes. 

Zech. i. 8 
Yapot moukiAou 
vi. 2 ff. iro ruppol.. 
Aevkol...tokidoe Wapol. 

Jer. xiv. 12 év paxaipa Kal év 
Ame Kal ev Gavatw éyw cuvtehéow 
atrovs. Hz. xiv. 21 poydaiav cal 
Aywov Kal Onpia. movnpa Kat Pavatov 
(cf. Jer, 2b 477) a) Wilte, £7, 
eke. Sy RE 27; XXXiv. 28). 

Zech. 1. 12 €ws Tivos od py 
eejons; Deut. xxxii. 43° 76 afua 
TOV viMv attod éxdukatar. Hos. 
i¥s, 58 Kplovs TO Kupip Tpos Tovs 
KQTOLKODVTAS nv yiv. 

Joel ii. 3r 6 T)Avos peraotpagy- 
oetat eis OKOTOS Kal 7 ceAnVy eis 


\ 
Kal 

; 
Aevkol. 


¢ 
immou muppot 
‘\ 
Kal 
, 
-peAaves... 


\ 
nae 


atpa. 
. , 
Isa. xxxlv. 4 wavta Ta aotpa 
A € i, , 726 
TETETAL...WS inte. hvAAa aod 
OUKNS. 


Isa. xxxlv. 4 éAvyyjoetar as 
Bi BXtov 6 ovpaves. 

Ps. il 2 of Baowrels tis ys 
(xlvii. (xlviil.) ‘Ct Reta: SRE 
2S MERAY RY 

Isa. ll. 10, 19 eioéAGere eis Tas 
métpas Kal kpurtecbe...a7d mpou- 
wou Tod PoBouv Kupéov...cioevey- 
kavres eis TA orHAara (cf. Jer. iv. 


29). 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


vi. 17 prdev 7 q Te<pa n peyadn 
THs Opyns avtav, Kat tis dvvarae 
orabyjvat; 


vii. 1 (xx. 8) él Tas téocapas 
yovias THS yNs. 

Vile sakes Vv. ts XK. 24) 
” / ‘\ a ‘ 
axpt TPpaylowmev...€Tl TOV [LETO- 
Tw. 

vil. 14° THs OAtpews THS peya- 
Ans. 

vii. 14° (xxii. 14) érAvvay tas 
oTohas attdv...€v TO aipate Tod 
apviov. 

vii. 16 f. od mewacovow ert ovdé 

id wy” SOX \ nA ee 
Subyoovew Ett, ovde pen TeoN 7 
> \ < 4 yoe an a 
avrovs 6 nALos ovde TaV Kadpua... 
Sdyyjoe adrods ért Cons myyas 
bddTwv. 

vil. 17> (xxi. 4) éfaredper 

\ a , > a > A 
Oeds wav Saxpvov ék Tdv dfOarpav 
autor. 

Vili. 3% éoraOy emi tod Ovora- 
ornpiov. 

Vili. 5 <iAndev...tov AiBavwror, 
Kal éyéuicey abtov é« Tov mupos 
Tod Ovc.acrnpiov. 

Aes ey , \ A 

Vili. 7 éyévero xadala Kal rip 
pemypeva ev aipare. 


ose a » , \ , 
vill. 8% Opos péeya mupt Kato- 


evov. 
Vili. 8 (xvi. 3) eyévero 76 tpitov 
THs Oadracoys atpa. 


viii. 10 (ix. 1) éreoev éx Tov 
otpavod aaTyp péyas. 

ix. 2 avéBn Kamvos.. 
Kap.lvov. 


A 
_WS KQ7rVOS 


OTHER LITERATURE exlv 

Joel ii, 11 peyddy pepe TOU 
Kuplov.. -Kal tis éorau ixavos abr 5 
Zeph. i. 14 i 18 eyes 7pEpa 
Kupiov 7 peyddn.. Tp pa opyis 0 
nuepa exeivn... ev MHEpe opy7s 
Kypiov. Nah. 1. 6 tis avticty- 
oerat; (cf. Ps. lxxv. (Ixxvi.) 8, 
Mal. iii. 2). 

Ez. vii. 2 émi 
Trépvyas THS yIs- 

Ez. ix. 4 d0s onpetov ért ta 
petra, 


Tas TéeToApas 


Dan. xii. 1 éxetvy 9 npuepa 
Orivews ola ovK eyevyOn. 

Gen. xlix. 11 wdAvvel?.. 
Anv avrod...év aluare. 


\ 
+TYV OTO- 


Isa. xlix. 10 o¥ wewdoovow 
ovde dupacovew, od matdée ai- 
TOUS 6 Atos... .d1a 
Tyyev bdaTwv aéeu adbrovs (cf. Jer. 
hi, i) 

Isa. xxv. 8 apeirev (a eéfa- 
Aetiyet) Kupuos 6 Geos mav Saxpvov 
aro TavTos ees oeee 

AT xe 
PEE yeas 

Lev. xvi. 12 Anuerac 15 zv- 
peiov twAnpes avOpaxwy updos amd 
Tov Ovo.acrypiov. 

Ex. ix. 24 nv de 7 xadala Kal 
TO 7p proyiov év 7H xadaly. 
Ez. xxxviii. 22 xKpwd atrov. 
aipate...kat AMos yards, a 
mdp...BpeEw ér airdv. Joel ii. 
30 ert TAS yHs ata Kat Tip. 

Jer. XxX vill, (li) 25 ws dpos 
ep ET UPLT [LEVOV. 

Ex. vii t9 ie eyeveTo alpa.. 
pereBahev may TO VOwp TO ev ap 
ToTap@ eis aipa. 

Isa. Xiv. 12 ee er ev €k TOD 
ovpavod 6 éEwrPdpos. 

Gen. xix. 28 dveBauwev prog 
(M.T., "0 P) THS Hs woel atpis 
(90"}) kapivov. Hx. xix. 18 
dvéBawev 6 Kavos KQrvos 
Kap.ivov. 


, OX 
KQAVOWV ovoe 


> \ A 
epeotata ert TOV 


< 
ws 


exlv1 


USE OF THE 0. T. AND 


ix. 3 f. €£pAOov axpides cis THY 
yav kTr. 

ix. 6 fyrncovew TOV Gavarov 
Kal ov pn) edpyoovoew avrov. 


ix. 7 7a Gpowpara...dojo1a im- 
TOUS. 

ix. 8 of dddvres atradv ws dedv- 
TwV Noa. 


ix. 9 7) dwn Tadv Treptywv...0s 
povy) dpparav i Urmwv...els TOdEHOV. 
ix. 14 €mt TO TOTO pe TO peyaw 


Eidpary (cf. xvi. 12). 


ix. 207 rdv épywv Tav yxEupav 
auTov. 

5 b 7 Q , 

ix. 20° tva py mpocxyvycovow 
Ta Saypovia. 

a . m” an 

ix. 20° kal 7a eidwAa Ta xpvoa 

cal a x 

kat TO apyupa Kat TA XAAKG, Kal TO 
Awa Kal Ta. EvAwa. 


. \ ” / 4 
ix. 209 @ ovre Brérew Svvavtac 
»” > , ” A 
OUTE GKOVELY OUTE TEPLTATELV. 


Der hr 
mopvetas. 


TOV PappakLOv... THS 
X. 3 wo7rep Aewv powarar, 
Std (AMATO) odpayirov a. 
éAadnoav.... 


bby ive Tpev THY xeipa airod T™HV 
degidv eis TOV ovpay ov, Kat poo ev 
ev TG Cdvte eis Tods aidvas Tov 
cee ca ” \ > ‘ XN 
alwvwv, Os éxticev TOV Opavov Kal 
Ta ev adT@ KTA. 


e > / A e “~ 
X. 7 Ws ednyyéALoev TOS EavTOD 
dovAovs TOds TpOPHTas. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Ex. x. 12 ff. avaByrw axpis én 
THY ynv KT). 

Job iii. 21 Opeipovrat Tov Oava- 
TOV Kal Ov TUyXavovoly. 

Joel ii. 4 ws. Opacis immwv 7 
opacis avTar. 

Joel i. 6 of éddvres adrod dddytes 
déovtos. 

Joel ii. 5 ws pov) apparov... 
eis OA EnOv. 

Gen. xv. 18 €ws Tod ToTapov 
TOU peyddov Eidparov (Deut. i. 7, 
Jos. i. 4). 

Isa. xvii. 
XElPOV AVTOY. 

Deut. xxxii. 17 €O0voav da- 
proviots Kat od Bed. 

Dan. v. 23 qvécate tavTa To 
cldwra (& rods Geods Tods ypvaots 
Kal apyvpovs Kal oLonpods Kal Evii- 
vous kal AGivous) 3 cf. v. 3 0’. 

Psvexili, 1% i (eXV 15 dt.) ev 
Nadovtow...ovK GWovTat...ovK AKOU- 
COVTAL...0v TEepLTAaTHGOVaLW. 

4 Regn. ix. 22 at opveta 
TelaBer...xal Ta happaka adrfs. 

Hos. xi. 10 ws New epevéerau. 

Dan. viii. 26 repay wevov o 
oppayurov) TO Opapa., Xii. 
odhpayioat (0° oppayicov) 76 BiB. 


tov. 


8 trois épyots Tv 


Gen. xiv. 22 éxrevd ri xelpa 
‘\ \ \ Sh cA a 
juov mpos Tov Oedv Tov vYaTOV ds 
ExTLEv TOV Ovpavoy Kal THY YHV. 
Dan. xii. 7 0 tWwoev Thy SdeEav 
avTov...eis TOY otpavov Kal Bpooev 
; a A , \ A > \ 
ev TO Gavte (0 tov Lavra eis) Tov 
aiova. Deut. xxxii. 4o apo eis 
Tov otpavov THy yxElpa pov, Kal 
dpotmar THY SeEiav prov Kal épa 
Z@ éy® eis Tov aiwva. Ex. xx. 11 
TOV OvpavoV Kal THY ynV Kal TayTa 
\ > > Lal . 
7a év avrocs (cf. Ps. exlvy. (cxlvi.) 
6, 2 Esdr. xix. 6). 
Am. lll. 7 édv py drroxaddyy 
TaLoEeiav nD, O rv Bovday air od) 
mpos tous dovAovs avtod Tors 


mpopytas (cf. Dan. ix. 6, 10, 
Zech. i. 6). 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


X. 10 €AaBov 76 BiBrapidiov... 
Kat _karépayov airo, Kal hv év TO 
oTOpmaTi Lov WS Oe yAvkv. 


x. 11 det oe wadw mpodyredoar 
CT nw Noy \ r, 
ért Aaois kat Oveow Kal yAwooats 
kat Bacrredovy trodXots. 

xi, I KdAapos dmotos paBdw 

, i N be , be ; f eres 
peétpyoov tov vacv (cf. xxi. 15 ff). 


xi, 2 606 Tots EOverw Kal rHV 
mod THY aylav TaTHOOVELY, 


4 at dvo éAatau kat at dvo 
Avyviat ai évuwmvoy Tod Kupiov TIS 
ys éorares. 

xi. 5 mip éxropeverar éx TOU 
oTOMaTos avTay, Kal katecOler Tovs 
€xOpovs adrav. 


> Q 4 \ > A > 

xi. 7 TO Onptov 7d dvaBatvov €x 

TS a Biocou (xvii. 3, ch xiiL. 1) 
TOUTEL PET AUTOV eee. 


xi. 8 kadetrar mvevpatixes So- 
dopa, 
A > ra A fol 
xi. 10 evdppaivovra, Kal ddpa 
meuwovow addndXots. 


s a lal “~ ° aA 
xi, 117 mvedpa Cwys ex Tod 
an a a ‘\ »” 
Geod eiandOev ev avtois Kal eoTn- 
/ na 
gav ért Tovs médas aitar. 


° , , > 4 
xi, 11? foBos péeyas ererecev 
emi... 
= > / . X\ MT 
xi. 12 f. avéByoayv eis Tov ovpa- 
x > a I. ~ \ > / 
vov ev TH vepedr...Kal...eyEeveTo 
\ /, 
TELT LOS PEeyas. 
. ~ ee. a 
xi. 13 TO Oe@ Tod ovipavod. 
LJ , £ / s ec vg 
xi. 15 éyévero 7 Baorreia.. 
iz R Baca 
KUPLOV POV Kal TOD XPLOTOV AVTOL, 
f Bs F 
kat Baoirevores eis TOUS alavas THV 
Alwvwv. 


A 
»TOU 


xl. 17 f, €Bacidevoas: Kal Ta 
€6vn wpyloOnoar. 


exlvi 


Ez. iii, 1, 3 elrev mpos pe... 
Katadaye tTHv Kepadrida tavrny... 
Kal épayov airny, Kal éyévero ev 
TO oTOpaTi pov ws peAr yAvxalov. 

er. 1. 10 Kabéatakd oe o7jmepov 
éxt €0vyn cal Baoireias (cf. Dan. 
MLA, Vil, 24), 

ND Ae d Bec i xdhapos pLeTpov. 
Zech. il. I (5) f. oxowlov YewpeT p= 
kov. LapeTpng au THY ‘TepovraAnp. 

Zech. xil. 3 Onoopar THY "Tepov- 
gadny Mov katraratouperny Taw 
tots COveow. 

Zech. iv. 2 ff.,14 Avyvia xpvo7... 
kat dvo éAatat...at dvo éAatar.. 
TApPETTHKAC LY Kupty maons 77s vis. 

v3 Regn. xox 9 Tp €k TOU 
oToparos avtov Katéderar. 4 Regn. 
i, 10 KatéByn Tip...xal Katépayev 

my 
auTov. 

Dan. vii. 3, trécoapa Onpia aveé- 
Bawov éx THs Gadtdoons. ib, 21 
mTOXELOV TUVLTTAaPEVOY TpPOs TOS 
dylovs (0 érole. mod. peta Tav 
dyiwv). 

Isa. i. 10 dpxovtes Yodopwr. 


Ps. civ. (ev.) 38 evtppavOn At- 
2 Esdr. xviii. 


yumros. 12 da7o- 
oté\Xew pepioas Kal Tojoat evppo- 
own. 

Ez. xxxvil. 5, 10 depw cis 


tpas mvedpa Cwys...cal eiondOev 
eis adrovs TO Tvedpa Kal elnoar, 
Kal éoTnoay emt TOY TOdWY aiTur. 

Ps. lc. éréwecev 6 poBos aitadv 
ex’ avrovs. 

4 Regn. ii, 11 dveAnpydbn 
"Hreod ev cvvoeiopad ws eis Tov 
ovpavov. 

Dan. ii. 44 6 Geos 70d ovpavon. 

Ps, ii, 2 tod Kupiov Kal...Tod 
xpirtod avrov (cf. 1 Regn. xi. 
3), ix. 37 (x. 16) Baorevon 
Kvpuos eis Tov aidva «rd. (cf. Ex. 
xv. 18). 

Ps X¢yiil, 
éBacirevoev: 


(efAT Sint 2c 


(xcix.) I Kupzos 
épylécOwoav Aaol 


k2 


exlviil 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


xi. 18 rots poBovpévors TO ovopna 
Gov, TOUS piKpovs Kal Tovs peyd- 
ous Ss. 

xii. 2, 5 wdivovea...TEKElV... 
eTeKEV VidV, apcev. 

xii. 3 €xwv...xepata déxa, 


xiL 76 Miya7A...r0od toAeu Roar. 


xii. 8 (xx. 11) 0082 rdzros eipeOn 

aitav. 
se? 2 < » e > a c 

x11, g? 0 Odis 0 apxatos...0 
waver. 

xii. g® (xx. 12) 6 KaXovpevos 
AwaBodos kai 6 catavas. 

xii. 12 evdpaivecde, otpavoi. 


xii. 14 kalpov Kal Kaipovs Kat 
pov Kaipov. 


nee . / > 9 
xiii, 2 70 lif ..79]V¥ Op.oLov 
e ¥ 4 / 
mapdahet.. “WS GPKOV...WS. . \€ovTos. 
xiiL. 4 tis Opovos TO Onpiv; 


xlil. 5 oropa Aadoty peydra, 
wae ~ , 4 
Xlll. 7 mowjoat woAeuov peta 
TOV ayiwy, Kal viKnoaL aitods. 


xiii. 10 «t tis éis aiywahwotay, 
eis aixparkwoiay traye KTH. 


xiii. 15 iva 6001 éav py TpooKr- 
yncwo. TH «ixove TOD Gnpiov azro- 
ktavOaow. 

xiv. 5 év 76 oTopatt aitay otx 
evpeOn Wevdos. 

XIV. 7 TO Torncarte TOV ovpavoy 
Kal THY yqV Kal THY GdAaccay. 

xiv. 8 rece Execev BaBvAdy 
7 peyaaAy (XV1. 19, XVli. 5, Xviil. 2, 


10, 21). 


= , ~ rd ~ 
XIV. 107 wietau €x TOD OLvoO” TOU 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Ps. exiili. 21 (cxv. 13) Tots 
poBovpévous TOV KUPLOV, TOUS pML- 
Kpovs peta TOV peydrwy. 

Isa. lxvi. 6 f. mpi THY wolvovTay 
TEKELV...ETEKEY apoey. 

Dan. vii. 7 lye 88 Képara d€éxa 
(Ff x. 6. aire). 

Dan, x. 13 Muyand...érpdbe 
BonOjoat po (ib. 20 & Tod mode- 
poat). 

Dan. ii. 35 @ Kat rtomros ovx 
eipéOn atrots. 

Gen. iii. 13 6 odus nrarycey pe. 


Job i. 6 (Zech. iii. 1) 6 bua Boros 
(ee 3, a’ Sarav) & 6 aytixeipevos. 

Isa. xliv. 23 edppavOyre (xlix. 
13 cigpaiver Oe), ovpavot. 

Dan. vii. 25. éws Katpov Kal 
KaLpav Kal €ws npicovs Kaipov (o 


Kat Fs Type Kaupov), X1l. 7 €is 
KaLpov Kal Kaipovs Kat Hypo 
Kaipod. 


Dan. vii. 6 Onpiov...wcet rapda- 
Aw. 16 apxov, 4 woel Néawa. 
Ex. xv. 11 Tis Gpows co; (Ps. 
XXXiv. (xxxv.) 10, lxx. (Ixxi.) 19), 
cf. Isa. xiv. 4. 
Dan. vil. 20 oropa 
peyada. 
Dan. vil. 21 & éroter roAeuov 
peta. TOV ayiwy, Kal icyvoet Tpds 
> ‘a 
aitovs. 


AaXovv 


Jer. xv. 2 dco eis payarpar, 
> , ae, > > 
cis paxaipay...cal door els aixya- 
Awatay, eis aixpodwo tay. 

Dan. i iil. 6 was 6s av pH Teco 
mpookxvvyoy [7H eikove]| KTA. 


Isa. lili. g ot8% d0dov ev, 7d 
oropatt attov (Zeph. iii. 13). 

Ex. xx. I1 émoinoev...tov 
otpavov Kat Thy yay [+«al thy 
Gaiaccav B® AF, 

Isa. XX1. 9 mémtwxey TértwKev 
BaBvAwv. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 8advw 
éreoy B. Dan. iv. 27 B. 
peyadn. 

Isa. li. 


¢ a 2 ‘ 
I7 7) Twovoa €K YELPOS 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Ovpod Tod Geod rod KEKEPAT LEVOU 
> / 
aKparouv. 


xiv. 10? éy wupi Kal Getw. 


XiV. II 6 xamvos Tod Bacavic pod 
aitaév «is aidvas aidvwy avaBaiver 
neepas Kal vuKTos (cp. XiX. 3, XX, 
IO). 

Xlv. 15, 18 méuwov 76 dpéravov 

‘\ , 9 > c 9 
gov Kal Oépirov, Ott HADeV 4 wpa 
Oepioar...Kal tpvynoov KTA. 

xiv. 19 f. €Badev eis tHv Anvov 
Tod Gvpod Tod Geod Tov péyav, Kal 
ératyOn 7 AnVvos. 

XV. I mwAnyas érra. 

Ta) nv wonv Mwvoé 

XV. 3° Q00vTLV THY WOYVY NLwWUTEws 
Tov SovAov Tod Geor. 


xv. 3° peyada xal Gavpacra Ta 
épya cov, Kupee. 


xv. 3° Otkarae kal dAnOwai ai 
odo cov. 


c \ aA > A 
xv. 4 6 Bacirtets tTav eOvadv: 
ris od pn poB7O7...Kal dogdoes 7d 
» , 


Ovo“a oov; 


Xv. 8% éyeuioOn 6 vads Kamvod 
ex THs dons TOD Geov. 


xv. 8> ovdcis edvvato cicedOeiv 
eis TOV VaoV. 

XVL. I éxxéere Tas Extra diadas 
Tov Ovpod tod Geod eis THY yHV. 


Xvi. 2 éyévero €Axos Kakov Kal 
Tovmpov. 

XV. 3 Taco. x7 Los ame- 
davev, Ta év TH Garacoy. 

xvi. 4 é&€xeev...eis TOUS TOTa- 
pous...cal éyévero atua. 


> 
u 


. eg 
Xvi. 5 dikatos €f...0 OTLOS. 


exlix 


Kupiov 16 rornjpiov Tod Oupot abrod 
(cf. Ps. Ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 8 aornpcov 
év xeipt Kupiov 
Apes Kepao aos). 

Gen. xix. 24 Oetov cal wip (Ez. 
XXXVill. 22). 

ab, 28 avéBawwev prog 7s y7s- 

Isa. xxxiv. 10 vukrds Kal TPEpas, 
kat ov oBeoOnoerar eis Tov aidva 
xpovov, Kal avaByoerar 6 Kavos 
aitis avo. 

Joel iii. (iv.) 13 earooreiAare 
dpérava, Ore TapéeoryKey Tpvyyros... 
dudte wAnpys 6 Anvos. 

Isa. lxiii, 6 xaterarnoa aitois 
TH 6pyn pov. Thren. i. 15 Anvov 
eratnoev Kiptos. 

Lev. xxvi. 21 rAnyas érra. 

Ex. xv. 1 rote Hoev Mwvo7es... 
THY wdyv tavtnv. Deut. xxxi. 30 
eAadnoev Movors...7a pnpata THs 
wons Tavryns. Jos. xiv. 7 M. 6 
mats Tov Oeod. 

ipswox. (exi. ) 2 peyara To epya 
Kvpiov. cxxxXvill. (CXxxix.) 14 
Gavpacia Ta epya cov. 

Deut. xxxii. 4 Geos, dAnOwa Ta 
épya avrod, kal Tacat at ddoi a’tov 
KpLOELs. 

Jer. x. 7 (M.T.) & ris od py 
doBnOnoerar, Bacired tadv eOvav; 
Ps, Ixxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 9 Kat doga- 
covew 

Isa. 
KaTrvov. 


” > 7 
OLVvOU] =aKpaTOU 


TO OV oped gov. 
vi. 4 6 olKos everAnoOn 

Ex. xl. 28 (34) d0&s 
Kuptov ever no Oy nN OKNVY. 

Ex. xl. 29 ot« ydvvac6y Moons 
eiaeAGety eis THY OKNVAV. 

vs. Ixviil. (Ixix.) 25 €xxeov er 
avrous Thy dpynv cov (Jer. X. 25, 
Zeph. ili. 8). 

Ex. ix. 10 éyévero Axy. Deut. 
XXVill. 35 év EAxer ToVNpO. 

Ex. vil. 21 of ixOves of ev 7o 
ToTap@ erehevTyTaY. 

Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxvili.) 44 pere- 
otpewev eis alua Todvs ToTapovs av- 
tov (cf, Ex. vii. 20). 

lek, Cxdbie (cxlv.) edi dikavos 
Kvpus...xal dovos. 


cl USE. OF THE O.T. AND 


XV1. 6 aia aitois dédwxas 7retv. 


xvi. 7 Sikarat ai Kpices cov. 


xvi. 10 éyévero 9 Bacrdcia 
avTod éoKoOTwLEV 7. 

. / sve > ~ 

xvi. 12 é€npavOn TO Vdwp avrov. 


. < Ds 
xvi, 13 ws Barpaxou. 


Xvi. 16 eis TOV TOrOV TOV KaAOv- 
pevov “EBpaiort ‘Ap Mayeduv. 

xvi. 18 olos ovK éyévero ag’ ov 
avOpwmros éyéveto emi THS Y7s. 


oe ~ , o°_ 5 :@ , 
XVii. 1 THs KaOnpEvns ert DdaTwv 
oA. 


ee > ec > if c 
XVll. 2 peO 7S eropvevoay ot 
Bacirels THs ys, Kal eweOdcbnoar 
...€K TOU OlVOU THS TopvElas aUTHS. 


Xvil. 14 (xix. 16) KUpuos Kupiwv 
éorly kat Baowreds Baciréwv. 


XVill. 2 Katouxntypiov dSapoviwy 


KTX. 


xvili. 4 ée&€XOare, 0 Aads pov, 
€€ atts. 
Se re > Ae s 
XvVill. 6 drodote avTH ws kal 
avTi amedwKer. 


XVill. 7 €v TH kapdia airys A€éyet 

, / \ / > 
Kaéypor Baciiioca, Kat xnpa ovK 
eipi. 


Xvili. 8 ioyuvpds Kvpuos 6 Peds 6 
te > , 

KPLVAaS QAUTNV. 
XVill. 9—1I9. 
XVlli. 21 AdGov... 


eBarev...€ywv 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Ps. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 3 e&€xeav 
TO ala avTav Ws Bdup. 

Isa. xlix. 26 qiovrau... 
avTov. 

Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 137 Sixatos 
el, Kiprer kal ev6ys 4 Kpiots cov. 

Ex. x. 21 yevnoyrw oxoros éri 
ynv Aiyirrov. 

Isa. xliv. 27 Tovs mrotrapovs cov 
Enpava. Jer. XXVii. (1.) 38 (Heb. 
Hex.): 

Ex. viii. gi (vii. 28) eEepevserau 
© morapos Batpayous. 

Zech. xii. 11 év wediw éxxomrro- 
pévov (v.1. Mayedduv). 

Dan. xii. I ofa otk every ad’ 
ou eye Onoav ov yeyevarae €Ovos 
ev TH yf (v.l. emt tHs y7s)). 


Jer. xxviii. (li.) 13 xatacky- 


Q e 
TO GLUQ 


votytas (-votca Q) ef vdacr 
moAXots. 
ode 
Isa. xxill. 17 éorar éeumdpiov 


(ANI) mdoas tats Bacirelats THs 
oikoumevys. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7 
peOvoKxov macav THY YIv.- 

Deut. x. 17 Oeds tav Oedv Kal 
KUplos Tav kupiwv. Dan. ii. 47 


Geds tadv Gedy Kat Kipios Tov 
Baciréwv (cf. iv. 34). 
Isa. xii. 21 f. dvaratvcovrat 


exe oeipnves, Kat Satpovia éxec 
6pxyoovTat, Kal dvoKxévtavpot éxet 
katounoovow (cf. xxxiv. 14). 
Jer. ix. IL KatouxyTypiov dpaxdv- 
TW. 

Jer. xxviii. (li.) 45 & (1) é&€d- 
ere ex pecov aitys, ads pov. 

Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 8 paxd- 
ptos os dvramoducet gor 70 dvra- 
modopad gov 0 dyramédwxas mpiy 
(cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 29). 

Isa, xlvii. 7 f. elas Eis rov 
aidvea ~couat apxyovoa...74 Kaby- 
pevn...nréyovea év xapdia adtis ... 
od KaGid xnpa. 

Jer. xxvii. (1.) 34 ioyupds, Kv- 

; 3 
plos...Kplow Kpivel. 

Ez. xxvi., XXvil. passim. 


Jer. xxviii. (li.) 63 f. AdBov... 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


Otrus.. Bry Oyoera BaBvrwur... 
Kal ov PY eipeOH ert. 

XVili, 22 por7.. .MOVOLK@Y ov 
py axovacby ev cot Ere. 

XVlll. 23% ghwvy pvdrov... dds 
hvyvov...pwv7 vyydiov kalwwydrs. 


XViil. 23° of Europol cov yoav 
5 - eae 
Ol peylaTaves THS YS. 
xix. 1 ff. GAAnAovia. 
XIX. 3 6 kamvds attys avaBaive 
> N 2A 
eis TOUS aidvas. 
xix. 6f. ws dovyv OxXov... 
€Bacidevoev Kupuos. : AyaANiGpev. 


xix. 11 €ldoy Tov otpavov Hrew- 
ymévov, kal idov.... 

xix. 17 f. &xpagev...A€ywv wacw 
Tots épvéos...Acdre ovvdxOnre eis 
70 Seimvov TO péya Tov Geod iva 
paynre cadpKas. 

xix. 21 mavta Ta dpvea €XOp- 
tracOynoav eK TOV GapKGV aiTav. 

xx. 4 €ldov Opdvous Kal éxadioav 
ér avrovs, Kal Kpipa €d66n avrois. 


‘ v ~ , 
xx. 8 rov Twy kat Ma 
RD ede Rif ated f) 
avuvayaye lV QUTOUS., 

> ‘ ‘ , ~ Cal 

XX. 9 €rt TO wAaTOS THS YIs. 
b ‘\ ? / 

XX. 9 TYV HYATH LEVY. 
eae OF kateBn vp éK Tov otvpavovd 


Kal Kar eparyev abrous. 
v. 
XX. IT ov dard TOD Tporwmov 


epuyev YI, Kat Téros ovx edpeOn 
avrots. 

xx. 12 BiBAia HvolyOyoav. 

XX. 15 el Tis ovx etpeOn év TH 


BiBro THs Cons yeypappevos. 


° ‘ ‘ . Fa) 
XXi. I oOvpavov Kawov Kal ynv 
, 
KaLynv. 


OTHER LITERATURE cli 
pieis...cat epeis Ottws Kxaradd- 
oetat BaBvardv...xal od wy avacry. 

Ez. xxvi. 13 tév povotkdv cov 

7 pwvy od py axovaO7 Ext. 

Jer. xxv. 10 dovyy vupdiov kat 
povyv viudys, dopiv pvpov (Heb, 
Dn ae Lxx., codd. Syro-hex., 
povyv pvrov) Kal das Avxvov. 

Isa. xxiii. 8 of Europo. airs 
évdofo, apxovtes THS vis. 

Ps. civ. (cv.), al., tit. dAAndovid. 

Isa. xxxiv. 10 eis TOV aidva xpo- 
vov..avaBnoetat 6 KaTVOS avTHs Avw. 

Dan. x. 6 & ws dwt dxdov. 

Ps, xcvi. (xevii.) 1 6 Kvptos 
éBacirevoev, ayaddaoerar 7 7 

Ez. i. 1 nvolxOncav of otpavoi, 
Kal €lOov.... 

Ez. xxxix. 17 eimdy wravti épvéw 


..QuvaxOnre...€ri tHY Ovolav pov 
..Ovoiav peyddnv...xal payerbe 
Kpéa. 


ib. 20 éumdrnoOynoecOe emt THs 
Tpameélys pov. 

Dan. vil. 9, 22 eBewpowv éws 
ote Opovor éréOnoav, kal madaLds 
nuepav exaOnto...kal THY Kpiow 
(@ 7d Kpipa) édwKxe Tots aylots. 

Ez. xxxvii. 4 émi Toy kal 
Thy ynv ToD Mayuy...cal ovvagw 
oe. 

Hab. i. 6 ért 7a wAdry (A, TO 
mAdros) THS YAS. 

Jer. xi. 15 9 nyarnueévy (cf. Ps. 
Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 1). 

4 Regn. i. 10 xaréByn rip éx 
TOD ovpavod Kal pecan abrov. 

Ps. exiii. (cxiv.) 3,7 q Gidacoa 
eldev Kal epvyev.. ard mpoowmrov 
Kupiov éoahevoy 4 yn. Dan. il. 
35 0’ Kat Tomos OvX evpeOn avrors. 

Dan. vii. 10 BiBrAou yrew- 
xOnoav. 

Dan. xii. 1 és dv cipeb eyye- 
ypappevos év TO BiBAiw (0 yeyp. 
év TH BiBdrw) (cf. Ps. Ixviil. (1xix.) 
29). 

Isa. Ixv. 7 éorat yep 6 ovpavos 
Kavos Kal 9 yp Kawvy (1xvi. 22). 


clii 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


xxi, 2% tyv qodw THY ayiav 
“TepovoaAnp. 
¢ , 
xxi. 2° ds vipdyy Kexoopnpevyv 
T@ avopt airis. 
e c \ A 6 A XQ 
xxl. 3.9 OKNHV7) TOV Deod pera 
/ 
Tév avOpwrwy, Kal oKnvoce eT 
“~ > a 
aitdv, Kat avtot Aaot avrod 
€v ovTat. 
s > \ X a , 
XX1. 5 idod Kawa Tow ravTa. 
xxi. 6 7O dupdvre dwow...dw- 
peav. 
s » 3 “ , A 
xxl. 7 Evouar ait@ eds, Kat 
airos éorar pou vids. 


XXi. 10 dryveyxey pe ev Tvev- 
pare ert Gpos...dyndov. 

Xxi. II €yovoay tHv ddgav Tov 
Geod. 

° » a aN 

xxi. 12 f. €yovoa muAGvas...a7d 
r a > \ a > \ ig 
avatroAns...amo Boppa...amo vorov 
1.70 Ovo MOV. 

xxl. 16 Tetpaywvos KetTat. 


xxl. 18 9 evddunors Tod Telxous 
avris taomus. 
Ie e , 
Xxi. 19 6 Oeneduos...6 devTEpos 
oamdetpos. 
° ee ec , > 
xl, 23 (xxl. 5) 97 mdAus ov 
xpelay exer Tod nAlov ovde THs 
oedynvns KTA. 
XX. 24 (26) repuratycovew Ta 
m »\ lal ‘\ > a ‘\ e 
€Ovy dia Tod portos QUTHS, Kal ob 
Bacrrcis 778 yas pepovow THY 
dd€av avTav «is adTyy. 
XX1. 25 of ruAdves avTis ov m7 
a co at \ > 
Krecbdow nuépas: v0§ yap ovK 
€oTat €xel. 
XX1. 27 ov pr eloeAOn eis adtHy 
av KOLVOV. 
XXll. I roTapov...e€kmopevopevov 
€k Tov Opovov. 
SF > lal \ > a 
Xxll, 2 évredfev Kal éxetOev 
, tal a \ / 
Evrov Cus movody Kapmovs dwoexa, 
») lal 9 bY X , 
KaTa Live, exaoTOV...Kat Ta PvrAAa 
A , > , a > a 
Tod EvXov eis Ocparetav tav eOvar. 


AD ~ , a) 
XXll. 3 wav kataeua ovK éorat 

>» 

€Tl. 


Isa. lii. 1 “Iepovoadnp, modus 7 
éyia. 

Isa. lxi. 10 Ws vipdyvy KateKd- 
opnoe pe. 

Ez. xxxvii. 27 état 7) KataoKy- 
vwois pov éy avrois, Kat Eropat 
avrois Beds, kal avroi pov EvovTat 
dads (cf. Zech. ii. 10 (14)). 

Isa. xliii. 19 Sod éyw rod Kawa. 

Isa. lv. 1 of dupadvres, ropeverGe 
ed’ vdwp...avev dpyupiov kal Tysips. 

2 Regn. vii. 14 éyo Ecouat airo 
eis matépa, Kal ards Eorat pol €is 
vidv (cf. Ps. Ixxxviii. (1xxxix.) 
29 f.). 

Fz. xl. I f. myayev pe év Spacer 
Ocod...ém’ dpos vnddov. 

Isa. lviii. 8 9 d6£a rod God 
mepioteAct oe (cf. lx. 1 f.). 

Ez. xlviii. 31 ff. wvAat pds 
Boppav...ra mpds davatodds...7a 
mpos votov...Ta mpos Odraccay. 

Ez. xliii. 16 tetpaywvov ér) ra 
TETTEPA LEpy avUTOD. 

Isa. liv. 12 Oyow ras erad€ers 
cov laomw. 

ab. 11 érouacw...7a Oewedud cou 
oamepov. 

Isa. lx. 19 ovK éorar cou ére 6 
nAtos eis pds KTA, 


Isa. lx. 3 ropevoovrat Bacirets 
TO hori cov kal vn tH Aaprporyri 
gov! (ch, tT). 2 Pao xxi een.) 
10 Baotr<is...ddpa tpocoicovorr. 

Isa. Ix. 11 avorxPyoovrar at 

4 » / « he ~*~ 
mvAa cov dia ravTds, Nuepas Kal 
vuKTos ov KAeoOnoovTay 

Isa. lii. 1 ovKére mpooreOnoetat 
dveAOcty bia wod...axaPapros. 

Ez, xvii. 1 i80d vdwp eferropevero 
trokatwhev Tod aidpiov. 

Ez. xlvii. 12 évOev Kat évOev wav 

, , Or Nees , € 
EvXov Bpwoipov...ovde pn €xAirry O 
Kap7ros avTod...kal ava Baccs (any : 
LxXx., al. lect. dvadoors) avrav eis 
tyler. 

Zech, xiv. 11 avadeuwa ovK éorat 
” 
ere. 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


Xxli. 4 
atvrov. 

Xxll. 5 BacwWevoovow eis Tovs 
aidvas Tov aidvwr. 

XXll. 13 6 puoOos pov pet’ euod. 


» N / 
owovTat TO Tpoow7rov 


xxii, 18 f. éay tis ériOy én’ 

> , > la € / eee Dad 
aita, ériOnoe 0 Oeds...Kal eav Tus 
apery...aperc... 


Xxil. 19 TOV Yeypappevov év TO 
BiBrAlw TodTw. 


OTHER LITERATURE clili 

Ps, xvi. (xvii.) 15 d¢@noopar 

a 7 
TO TpotwTwW Tov. 

Dan. vii. 18 xaéégovor riv 
BaciXelav éws Todaidvos Tav aidvuv. 

Isa. xl. 10 6 puc6ds adrod per 

onan 
avrod. 

Deut. iv. 2 0d zpoobyoecbe 
mpos TO Papa...Kat ovK adedcire 
am avrod (xii. 32 xii. 1). 

Deut. xxix. 20 (19) at YEypap- 
pévar ev TH BiBdiw TovTw. 


2. An examination of this table brings to light some instruc- 


tive facts. 


(a) The writer of the Apocalypse refers to each of the 


three great divisions of the Hebrew canon, and to most of the 
books. He lays under contribution each of the books of the Law, 
the Book of Judges, the four Books of Kingdoms, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, the Song, the Book of Job, all the major and seven of 
the minor Prophets. But there are certain books which he uses 
with especial frequency ; more than half his references to the Old 
Testament belong to the Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Book of Daniel, and in proportion to its length 
The 


preponderance of these four books is easily explained; they are 


the Book of Daniel yields by far the greatest number’. 


those which most abound in mystical and apocalyptic elements. 
(b) The references are of two kinds. One, which is to be found in 
every page of the Apocalypse, consists of Old Testament words 
and phrases, used with no special allusion to particular contexts. 
If Gop is frequently described as He that sitteth on the throne, 
and the saints as they which are written in the book of life, while 
the Roman Emperors or their vassals are the kings of the earth, 
and the pagan inhabitants of the Empire they that dwell on the 
earth, the recurrence of these and similar terms is sufficiently 
explained by the writer’s lifelong familiarity with Old Testament 
language. But there are other references in which it is clear that 
he has in view certain books and passages, and is practically 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, 


and Zechariah. See, however, p. liii; 
and cf. p. cxxxix. 


1 The numbers in our list are: 
Psalms, 27; Isaiah, 46; Ezekiel, 29; 
Daniel, 31; after these come Genesis, 
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quoting from them, although no formula of quotation is used. 
These occur chiefly in the visions of the Apocalypse, which are 
based in almost every case on the histories or the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. Thus the vision of the Glorified Christ 
walking in the midst of the Churches (i. 13—16) rests on Ezekiel 
and Daniel; the vision of the Court of Heaven (iv. 2—8) on 
Isaiah and Ezekiel and Zechariah; the four horses of c. vi. are 
from Zechariah; Isaiah supplies much of the description of the 
bliss of the redeemed in c. vii.; the vision of the seven last plagues 
in c. xvi. is suggested by the Plagues of Exodus, and the dirge of 
Babylon the Great by the doom pronounced upon Tyre and the 
older Babylon; the vision of the New Jerusalem is inspired by the 
patriotic hopes of Isaiah and Ezekiel. (c) In many cases, indeed in 
most, the Apocalyptist blends two or more Old Testament contexts, 
whether from different books or from different parts of the same 
book. The result has been described as a ‘mosaic,’ but the word 
is not altogether apt as an illustration of his method. It suggests 
the work of a cunning artist who has formed a design out of 
the fragments which were at his disposal. But the Apocalyptist’s 
use of his Old Testament materials is artless and natural; it is 
the work of a memory which is so charged with Old Testament 
words and thoughts that they arrange themselves in his visions 
like the changing patterns of a kaleidoscope, without conscious 
effort on his own part. (d) There is nota single instance in which 
the Christian prophet of the Apocalypse has contented himself 
with a mere compilation or combination of Old Testament ideas. 
His handling of these materials is always original and indepen- 
dent, and he does not allow his Old Testament author to carry 
him a step beyond the point at which the guidance ceases to lend 
itself to the purpose of his book. Thus in the first vision of ‘the 
Apocalypse, while nearly every feature is drawn from Ezekiel or 
Daniel, and the words éuoov vidv avOpe@mov point beyond doubt 
to a direct use of the latter book, the conception of the Glorified 
Christ as a whole has no parallel in the Old Testament. If the 
vision of c.iv. owes much to Isaiah, Ezekiel and Zechariah, no mere 
compiler could have produced it; and the same may be said with 
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absolute conviction of every other vision throughout the book. 
Though in constant relation to the older apocalyptic, St John’s 
pictures of the unseen and the future are truly creations, the 
work of the Spirit of prophecy upon a mind full of the lore of the 
earlier revelation and yet free to carry its reminiscences into new 
and wider fields of spiritual illumination. 

3. An inspection of the table further shews that the Apo- 
calyptist generally availed himself of the Alexandrian version of 
the Old Testament. The familiar phraseology of the Lxx. meets 
us everywhere, and here and there we observe its peculiar render- 
ings; ¢.g. In xl. 17 w@pyicOnoayv is a scarcely doubtful recollection 
of the LXx. dpy:léo@woav (Heb. 32, Aq. xroveicOwcay, Symm. 
poBeicOwoay). On the other hand many of the references depart 
widely from the LXxX. in particular words, where the writer of the 
Apocalypse has either rendered independently, or has used 
another version, or possibly a text of the Lxx. different from that 
which is found in our MSS.; e.g. 1. 6 Baocreiar, fepets (Fao 
i. 17 €xyatos (of i), li. 23 epavvdy (cf. Rom. vill. 27), iii. 7 
Thy Ket Aaveis (a’ 6), vil. I ywvias, xX. 3 pwuKatas, xil. 9 
TravaV, Xiv. 5 Weddos, xv. 8 vads (& a’), xvill. 22 hwv7) prov 
(so some MSS. of the Lxx.), xxi. 12 f. wud@ves, xxll. 2 évTedOev 
Kal éxeiOev, tb. ra vAXAA, XXll. 3 xatdOeua. Now and then 
the Apocalyptist seems to adopt a conflation of two versions, 
e.g. il. 19 édXéyyo Kal maidevo, Xvi. 2 Kakov Kal Tovnpdv ; more 
often he has brought together readings from two separate contexts, 
as when in iv. 8 he substitutes wavroxpdtwp for the ca8awé of 
the Greek Isaiah. 

The references in the Apocalypse to Daniel demand separate 
notice. Dr Salmon (Introduction to the N.T’, p. 548 ff.) calls 
attention to the affinity between these references and the version 
of Theodotion. He finds “no clear evidence that St John 
had ever seen the so-called Lxx. version” of Daniel?; if in two 
passages (i. 14 f.,, xix. 16), the writer may be thought to follow the 

1 Qn the remarkable rendering of Heidelberger Papyrus-sammlung (Heidel- 
Zech. xii. 12 in Apoc. i. 7 see the note berg, 1905), p. 66 ff 


in the commentary ad loc., and ef. 2 i.e. the version in the unique 
Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-papyri der Chigi MS. 
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LXx. against Theodotion, there are seven (ix. 20, x. 6, xil. 7, 
xii 7, xix. 6, xx. 4, 11) in which he supports Theodotion 
against the Lxx. The evidence at any rate shews that Theodotion 
preserved a considerable number of readings which were current 
in the first century, and that the Greek text of Daniel known to 
the Apocalyptist came nearer to the Theodotionic than to the 
Chigi text. 

If it be asked whether there are traces in the Apocalypse of a 
direct use of the Hebrew Old Testament, the answer must be 
that the departures from the LXx. may perhaps in every instance 
be otherwise explained. But the forms "APaddeér (ix. 11) and 
“Ap Maryedov (xvi. 16) seem to imply acquaintance on the 
writer's part with Hebrew or Aramaic, and this inference is 
supported, as we have seen, by the style and manner of his work. 

4. If we accept the later date of the Apocalypse, it may be 
assumed that the Churches of Asia were already in possession of 
some of the earlier books of the New Testament. Certain of the 
Pauline Epistles, and if not one or more of our present Gospels, 
some collection or collections of the sayings of the Lord were 
probably in their hands, and familiar to our author. Such docu- 
ments would not be regarded as possessing canonical authority, 
like the writings of the Old Testament, but they could not fail 
to influence a Christian writer who was acquainted with them. 
If the earlier Epistle of St Peter uses Ephesians and Romans’, 
and the contemporary Epistle of Clement of Rome refers to 
Hebrews and some evangelical collection®, we may reasonably 
look for similar traces of Apostolic writings in the Apocalypse 
of John. 

This expectation is to some extent borne out by an examination 
of the book. (a) The Apocalypse contains distinct reminiscences 
of known sayings of Christ. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance is the formula 6 éywv ods axovodrw which recurs toward 
the end of each of the messages addressed by the Spirit of Christ 
to the Churches. The following parallels also are fairly certain : 


1 See Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 2N. T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 168 f. PP. 38, 46, Ort. 
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Apoc. iii. Es éav ovv pn yen 
yopnens, igo os Khérrys, | kal ov 
4) yrds Totav dpav igo é él oé. 

poc. lil. 5 opohoynow 76 
ovopa adrod eveirriov TOU TaTpos 
pov kal évdsriov tév ayyédwv 
avrov. 

Apoe. ; Xlil. Io et Tus év pHaxaipy 
amoxtevel, Sel adrov év paxaipy 
drroxravOijvat. 

Apoc. xxl. 6 eyo TO Suparre 
ddow éx THS myHs TOU HSaros THS 
Cwns Swpedv. xxii. 17 6 dwar 
épxéoOw: 6 Bédwv AaBéerw Vdwp 
lwis Swpear. 


elvil 


Mt. xxiv. 4 43, «i noe 0 oixodec- 
moTns Tota. puhany (Le. dpa) ° 
kAerrns € epxerau, eypnyopnaey av. 

Mt. 2G Ne, opohoynow Kaya év 
ait® éumpocbeyv Tov Tatpos pov 
(Le. eurpoobev tdv ayyeAwy Tod 
Geod). 

Mt. XXVi. ie mavres yee. ot 
AaBovres pdyatpay év paxaipy aro- 
Aodvrat. 

Jo. iv. 10 ef ders THV Swpedv 
Tov Geod Kat tis éorly 0 eyo Tou 
Acs prot melv, ov av yrnoas avror, 
kal eOuxey a av cou vowp Ldv. Vii. 


37 éav tis dupa, epxéoOw mpds pé, 


\ , 
KQL 7LVETW, 


The Apocalypse has also a considerable number of probable 
allusions to the teaching of Christ, such as ii. 17 ddcw atTé Tod 
pavva, lll. 14 6 auny, lili, 17 ef...tupdds (in an ethical sense), 
ill, 21 évixnoa (cf. v. 5), xii. 10 4 é€ovcia tod ypiotod avTod, 
X1V. 12 9) Urouovn TOY ayiwrv, XV. 14 KANTOl Kal éxNEKTOL, X1X. Q OF 
els TO Setmrvov Tov ydmou Tov apviov KEKANMEVOL, 

(b) There are no such close parallels between the Apocalypse 
and the Apostolic Epistles, yet there is much in the Apocalypse 
which suggests that its writer was acquainted with some of them. 
Bishop Lightfoot has pointed out? that “the message communi- 
cated by St John to Laodicea prolongs the note which was struck 
by St Paul in the letter to Colossae.” 
phraseology of the book reminds us of the Pauline letters to 
Asian Churches ; 


Col. i. 18 pwtdtoKos éx Tadv vexpeéy, and Apoc. ill. 14 7) apx7 THs 


Here and there even the 
thus Apoc. i. 5 0 mpwtdtoKos Tév vexpa@y recalls 


xticews Tov Geod has affinities with Col. 1. 15 wpwtotoKos raans 
xticews KTA.; While echoes of Eph. ii. 19 ff. cvvrroniras Toy ayior.. 
érrocxodounbévtes emt TO Oepedio THv aTrooTOhwy Kal TpOPATHV... 
...e6s dysov vadv év Kupiw may be heard by those who ‘have 
an ear’ in Apoe, iii, 12, xxi. 14. Points of contact have also been 


Jerusalem; cf. Acts xv. 28 @dofev yap 
TO TvevpaTe TO dylw Kal Huly undév wréov 
emitider Oar tuiv Bapos wAnv KTV. 

2 Colossians, p. 41 ff 


1 The saying in Apoc. ii. 14 ov 
Bddd\w éf’ buds dAdo Bdpos has probably 
been suggested by the letter of the 
council of Apostles and elders held at 
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found between the Apocalypse and the Epistle of James? and the 
first Epistle of Peter?, and it has occasional resemblances to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’. Yet on the whole, except im the case 
of our Lord’s sayings, which may or may not have been known to 
him in a written form, there is no convincing evidence that our 
author was indebted to the Christian writers who preceded him. 

5. Cana better case be made out for the Apocalyptist’s use 
of non-canonical Jewish writings? Dr Charles pronounces the 
“writer or writers” of the Apocalypse to be “steeped in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature.” The details may be seen in his editions 
of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses, and most of them are 
briefly enumerated in c. 11 of this introduction‘ and quoted in 
the commentary, where the parallels occur. Here it is enough 
to say that while they shew the writer of the Christian Apo- 
calypse to have been familiar with the apocalyptic ideas of his 
age, they afford little or no clear evidence of his dependence 
on Jewish sources other than the books of the Old Testament. 
Certainly he does not use these sources with anything like the 
distinctness with which he refers to Isaiah, Ezekiel, or ‘Daniel, 
or to sayings of Christ which are in our present Gospels. The 
most that can be safely affirmed is that he shared with the 
Jewish apocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and 
mystical and eschatological thought which was the common 
property of an age nurtured in the Old Testament and hard 
pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 

This consideration does not encourage the view which regards 
the Apocalypse of John as a composite work largely made up 
of extracts from unknown non-Christian apocalypses. If it cannot 
be shewn that the author availed himself to any extent of sources 
still extant, including the well-known Book of Enoch, it is certaizily 
precarious to build theories upon the hypothesis that he was 
indebted to lost works of which not a trace remains. 


1 Mayor, St James, p. cii. author of the other.” 
+ Bigg, 1 Peter, p. 22. He adds 3 Cf. e.g. Apoc. xxi. with Heb. xii. 22. 
however: ‘‘ There is nothing to show — Lipo Sania 


that the one book was known to the 
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1. No one who comes to the Apocalypse fresh from the 
study of the Gospels and Epistles can fail to recognize that he 
has passed into another atmosphere. The great objects of faith 
are the same, but they are seen in new lights, and the general 
impression differs from that which is left on the mind by the 
teaching of our Lord or of St Paul. Nor is it only in the region 
of eschatology that the book takes its own course ; its views of 
the Person of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of Redemption, and of 
the Church, are its own; even its doctrine of God has no exact 
parallel in the rest of the New Testament. 

2. The Apocalypse takes its stand on a monotheism which is 
Jewish in the sharpness of its opposition to polytheistic systems 
of every kind. Its God is the God of the Old Testament, the 
I am of Exodus, the Holy, Holy, Holy of Isaiah, the Lord God of 
Ezekiel, the God of heaven of Daniel’. The writer adopts the 
titles which the Greek translators found to express the glories of 
the God of Israel: God is 6 ov, 0 Sév, 6 Tmavtoxpatwp: He is 
aytos, datos, adnOivds, iaoyupos, 6 TMp@Tos Kal 6 €xxatos?, while 
later Jewish use contributes a designation for His unique 
eternity: He is the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and 
the End’. The God of the Church is the Supreme King Whose 
Throne is in heaven, the Master and Lord of all*; He 1s the 
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Creator of earth and sea and sky, and of all that is in them’, the 
Judge of mankind, the Avenger of the wrongs that are done on 
the earth; He is to be feared and worshipped by all*. But of His 
love no express mention is made, although there is frequent refer- 
ence to His wrath’, He is nowhere represented as the Father 
of men, even of the righteous; His righteousness and truth are 
magnified, but there is no proportionate exhibition of His good- 
ness and beneficence. The picture inspires awe, but it wants the 
magnetic power of our Lord’s doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 
In fact it serves another purpose. Like the solemn descriptions of 
Godhead in the Hebrew prophets, it is an answer to the inanities 
of heathenism rather than a call to fellowship with the Living 
God. A revelation of the “severity of God” was needed by 
Churches which were hard pressed by the laxity of pagan life and 
the claims to Divine honours made by the masters of the Empire. 
The Apocalyptist meets the immoralities and blasphemies, of 
heathendom by a fresh setting forth of the majesty of the One 
God and a restatement of His sole right to the worship of men. 
Thus he represents a view of the Divine Character which, apart 
from his book, would be nearly wanting in the New Testament, 
and supplies a necessary complement to the gentler teaching of 
the Gospels and Epistles. 

3. The doctrine of God maintained in the Apocalypse cannot 
be rightly understood apart from its Christology. Our author’s 
revelation of the Father is supplemented by his revelation of the 
Son. The Christ of the Apocalypse is the Christ of the Gospels, 
but a change has passed over Him which is beyond words, He 
is still like wnto a son of man‘, but the weaknesses and limitations 
of His humanity have finally passed away. He was dead, but 
now He is alive for evermore’. He was slain as a victim, but 
only the splendid results of His Sacrifice remain*. The Woman’s 
Son has been caught up unto God, and unto His Throne’; He sits 
and reigns with His Father®. All this had been taught by 
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St Peter, St Paul, and the writer to the Hebrews; but it was left 
for the Apocalyptist to describe the glorified life. In the Apoca- 
lypse the veil is lifted, and we see the extent of the change 
wrought by the Resurrection and Ascension. Even the Lord’s 
human form is idealized; the face shines as the noonday sun, the 
eyes flash, the hair is white as snow, the feet glow like metal in a 
furnace, the voice is like the thunder of the waterfall; at the 
sight of the glorified humanity the Seer swoons, as Daniel before 
the angel’, Other appearances of the ascended Christ are not 
less overwhelming; whether He sits on the white cloud, crowned, 
and carrying the sharp sickle with which He will presently reap 
the harvest of the world’, or comes forth from the open heavens 
as the Warrior-King, followed by the armies of Heaven, His head 
encircled by the diadems of many empires, His paludamentum 
inscribed with the title King of kings and lord of lords, all is 
transcendental and on a scale which surpasses human imagina- 
tion’, But these three great symbolical visions do not by any 
means exhaust the wealth of St John’s conception of the glorified 
Christ. He depicts with great fulness His relations to the 
Church, to the world, and to God. (a) To the members of His 
Church the ascended Christ is all in all. He loves them, He 
redeemed them, and He has made them what they are, a new 
Israel, a kingdom of priests‘, His ascension has not separated 
Him from them; He is in their midst, regulating all the affairs 
of the Churches*; removing, punishing, guarding, giving victory, 
as He sees fit’, From Him are to be obtained all spiritual gifts 
and helps’; from Him are to be expected the final rewards®. 
The martyrs are His witnesses, the saints His servants’. He 
penetrates the inner life of the faithful; He leads them on, and 
they follow Him”. They keep the faith of Jesus, as they keep the 
commandments of God; they share His sufferings, and expect His 
kingdom", (6) In the creation Jesus Christ holds the foremost 
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place. He is its beginning and its goal; He receives its tribute 
of praise. In human history He is supreme: He alone is able 
to open, one after another, all the seals of the Book of Destiny’; 
He is the Ruler of the kings of the earth*; He was born to rule 
the nations with the iron-tipped rod of the universal Pastor 
of men*; the greatest of Emperors is His vassal®, and the day 
will come when the Augustus and the meanest slave in his 
empire will tremble alike before His victorious wrath’. The 
Apocalyptist foresees an empire more truly oecumenical than 
that of Rome, in which Christ shall reign with God’ (c) What 
is the relation of Christ, in His glorified state, to God? (1) He 
has the prerogatives of God. He searches men’s hearts*; He can 
kill and restore to life’; He receives a worship which is rendered 
without distinction to God"; His priests are also priests of 
God¥; He occupies one throne with God", and shares one 
sovereignty“, (i1) Christ receives the titles of God. He is the 
Living One”, the Holy and the True”, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End”, (iii) Pas- 
sages which in the Old Testament relate to God are without 
hesitation applied to Christ, e.g. Deut. x. 17 (Apoc. xvii. 14), 
Prov. ii. 12 (Apoe. i, 19), Dan. vil. 9 (Apoe. 1. 14), Zech. iv. 10 
(Apoc. v. 6). Thus the writer seems either to coordinate or to 
identify Christ with God. Yet he is certainly not conscious of 
any tendency to ditheism, for his book, as has been said, is rigidly 
monotheistic ; nor, on the other hand, is he guilty of confusing 
the two Persons. The name of God is nowhere given to Christ in 
the Apocalypse ; He is the Son of God*®, the Word of God®; but 
the Apocalyptist does not add, with the fourth Evangelist, “the 
Word was God,” nor does he say that the Father and the Son are 
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one. He is careful to identify the ascended Christ with the 
Christ of the humiliation; He is the firstborn of the dead?, the 
root and the offspring of David*, the Lion of the tribe of Judah?; 
He can call God His God‘. The enigma meets us everywhere in 
the New Testament, but in no book is it so perplexing to those 
who reject the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Person as in the 
Apocalypse of John. It has been urged that “the point of view 
of the Seer is continually changing. He conceives of Jesus now 
as the highest of the creatures, now as the eternal beginning and 
end of all things...to us each of these is a definite and separate 
conception, while to him such definiteness and separation did not 
exist’.” But this explanation is doubly unsatisfactory. The 
Seer’s consciousness of the gulf which parts the creature from the 
Uncreated was far from indefinite ; twice he represents an angel 
as flatly refusing divine honours—see thou do tt not...worship God®; 
the assumption or acceptance of divine names by the Roman 
Emperors was in his judgement the damning sin of the Empire. 
Nor is it quite fair to charge him with shifting his ground from 
time to time; from the first his Christ is a complex conception in 
which human and Divine characteristics coexist. On the other 
hand we should doubtless err if we read into the Seer’s visions 
the precision of the Nicene or the Chalcedonian Christology. An 
intuitive faith carries him beyond the point reached by the 
understanding; he knows that the identification of the ascended 
Christ with the Almighty Father is not inconsistent with strict 
monotheism, but he does not stop to ask himself how this can be. 
Some of his words point to the preexistence of the Son, others 
represent His exalted condition as the reward of victory. The 
reconciliation of these points of view is not necessary to the 
purpose of the book; it is enough that the Head of the Church 
is master of the situation which had arisen in Asia and of every 
similar situation that can arise to the world’s end. The John of 
the Apocalypse is less of the theologian than St Paul, and less of 

hy fy mee 5 F. Palmer, Drama of the Apocalypse, 
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the mystic than the author of the fourth Gospel, but he surpasses 
both in his revelation of the unbounded power of the exalted 
Christ. Nowhere else in the New Testament are the personal 
activities of Jesus Christ present in His Church, the glories of 
His heavenly life, or the possibilities of His future manifestation 
so magnificently set forth. The Christology of the Apocalypse 
may evade analysis, but it meets the need of the Church in times 
of storm and stress. It is the New Testament counterpart of the 
Old Testament hymns of anticipated triumph: God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear.... God isin the mdst of her ; she shall not be moved. How- 
ever the fact may be explained, Christ is in the Apocalypse the 
power of God and the wisdom of God present with the Church, 
while in His exalted life He is in the midst of the Throne. 

4. Of the Spirit we expect to hear much in the one pro- 
phetical book of the New Testament, and we are not altogether 
disappointed, though there is less on the surface of the book than 
we might have looked for. It is in the Spirit that the. Seer 
receives his first and second visions:; in the Spirit, again, he is 
carried into the wilderness where he sees the harlot Babylon, and 
to the mountain from whence can be descried the new Jerusalem?; 
and doubtless we are to understand that the same condition of 
spiritual exaltation accompanied the other visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. The Spirit of prophecy speaks everywhere, bearing witness 
to Jesus’, exhorting the Churches in His Name‘, conveying the 
revelation of Jesus Christ to the Seer, and through him to the 
readers and hearers. It is the Spirit of prophecy who answers to 
the voice from heaven*®; who identifies Himself with the Church 
in her call for the Lord to come®. But the book recognizes other 
and wider manifestations of the Spirit of God. When the writer 
desires grace and peace for the Churches of Asia from the seven 
Spirits which are before His Throne it is probable that he is 
thinking of the One Spirit in the variety and completeness of 
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His gifts. The phrase might in itself mean only the seven 
Angels of the Presence!, and this interpretation receives some 
support from c. iv. 5, but it does not accord either with the 
trinitarian character of c. i. 4 f.%, or with c. v. 6. The seven 
Spirits which blaze like torches before the Throne, are in the last 
passage the eyes of the sacrificed Lamb, ie. they are the organs 
of supernatural vision which illuminate the humanity of our 
Lord, and which He sends forth into the world. It is impossible 
not to recognize here the mission of the Paraclete, Who is at once 
the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit sent by Him from the Father 
to the Church. And on looking back to c. i. 4 we see the fitness 
of the number seven; each of the seven Churches has its own 
peptopos of the Spirit; only to the Christ and to the whole body 
of the Church considered in its unity belongs the fulness of 
spiritual powers and gifts, the septiformis Spiritus Who is in His 
essence indivisible. Thus the Apocalypse extends the teaching 
of the Epistles. Diversities of gifts mark the work of the Spirit 
in the Churches as in their individual members; to each is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit. Yet the individual is not over- 
looked. The action of the Spirit on the personal life is shewn in 
the symbolism which points to the water of life. The Lamb... 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life. I will give unto 
him that ts athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He 
shewed me a rwer of water of life,...proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. He that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely’. These passages are 
remarkable for the width of their outlook: they carry us from the 
beginnings of the spiritual life to its maturity, from the first gift 
of the water of life to the state in which access is given to the 
fountain-head. There is no stage in the progressive development 
of the new life at which the human spirit is not dependent on the 
Divine; the water of life which satisfies the first thirst, is not 
less necessary to the ultimate perfection of the Saints. On 
the essential nature of the Spirit the Apocalypse has nothing 
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to add to the teaching of other New Testament books. But in 
its symbolism we catch glimpses of His relation to the Father and 
the Son. Jesus Christ hath the seven Spirits of God; they are 
the eyes of the Lamb, sent forth by Him into all the earth. The 
River of the water of life issues from the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb’. There are echoes here of the teaching both of 
Christ and of St Paul. The Spirit of God is also the Spirit of 
Christ, and the outpouring of the Spirit which began on the day 
of Pentecost was a direct consequence of the Ascension; the 
Paraclete was sent by the Ascended Lord from the Father, and 
by the Father in the name of the Son. The temporal mission of 
the Spirit is here in view, but behind it there may also be the 
eternal procession from the Father through the Son of which the 
Creed speaks. But the latter does not come within the express 
scope of the Apocalyptist’s words. 

5. His treatment of the doctrine of the Church is not less 
interesting. Like St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians and perhaps 
also the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apocalypse is addressed to 
a plurality of Churches; seven are named, but after the first 
chapter the number is dropped, and the writer speaks simply of 
ai éxxAnoias?, or once of tacae ai éexxrXncia’. The singular 7 
éexxAnola is used of each of the local Christian societies, but not 
of the Churches in the aggregate, or of the ideal unity of the 
Christian body. Each society is symbolized by a separate Avyvia, 
and each has its own presiding spirit, its star or angel. There is 
no spiritual counterpart to the Kxowov tis ’Acias, no provincial 
Church or representative council, though the seven Churches may 
be taken as in a sense representative of the Churches of Asia in 
general.. Yet, as the book proceeds, the conception of an universal 
Christian society, a catholic Church, appears under more than’ 
one symbolical figure. We have first the 144,000 sealed out of 
every tribe of the children of Israel‘, changing, as the Seer 
watches, into an innumerable company before the Divine Throne, 
and afterwards seen again as 144,000, surrounding the Lamb on 
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Mount Zion. Then a great sign appears in heaven, a woman 
arrayed wrth the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars, who becomes the Mother of the 
Christ and His Saints’. Lastly, in sharp contrast with the Harlot 
Babylon, we see the Bride of Christ arrayed for her marriage day, 
and presently transfigured into a new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God*. In the first of these visions the Church 
appears as a collection of units, making up the whole number of 
the elect ; in the second and third she is seen in the unity of her 
common life, first as militant against the evil of the world, her 
life hid in God, herself imperishable but suffering in the persons 
of her members; and then, in the final picture, as reaching her 
ideal in the presence of God and of Christ. There are side-lights, 
also, in this great series of pictures which deserve attention ; in 
the first, the reconciliation of Divine foreknowledge with the 
freedom of the human will; in the second, the relation of the 
Church of the Old Testament to the Church of the New, and of 
both to the individual; in the third, the social aspect of the 
Christian life, as set forth in the order and beauty of the City of 
God. 

On the local ministry in the Churches the Apocalyptist 
preserves a complete silence; he speaks of the itinerant, charis- 
matic, ministry of Apostles and Prophets, but not of the bishops 
or presbyters and deacons who were doubtless to be found in the 
Christian communities of Asia. The prophetic order, from his — 
point of view, eclipses the officers of the Church. But it does 
not take from the lustre of the Church herself. She is a kingdom 
and a priesthood; all her members have been made by the 
sacrifice of the Cross kings and priests unto God and to the 
Lamb’. The Augustus and the Caesars, the Asiarchs and high- 
priests of the Augustea, are of little account in comparison with the 
despised and persecuted members of the Christian brotherhoods. 

6. The soteriology of the Apocalypse demands attention. 
Thrice in the book4 “Salvation” (4) cwtnpia) is ascribed to God, 
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or to God and Christ. The phrase is perhaps suggested by the 
free use of cwryp on coins and in inscriptions in reference to 
certain of the heathen deities (e.g. Zeus, Asklepios), and to the 
Emperors. John recalls the word from these unworthy uses and 
claims it for the Ultimate Source of health and life. But in this 
attribution he includes Jesus Christ; Salvation unto our God... 
and unto the Lamb}. It is by the Sacrifice of the Lamb that the 
salvation of men has become possible: thou wast slain and didst 
purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe; unto him 
that loved us and loosed us from our sins by his blood...to him be 
the glory; the Saints washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb: they overcame the accuser because of the 
blood of the Lamb*. Whatever may be the exact meaning of these 
words, it is clear from them that the writer attached the greatest 
importance to the death of Christ; His sacrificed life was the 
price of man’s redemption from sin to the service of God. The 
idea is St Paul’s, who twice in one epistle writes: “ye were 
bought with a price’,” and lays emphasis on the virtue of the 
sacrificial blood‘; and the latter point was present to the mind of 
our Lord Himself when He spoke of His Blood as “ shed for many 
unto remission of sins®.’ The writer of the Apocalypse took over 
the familiar figures by which the Churches had long expressed 
the mystery of the Atonement. But there are new features in 
his use of them. Redemption is a liberation from the sins of the 
past life, which have hitherto “tied and bound” the sinner with 
their chains; it is a purchase for God, its purpose being to 
transfer the sinner from the service of sin to the service of God®, 
But its end is not attained without the concurrence of the human 
will, The redeemed cooperate with the Redeemer; they wash 
their robes and make them white, they fight and overcome. 
Neither action would have been possible without our Lord’s 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice would have been ineffectual without 
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repentance and faith on their part. The Apocalyptist dwells 
more frequently on “works” than on “faith” To represent this 
as a return to a Jewish standpoint is arbitrary, but it cannot be 
denied that it is a distinguishing note of the Apocalypse. Faith 
is rarely named in the book’, and when it is, it does not appear as 
the primary necessity of the Christian life; the decisive place is 
given to works; the fair linen which decks the Saints is woven 
out of their righteous acts‘, Salvation is the fruit of the Lord’s 
victory, but the faith which appropriates it overcomes the world 
as He overcame it. 

7. The Angelology of the Apocalypse is abundant. Beyond 
any other book either in the Old Testament or in the New, it 
occupies itself with the inhabitants of the unseen order; even of 
apocalyptic writings the Enoch literature alone perhaps is more 
fruitful in revelations of this kind. The Apocalypse of John, 
however, is singularly free from the wild speculations of Jewish 
angelology. If angels frequently appear in its visions, they belong 
to the scenes which the visions reveal, and are there because the 
supermundane events which are in progress demand their inter- 
vention. They are seen engaged in the activities of their manifold 
ministries, now as worshipping before the Throne’, now as bearing 
messages to the world’, or as stationed in some place of trust, 
restraining elemental forces’, or themselves under restraint until 
the moment for action has arrived’, or as presiding over great 
departments of Nature®. Sometimes their ministries are cosmic; 
they are entrusted with the execution of worldwide judgements”, 
or they form the rank and file of the armies of heaven, who fight 
God’s battles with evil, whether diabolical or human”; the Abyss 
is under their custody. Sometimes an angel is employed in 
the service of the Church, offering the prayers of the Saints, or 
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presiding over the destinies of a local brotherhood or ministering 
to an individual brother, e.g. to the Seer himself. No charge 
seems to be too great for an angel to undertake, and none too 
ordinary; throughout the book the angels are represented as 
ready to fill any place and do any work to which they may be 
sent. Little light is thrown on such a speculative topic as the 
distribution of the angelic host into orders or ranks, The greater 
angels are distinguished by their superior strength or more splendid 
surroundings. Only one angel receives a name, and it is borrowed 
from the Book of Daniel?; there is but a passing allusion to the 
seven angels of the Presence, of whom Enoch has so much to 
say*. 

The Apocalypse is comparatively silent as to fallen angels and 
evil spirits. The Dragon of c. xii. is identified with Satan or the 
Devil of the Old Testament; in the celestial war of xii. 7 ff. he 
is followed by his “angels” who fight his battles‘. Idolatry is 
regarded as demonolatry®: heathen magic is due to spirits of 
demons, working signs. Babylon becomes a habitation of demons, 
and a hold of every unclean spirit’. The Seer is able to foresee 
the course of Satanic activity from his own age to the end. 
Failing to dethrone the ascended Christ, Satan turns his attention 
to the Church which is left on earth’. He finds ready allies in 
the persecuting Emperors and the heathen priesthood’, backed by 
the power of the new Babylon on the Tiber®. Babylon falls at 
last”, and for a long period Satan is bound, and the Church 
dominant". Then a reaction follows, and the whole world is 
persuaded to attack the Church”, But her hour of greatest peril 
ushers in the final victory. Fire falls from heaven upon the 
enemy, and Satan himself is consigned to the burning morass 
from which there is no escape. The fate of his “angels ” ig 
nob described, but it may be assumed that they perish with 
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their leader’, for from this point all superhuman forces of evil 
disappear. 

8. Eschatology, in the widest sense, forms one of the main 
subjects of this book, which from c. iv. deals chiefly with the things 
which must come to pass hereafter. Here our discussion of the 
subject must be limited to the “last things” in the narrower use 
of the phrase, i.e. to the Coming of the Lord, the Judgement, 
and the new world beyond them. No mention is made of the 
mapovoia® or émipdvera* of the Lord, and though épyouar and 
the response épyou are watchwords in this book, the “coming” 
intended, in some instances at least, is not the final Advent, but 
the visitation of a Church or an individual’ Moreover, there is 
no one vision which answers altogether to the conception of the 
Return, as it is presented in our Lord’s teaching and in the 
Epistles. We look for such an appearance immediately before the 
general resurrection and judgement (xx. 11 ff.), or in connexion 
with the descent of the Bride, but it is absent. Perhaps the 
Reaper on the white cloud’, and the crowned Warrior on the white 
horse’, may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but 
neither of these visions exhausts the conception, or occupies the 
position which the Parousia might have been expected to fill. 
Yet the book starts with a clear reference to the Advent, which 
is represented as visible to the whole world: behold, he cometh 
with the clouds, and every eye shall see him*®; and it ends with 
the solemn witness, Yea, I come quickly. The hope of a visible 
Coming, and that a speedy one, has not vanished, though it is 
clear that tayd must be interpreted relatively, in the light of a 
prophecy which interposes between the Seer’s time and the 
Return an age of persecution of unknown length and a subsequent 
millennium of dominant Christianity. The Lord’s quickly is His 
final answer to the rising impatience of the Church®, now on the 
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verge of the second century; measured by the standard of His 
endless life, the time is at hand. 

The final Reign of Christ and of His Saints is connected 
with the hope of His return. His own Reign began with the 
Ascension, and it is spiritually shared by the Church even in an 
age of persecution; the Saints reign upon the earth}, though a 
Nero or a Domitian may be on the throne. The Apocalyptist 
dimly foresees the conversion of the Empire, when the kingdom 
of the world became the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and the Church entered on a long period of triumph, reigning 
with Christ for a thousand years% But he also anticipates a 
future kingdom of the Saints which will fulfil its ideal, and to 
which no period can be put: they shall reign for ever and ever’. 

The General Resurrection and the Judgement belong to the 
same series of events. If the interpretation of the Thousand 
Years which is given in this commentary‘ is correct, the “first 
resurrection” of c. xx. 5 is, like the resurrection of the Two 
Witnesses in ¢. xl, a symbol of the revival and extension of the 
Church which would follow the age of persecution. No “second 
resurrection” is mentioned, but a resurrection of the body is 
implied in ¢. xx. 12 and the glory of the risen Saints is perhaps 
symbolized in c, xxi, 11. The former of these passages clearly 
teaches the doctrine of a general Judgement. But the Judge 
seems to be not the Incarnate Son, but the Almighty Father: 
the Apocalyptist does not appear to recognize with the Evangelist 
that all judgement has been given to the Son’. 

The vision of the Last Judgement is followed by a vision of 
the new world and the new City of God. Perhaps it will always 
be a matter of dispute whether the final vision of the Apocalypse 
is an idealistic picture of the Church as she now is, or a realistic 
picture of the Church as she will be hereafter. There is in fact 
an element of truth in each of these views, for the best ideals 
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of the present are the realities of the future. The position of 
the vision points to the future, for though the succession of the 
Apocalyptic visions is not chronological, there is in it a certain 
sequence which accords with the orderly development of the 
Divine purpose. And no stretch of the imagination can discover 
in any period of the Church’s lengthening history the full counter- 
part of the glories described by St John. The Bride of Christ has 
not yet made herself ready; the City of God is not free from the 
presence of the unclean and the false: night still falls upon her 
streets, alternating with periods of daylight’. But the future 
holds the perfection of the present; in the imperfect life of the 
Asian brotherhoods the Seer can find the earnest of a maturity 
which, when extended to the race, will leave no part of God’s 
great plan for the reconstruction of human society unrealized, 

g. It is not the purpose of the Apocalypse to teach Christian 
doctrine, but to inspire Christian hope. But incidentally it 
instructs, and its teaching, so far as it goes, is fresh, strenuous, 
and suggestive. While it has points of contact with the sayings 
of our Lord in the Synoptic Gospels, with the doctrine of St Paul 
and his school, and with the Gospel and the First Epistle of 
St John, there are features in the doctrine of the Apocalypse 
which are peculiar to itself; nor is the proportion in which it 
presents the aspects of Christian truth quite that which is to be 
found in other books of the New Testament. Without the 
Apocalypse, so far as we can judge, our knowledge of the teaching 
of the Apostolic age would have been imperfect; in this. respect 
the book is complementary to the Gospels and Epistles, and 
fulfils the important work of preserving the balance of truth, 
This is not the least of the reasons for which St John’s great 
vision deserves careful study, and may in itself be held to justify 
the felicitation: blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
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1. At the beginning of the book, and again at the end’, the 
Apocalypse professes to be the work of John. The author further 
states that he is a servant of Jesus Christ, a brother of the 
Churches of Asia, and a partaker in their sufferings, and that at 
the time when he received the revelation he was in the island of 
Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. By the 
“testimony of Jesus” he appears to mean the witness which he had 
borne to our Lord in his capacity as a member of a brotherhood of 
Christian prophets’. The intimate knowledge which he shews of 
the circumstances of the Churches in Asia, and the unhesitating 
tone of authority in which he addresses them, leave no doubt that 
he had resided in the province, and had exercised his office in the 
Christian societies there. 

It is scarcely possible that the book can be pseudonymous. The 
Jewish pseudepigrapha bear the names of Old Testament patriarchs, 
kings, or prophets; and a Christian apocalypse, if pseudonymous, 
would naturally have been attributed to an Apostle. But in that 
case the writer would assuredly have proclaimed his identity with 
the son of Zebedee. The apocryphal apocalypse of Paul begins: 
amrokdhuyis Tov ayiov aroatéAov HavAov, and the apocryphal apo- 
calypse of John: droxddvyrs Tod dyiov “Iwavvov Tot Geoddyou*. These 
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ZcBedaiov, 6 emi 7d orHGos, or at least 6 pabyris rod Kupiov or 0 
mpeoBurepos. But not only is there an entire absence of suck 
appellatives ; the indications, so far as they go are unfavourable to 
the hypothesis that the writer meant to pose as an Apostle. The 
John of the Apocalypse is simply a “brother,” and the only office 
which he claims is that of prophet This does not indeed disprove 
his identity with the Apostle’, but it is not what might have been 
expected from a writer whe wished to pass as one of the Twelve. 


2. The name Johanan? was by no means uncommon in 
Jewish history from the time of the Captivity onwards. Some 
fifteen persons of this name are mentioned in the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and five more in the books of 
the Maccabees. Josephus refers to seventeen Johns?; in the New 
Testament there are at least five—the son of Zacharias, and the 
son of Zebedee, the father of St Peter4, John whose surname was 
Mark, and a John who was of the kindred of the High Priest*®. Of 
these, John the son of Zebedee was from an early time identified 
with the author of the Apocalypse. 


The witness of Justin has been given already®. Irenaeus calls the 
author of the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 6 paénrys Kupiov, 
Domina discipulus (iii. 11. 1 ff., iv. 20. 11), but the title, as he uses 
it, does not exclude Apostleship ; cf. ii. 22. 5, where, immediately 
after mentioning ‘‘John, the disciple of the Lord,” he proceeds: 
“non solum Ioannem, sed et alios apostolos.” Hippolytus expressly 
calls the writer of the Apocalypse “Apostle” as well as ‘disciple’,” 
and Tertullian is no less explicit®. Origen, again, entertains no 
doubt that both the Gospel, and the Apocalypse proceeded from the 
son of Zebedee®. The earliest suggestion that the Apocalypse was 
the work of a second John, not of apostolic rank, came from 
Alexandria after Origen’s death”; earlier opponents of the apostolic 
authorship regarded the book as pseudonymous”. 


3. As an alternative to John the son of Zebedee, Dionysius 
of Alexandria mentions the name of John Mark, but he dismisses it 
on the ground that Mark did not accompany St Paul to Asia. 
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Apart from this objection, the hypothesis of Marcan authorship 
has little to recommend it; the style of the second Gospel has no 
marked affinity with that of the Apocalypse, and its author shews 
none of the characteristics of the prophet or the mystic: he 
is graphic and can draw a telling picture, but he is not a 
visionary and has no eye for the transcendental. The John of 
the Apocalypse, if not the son of Zebedee, must be, Dionysius 
concludes, some otherwise unknown John who visited Asia!; and 
he finds some support for this view in the story he has heard 
(paciv) that there were at Ephesus two monuments which passed 
as the tomb of John. To this Eusebius adds that Papias also seems 
to speak of two Johns who were both disciples of the Lord, and 
putting the facts together he infers that if the Apocalypse is 
not to be ascribed to the Apostle, it was probably the work of the 
second John who is known to Papias as the Elder’. 

The following are the words of Papias as reported by Eusebius: 
Tovs TOV mpecBuTépwv avéxpivov Aoyous: Ti “Avdpéas 7) Té Tétpos etre... 
) ti Iwavvns 7) MatOatos 7 tis erepos THY TOD Kupiov pabyTav' a TE 
*Aptotiov Kal 6 mperBvtepos “Toavyns ot Tov Kupiov pabytal A€yovow. 
Eusebius’ comment is: 0a Kal emia THo an agwov dls carapib pode 
avTo TO "lwavvou _Ovopa.. -€iKos yap Tov OetTEpov (i. e. the Elder), ei My 
ris eBédou TOV TpATov, THY er dvopaTtos hepomevnv Iwavvou *ArroxaAup 
EWPAKkeva. 

4. Perhaps no conjecture hazarded by an ancient writer has 
been so widely adopted in modern times. A conjecture it still 
remains, for no fresh light has been thrown on the enigmatic 
figure of John the Elder. But this circumstance has not pre- 
vented scholars from confidently attributing to him one or more 
of the Johannine group of writings. Even in Jerome’s time it 
was usual to identify the Elder of 2 and 3 John with the second 
John of Papias. 

Hieron. de virr. ill. 9 “Tohannis presbyteri adseruntur, cuius 
hodie alterum sepulcrum apud Ephesum ostenditur.” Inc. 18 he 
speaks of the “opinionem qua a plerisque rettulimus traditum duas 
posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri.” On 


the other hand he holds that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
were written by the Apostle (c. 9). 
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The Apocalypse is now ascribed to the Elder by perhaps 
a majority of critics. But recent criticism goes further, and 
transfers to the Elder nearly all that has been hitherto given to 
the Apostle. There were two Johns in the Apostolic age, but 
only one of them was a resident in Asia, and he was the Elder 
and not the son of Zebedee. It was the Elder, it is said, and not 
the Apostle who was the disciple that Jesus loved, who gave his 
name to the Johannine books of the New Testament, and claims 
to be the writer of the Apocalypse. 


At this point it will be convenient to collect the traditions which 
relate to the residence of John in Asia and his exile to Patmos. 
(1) Hesidence in Asia. Iren. ii 22. 5 (ap. Eus. H.E£. iii. 23): 
mavtes ol mpeaBvrepor paptupotow, ot kata THv ’Aciav “lwdvyy Td Tot 
kupiov pabyry cvpB_eBAnKoTEs, Tapadedwxevat [Tadra] Tov lwavyny: wapé- 
pewe yap adbrots péxpt tov Tpaiavod xpovwv. Jb. ill. 3. 4 (ap. Eus. 
H, E. iv. 14): wat eiotv of dxyxodres attod [sc, trod ToAvkdprov], dr 
"Iwavyns 6 Tod Kupiov pabytyns év tH Edéow mopevdeis xrdA. Lb. (ap. 
Eus. H. £. iii, 23): GAAG Kat y ev Edéow éxxdyoia td Tavdov péev 
TeOcneAwwpevn, “Iwavvov b€ rapapeivavtos adtois péxpt Tov Tpatavod 
xpovev, paptus adnOys éote THS TOV aTooTOAwy Twapaddcews. Lb. Hp. 
ad Florin. (ap. Kus. H. £. v. 20): eldov yap oe, rats dv er, ev TH 
Katw Acia mapa TO TLoAvKdprw...aate pe SvvacGae eimetv kal Tov TOToV 
év @ KabeLopevos died€yero 6 paxaptos TloAvKapros...Kal tas diarégers 
Gs érouetto mpos 76 wAHOOs, Kal THY meTa “Iwdvvov cvvavactpodiy ws 
amnyyedXe, Kal THY peta TOV NoLTAV TAV EwpakdTwV Tov Kipiov. Poly- 
crates (ap. Eus. H. #. iii. 31, v. 24): ére d€ kal “Iwavvys 6 émi 1d 
o17O0s Tod Kuplov avareruy, Os eyevnOn Lepeds, 76 éradov TePopenws, 
Kal paptus Kal diddoKados, ovtos ev Edéow kexoiunra. Of Apollonius 
(A.D. 196-7, Harnack) Eusebius writes (H. #. v.18): Kéxpyrat d€ Kat 
paptupias ard THs “lwavvov “Aroxadtiyews: Kal vexpov dé duvdper Geta 
mpos abrod “Iwdvvov év rH Edéow eynyépOar iotopet. (2) Haile to 
Patmos. Clem. Al. quis dives 42 dxovoov pidov, ot pifov adda ovra 
Aoyov, wept “Iwavvov Tod droaToAov...TOv TUPavvov Tehevti}oavTos ard 
as Harpov ths vncou perndOev ert Thy "Edecov. Origen, m Matt. 
xvi. 6 6 8 “Papatwy Baorreds, ws 7 7O,A.000LS didac Kel, Kar edixace TOV 
"Iwavyynv paptupotvta dia Tov THs adybeias Adyov eis Ilatpov tyv vncov. 
Tertullian, praescr. 36: ‘“habes Romam...ubi apostolus Ioannes, 
posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur.” Act. Johann. 14 dmemevorev 6 Iwavvys eis Tlatpov, omrov 
Kat n&iaOn THY THs cuvTerelas idetv droxahuy, 2b. 88 EPXETAL TPOS jE 
kal Tov adeApdv pov “IdxwBov. Hus, H. #, i. 18 €v TOUT KaTEéXEL 
Aéyos tov drdaTohov aya Kar etayyeAco THY lwavvyy ere 7@ Bo 
évouarpiBovra, THs «is TOv Oetov Adyov EeveKev paptrptas, Tarpov oikelv 
karadixacOnvas tiv vacov (cf. ib. 20, 23). Victorinus wm Apoc. x. 11 
“quando haec Ioannes vidit erat in insula Patmos, in metallum 


8. R. oe 
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damnatus’ a Domitiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin...et 
cum iam senior putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, 
interfecto Domitiano, omnia eius iudicia soluta sunt, et Ioannes de 
metallo dimissus sic postea tradidit hance eandem quam acceperat 
a Deo Apocalypsin.”’ 


6. Read cursorily, this evidence may seem to establish the 
identity of John the Apostle with the resident in Asia and 
the exile of Patmos. But a more careful examination suggests 
caution. The witness of Irenaeus shews beyond a doubt that 
a John who had been a disciple of the Lord resided in Asia 
within the lifetime of Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, who was born 
(Harnack) in A.D. 69. <A bishop of Ephesus at the end of the 
second century asserts that the John who lay on the Lord’s breast 
was buried at Ephesus; and another Asian writer of the same 
period speaks of a miracle which John the author of the Apoca- 
lypse performed in that city. But no second century testimony, 
except that of the Leucian Acts, excludes the hypothesis that the 
John who lived in Asia and wrote the Apocalypse was the Elder, 
or compels us to believe that John the Apostle ever resided in 
Asia. Moreover it is certainly remarkable that in so many of the 
earliest references to him John of Asia is called “the disciple,” 
and not, expressly at least, the Apostle’. Nor is the evidence 
for the Apostle’s exile to Patmos quite conclusive. It begins 
with Clement of Alexandria, and it is chiefly western; Irenaeus 
does not mention the exile; from residents in Asia, where the 
event would have made the deepest impression, no reference to 
it is forthcoming. We cannot overlook the possibility that the 
tradition rests ultimately on Apoc. 1 9, though against this we 
must set the apparent independence of the witnesses, and certain 
amplifications of the traditional story, for which the Apocalypse 
offers no support. 


1 “Down the middle of the island chiefly volcanic.” T. C. Fitzpatrick, 


run a succession of hills; in one of 
them, in the northern half of the island, 
there are quarries. This, perhaps, is 
the explanation of the statement that 
St John was ‘damnatus in metallum,’ 
as there do not appear to have been any 
mines, properly so called. The rock is 


A visit to Patmos (in Christ’s College 
Magazine, 1887). 

2 On the source of the statement in 
Eus. H. E. iii. 18 see an article by 
Prof. Lawlor in J. T. S. for April, 1907. 

3 See Bousset, Die Offenbarung, p. 41 f., 
and in Encycl. Bibl., i., col. 198. 
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On the whole it may be said that if early Christian tradition 
favours the identification of John of Ephesus with the Apostle, 
it does not exclude the opposite hypothesis, whether in the 
Eusebian form or in that which is now advocated. 

7. It would materially assist us in arriving at a decision if 
we could ascertain the length of the Apostle’s life. Irenaeus, as 
we have seen, represents John, the disciple of the Lord, as having 
lived to the time of Trajan, ie. to the year 98 at least. That the 
Apostle lived to old age is assumed by ancient writers, e.g. by 
Clement of Alexandria in his Quis dives!, and by Jerome in his 
commentary on Galatians. There is, however, some evidence to 
be set on the other side. A MS. of Georgius Hamartolus (cent. 
1x.) alleges the authority of Papias, in the second book of his 
work, for the statement that John the son of Zebedee was 
martyred by the Jews?, and the reference to Papias is now 
supported by an extract printed by Dr C. De Boor from an 
Oxford MS. of the 7th or 8th century’, an epitome probably 
based upon the Chronicle of Philip of Side (cent. v.). 

The Coislin MS. of Georgius adds at Chron. iii. 134: ['Twdvyys] 
paptupiov Karngiorar Tlarias yap 6 ‘leparddews érickoros, abromrns 
ToUrov yevopevos, ev TH Sevtépw AOyw Tov Kvupiakdv Noylwv pacer OTL 
bd “lovdatwv dvnpebn, mAnpwoas Sprady peta TOD adeXpod THY Tod 
Xplorod Tept aUVTWV TpoOppyo ry. De Boor’s fragment runs: Tazdas év 
TO devrépy doyw A€yer 6 dre Iwavvys 6 Geoddoyos* Kat ‘laxwBos 6 ddeAgds 
avrod trd “lovdaiwy avnpeOnoar. 

With this testimony before us it is not easy to doubt that 
Papias made some such statement, for the suggestion of a lacuna, 
offered by Bishop Lightfoot in-1875%, is now scarcely tenable, 
But if Papias 
made it, the question remains whether he made it under some 


though it has been lately revived by Harnack®. 


misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his conviction 


1 Ap. Eus. H.E. iii. 24, 6 rpeoBvrys... 


TOV yépovTa. 


fragmentist.” 
5 Supernatural Religion, p. 212: ‘the 


2 See Nolte in Th. Quartalschrift, 1862, 
p- 400. 
3 In Texte u. Untersuchungen (v. 2, 
P- 1705 1888). 
4‘O deodébyos, as Dr Sanday points out 
(Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 251), 
“smay quite well have been due to the 


sentence may have run in the original 
somewhat in this way, Ilamlas...pacxe 
bre "Iwavyns [ev bd Tod “Pwuaiwy Ba- 
giéws KarTedikdcbn, *IdxwBos dé] dtd 


*Tovdalwy avnpébn.” 


® Chronologie, i. p. 665 f. 
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that the prophecy of Mc, x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date 
of Papias. He does not, however, affirm that the brothers 
suffered at the same time: the martyrdom of John at the hand of 
the Jews might have taken place at any date before the last days 
of Jerusalem. But even if we postpone it to the year 69, and 
accept the earlier date of the Apocalypse, the book can hardly 
have come from the hand of the son of Zebedee*. 

8. Thus, if the statement of Papias is to be allowed to enter 
into our calculations, it becomes a very important factor, for it 
If we 


believe it, we shall be compelled to attribute the book to an 


disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse*. 


unknown John, who will probably be the second of the two who 
To John the 
Elder we shall then ascribe the residence in Ephesus and the 


are named in the Eusebian fragment of Papias. 


exile to Patmos which from the time of Clement of Alexandria 
The Elder will 
also be, as 1t seems, the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” and whose 
personality is felt throughout the Johannine literature. If an 
unverifiable reference to a lost book seems too narrow a basis for 


it has been usual to ascribe to John the Apostle. 


so large a superstructure, there is still the chance of a primary 
error, a confusion between the Apostle and the Elder, which may 
have existed even in the mind of Irenaeus, and have perpetuated 
itself in the writings of his successors, On this supposition, again, 
the Apocalypse is not the work of the son of Zebedee and probably 
comes from the disciple who was not of the Twelve. 

9. But there is something to be said on the other side. 
The Synoptists have preserved some characteristic recollections of 
John the son of Zebedee, from which the reader of the Gospels 
may gain an impression of the man. He was one of the thiee 
who formed the inner circle of the Apostolic college, and had 


1 Dr Sanday (Criticism, p. 251) writes: 
‘“‘The natural date for the extracts in 
this chapter [Eus. H.E. iii. 39] seems to 
me to be circa too.” 

2 Prof. Burkitt (Gospel History and 
its transmission, p. 252 ff.) adds an 
interesting confirmation of Papias’s 


statement from the place of St John’s 
Day in early Church Calendars. 

3 Unless we follow Epiphanius, who 
places the exile and the visions of the 
Apocalypse under Claudius ; see above, 
pec. 
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shared with Peter and James opportunities which were denied to 
the other nine. He was one of the two brethren who received 
from the Lord the great name of Boanerges, a word which, what- 
ever its exact history, seems to indicate a strenuous nature’. 
It was John the son of Zebedee who confessed that he forbade 
one who did not follow our Lord in the company of His disciples 
to use His name for the working of miracles. It was John and 
his brother who would have called down fire from heaven upon 
the Samaritan villages which refused to receive the Master on 
His way to Jerusalem. It was for John and his brother that 
their mother sought the nearest places to the Messiah in the 
glory of His Kingdom. Im all these respects the Apocalyptist 
shews some affinity to the John of the Synoptic Gospels. He is 
a son of thunder; he calls down fire from heaven; his aversion 
to the enemies of the Christ and His Church is whole-hearted. 
The hostile Jews of Smyrna and Philadelphia are the synagogue 
of Satan; Nero, Domitian, the Empire itself so far as it adopts 
their policy, is the Beast; Rome is Babylon, the mother of the 
harlots and of the abominations of the earth. The tone of the book 
when it lashes the persecutor, the idolater, the unclean, is almost 
truculent; the Seer’s righteous wrath reaches a white heat. The 
conception of the Christ is one which might seem impossible for 
the émuatnOc0s, though not for the son of Zebedee as he appears 
in the Synoptists. The Christ of the Apocalypse is infinitely 
majestic and august, but His predominant characteristic is un- 
bounded power, shewing itself in a just severity. As the Shepherd, 
He rules with a rod of iron; as the Lamb, He is terrible in His 
anger; as the King, He treads the winepress of the wrath of God. 
Only once or twice does the tenderness of our Lord’s compassion, 
or the intimacy of His fellowship with men make itself felt in 
this book. There are few echoes in the Apocalypse of the intense 
sympathy for the suffering and for sinners which the Gospels 
associate with the human life of our Lord. The Ascension and 
Exaltation account for the power and glory with which He is 
invested by the Apocalyptist, but they do not wholly explain the 
1 St Mark?®, p. 60. 
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changed point of view; we feel that the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
has passed through a mind which has coloured it with its own 
severity, and the colouring is not unlike that which the John of 
the Synoptic Gospels might have been expected to impart. This 
fact, though far from being decisive’, may well lead us to hesitate 
before we definitely reject the attribution of the Apocalypse to 
the Apostle John. 

10. The subject must not be dismissed without an attempt 
to consider, however briefly, the literary relation between the Apo- 
calypse and the fourth Gospel. Some of the evidence has been 
collected in an earlier chapter of this introduction It appears 
to shew that there is an affinity between the two books, extend- 
ing occasionally to minute resemblances, but counterbalanced by 
differences so profound that the doubt raised by Dionysius 
remains unsolved. 


(a) The difference of style and language has been explained as 
due in part to a ‘difference in the scope of the books*,” and in part 
to their relative dates. (i) Dr Lightfoot calls attention to the 
peculiar style of the apocalyptic passages in the Epistles. to the 
Thessalonians and in 2 Peter; ‘‘we seem,” he writes, ‘“‘to have 
stumbled on a passage out of the Hebrew prophets,” adding that 
this “explains also to a great extent the marked difference in style 
between the Revelation of St John and his other writings*.” But 
the analogy of apocalyptic passages in other books of the New 
Testament goes only a little way towards explaining the stylistic 
eccentricities of the author of the Apocalypse. Even the Lxx. 
version of the Prophets, uncouth and unintelligible as it often is, 
can shew no succession of anomalies comparable to those of the 
Revelation of St John. The argument from analogy would be 
convincing if the style of the Revelation differed from the style of 
the Gospel in the same or nearly the same degree as the apocalyptic 
passages in St Paul differ from the rest of his writings. But in the 
former case the difference is in truth not one of degree, but of kind. 
It is incredible that the writer of the Gospel could have written the 
Apocalypse without a conscious effort savouring of literary artifi¢e. 
(ii) Is this difficulty removed if we suppose that the Apocalypse 
was written twenty or five-and-twenty years before the Gospel? 
Dr Westcott (/.c.), arguing for the priority of the Apocalypse, says 
that it is “very difficult to suppose that the language of the writer 
of the Gospel could pass at a later time in a Greek-speaking country 


1 Witness the severity of John the 2 OG. xi.; see especially p. cxxv ff. 
Elder in 2 Jo. 10f., and the attitude of ° Westcott, St John, p. lxxxvi. 
the Fourth Gospel towards ‘“ the Jews,” 4 Notes on the Epp. of St Paul, p. 72 f. 
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into the language of the Apocalypse,” but on the other hand he 

thinks that “intercourse with a Greek-speaking people would in a 

short time naturally reduce the style of the author of the Apocalypse 

to that of the author of the Gospel.” To the present writer the 
latter hypothesis is at least as difficult as the former. The writer 
of the Apocalypse may not have been either more or less of a Greek 
scholar than the writer of the Gospel; but in their general attitude 
towards the use of language they differ fundamentally. The diffe- 
rence is due to personal character rather than to relative familiarity 
with Greek. And when style expresses individual character it 
undergoes little material change even in a long life of literary 
activity, especially after the age which St John must have reached 

in A.D. 69 or 70. 

(0) The differences of thought which distinguish the two 

books have never been more successfully delineated than by 
Dr Westcott in his introduction to the Gospel of St John. Of 
these, too, he finds a, sufficient explanation in the priority of the 
Apocalypse’: ‘the differences,” in conception as in language, 
“answer to differences in situation, and are not inconsistent with 
identity of authorship.” “ Of the two books the Apocalypse is the 
earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style...to go back 
from the teaching of the Gospel to that of the Apocalypse...to 
reduce the full expression of truth to its rudimentary beginnings, 
seems to involve a moral miracle.” But, even conceding the priority 
of the Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the Apocalyptic to the Evangelic 
teaching that which exists between rudimentary knowledge and 
the maturity of thought? And is it to be maintained that St John’s 
conceptions of Christian truths were still rudimentary forty years 
after the Ascension, and reached maturity only in extreme old 
age? 

11. But how are we to explain the affinities of the two 
books—the characteristic phrases and ideas which they have in 
common? It is usual to account for these by saying that all 
the Johannine books proceed from the same school, the school of 
John of Ephesus, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter. Perhaps 
it is possible to advance a step further. While the Apocalypse 
definitely claims to be the work of John, no such claim is put 
forth in the Gospel; for such passages as Jo, xix. 35, xx. 30 f., do 
not assert more than that the book contains the testimony of 
John, and Jo. xxi. 24 odtds éotuv 0 padntys...6 ypayas Tadta is 
an editorial note which must not be pressed too closely. On the 
other hand early tradition explicitly states that the Gospel was 


Ley, ISO. 87 1% 2 On this question see c. ix. of this introduction. 
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written from dictation, and underwent some kind of revision at 
the hands of those who received it. 

The Muratorian fragment thus describes the genesis of the fourth 
Gospel: ‘ quartum?* euangeliorum Iohannis ex discipulis. cohor- 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: Conieiunate mihi 
hodie triduo et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enar- 
remus. eadem nocte reuelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut recognos- 
centibus cunctis Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret.” With 
this should be compared the singular statement of a Latin prologue 
to the Gospel, printed in Wordsworth-White (WV. 7. Latine, 1. 

490 f.): “hoe igitur evangelium post apocalypsin scriptum® mani- 
festum, et datum est ecclesiis in Asia a Iohanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus episcopus, discipulus 

Tohannis et carus, in exotericis® suis, id est, in extremis quinque 

libris, retulit, qui hoc evangelium Johanne sub dictante con- 

scripsit’.” An anonymous Greek writer in the catena of Corderius 
tells the same story: “Iwavyns...rdvv ynpadéov atrod yevouévov, ws 
rapésocav nuiv 6 Te Hipyvaios cal EtoéBuos cai aAdo. muotol Kara 

Siadoyv yeyovdres toroptol,...trynydpevoe TO edayyéAtov TH EavTod 

pabyrn Ilaria. 

The first of these statements deserves especial attention. It 
belongs to the second century, and proceeds from the Church of 
Rome, which was in frequent communication with the Churches 
of Asia Minor, and had recently been visited by Polycarp: it may 
even have originated with Polycarp. If its main points are 
true, the fourth Gospel was not written by the hand of John, 
but dictated—a word which may be interpreted with some 
laxity ; and it underwent much editorial revision (recognoscentibus 
cunctis). In these circumstances it is possible to conceive of the 
writer of the Apocalypse being the author of the Gospel, in 
the sense of having supplied the materials from which it was 
written. 


12. But the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse 
must not be complicated by considerations connected with the 
still more vexed question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 


1 Cod. quarti. The MSS. have been 
tacitly corrected in this extract and the 
next. 

2 This is the order usually alleged; 
see e.g. the passages collected by Cors- 
sen, Monarch. Prologe, p. 801 (in T. wu 
Un Xv 1): 

3 On this word see Lightfoot, Biblical 


Essays, p. S90 n. 5; Supernatural Re- 
ligion, p. 210 ff 

4 So Cod. Toletanus ; Cod. reg. Suet. 
ends: descripsit vero evangelium, dictante 
Johanne recte. (The spelling of the 
MSS. has been conformed to the usual 
orthography.) 
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The issue which lies before the student of the Apocalypse is in 
fact independent of the decision at which the critics of the 
Gospel may ultimately arrive. Was the John who wrote the 
Apocalypse the Synoptic son of Zebedee? Was it John the son 
of Zebedee who lived in Asia, and was exiled to Patmos, or was it 
the mysterious Elder, who is distinguished by Papias from the 
Apostle of the same name? A fair case may be made for either 
view. On the one hand the general character of the book accords 
with what the Synoptists relate with regard to the Apostle 
John, and the main current of Christian tradition favours this 
conclusion. On the other hand, there is some uncertainty as 
to the length of the Apostle’s life, and some reason to suspect 
that the Apostle and a disciple who was not of the Twelve are 
confused in our earliest authorities. While inclining to the 
traditional view which holds that the author of the Apocalypse 
was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep an open 
mind upon the question. Fresh evidence may at any time be 
produced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder. There 
are those whom this indecision will disappoint, but it is best 
frankly to confess the uncertainty which besets the present state 
of our knowledge. We cannot yet with safety go far beyond the 
dictum of Dionysius: 67 ev ody “lwdvvns éotiv 0 tabta ypdapou, 


A / lal \ e yy 
avT@ EeyovTs TLaTEVTEOV* ToLos dé odTOs, dOnXOv. 


XVI. 


TEXT. 


1. The following Uncial MSS, contain the Greek text of the 
Apocalypse, or a part of it. 


X. Cod. Sinaiticus (1v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1862. 

A. Cod. Alexandrinus (y.). Ed. E. M. Thompson, 1879. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Parisiensis (v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1843. 
Contains Apoc. i. I—ill. 19, V. 14—vil. 14, vil. 17— 
viii. 5, ix. 16—x. 10, xi, 3—xvi. 13, XVill. 2—xix. 5. 

P. Cod. Porfirianus Chiavensis (1x.). Ed. Tischendorf (in 
mon. sacra ined, vi.), 1869; cf. Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p- 417. Contains Apoc. i, I—xvi. 12, xvii, I—xix. 21, 
XX. 9—xXxil. 6. 


Q(=B,). Cod. Vaticanus Gr. 2066, olim Basiliensis 105 (vu1I.). 
Ed. Tischendorf (in app. NV. T. Vatic.), 1867; cf. Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 435. 


3 Cod. Kosinitsanus (1x.): see Scrivener-Miller, i, p. 377; 
Gregory, Textkritik des N. T.,1., p.96; Kenyon, Hand- 
book to the textual criticism of the N. T., p. 104. Von Soden, 
Die Schriften des N. T., 1. i. p. 104, locates it at Drama. 
Not yet edited or collated. This MS. contains the whole 
of the N. T., in the order Ev. Acts Cath. Apoc, Paul. 


2. Thus at present there are available only three complete 
and two imperfect uncials of the Apocalypse. The minuscules 
also are comparatively few; while we have 1725 MSS. of the 
Gospels, 520 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 619 of Paul, 
those of the Apocalypse do not reach 2301 The following list 
is based on Dr C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf and 
Textkritik. 


1 The numbers are von Soden’s (1902). 
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Maihingen, Libr. of the Prince of Ottingen-Wallerstein 
(x11. or xu1.). The only MS. used by Erasmus in 1516 for 
the Apocalypse’. Rediscovered by Delitzsch in 1861: 
collated by Tregelles in 1862. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 237 (x.) = Acts ro, Paul r2. 

A MS. cited by Stephen : otherwise unknown. ] 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 219 (x1.) = Acts 12, Paul 16. 

Readings cited by Laurentius Valla a. 1440.] 

Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 3 (x1.) = Acts 23, Paul 28. 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5537 (a.p. 1087) = Acts 25, 
Paul 31. 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5778 (x11.) = Acts 28, Paul 34. 

Oxford, Bodl. Misc. Gr. 74 (x1.) = Acts 30, Paul 36. 

Cambridge, Univ. Dd. ix. 69 (xv.) = Ev. 60. 

Petavius 2 = Acts 39, Paul 45, has disappeared. | 

Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 179 (xv.) = Acts 4o, Paul 46. 

Frankfort on Oder, Lyceum (x1.) = Paul 48. 

Leicester, Libr. of the Town Council (xv.) = Ev. 69, Acts 31, 
Paul 37. 

Basle, Univ. A.N. iii. 12 (?): annexed to Cod. E of the 
Gospels, but in a later hand; contains only Apoc. 
lll. 3—lv. 8. 

Hamburg, City Libr. (xv.) = Acts 45, Paul 52. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl Gr. 199 (xI.) = Ev. 35, Acts 14, 
Paul 18. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 202 (x11.) = Acts 18, Paul 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 205 (x.) = Acts 17, Paul 21. 

Rome, Vat. Libr., Gr. 2080 (x. or x1.) = Ev. 175, Acts 41, 
Paul 194. 

Rome, Vallicelli D. 20 (xv.). 

Rome, Vallicelli B. 86 (x1v.) = Acts 166, Paul 204, 

Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 53 (A.D. 1331) = Ev. 367, 
Acts 146, Paul 182. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2062 (x. or x1.) = Acts 160, Paul 193. 

Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 171 (xv.) = Ev. 149, Acts 77, 
Paul 88. 

Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 12 (xI. or xu.) = Ev. 506, 
Acts 199, Paul 256. 

Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 34 (xi. or xu.) = Ev. 517, 
Acts 190, Paul 244. 

Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 48 (xv.): ends at xvii. 5. 


1 On the text of Erasmus see Hort, introd. to WH., § 346. 
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29. 


30. 
31. 
22. 
393 


TEXT 


London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5613 (a.p. 1407) = Acts 60, 
Paul 63. 


Wolfenbittel, xvi. 7 (xiv.) = Acts 609. 

London, Brit. Mus, Harl. 5678 (xv.) 

Dresden, Reg. A 124 (XV.). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 23 (xur.) = Ev. 218, Acts 65, Paul 57: 
wants xill, 5—xiv. 8, xv. 7—xvil. 2, Xvill. 1O—xix. 15, 
XX. 7—Xxii. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 302 (x1.) = Acts 66, Paul 67; wants 
Xv. 6—Xvil. 3, XVill, 1o—xix. 9, xx. 8—xxXll. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 307 (XIV.). 

Vienna, Imp. Libr. suppl. Gr. 93 (x111.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 366 (xv.) = Acts 72, Paul 79. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 579 (XV.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1136 a (xIV.) = Paul 85 ; wants i. 1—3, 17; 
vi. 18—xill. 11. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1160 (x11I. or xiv.) = Ev. 141, Acts 75, 
Paul 86. 

Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 68 (xv.). 

Rome, Vat. Pius IT Gr. 50 (xu.) = Acts 80, Paul gt. 

Rome, Barb. iv. 56 (xiv.). Contains Apoc. xiv. 17— 
XViil. 20. : 

Rome, Propag. L. vi. 19 (xiv.)=Ev. 180, Acts 82, 
Paul 92. 

Florence, Laur. iv. 32 (A.D. 1092) = Acts 89, Paul gg. 

Venice, St Mark’s 10 (xv.) = Ev. 209, Acts 95, Paul 108. 

Dresden, Reg. A 172 (x1.) = Ev. 241, Acts 104, Paul 120. 

Moscow, Syn. 380 (x11.) = Ev. 242, Acts 105, Paul 121. 

Moscow, Syn. 67 (Xv.). 

Moscow, Syn. 206 (xV.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 47 (a.p. 1364) = Ev. 18, Acts 113, Paul 132. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 56 (xu1.) = Acts 51, Paul 133. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 59 (xv.) = Acts 116, Paul 136. 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat. Gr. ror (xu1.) = Acts 118, Paul 138. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 102 (xml. or xv.) = Acts 119, Paul 139. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 124 (xvi.) = Ev. 296, Acts 124, Paul 149. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 19 (xv. or XVI.). 

Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 99 (xv. or xv1.). 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat, Gr. 491 (x11. or xIV.); contains i, I—xxii. 8 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 239 (A.D. 1422). 


94. 


95. 
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Paris, Nat. Gr. 241 (Xv1.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 224 (x1.) = Paul 150. 

Moscow, Univ. 25 (x1I.); contains xvi. 20—xxii. 21. 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1743 (A.D. 1301). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1994 (x1. or x11.). Contains Apoe. i. rr— 
ii, 20, lil, 16—vi. 9, vii. 17—ix. 5, xxi. 18—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 258 (xiIv.) = Acts 161, Paul 198; a 
Graeco-Latin text. Wants xviii. 22—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 66 (x1v.) = Ev. 386, Acts 151, Paul 199. 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Chigi R. iv. 8 (xv1.). 

Rome, Corsini 41 E. 37 (xv.). 

Venice, St Mark’s 546 (x1.) = Acts 140, Paul 215. 

Florence, Laur. iv. 30 (x.) = Acts 86, Paul 96. 

Vacant; = 75. | 

Florence, Laur. vii. g (xv1.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 176 (xv.) = Paul 197. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 656 (xIV.). 


. Munich, Reg. Gr. 248 (xv1.). 


Munich, Reg. Gr. 544 (XIV.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 23 (XvI.). 

Munich, Reg. 211 (x1.) = Acts 179, Paul 128. 

urine Univ vst 6 0(302) (XIll) =. Bv.e330, Acts 135, 
Paul 170. 

Florence, Riccardi 84 (xv.) = Ev. 368, Acts 150. 

Jerusalem, Holy Sep. 9 (xu1.) = Acts 184, Paul 232. 

St Saba ro (xiv.) = Ev. 462, Acts 187, Paul 235. 

Berlin, Reg. Phillipps 1461 (xiv. and xv.) = Acts 178, 
Paul 242; wants xiv. 4—14, xxl. 12—xxli. 21. 

Venice, St Mark’s 5 (xv.) = Ev. 205, Acts 93, Paul 106. 

St Saba 20 (xu) = Ev. 466, Acts 189, Paul 237. 

Dresden, Reg. A. 95 (XI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1209 (xv.) = Paul 293 [the supplement of 
Cod. B, to be found in Vercellone and Cozza’s edition 
(1868), and in the recent photographic reproduction of 
the Vatican Codex (N. T.)}. 

Dublin, Trin. A. 4. 21 (xvi.) = Ev. 61, Acts 34, Paul 

O. 

Haren Lambeth 1186 (x1.) = Paul 290; wants xiv. 16— 
Kv) iy; Six, 4——xxil. 27. 

London, Brit. Mus. Add. 11837 (A.D. 1357) = Ev. 201, 
Acts g1, Paul 104. 

Parham, Curzon 82. 17 (XI. or XII). 


CXC 


TEXT 


Parham, Curzon 93. 28 ? (x!Vv.). 
London, Brit. Mus. Add. 17469 (xiv.) = Ev. 498, Acts 198, 
Paul 255. 


Oxford, Bodl. Canon.: gr. 34 (A.D. 1515) = Ev. 522, 
Acts 200, Paul 257; wants ii, 11—23. 


Naples, Nat. ii. Aa. 7 (xu.) = Acts 83, Paul 93. 
Naples, Nat, ii, Aa. ro (XIV. or XvV.). 
Petersburg, Muralt 129 (xv.). 


Paris, Nat. Armen. 9 (XI.) = Acts 30% Paul 259; wants 
xix. 16—xxiL 21. 

Ferrara, Univ. 188 NA. 7 (A.D. Serie 582, Acts 206, 
Paul 262. 

St Saba 20 (x1.) = Acts 243, Paul 287. 

Athens, Nat. (43), Sakk. 94 (xu.) = Acts 307, Paul 469; 


Ap. xxi. 27—xxii. 21 in a later hand. 

Zittau, Town Libr. A. 1 (xv.) = Ev. 664, Acts 253, 
Paul 303. 

Cheltenham, 7682 (x1.)= Ev. 680, Acts 255, Paul 305. 

Highgate, Burdett-Coutts ii. 4 (x1.) = Ev. 699, Acts 256, 
Paul 306. 

Venice, St Mark’s 6 (xv. or xvi.) = Ev. 206, Acts 94, 
Paul 107. 


Athens, Nat. th. 12, Sakk. 150 (xml. or XIV.) = Ey. 769. 
Acts 260, Paul 309. 


Athens, Nat. 67™, Sakk. 107 (xu1.) = Ev. 792. 

Athens, Mamouka (x11.) = Ev. 808, Acts 265, Paul 314. 

Grottaferrata A’. a’, 1 (xiv.) = Ev. 824, Acts 267, Paul 316. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1882 (xiv.) = Ev. 866. Contains Apoc. 
vi. 17—xili. 2 in Greek and Latin. 

Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 6 (A.D. 1454) = Ev. 886, Acts 268, 
Paul 317. 

Athos, Greg. 3 (A.D. 1116) = Ev. 922, Acts 270, Paul 320. 

Athos, Esphigm. 186 (xiv.)= Ev. 986, Acts 277, Paul 326. 

Athos, Laur. (x1v.) = Ev. 1072, Acts 284, Paul 333. 

Athos, Laur. (xrv.) = Ev. 1075, Acts 286, Paul 334. 

Athos, Panteleem. xxix. (xIv.)= Ev. 1094, Acts 287, 
Paul 335. 

Paris, Nat. Coisl. 224 (x1.)= Acts 250, Paul 299. 

Athens, Nat. th. 217, Sakk. 490 (xiv.) = Acts 251, Paul 301. 

Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 159 (xiv.) = Ev. 743, Acts 259. 

Athens, Nat. (64), Sakk. 91 (xu1.) = Acts 309, Paul 300; 
wants xvlil. 22—xxii. 21. 

Escurial, W. iii. 6 (x1.) = Acts 235. 

Escurial, W. ili. 18 (x.) = Acts 236. 


Lez 
128. 
1209. 


130. 
Eat 
132. 
133- 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
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143- 
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146. 
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Bae: 
156. 


157. 
158. 


159. 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
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Lesbos, rod Aedvos 55 (1X. or X.) = Acts 323, Paul 429. 

Venice, St Mark’s ii. 114 (A.D. 1069) = Acts 332, Paul 434. 

Linkoping, Dioc. Libr. 14. 35 (x. or x1.) = Acts 334, 
Paul 436. 

Athos, Iveron 25 (x1.) = Acts 359, Paul 452 [see p. cxcvi.]. 

Athos, Iveron 60 (x111.) = Acts 362, Paul 455. 

Athos, Paul 2 (1x.) = Acts 374, Paul 463. 

Chalcis, schol. 26 (x.) = Acts 384, Paul 355. 

Chalcis, schol. 96 (xu.) = Acts 386, Paul 357. 

Sinai, 279 (xv.) = Acts 399, Paul 367 ; contains i. 1—xiii. 8. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 69 (A.D. 1507). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 163 (Xv.). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 220 (xv.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 240 (A.D. 1543). 

Paris, Nat. Coisl. Gr. 256 (x1. or x11.). 

Athens, ris BovAjs (XVI.). 

Escurial, T. iii. 17 (X.). 

Escurial, X. iii. 6 (A.D, 1107). 

Madrid, O. 19, no. 7 (XVI.). 

Florence, Laur. vii. 29 (XVI.) ; contains i. I—vil. 5. 

Messina, Univ. 99 (xlll.). 

Modena, Este iii. E. 1 (xv. or Xv1.). 

Modena, Este iii. F. 12 (xv.). 

Rome, Angel. A. 4. I (XIV. or XV.) 

Rome, Angel. B. 5. 15 (xv.). 

Rome, Chigi R.V. 33 (xIv.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 370 (XI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 542 (A.D. 1331). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1190 (XV. or XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1426 (XIII. ). 


Milan, Ambr. H. 104. sup. (A.D. 1434) = Acts 139, 
Paul 174. 


Rome, Vat. Gr. 1976 (XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2129 (XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 154 (XV.). 
Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 283 (A.D. 1574). 
Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 346 (Xv.). 
Venice, St Mark’s i. 40 (Xv1.), 

Venice, St Mark’s ii. 54 (xv. or XVI.). 
Athos, Anna 11 (A.D. 1356). 

Athos, Vatoped. go. 
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166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
DOs 
7s 
72 
07 Bs 
174. 
75. 
176. 
Gp 
178. 
17.0: 


180. 
181. 


182. 


195; 


TEXT 


Athos, Vatoped. go (2) (?). 

Athos, Dionys. 163 (A.D. 1622) = Evst. 642, Apost. 170. 

Athos, Docheiar. 81 (A.D. 1798). 

Athos, Iveron 34 (xIVv.). 

Athos, Iveron 379 (x.). 

Athos, Iveron 546 (XIVv.). 

Athos, Iveron 594 (XVII.). 

Athos, Iveron 605 (A.D. 1601). . 

Athos, Iveron 644 (A.D. 1685). 

Athos, Iveron 661 (A.D. 1562). 

Athos, Konstamon. 29 (XVI.). 

Athos, Konstamon, 107 (X11). - 

Patmos, St John 12 (xiv.) = Apost. 161. 

Patmos, St John 64 (X1I.). 

Florence, Laur.Conv.Soppr. 150 (xu.)= Acts 149, Paul 349: 
Graeco-Latin. 

London, Brit. Mus. Add. 28816 (a.p. 1111) = Acts 205, 
Paul 477. 

Dresden, Reg. A. 187 (XvVI.). 

Saloniki, €AAnviKod yupvaciov 10 (x.) = Apost. 163. 

Leyden, Univ. Isaac Voss Gr. 48 (A.D. 1560). 

Cambridge, Univ. (x1. or xu.) = Ev. 1277, Acts 418, 
Paul 484. 

Athos, Pantocr. 44 (x.); contains xii. 4—xxii. 21 [see 
p. cxevi. ]. 

[Greg. 495.] Jerusalem, Patr. 38 (x1.) = Acts (Paul) 495. 

[Greg. 500.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 665 (x1.) = Acts (Paul) 
500. 

[Greg. 501.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 676 (xu1.) = Acts (Paul) 
501. 

[Greg. 504.] Jerusalem, Patr. Staur. 57 (x11.—xullI.) = 
Acts 504, Evl. gg1 b. 

[Greg. 506.] Constantinople, Holy Sep. 303. 2 (x1v.). 

[Greg. 511.] Athens, Nat. Sakk. 142 (xv.). 

[Greg. 1328.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba ror (x1v.) = Ev. 1328. 

[Greg. 1380.] Athos, Greg. 3 (4.D. 1112) = Ev. (Acts, Paul) 
1380. 

[Greg. 1384.] Andros, Iavaxpdvrov 13 (x1.) = Ev. (Acts, 
Paul) 1384. 


Von Soden (Die Schriften des N.T. 1. i. p. 289) raises the 
number of Apocalypse MSS. to 220, of which 223 are cursives. 


TEXT exclll 
Of the cursive texts, so far as they are known, the following 
are perhaps specially noteworthy: 1, 6, 7, 12, 14, 31, 36, 38, 91, 
92, 93, 95, 130, 152, 170, 186. An appreciation of the available 
uncials is given by Dr Hort in his introduction to The N.T. in 
the original Greek, § 344. 
3. The ancient Versions of the Apocalypse are as follows: 


I. Latin (latt.). 
(a) Old Latin (lat’)’. 

g. Cod. Holmiensis (x11.), known as Gigas, from its size; a 
Bohemian MS. now at Stockholm. Ed. Belsheim, 1878. 
The text of the Apocalypse is “late European” (WH.., 
Intr. § 116); ‘scheint italienischer Art zu sein” (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 608). 

h (or reg). Cod. Floriacensis (v1i.), formerly at Fleury, now 
at Paris. Ed. Berger, 1889. , Offers, according to WH.., 
Kio ny (as purely African text.” Containe only Apoc. 1. on 
vill, 7—1x. 12, Xl. 16—xili. 5, xii. 6—14, xiv. 15—xvi. 5”. 

m. Text of the Apocalypse in the Speculum (a Pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise de divinis scripturis). The book is 
edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus scr. eccl. lat., 
vol. xii. p. 296 ff (1887). The fragments of the N. T. 
text are collected by Belsheim (1899). Hort (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 606) was disposed to regard the N. T. text of the 
Speculum as Spanish, or a recension parallel to the European 
text. 


Prim. Text of the Apocalypse in the commentary of Primasius 
(vi.). Ed. Haussleiter, 1891 (in Zahn’s Forschungen, Iv.). 


(8) Vulgate (lat*®). 


am. Cod. Amiatinus (c. A.D. 700). 
demid. | Cod. Demidovianus (xI!.). 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis (v1.). 

harl. Cod. Harleianus (1x.). 

lipss. +6 Codd. Lipsienses (XIv., xv.). 
tol. Cod. Toletanus (v111.). 


vg. Edition of the Vulgate issued by Clement VIII. in 

1592 (Vercellone, Biblia sacra vulgatae editionis Sixti V. et 

Clementis VIII. iussw recognita atque edita. Romae, 1861). 
II. Syriac (syrr). 

(a) Supplement to the Vulgate Syriac or Peshitta (syr., Gwynn’s 
>). Ed. Leusden and Schaaf, Leyden 1708, 1717. The 
canon of the true Peshitta did not contain the Apocalypse 
(above, p. cxv.), and the version of this book printed in 
Schaaf’s edition and originally published by De Dieu in 


1 On the Old Latin version (or ver- 2—12, Xi. 18—xii. 11, xv. 4—xvi. 5 is 
sions) of the Apocalypse see H. Linke, given in J.T.S. vill. 29 (Oct. 1906), 
Studien zur Itala, 1. ; Breslau, 1889. p- 96 ff., but it adds little of importance 

2 A fresh reading of 2 in Apoc. ix. for our purpose. 
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1629 is that of Thomas of Harkel (a.p. 616), as has been 
placed beyond doubt by notes appended toa Florentine MS. 

(8) A version printed in 1897 by Dr Gwynn’, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin (syr*”-, Gwynn’s S), 
from a MS. (x11.) in the library of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, As Dr Gwynn shews’, syr®¥- is prior to syr., 
and is probably ‘‘the work of Polycarpus, and belongs to 
his version of the whole New Testament into Syriac, the 
Philoxenian proper of a.D. 508.” 

Thus our extant Syriac texts of the Apocalypse corre- 
spond in character with the Philoxenian and Harkleian 
versions respectively. The book was not included in the 
canon of the Peshitta. 


III. Armenian (arm). 


On the editions of the Armenian N. T. see St Mark, p. ci. 
Zohrab held that the Apocalypse was not translated into Armenian 
before the eighth century, and Goussen (Studia theologica, ii.), while 
printing a version of the Apocalypse which he calls antiquissima 
and regards as based on a copy of extraordinary age (mirae vetus- 
tatis exemplar habuisse videtur fontem), pronounces the ordinary 
Armenian Apocalypse to be a work of cent. x11.‘ 

Since the publication of the first edition of this commentary, 
Mr F. C. Conybeare has issued his promised edition of the Armenian 
Apocalypse, under the auspices of the Text and Translation Society. 
Besides the Armenian text and an English translation thé book 
contains a critical introduction, in which Mr Conybeare shews (1) 
that the Apocalypse was admitted into the Armenian canon through 
the influence of Nerses of Lambron in the twelfth century ; and (2) 
that Nerses produced a recension in which he revised an older 
version traceable to the first years of the fifth century. Mr Conybeare 
has used four MSS. which give pre-Nersesian texts, viz., a Bodleian 
MS. dated a.p. 1307 (1), a British Museum MS. (2), a MS. of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (3), and a Jerusalem MS. dated 
A.D. 1191 (4). His collations have been employed in this edition to 
correct and, to some extent, supplement Tischendorf’s references to 
the Armenian version. 

IV. Lygyptian (aegg). 

(a2) Memphitic or Bohairic (me). Ed. D. Wilkins, 1717; 
G. Horner, 1898—1905. Mr Horner prints the text of 
the Apocalypse from the Curzon MS. 128, with the variants 
of ten other MSS. In the present edition of this com- 
mentary the readings of me have been corrected with 
the help of Mr Horner’s translation of his text. 

(8) Thebaic or Sahidic (the). Large fragments of the Sahidic 
Apocalypse are known to have survived, including cc. i. 


1 Sce a paper contributed to Herma- memoir in the Transactions of the 
thena (x., no, xxiv., 1898) by Dr Gwynn, Royal Irish Academy for 1891. 
to whose kindness lowe this information. * Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xciii., xcvii. 
2 His edition was preceded by a 4 Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 368. 
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I3—1X. 21, X. 6—xvi. 18, xvii. 2-—xviii. 2, xviii. 1223, 
XVIil, 25—-x1x. 2, xix. 7-—xxi. 9, xxi. 25—-xxii. 21’. Some 
of these have been collected by Amélineau (Zeitschrift f. 
Aeg. Sprache, xxvi. 1888), and Goussen (Apocalypsis 8. 
Lohannis Apostoli, Leipzig, 1895)”. 

The Apocalypse seems to have formed no part of the original 
Bohairic or Sahidic N, T., or at any rate it was held to be of 
inferior authority ; for with few exceptions it is written separately 
from the rest of the N. T., and it is not represented in the Copto- 
arabic vocabularies*. 


V. Lthiopic (aeth). 
Roman edition, 1548—9. Ed. Platt, 1826—1830 (1874). Cf. 
Dr Charles in’ Hastings, D. B. i. p. 791. 
VI. Arabic (ar). 
Ed. Erpe, Leyden, 1616; Paris polyglott, 1645 ; Roman edition 
of 1703. Of. Prof. Burkitt in Hastings, D. B.i. p. 136 ff. 


The Arabic versions of the Apocalypse are said to ‘‘vary greatly,” 
and to shew the influence of the Coptic and Syriac*. 


In their L’ Apocalypse en Francais, MM. Paul Meyer and Delisle 
have printed a twelfth century version of which the earliest MSS. 
are written in the Anglo-Norman dialect. English versions of the 
French Apocalypse were current in the fourteenth century, and on 
one of these the later Wycliffite version was based. An interesting 
account of the early English Apocalypse is given by Miss A. C. Paues, 
late Fellow of Newnham College, Ph. D., Upsala, in her degree 
thesis: A fourteenth century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 
1902, 1904). Miss Paues, to whom this information is due, is pre- 
paring for publication a fuller description of these versions. 

4. The patristic evidence for the text of the Apocalypse, if not 
so extensive as in the case of some of the other books of the New 
Testament, is both early and important. The book is cited, 
sometimes in large contexts, by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, and 
Methodius, and, among Latin fathers of the Ante-Nicene period, by 
Tertullian and Cyprian,and by Augustine. But the most important 
witness under this head is Primasius, whose commentary retains its 
original text, and has secured for the Apocalypse “the unique ad- 
vantage of having been preserved in a Latin text at once continuous 
and purely African®.” The African text of Tyconius also is repre- 

1 This information is due to the kind- 3 Scrivener-Miller, ii. p. 123; Gregory, 


ness of Mr Horner. Cf. Gregory, pro- prolegg. 861, 864, Tk. ii. PP. 531, 5343 
legg. p. 865; Tk. ii. p. 337. Aspecimen Horner, iii. p. x. See above, p. cxvii. 


of a British Museum fragment is given e Burkitt, l.c. Scrivener-Miller, ii. 
by Dr Kenyon (p. 160). p, 162 f.; Gregory, prolegg. P- 929 f. 
2 F. Robinson in Hastings, D. B., p. 5 Hort (introduction to WH., § 117). 


669; Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 537. 
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sented, probably with fair accuracy, in the pseudo-Augustinian 
homilies? which embody much of his commentary. On the com- 
mentary of Victorinus some doubt still rests, and his text, as printed, 
is largely Vulgate in character. In the MSS. of the commentary 
of Andreas the Greek text of the Apocalypse varies considerably? ; 
its evidence has been used in the apparatus of this edition only 
where the MSS. agree. 

5. The grouping of the authorities for the text of the 
Apocalypse is a task of more than ordinary difficulty, for, as 
Dr Hort remarks, “historical landmarks are obscure, and familiar 
documents assume a new position®.” Since Dr Hort’s Introduction 
was written, much has been done to bring the problem nearer to 
a solution, and the student of the text will find help in various 
directions from the following writers: Weiss, Die Johannes- 
Apokalypse (in Texte und Untersuchungen Vil. 1, 1891); Bousset, 
Zur Teatkritik der Apokalypse (in T. u. U. X1. 4, 1894); Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung Johannis, 1896; Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apokalypse 
der alten afrikanischen Kirche (in Zahn’s Forschungen 1v., 1891); 
Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St John, in a Syriac Version (1897). 

The text of the present edition will be found to differ only in 
a few places‘ from that of Westcott and Hort, although the editor 
has held himself free in each case to follow to the best of his own 
judgement the leading of the evidence. In the apparatus he has 
used the materials collected in Tischendorf’s editio octava critica 
maior (1872), as amended in Gregory’s prolegomena iii. (1894)°, 
and he has added to them the evidence of Dr Gwynn’s Syriac, 
and of two early Athos minuscules (130, 186°), which were 
kindly photographed for his use by Professor Lake, of Oxford 
and Leyden. It is hoped that an apparatus thus constructed, though 
far from complete, will be sufficient to provide the student of the 
Apocalypse with opportunities of testing for himself the principles 
of criticism which the works enumerated above will suggest. 


1 Migne P. L.xxxv. Cf. the citations discussed in the commentary. 


in the Regulae of Tyconius (ed. Bur- 5 Pp. 1298—1302. 

kitt, pp. 3, 50, 59, Oo f., 71, 82). § On these MSS. see Lambros, Cata- 
2 For those used by Tischendorf see logue of the Greek MSS. on Mt Athos, i. 

Gregory prolegg. p. 1160. p- 97, ii. p. 3. It may be added that a 
3 Introduction to WH., § 344. fresh collation has been made of cod. 


4 The more important of these are A, from the London photograph. 
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COMMENTARIES’. 


The literature of the Apocalypse is immense, but it is un- 
equally distributed in regard both to time and to place of origin. 
From the Greek-speaking East, which produced the book, no 
exposition has reached us which is earlier than the sixth century, 
The 
West, on the other hand, began to comment upon St John’s 


and none of any importance which is later than the tenth. 


prophecy in the time of Diocletian, and has occupied itself with 
Apocalyptic problems from the days of Irenaeus to our own. 

The following list is fairly complete so far as regards the 
patristic period, but from the age of Charlemagne to the end of 
the Middle Ages it has been thought sufficient to notice the more 
important commentaries. Since the invention of printing the 
output of books upon the Apocalypse has steadily increased, and 
a bare enumeration of them would occupy more space than we 
can afford. Only those have been mentioned which possess some 
permanent value, or may be regarded as representative of the 


several schools of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


A. Greek commentaries. 


Meuito, Bishop of Sardis, 


who flourished under Marcus 


Aurelius, wrote, according to 


1 For a detailed account of commen- 
taries on the Apocalypse see Liicke, 
Versuch einer vollstandigen EHinleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Iohannes (Bonn, 
1852), pp. 951—1070; and Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung TIohannis neu bearbertet 
(Gottingen, 1896), pp. 5t—141. Liicke 
refers to Stosch, Catalogus rariorum in 
Apoc. Ioannis commentariorum, a book 


Eusebius, H.£. iv. 26, wept tov 


which I have not been able to consult. 
Elliott (Horae Apocalypticae, iv. pp. 275 
—s528) is especially full on the post- 
Reformation period, but must be used 
with caution; his zeal for the anti- 
papal interpretation leads him at times 
to do scant justice to writers, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, who take 
another view. 
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p- 


Pp 


diaBdrov Kal ris aroxadvWews “Iwavvov—probably a treatise on the 
Devil in which certain passages in the Apocalypse (e.g. cc. xii., Xx.) 
came under discussion. A fragment of this work may survive’ in 
Origen, in Ps. iii. tit: MeAirwy yotv 6 ev tH “Acie pyoly adrov 
[sc. rav “ABecoadrau] elvar tdrov tot dtaBorov éravagravtos 
TH Xpicrod Bactrela, kal rovtrov povov pvnobels odk éretepydicato 
tov torov. On a Pseudo-Melito super Apocalypsin see Harnack, 
Gesch. 1. p. 254. 

IrenaAzus (ii). A MS. found at Altenberg by Marténe and 
Durand’ bore the title Herenet Lugdunensis episcopi in Apocalypsin, 
but it proved to contain extracts from later writers as well as 
from Irenaeus. The statement of Jerome, de virr. tllustr. li. 9, 
“ Apocalypsin, quam interpretantur Iustinus martyr et Hirenaeus,” 
is satisfied by the expositions of certain Apocalyptic passages which 
are found in their works (cf. Harnack, Gesch. i. p. 272). 

Hippotytus (ii.—iii.). Jerome (op. cit. 61) says of this profuse 
writer: ‘“scripsit nonnullos in scripturas commentarios, e quibus 
haec repperi...De Apocalypsi.” The exact title of this work is given 
on the back of the Chair as yrrep Toy kata !waNnuHn e[ya]rreAloy Kat 
amokaAyyewc, on which Lightfoot (Clement ii. p. 374; ef. p. 420) 
remarks: ‘‘from the preposition (vzép, not epi), and from the 
association of the two words together, it is a safe inference that 
this was an apologetic work directed against those persons who 
objected to both works alike,” i.e. the so-called Alogi. Harnack, 
on the other hand, writes (Gesch. ii. p. 642): “De Apocalypsi ist 
wahrscheinlich...als besonderes Werk zu betrachten...welches wahr- 
scheinlich auch Andreas fiir seinen Commentar benutzt hat (zu ¢. 13. 
1 und 17. 10).” 

CiemEnT of Alexandria (ii.—iii.), according to Eusebius, H.Z. vi. 
14, commented in his ‘Yrorvrdcers on all the canonical books not 
excepting the antilegomena*. 

ORIGEN (iii.), it is known, intended to expound the Apocalypse ; 
ef. on Matt. § 49 (Lommatzsch): ‘omnia haec exponere singillatim 
...non est temporis huius; exponentur autem tempore suo in 
Revelatione Joannis...horum autem principales expositiones atque 
probationes oportet fieri cum ipse liber propositus fuerit nobis ad 
exponendum.” But the commentary on Matthew was probably one 
of his later works, belonging to his sixtieth year (A.D. 2464), and, as 
his death followed in 253, it must be feared that he did not succeed 
in reaching the Apocalypse; certainly no fragments of homilies or 
a commentary on that book from his pen have been produced. 

OrcuMENIus (vi.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. A complete 
commentary under this name has been discovered in a Messina MS. 
(cod. S. Salvatore gg, xii.)> by Dr F. Diekamp, who described it in 


1 Harnack, Geschichte, i. p. 248. IDVXORIES, “he Foy, SHO 

2 See their Voyages Litteraires, ii. 5 The work is also found, but in a 
260, cited by Harnack, Gesch. i. shorter form, in a Turin MS. (cod. gr. 
264. 84) and the Roman MSS. Vat. gr. 1426, 

3 Cf. Zahn, Forschungen, iii. p, 134 ff. Ottob. gr. 126—8. 

4 Westcott in Smith and Wace’s 
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COMMENTARIES CXC1x 
the Berlin Sitzungsberichte der kin. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften for Igor (p. 1046 ff.)!. The commentary is entitled “Eppy- 
vela TS “Aoxadvijews TOU Georeciov Kat evayyeAorov kat Geooyou 
*Iwavvov 7 ovyypadeioa mapa Oixovpeviov. It claims to have been 
written more than 500 years after the Apocalypse (cf. i. 2 dy 
mActotou Sdedpaynkdtos xXpovov...erav tAEdvwY 7 TevTaKociwv), but 
there are indications which mark the work as not much if at all 
laterthan a.D.600. The discoverer proceeds to shew that Oecumenius 
has been used by Andreas, and must therefore in future take 
precedence of him and stand first in the short list of extant Greek 
commentators upon the Apocalypse. 

ANDREAS’, metropolitan of Cappadocian Caesarea has left us 
a “Epunveia cis tv “AroxdédAvpw which may be assigned to the 
second half of the sixth century. He quotes patristic authorities 
from Papias to Cyril of Alexandria, and refers (on xx. 7 f.) to the 
invasion of the Empire by barbaric hordes é Kadodpev Ovvvixa, and 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, who is styled 6 paxdpios. While the 
work of Andreas takes account of earlier writers and occasionally 
quotes them, yet, as the preface leads the reader to expect, it is in 
no sense a catena, but an independent effort to interpret the book. 
The interpretation is on Origenistic lines, but though it allegorizes 
to some extent, an attempt is made from time to time to find his- 
torical fulfilments of the Apocalyptic visions. Such a work naturally 
attracted attention in the Greek-speaking East, and from the ninth 
century onwards the commentary of Andreas was widely tran- 
scribed: nearly a third of the known minuscule MSS. of the 
Apocalypse contain it, viz. codd. 1, 18, 21, 35, 36, 43, 49, 59, 62, 
63, 67, 68, 70a 72, 73) 77, 79) 79 4% 80, 81, 100, ror, 123, 136, 137; 
138, 139, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 157; 158, 159; 160, 
TOW, £03, 164, 107 1Oo.81 00) T7Ona 71, 074, 1175, 170,164, 190 , 
192, and seven more which have not received a number. 

The editio princeps of Andreas is that of Sylburg (1596). The 
commentary was also printed in the Bibliothecae Patrum of 1589, 
1618, 1644 and 16774; in the present volume it is quoted from 
Migne, ia G. evi. 

ARETHAS, a successor of Andreas in the see of Caesarea (ix.—x.), 
occupied himself with a compilation in which his predecessor holds 
a large place; the title is Svddoyy eEnynoews ex Siaddpwv dyiwv 
avépav, or, according to another MS., ’Ex rév “Avdpéa...rerovnpévwv 
ctvois cxoALKy, TapareOeioa vd ’ApéOa. His date is now given as 
c. A.D. goo’. 


1] owe this reference to Mr C. H. 
Turner’s article Patristic Commentaries, 
in Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 523. 

2 On Andreas (Andrew) of Caesarea 
see Fabricius-Harles, viil. p. 696 ff. ; 
Smith and ne IDOE He os GIN GE 
Herzog-Hauck, i. p. 514 ff.; Bousset, 
Die Offenbarung, p- 68f.; Gregory, pro- 
legg. Pp. 1159; Yon Soden, pp. 284 ff., 
702 f. 


3 Of this MS. a photograph is shewn 
opposite. Cod, 186 = Athos, Pantocra- 
tor 44, was photographed for the writer 
by Mr (now Professor) Lake in 1901-2, 
and a collation of its text of the Apoca- 
lypse has been made for this edition. 

4 Ittig, De bibliothecis et catenis pa- 
trum, pp. 52, 109, 426, 492. 

5 See Harnack in 7’. wu. U.i.1, pp. 39ff., 


43 f. 
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Arethas is printed in the Cologne and Lyons Bibliothecae Patrunv’, 
in Cramer’s Catena, viii. pp. 181 —496, and in Migne P. G. cvi.; the 
quotations in the notes of this volume are from Migne. A critical 
edition of Andreas and Arethas is still a desederatum. 

Besides the commentary of Andreas and the compilation of 
Arethas we have in print (Cramer, viii. pp. 497—582, from MS. 
Coisl. 224, f. 333 v., sqq.) a briefer exposition of which Diekamp 
truly says that it is “nichts Anderes als der etwas verkiirzte Com- 
mentar des Andreas?.” Cramer himself represents it as Oecume- 
nian (7b. p. vi.), for what reason it does not appear; Montfaucon 
(Biblioth. Coislin., p. 275) mentions no name in connexion with it, 
though Oecumenius is named in the heading to the previous item 


(p7330" Vs): 
B. Syriac commentaries. 


“The chief Nestorian commentator, Isho“dad of Merw (fl. a.p. 
850), covers both Testaments in his exegetical works, but passes 
over the four shorter Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, which 
were not included in the canon of the Peshitta. The Jacobite 
Barhebraeus (} A.D. 1286) in his Ausar Razé has the same range 
and the same exceptions as Isho“dad. The known Syriac commen- 
taries on the Apocalypse seem to be no more than three, and they 
are unpublished. (1) An anonymous commentary of unknown 
date accompanies the text in Brit. Mus. Add. 17127; an extract 
from the comment on ¢, ill. is given in Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS., part ii. p. roz0 f. (2) The second commentary is that of 
Jacos (Dionysius) BARSsALIBI (f A.D. 1171), preserved in Brit. Mus. 
Rich. 7185 ; extracts are given by Dr Gwynn in Hermathena vi, vii. 
(3) The third is found in Cambr. Univ. Lib. Add. 1970, a Nestorian 
MS. of the eighteenth century. An extract from it is given in the 
Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. i. p. 44 f. It is apparently a recent production, 
not much earlier in date than the MS.°” 


C. Latin commentaries from the third century to the sixteenth. 


Vicrorinus, Bishop‘ of Pettau, in Pannonia (iii.)*. Of this earliest 
of Latin interpreters of the Apocalypse Jerome, himself a Pan- 
nonian, writes (de virr. il. 74): ‘ Victorinus, Pitabionensis episco- 
pus, non aeque Latine ut Graece noverat. unde opera eius grandia 
sensibus viliora videntur compositione verborum. sunt autem haec: 
commentarii in Genesim, in Exodum...in Apocalypsim Iohannis.” 
Elsewhere he says of Victorinus (ep. 58): “quod intellegit eloqui 
non potest,” and again (ep. 70): “licet desit eruditio, non tamen 


deest eruditionis voluntas.” According to the same authority, 
1 Ittig, op. cit. pp. 438, 504. + “Kx oratore episcopus,” according 
2 Similarly Bousset, Comm. p. 7o. to Cassiodorius (De inst. div. libr. 5). 
3 I owe this account of the Syriac > On Victorinus ana his commentary 


commentaries on the Apocalypse to the on the Apocalypse see Harnack, Gesch. 
kindness of my colleague, Dr W. Emery i, p. 371 ff., and Kattenbusch, Der 
Barnes, Hulsean Professor of Divinity. Apost. Symbol, p. 212. 
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Victorinus was a chiliast (de virr. ill. 18; ‘‘Tertullianus...et Vic- 
torinus Pitabionensis et Lactantius hac opinione ducuntur”), and 
in his expository methods a follower of Origen (ep. 62: “taceo de 
Victorino Pitabionensi et ceteris qui Origenem in explanatione 
dumtaxat scripturarum secuti sunt”). His exact date is not 
known, but he suffered martyrdom (de virr. ill. 74: ‘ad extremum 
martyrio coronatus est”), probably during the last persecution—an 
epoch when the Apocalypse may well have recovered in the eyes of 
Christians much of the freshness of its original interest. 

A commentary on the Apocalypse bearing the name of Victorinus 
is extant in two forms—a shorter form printed in De la Bigne’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum, t. vi. (Paris, 1575), and a longer which appears 
in Gallandi, t. iv., and in Migne, P. Z. v. In the Zeitschrift f. 
kirchl. Wissenschaft u. kirchl. Leben for 1886 Haussleiter maintained 
that neither form represents the original work as it came from the 
pen of Victorinus. The shorter form is a revision of Victorinus by 
Jerome, who used also the commentary of Tyconius, and the longer 
is based on a later recension of the shorter. Since this theory was 
broached Haussleiter has been engaged in preparing an edition of 
Victorinus for the Vienna Corpus, and his researches have con- 
vinced him that the text presented by Cod. Vat. Ottob. Lat. 3288 a 
approaches more nearly to the original than either of the printed 
texts, and in particular that it contains the chiliastic end of the 
commentary, which Jerome removed’. In the notes of the present 
volume ‘ Victorinus’ stands for the longer form of the Jerome- 
Victorinus commentary, which is quoted from Migne’s reprint. 

Tycontus (? Tichonius, Ticonius*), African and Donatist, followed 
Victorinus after an interval of about a century; his floruzt is 
usually given as c. A.D. 390. According to Gennadius of Marseilles 
he was “in Divinis litteris eruditus iuxta historiam sufficienter, in 
saecularibus non ignarus.” His exposition differed widely from his 
predecessor’s: “exposuit et Apocalypsin Iohannis ex integro, nihil 
in ea carnale sed totum intellegens spiritale...mille quoque annorum 
regni in terra iustorum post resurrectionem futuri suspicionem 
tulit...neque duas in carne resurrectiones mortuorum futuras, unam 
justorum et alteram iniustorum, sed unam et tunc semel omnium.” 

Donatist as he was, Tyconius wins high praise for his exposition 
of the Apocalypse from one who was no mean judge of the inter- 
preter’s art. Bede writes of him: ‘[Apocalypsin] et vivaciter 
intellexit, et veridice satisque catholice disseruit, praeter ea dun- 
taxat loca in quibus suae partis...schisma defendere nisus, perse- 


it had been previously op. 103. On Tyconius himself and his 


1 Tttig, p. 52. 
commentary see D.O.B. iv. 1025 ff., 


edited in an appendix to Theophylact 
on St Paul by Jo. Lornicerus in 1543. 

2 See Lh. Litteraturblatt, Apr. 26, 
1895; and ef. J. R. Harris, in Expositor, 
vy. 1. p. 448, and A. Ehrard, Die altchr, 
Litteratur, von 1884-1900, i. p. 484 ff. 

3 On the spelling of this name see 
Burkitt in Texts and Studies, iii. 1. 


Haussleiter in Zeitschrift f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft etc., vii. (1886), p. 239 ff.,and 
in Zabn’s Forschungen, iv. (1891); Tr. 
Hahn, Tyconius-Studien in Bonwetsch 
and Seeberg’s Studien, vi. 2 (1900); and 
Prof. Burkitt’s edition of the Regulae, 
already named. 
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cutiones quas ipsi...pertulerunt...in eadem gloriatur Apocalypsi 
fuisse praedictas'.” That this judgement is just is shewn bythe free 
use which was made of Tyconius not only by Bede himself, but by a 
succession of Catholic writers—Primasius, Beatus, the author of 
the homilies on the Apocalypse printed in the appendix to the 
third volume of the Benedictine Augustine and in Migne, P. L. 
xxxv.’, and the commentary published by Dom Amelli in the 
Spicileguum Casinense (iii. pp. 263—331)*. The work of Tyconius 
as a whole is perhaps no longer extant, but it can be largely recon- 
structed from those Catholic expositors who followed in his steps. 

Primasius, of Hadrumetum in Byzacena*, another African, but a 
Catholic Bishop, wrote on the Apocalypse before 543-4, when his 
commentary is mentioned by Cassiodorius (de inst. div. libr. 9: 
“nostris quoque temporibus Apocalypsis...Primasii antistitis Afri- 
cani studio...quinque libris exposita est”). It was thus an early 
work, completed before Primasius was embroiled in the controversy 
raised in Africa by the ‘Three Chapters.’ With regard to its 
character it possesses, as Haussleiter remarks, only a secondary 
value, being largely made up of Tyconius and Augustine. Augus- 
tine is in places (e.g. in the comment on Apoc, xx.) transferred 
almost bodily to the pages of Primasius; Tyconius is a ‘preciosa 
in stercore gemma,” which the Bishop picks out of the mire to 
adorn his pages. : 

The commentary of Primasius has come down to us entire. The 
editio princeps was that of Cervicornus (Hirschhorn), Cologne, 1535. 
This was followed by editions in the Cologne, Paris, and Lyons 
bibliothecae of 1618, 1644, and 1677°; the Paris edition is followed 
generally in Migne, P. Z. lxviii., whose reprint is quoted in the 
present volume. The African Latin text of the Apocalypse, which 
happily has been preserved in the commentary of Primasius, is cited 
from Haussleiter’s admirable edition in Zahn’s Forschungen. It is 
in this text that the value of Primasius to the modern student 
chiefly lies: see above, p. cxcv. 

ApRINGIUS (vi.) Bishop of Pax (whether Pax Julia = Béja, in 
Portugal, or P. Augusta = Badajoz, in Spain), under Theudis, King 
of the Visigoths (4.p. 531548), was working upon the Apocalypse 
nearly about the time when Primasius wrote his commentary. So 
we learn from Isidore of Seville (de virr. ll. 30: ‘ Apringius, eccle- 
siae Pacensis Hispaniarum episcopus...claruit temporibus Theudis 
principis Gothorum”). The commentary of Apringius was published 


1 Migne, P. L. xciii. col. 132 f. Class. Review, ili. p. 222. 


2 See Haussleiter, Zeitschrift, p. 240. 
The pseudo-Augustinian homilies are 
represented in the apparatus to the text 
of this commentary by the symbol 
anon@¥s, used by Tischendorf. In a 
St John’s (Cambridge) MS. this com- 
mentary is entitled: ‘‘tractatus Gennadii 
presbiteri Massiliae de mille annis et de 
Apocalypsi’’; see Dr M. R. James in 


° See H. L. Ramsay, Commentaire de 
UV Apocalypse par Beatus, p. 17 f. 

4 On Primasius see Haussleiter in 
Zahn, and in Herzog-Hauck, xvi. p. 
55 ff., as well as his earlier ‘ programm,’ 
Leben u. Werke des Bischofs Primasius 
(Erlangen, 1887); and ef. Kihn, Theo- 
dor v. Mopsuestia, p. 248 ff. 

® Ittig, pp. 109, 439, 505. 
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at Paris in 1900 by Dom Féroten from a MS. belonging to the 
University of Copenhagen. Unfortunately the MS. gives the work 
of Apringius only so far as regards Apoc. i. 1—v. 7, and xviii. 6— 
xxli. 21, the lacuna v. 8—xviii. 5 being filled with scholia from 
Jerome-Victorinus. 

According to Isidore, Apringius expounded the Apocalypse 
“subtili sensu atque illustri sermone, melius pene quam veteres 
ecclesiastici viri exposuisse videntur.” A few specimens from 
M. Féroten’s edition have been given in the notes of this com- 
mentary. 

Cassioporius, probably after his retirement to Viviers (A.D. 5 40), 
wrote brief notes (compleaiones) on the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse, which were first published by Maffei in 1721, and are re- 
printed in Migne, P. ZL. lxx. In the Apocalypse he refers his 
readers to Tyconius, and shews also the influence of Victorinus 
and Augustine. 

Barepa of Wearmouth and Jarrow (A.D. 672—735) comes next 
in order of time among Latin commentators on the Apocalypse. 
In his explanatio Apocalypsis, as in his other expository works, Bede 
freely recognizes the secondary character of his expositions; in 
the Apocalypse, while drawing on the Fathers generally, he makes 
especial use of earlier Western commentators on the book, especially 
of Primasius and Tyconius; the latter is not seldom quoted by 
name, Yet Bede is no mere compiler, and not the least valuable 
of his remarks are those where the personality of the Northumbrian 
saint reveals itself. Bede’s work on the Apocalypse is quoted in 
this volume from Migne, P. LZ; xcv. 

AmBrosius ANSBERTUS (or Autpertus)', a Benedictine monk of 
French origin who died as Abbot of an Italian monastery, composed 
his commentarti in Apocalypsim during the pontificate of Paul I. 
(A.D. 757—767), and dedicated them to Paul’s successor, Stephen IV. 
(A.D. 768—772). He makes use of Jerome-Victorinus, Tyconius, 
and even of Bede, but especially of Primasius, who supplies the 
staple of his expositions. The work is printed in the Cologne and 
Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum, but does not appear in Migne’s Latin 
Patrology. 

Beatus of Liebana (Libana), the Spanish Benedictine who in 
A.D. 785 joined Etherius Bishop of Osma in a work against Eli- 
pandus of Toledo on the Adoptianist question. His commentary 
on the Apocalypse®, which is dedicated to Etherius, is, like Bede’s, 
professedly based to a great extent on the works of his predecessors, 
among whom he specifies Jerome (i.e., Victorinus in Jerome’s recen- 
sion), Augustine, Tyconius, and Apringius. Tyconius, in particular, 
has been largely used, although it is possible to exaggerate the debt 


1 See Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. Lat. i. Ramsay, of Downside Abbey, reprinted 
p- 77; Smith and Wace, D. C. B. i. from the Revue @’histoire et de littérature 
p. 232; Herzog-Hauck, ii. p. 308 f. religieuses, t. vil. (1902), kindly com- 

2 On the Commentary of Beatus and municated tome byDom}#.C. Butler, and 
its MSS. see two articles by Dom H.L. Haussleiter’s article already mentioned. 
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which Beatus owes to him.. The conclusion at which Dom Ramsay 
arrives is probably not far from the truth: “je crois que partout 
ou Beatus, Primasius, et le Pseudo-Augustine exploitent un fonds 
commun, ce fonds est “celui de Tyconius ‘(sinon de Victorinus)’.” 

The MSS. of Beatus have long been famous for their illumina- 
tions, which supply rich materials for the study of early Spanish 
art’. But there is only one printed text’, and the book is so rare 
that no copy is to be found at the British Museum or in the Cam- 
bridge University Library*. 

Of Latin writers on the Apocalypse from the beginning of the 
ninth century to the sixteenth the following deserve to be specially 
mentioned : 

Cent. ix. Axcuin (Migne P. Z.c.). Brrencaupus (Migne xvii.). 
Haymo (Migne cxviii.). WaALAFRID Srraso (?) (Migne exiv.). 

Cent. xii. AnsELM of Havilberg (D’Achéry, Spicilegium, i.). 
AwnsELM of Laon (Migne clxiii.), Bruno of Asti (Migne clxv.). 
Joacuim of Calabria (Venice, 1519 and 1527). RicHARD of St 
Victor (Migne xcvi.). Ruprrr of Deutz (Migne clxix.). 

Cent. xiii, ALBERTUS Macnus (Opera, t. xii., Lyons, 1651). 
Hueco bE S. Caro (postilla vii., Cologne, 1620). Prrer JOHN OLIVA 
(postilla in Apocalypsin). PsEupo-Aquinas (Opera S. Thomae Aq., 
t. xxill., Parma, 1869). 

Cent. xiv. Niconas pz GorHAM (Antwerp, 1617—20). Nuiconas 
or Lyra (Rome, 1471—2). 

Cent. xv. Dionysius Carrnusianus (Paris, 1530). 

Most of these mediaeval expositors follow their predecessors more 
or less closely, and satisfy themselves with a spiritualizing exegesis. 
But there are exceptions, especially Berengaud, Rupert of Deutz, 
and Joachim ; the last-named has left a work which is a landmark 
in the history of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


D. Commentaries, and other books bearing upon the interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the present time. 


D. Erasmus. <Annotationes in NV. 7. Basle, 1516. 

F. Lambertus. Hxegeseos in Apoc. libri vit. Marburg, 1528. 

H. Bullinger. Jn Apoc. conciones c. Basle, 1557. 

T. Bibliander. Commentarius in Apoc. Basle, 1569. 

J. Foxe. Meditations on the Apoc. London, 1587. 

J. Winckelmann. Commentarius in Apoc. Frankfort, 1590. 

F. Ribeira. Commentarius in sacram b. Ioannis Apoc. Salamanca, 
I5gt- 

J. Napier. A plain discovery of the whole Revelation. Edin- 

burgh, 1593. 


1 Le Commentaire de Beatus, p. 18. my quotations to the kindness of Prof. 
2H. L. Ramsay, The MSS. of Beatus, Burkitt, who left in my hands for some 

Depbdt. weeks a copy which had come into his 
° The edition of Florez (Madrid, 1770). possession. 


* Burkitt, Tyconius, p. xiii. I owe 
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L. ab Alcasar. Vestigatio arcani sensus in Apoc. Antwerp, 1614. 

A. Salmeron. Jn Lohannis Apoc. praeludia. Cologne, 1614. 

T. Brightman. The Revelation of St John illustrated. London, 
1616, 

D. Paraeus. Commentarius in Apoc. Heidelberg, 1618. 

Cornelius a Lapide. Commentaria in...Apoc. Antwerp and 
Lyons, 1627. 

J. Mede. Clavis Apocalypseos...una cum Commentario. Cam- 
bridge, 1627. 

J. Gerhard. Annotationes in Apoc. Jena, 1643. 

H. Grotius. Annotationes in Apoc. Paris, 1644. 

L. de Dieu. Animadversiones in Apoc. Leyden, 1646. 

H. Hammond. Paraphrase and Annotations upon the N. 7. 
London, 1653. 

J. B. Bossuet. L’ Apocalypse avec une explication, Paris, 1660. 

J. Cocceius. Cogitationes in Apoc. Amsterdam, 1673. 

D. Hervé. Apocalypsis explicatio historica. Lyons, 1684. 

P. Jurien. L’accomplissement des prophéties. Rotterdam, 1686. 

C. Vitringa. ’Avdxpiots Apocalypsios. Franeker, 1705. 

W. Whiston. Zssay on the Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 
1706. 

J.J. Schlurmann. Die Offenbarung Iohannis. Lippstadt, 1722. 

F. Abauzit. ssai sur ?Apocalypse. Geneva, 1730. 

I. Newton. Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apoc. London, 1732. 
. A. Bengel. Lrklarte Offenbarung Johannis. Stuttgart, 1740. 
. J. Wetstein. WV. 7. Graecum (ii.). Amsterdam, 1752. 
. Gill. Exposition of the Revelation. London, 1776. 
.G. von Herder. Mapay aéa. Riga, 1779. 
. 8. Herrenschneider. T'entamen Apocalypseos. Strassburg, 
. G. Eichhorn.’ Commentarius in Apoc. Gottingen, 1791. 

P. J. 8. Vogel. Commentationes vii. de Apocalypsi. Erlangen, 
1811—16. 

G. H. A. Ewald. Commentarius in Apoc. Gottingen, 1828. 

A. L. Matthai. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Gottingen, 1828. 

Edw. Irving. Lectures on the Book of Revelation. London, 1829. 

J. Croly. Lhe Apocalypse of John. London, 1838. 

©. F. J. Zillig. Die Offenbarung Johannis erklart. Stuttgart, 
1834—40. : 

W. De Burgh. An Laposition of the Book of Revelation. 
Dublin, 1845. 

M. Stuart. Commentary on the Apocalypse. London, 1845. 

W. M. L. de Wette. Kurze Erkldrung der Offenbarung. Leipzig, 
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1848. 
E. W. Hengstenberg. Die Offenbarung...erldutert. Berlin, 
1849—5I. 


KE. H. Elliott. Horae Apocalypticae. London, 1851. 
F. Diisterdieck. Handbuch ii. d. Offenbarung. Gottingen, 1852. 
I. Williams. Zhe Apocalypse. London, 1852. 
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J. H. E. Ebrard. Die Offenbarung Johannis, Konigsberg, 1853. 

C. A. Auberlen. Der Prophet Daniel u, die Offenbarung. Basle, 
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C. Stern. Commentar wu. die Offenbarung. Schaffhausen, 1854. 

Bleek. Vorlesungen ti. die Apocalypse. Berlin, 1859. 

Alford. The Greek Testament, vol. iv. Cambridge, 1861. 
Ewald. Die Johanneischen Schriften...erkldrt. Gottingen, 
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1861. 
F. D. Maurice. Lectures on the Apocalypse. ‘Cambridge, 1861. 
R. C. Trench. Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches. 
London, 1861. 
G. Volkmar. Commentar zur Offenbarung. Ziirich, 1862. 
C. Wordsworth. Zhe New Testament, vol. ii. London, 1864. 
A. Cerese. L’apocalysse 0 Revelatione, 1869—71. 
C.J. Vaughan. The Revelation of St John. London, 1870. 
E. Renan. L’Antechrist. Paris, 1871. 
J.C. A. Hofmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1874. 
A. Bisping. Lrklarung der Apocalypse. Minster, 1876. 
C. H. A. Burger. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1877. 
E. Reuss. JL’ Apocalypse. Paris, 1878. 
W. Lee. The Revelation of St John. London, 1881. 
Th. Zahn. Apokalyptische Studien (in Z. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft 
u. k. Leben), 1885—6; Hinleitwng, ii. 1899. 
H. J. Holtzmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Freiburg i. B., 
1891. . 
W. Milligan. The Book of Revelation. London, 1889. 
T. L. Scott. The visions of the Apocalypse and their lessons. 
London, 1893. 
W. H. Simcox. Zhe Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 1893. 
W. Bousset. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Gottingen, 1896. 
E. W. Benson. The Apocalypse: an introductory study. London, 
1900. 
ah Prager. Die Ofenbarung Johannis. Leipzig, 1901. 
C. Anderson Scott. Revelation (in the Century Bible). Edinburgh 
nds); 
F. ‘o, Porter. Messages of the Apocalyptical writers. Jiondon, 
1905. 
an J. A. Hort. The Apocalypse of St John i—iii. Tondon, 
1908. 
A volume on the Apocalypse by Dr R. H. Charles is announced 
by Messrs T. and T. Clark, in connexion with the International 
Critical Commentary. 


OVE: 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF INTERPRETATION. 


1. More than once! the Apocalypse appeals to the intelli- 
gence of the Christian student, inviting him to unravel its 
meaning if he can. Here is wisdom. He that hath understanding, 
let him count the number of the Beast. Here is the mind which 
hath wisdom. The challenge was accepted almost from the first, 
but with results which shew by their wide divergence the diffi- 
culties of the task. Schools of Apocalyptic interpretation have 
arisen, varying not only in detail, but in principle. It is the 
purpose of the present chapter to sketch? the progress of this 
movement from the second century to our own time, and then 
to indicate the lines which have been followed in the present 
exposition. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Church, although she seems to have 
produced but one exposition of the book, was certainly not in- 
different to the chief problems which it raises. Two of these, in 
particular—the questions connected with the coming of Antichrist 
and the hope of the Thousand Years—excited the liveliest interest 
during the age of persecution. Justin, as we have seen, found 
support for his chiliastic views in Apoc. xx. Irenaeus* bases upon 
Apoce. xxi, amongst other prophecies, his expectation of a terrestrial 
kingdom and a restored Jerusalem. He identifies the first of 
St John’s Wild Beasts with St Paul’s Man of Sin, and gives as one 
reading of the Number of the Beast the word Aareuvos, adding : 

1 Apoe, xiii, 18, xvii. g. 30 Haen. v.35. 2) (Ch. Kuss Wai. 111. 


2 Details must be sought in Liicke 39). 
and Bousset. 
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“Latini enim sunt qui nunc regnant}.” From Apoc. xvii. 12 ff. he 
gathers that the Empire would be broken up into ten kingdoms, 
and Babylon (? Rome) be reduced to ashes?. Hippolytus, especially 
in his tract On Christ and Antichrist, carries the interpretation 
of Irenaeus some steps further. The first Beast is the Empire, 
which will be wounded to death, but restored by Antichrist; the 
Second Beast represents the ten kingdoms that are to take the place 
of the Empire*. The Woman with child is the Church‘; Babylon is 
Rome’; the Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, the wpddpopor 
of the Second Coming’. In common with Justin and Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus entertains millennarian hopes, which he grounds on 
Apoc. xx.’ 

In Justin and Irenaeus—probably also in Hippolytus—we 
seem to catch a glimpse of the interpretation which prevailed in 
Asia in the early decades of the second century. The Alex- 
andrians, who were without such guidance, interpreted the 
Apocalypse spiritually. Thus Clement sees in the four and 
twenty Elders a symbol of the equality of Jew and Gentile within 
the Christian Church’; in the tails of the locusts of the Abyss, 
the mischievous influence of immoral teachers®: in the many- 
coloured foundation stones of the City of God, the manifold grace. 
of Apostolic teaching”. Origen repudiates as “Jewish”” the literal 
interpretation which the chiliasts gave to the closing chapters of 
the book; and his incidental references to the Apocalypse savour 
of an arbitrary though often noble and helpful mysticism. Thus 

_he takes the sealed roll to be Scripture, to which Christ alone has 
the key”: the vision of the open heaven, from which the Word of 
God issues forth on a white horse, suggests to him the opening of 
heaven by the Divine Word through the white light of knowledge 
which He imparts to believers*. Methodius must on the whole 


DT Disks Bey EXE kal elkay tis peddovons Bacirelas Tdy 
ao verzOn ts aylwy, ws “Iwavyns év Ty droxadv Wer dun- 
3 Kd. Lagarde, p. 24 ff. yetrat. 
4 ag. p. 31f. ri pev ofv yuvaika 8 strom. vi. 13, § 107. 

capécrata Tny éxkdyolav éd7j\woev. 9 strom. ili. 18, § 106. 
5 Lag. p. 17 Kal yap airy ce [e.g. Tov 10 paed. ii. 12, § 109. 

Twdvyny] e&dpicev. Nl de prince. ii. 11. 12. 
6 Lag. p. 26. 12 philoc. v. 5. 


7 Lag. p. 153 Td cdBBatov rUmos éarl 13 in Ioann, t. il. 6. 
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be ranked with the Alexandrians, in regard to his method of in- 
terpreting the Apocalypse. In his exposition of Apoc. xii. he finds 
in the Woman’s child not Christ Himself but the baptized soul 
in which Christ is born. The seven heads of the Dragon are the 
greater sins?; his ten horns are contrasted with the Ten Command- 
ments of the Decalogue. The Beast appears to be regarded as a 
symbol of fleshly lust’. 

The Latin fathers of the first three centuries, on the other 
hand, carry on the line of interpretation started by Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus. Thus Tertullian regards Babylon as an image of 
Rome, “ut proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum Dei 
debellatricis‘” The Beast from the sea is Antichrist, who with his 
False Prophet will wage war against the Church’, <A kingdom of 
the Saints is expected which will have its seat on earth, though it 
belongs to another order, and will be preceded by a resurrection of 
the body®. An orderly plan runs through St John’s work, though the 
order must not be pressed so far as to include chronological details’. 

Of the commentary of Victorinus in general it is impossible to 
speak with confidence until it is before us in a form nearer to that 
in which it came from his pen*. But the extract published by 
Haussleiter® from what appears to be the original work confirms 
the statement that Victorinus held firmly by the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of Apoc. xX, 


A few sentences will sutiiciently illustrate his attitude. ‘In hac 
eadem prima resurrectione et civitas futura et sponsa per hanc 
scripturam expressa est...quotquot ergo non anticipaverint surgere 
in prima resurrectione et regnare cum Christo super orbem...sur- 
gent in novissima tuba post annos mille...In regno ergo et in 
prima resurrectione exhibetur civitas sancta, quam vidit descensuram 
de caelo quadratam, differentem a vice mortuositatis et doloris et 
genesis,,.ostendit scriptura adferri ibi munera regum serviturorum 
novissimorum...et civitatum.” 


3. A new stage of Apocalyptic interpretation is reached at 
the end of the fourth century, when Tyconius wrote his epoch- 


1 Symp. viii. 4 ff. 7 de res.,l.c. “in Apocalypsi Ioannis 
2 Cf. Origen, in Mt. xxiv. 29. ordo temporum sternitur.”’ 

SP TED 1% 8 See c. xvii., p. cci. 

4 adv. Mare. iii. 13. 9 In Theologisches Literaturblatt, 26 
5 de resurr. carnis, 25. Apr. 1905, col. 192 ff. 
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making commentary. Though the work has not survived as a 
whole, its line of interpretation and many of its details can be 
recovered from later expositions?. It is abundantly clear that 
Tyconius trod in the steps of Origen rather than of Victorinus; 
he inclined to a mystical exegesis, even if he did not altogether 
exclude literal or historical fulfilments. But his method was 
largely new, and his own, as may be gathered from his liber 
regularum. His fourth ‘rule’ reveals the principle with which 
he approached his task: “loquimur secundum mysteria caelestis 
sapientiae magisterio Sancti Spiritus, qui cum veritatis pretium 
fidem constituerit mysteriis narravit in speciem genus ab- 
scondens...dum enim speciem narrat, ita in genus transit ut 
transitus non statim liquido appareat?” The expositor of the 
Apocalypse, on this principle, would pass insensibly from a name 
which suggested a particular object to the universal fact which it 
symbolized ; e.g. from Jerusalem to the Church, or from Babylon 
to the hostile world*. By this means Tyconius was enabled to pass 
lightly over the references to Rome and the persecuting Emperors, 
which since the conversion of the Empire had ceased to be of 
special interest, and to fix the attention of the reader upon the 
world-long struggle between good and evil; while on the other 
hand his ‘rule’ did not prevent him from finding a crucial 
instance of that struggle in the fight which his own party 
were making at the time in Africa against the Catholic Church, 
identified in his judgement with the evil of the world. 

So far as his principle of interpretation is concerned Tyconius 
had many Catholic followers, who made no secret of their 
indebtedness to the great Donatist. In his interpretation of 
Apoc. xx.* Augustine agrees in the main with Tyconius. Primasius, 
Cassiodorius, Apringius, Bede, Beatus, and most of the writers on 
the Apocalypse who followed them in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages, were content with a mystical exegesis which varied 
in its details according to the fancy of the individual expositor 
or the needs or ideas of his time. 


1 py cer f. 3 Burkitt, pp. 31, 50. 
2 Burkitt, pp. xv., 31. 4 de civitate, xx. 7 ff. 
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4. While Primasius and others were popularizing the method 
of 'Tyconius in the Latin West, the Greek East made its first and 
only serious attempt to expound the Apocalypse. Of Oecumenius 
nothing can be said until his commentary finds an editor. But 
Andreas is perhaps the best known of ancient expositors of the 
Apocalypse, and certainly none of them is more edifying or, in 
his own way, more attractive. Entering on his work with the 
conviction that Scripture holds a threefold sense’, he agrees with 
the Alexandrians in attaching especial importance to the spiritual 
interpretation of a book, which beyond other books in the New 
Testament lends itself to such treatment. But he does not depart 
so entirely from the earlier school of Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
as his Western contemporaries did; side by side with mystical 
exposition he places suggestions of a historical fulfilment. If he 
regards Babylon as the World considered as the standing enemy 
of the Church, in the seven kings he sees successive embodiments 
of the World-power, of which the sixth was Rome and the seventh 
Constantinople. On the other hand the millennium is explained as 
it is by Augustine and the other followers of Tyconius. Thus the 
greatest of the Greek commentaries on the Apocalypse is a syn- 
cretism, blending the methods of Irenaeus, Origen, and Tyconius, 
while at the same time the writer feels his way towards the later 
system of interpretation which discovers in St John’s prophecy 
anticipations of the course of history. 

5. In the West at long intervals one or two expositors suc- 
ceeded in breaking loose from the tradition started by Tyconius. 
Berengaud, a ninth century writer whose commentary has found 
a place in the appendix to the works of St Ambrose, combines 
the mystical with the historical interpretation, and endeavours to 
make the Apocalypse cover the whole course of human events. 
The first six seals carry the history of the world from Adam to the 
fall of Jerusalem; the first six trumpets represent the preaching 
of the word from the age of the patriarchs to the age of the 
Christian martyrs. The Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, 


1 prol.: waca Oedmvevaros ypapy, dre ex THs Oelas SedWpnrat xapiros. 
Tpiseper TH avOpdrw bmdpxovTL, Tpimwepns 
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whose coming will precede the second Coming of the Lord. The 
first Beast is Antichrist, and his seven heads are the seven deadly 
sins!; the second Beast is a follower of Antichrist, or those who 
preach him taken collectively ; as for the number of the Beast, 
Berengaud is afraid to inquire into it, lest it may correspond with 
the letters of his own name. Babylon is Pagan Rome, but Rome 
regarded as representing the “civitas Diaboli”; the ten horns 
of the Beast on which she sits are the successive incursions of 
barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire. The Thousand 
Years reach from the Ascension to the end of the world; the 
first resurrection is the condition of the Saints in the present 
life. A more remarkable departure from the older interpreta- 
tions is made in the Enchiridion in Apocalypsim of Joachim 
(+ 1202), founder of the Ordo Florensis.. Joachim’s work is 
an attempt to find correspondences between the Apocalypse 
and the events and expectations of the twelfth century. The 
Beast from the sea is Islam, wounded to the death by the 
Crusades ; the False Prophet is identified with the heretical sects 
of the age; Babylon is Rome, no longer pagan, but worldly and 
vice-ridden nevertheless. Of the seven heads of the Beast the fifth 
is the Emperor Frederick L, and the sixth Saladin; the seventh is 
Antichrist; the destruction of Antichrist will be followed by the 
millennium, which thus recovers its place as a hope of the future. 
Of Joachim’s personal loyalty to the Roman Church there can 

be no doubt. But his method was speedily turned against the 
Church by less discreet followers. Under the year 1257 Matthew 
Paris relates that certain Franciscans of Paris “quaedam nova 
praedicabant...deliramenta quae de libro Joachim Abbatis...ex- 
traxerunt, et quendam librum composuerunt quem sic eis intitulare 
complacuit Incipit Evangelium aeternum*”; the Pope, he adds, 
commanded the book to be burnt, “et alia quae de Joachim 
corruptela dicuntur emanasse.” But the movement continued, 
and early in the fourteenth century the fate of the Evangelium 
1 See p. ecix. mim Evangelium was a friar named 
2 Cf. C.Q.R. for Oct. 1907 (p. 17 ff.). Gerhard; see Giesler (EB. Tr.), iii. 


3 See note on Apoc. xiv. 6. The  p. 257n. 
author of the Introductorius in Aeter- 
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aeternum was shared by the postilla super Apocalypsim of Peter 
John Oliva, another Franciscan ; nor can we wonder, when among 
the scanty extracts of Oliva’s work which escaped the flames we 
read: “ Per sedem bestiae principaliter designatus carnalis clerus 
-..1n quo quidem bestialis vita...regnat...longe plus quam in 
laicis.”...“ Mulier stat hié pro Romana gente et imperio, tam 
prout fuit quondam in statu paganismi quam prout postmodum 
fuit in fide Christi.”...“Quidam putant quod tam Antichristus 
mysticus quam proprius et magnus erit pseudo-papa.” When 
such things were written within the Church, it is not matter 
for surprise that the sects took the further step of identifying 
Antichrist with the Papacy or the occupants of the Papal See, or 
that this became a commonplace of Apocalyptic interpretation 
among reforming sects and Churches. 

On the papal side a counter-attempt to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse in the light of history was made by Nicolas of Lyra (+1340). 
He finds in it a forecast of the course of events from the time 
of Domitian to his own. In Lyra’s judgement the millennium 
began with the founding of the Mendicant orders, which had 
bound Satan, as he thinks, for a considerable period of time. 

6. With the Reformation of the sixteenth century a new 
era of Apocalyptic exegesis begins. Each side in the great 
controversy found inspiration in this book. The reforming party 
inherited the method of Joachim and the Franciscans: the 
equation ‘the Pope, or the Papacy, is Antichrist’ was the corner- 
stone of their interpretation. On the papal side, under the 
stress of the Protestant attack, new methods arose, which at a 
later time found followers among the reformed. Their authors 
were Spaniards and members of the Society of Jesus. Francis 
Ribeira (+ 1601), a professor at Salamanca, came to his task 
equipped with a knowledge of both the Greek and Latin com- 
mentators of the patristic period, but with an open mind which 
refused to be bound by their exegesis. He took his stand on the 
principle that the Apocalyptist foresaw only the nearer future 
and the last things, and offered no anticipations of intermediate 
history. Thus he was able to relegate Antichrist to the time 
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of the end, and though with the majority of interpreters he 
identified Babylon with Rome, he could contend that the city 
which St John saw upon the Beast was not, as some said, Rome 
under papal rule, but the degenerate Rome of a future age. 
Ribeira has been described as a futurist, but the designation is 
inaccurate if it overlooks his real appteciation of the historical 
groundwork of the Revelation. His brother-Jesuit, Alcasar (+1613), 
on the other hand, was a thorough-going ‘preterist.’ In his judge- 
ment the body of St John’s prophecy falls into two great portions, 
cc. iv.—xi., and cc. xlii—xix., answering severally to the conflict of 
the Church with Judaism and her conflict with paganism; while 
the closing chapters (xx.—xxii.) describe her present triumph and 
predominance. Both Alcasar and Ribeira wrote in the interests 
of a party, and neither of the schemes which they propose is free 
from manifest difficulties; yet both works mark an advance upon 
earlier interpretations in so far as they approach the book from 
the standpoint of the writer and his time, and abstain from reading 
into it the events or ideas of a widely different period. 

7. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were busy with 
the work of Apocalyptic exposition. In England Joseph Mede 
and two eminent Cambridge mathematicians, Sir Isaac Newton 
and William Whiston, found minute fulfilments of St John’s 
prophecy from the days of Domitian to their own!; on the 
continent the same general system of interpretation was adopted, 
with varying results, by two no less eminent authorities, Vitringa 
and Bengel. On the other hand Grotius and Hammond trod 
generally in the steps of Alcasar, while on the papal side the 
great Bossuet suggested the division of the prophecy into three 
historical periods, the age of persecution (cc. v.—xix.), the triumph 
of the Church (¢. xx. 1—10), and the epoch of final conflict and 
victory (cc. xx. I1—xxu. 13) At the end of the eighteenth 
century Eichhorn struck a note which has been taken up again 
quite recently. The Apocalypse is in his view a great poem, or 


1 « ¢ While I write,’ says Mede, ‘news victories over the Emperor in defence 
is brought of a Prince from the North of the German afflicted Protestants’.” 
(meaning Gustavus Adolphus) gaining (Elliott, H.A. iv. p. 474.) 
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rather a drama, which may be broken up into acts and scenes— 
the drama of the progress and victory of the Christian faith. 

8. While inheriting the methods of its predecessors, the \ 
nineteenth century found itself in possession of new data by 
which it was enabled to correct or extend their application. The 
progress of events shifted the point of view from which the 
advocates of the continuously historical interpretation regarded 
St John’s visions; room had to be made, for instance, for the 
French Revolution and all the disturbing tendencies which it 
represented or set going’. Among expositors who revolted from 
a system which was under the necessity of revising its results 
with the progress of events some, like S. R. Maitland and Isaac 
Williams in England, and Stern, Bisping, and others on the 
continent, revived and carried to greater lengths the ‘futurist’ 
views of Ribeira; while others, like Auberlen, fell back upon the 
position that the Apocalypse revealed a philosophy of history and 
anticipated persons or events only when they were “solitary 
examples of a principle.” In Germany a new attitude towards 
the interpretation of the book was created by the endeavour to 
investigate its sources. If the Apocalypse of John is a Jewish 
work adapted for reading in Christian congregations, or a com- 
pilation from non-canonical apocalypses, it is difficult to regard 
the book as more than a storehouse of first-century eschatology, 
or a historical monument which throws light on an obscure age. 
In that case it is undoubtedly of first-rate importance to the 
student of history, but its claims to be regarded as a prophecy in 
any true sense of the word can no longer be taken seriously. In 
Germany this estimate of the Apocalypse is still dominant, and 
it has revolutionized the interpretation of the book. In England 
there are signs of a desire to assimilate all that may be of 
permanent value in the results of research, without abandoning 
belief in the canonical authority or prophetical character of St 
John’s work. Examples of this attitude may be found in Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches, and in the most 
recent of English commentaries on the Revelation, the brief but 


1 See, e.g., Elliott, H.A. iil. 309 ff. Apocalypse, p. 48. 
2 Auberlen, cited by Archbp. Benson, 
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suggestive contribution made to Professor Adeney’s Century Bible 
by Mr Anderson Scott. 

g.. It remains to state the principles of interpretation by which 
the following exposition has been guided. 

The interpretation of an ancient book, especially of a book such 
as the Apocalypse, must depend in great part on the view which 
the interpreter is led to take of its literary character, purpose, 
destination, and date. These points have been discussed in the 
earlier chapters of the introduction, and it is only necessary here 
to shew how the judgements which have been formed upon them 
affect the present writer’s attitude toward the problems and the 
general significance of the book. 

(1) This commentary has been written under the conviction 
that the author of the Apocalypse was, what he claimed to be, an 
inspired prophet. He belongs to the order which in older days 
produced the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. He knows 
himself to be a medium of communication between God and 
Christ on the one hand, and the Church on the other. His mind 
has been lifted into a sphere above its natural powers by the 
Divine Spirit, which has enabled him to assimilate a message from 
the invisible world. His rendering of this message into human 
thought and speech must be interpreted as we interpret the 
prophecies of the Old Testament canon; it will possess the same 
Divine elevation that we find in them, and be liable to the same 
human limitations. The student who approaches the Apocalypse 
from this point of view will not expect to find in it express pre- 
dictions of persons and actions which in St John’s day were yet 
hidden in the womb of a remote future; nor will he look for exact 
chronological order in its successive visions, or for a sense of the 
distances which part great epochs from one another. But on the 
other hand he will expect and, it is firmly believed, will find that 
the prophet of the New Testament is not less able than the 
prophets of the Old Testament to read the secrets of God’s general 
purpose in the evolution of events, to detect the greater forces 
which are at work in human life under all its vicissitudes, and to 
indicate the issues towards which history tends, 
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(2) As the title suggests, the prophecy of this book possesses 
a special character of which the interpreter must not fail to take 
note. The Divine message came to John in a series of visions; 
it is an apocalypse, and it uses the ideas, the symbols, and the 
forms of speech which were characteristic of apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Thus St John’s work challenges comparison with the 
apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament, more especially 
with the Book of Daniel; and further, with the non-canonical 
Jewish apocalypses, to which ready access can now be had 
through the labours of Professor Charles and Dr M. R. James. 
It is possible to exaggerate the influence which these Jewish 
books exerted over the mind of the Christian Apocalyptist, and it 
may be questioned whether he has made direct use of any of 
them; but they establish the existence of a common stock of 
apocalyptic imagery on which St John evidently drew. The 
modern interpreter of the Apocalypse is bound to take into 
account the presence in St John’s book of the conventional 
language of apocalyptic literature, and to refrain from pressing 
it into the service of his own line of interpretation. Phrases and 
imagery which fall under this category must generally be held to 
belong to the scenery of the book rather than to the essence 
of the revelation. -A recognition of this canon of interpretation 
will save the student from adopting the naive and sometimes 
grotesque attempts which have been made to interpret every 
detail in a book which, like all writings of its class, defies treat- 
ment of this kind. 

(3) Another important landmark for the guidance of the 
interpreter is to be found in the purpose of the book and the 
historical surroundings of its origin. The Apocalypse is cast 
in the form of a letter to certain Christian societies, and it 
opens with a detailed account of their conditions and circum- 
stances. Only the most perverse ingenuity can treat the 
messages to the Seven Churches as directly prophetical. The 
book starts with a well-defined historical situation, to which 
reference is made again at the end, and the intermediate visions 
which form the body of the work cannot on any reasonable 

Ss. R. p 
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theory be dissociated from their historical setting. The prophecy 
arises out of local and contemporary circumstances ; it is, in the first 
instance at least, the answer of the Spirit to the fears and perils of 
the Asian Christians toward the end of the first century. Hence 
all that can throw light on the Asia of A.D. 70—100, and 
upon Christian life in Asia during that period, is of primary 
importance to the student of the Apocalypse, not only in view of 
the local allusions in cc. 1i.—1i1, but as helping to determine the 
aim and drift of the entire work. No one who realizes that the 
prophecy is an answer to the crying needs of the Seven Churches 
will dream of treating it as a detailed forecast of the course 
of mediaeval and modern history in Western Europe. So far 
as the Apocalyptist reveals the future, he reveals it not with 
the view of exercising the ingenuity of remote generations, but 
for the practical purpose of inculcating those great lessons of 
trust in God, loyalty to the Christ-King, confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, patience under adversity, 
and hope in the prospect of death, which were urgently needed 
by the Asian Churches, and will never be without meaning and 
importance so long as the world lasts. 

It will be seen that an interpretation conducted upon these 
lines will have points of contact with each of the chief systems of 
Apocalyptic exegesis, without identifying itself with any one 
of them as a whole. With the ‘preterists’ it will take its 
stand on the circumstances of the age and locality to which 
the book belongs, and will connect the greater part of the 
prophecy with the destinies of the Empire under which the 
prophet lived; with the ‘futurists’ it will look for fulfilments 
of St John’s pregnant words in times yet to come. With the 
school of Auberlen and Benson it will find in the Apocalypse a 
Christian philosophy of history; with the ‘continuous-historical’ 
school it can see in the progress of events ever new illustrations 
of the working of the great principles which are revealed. And 
while it maintains, against the majority of recent continental 
scholars, the essential unity of the book and its prophetic 
inspiration, 1t will gladly accept all that research and discovery 
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can yield for the better understanding of the conditions under 
which the book was written. Indeed it is from this quarter 
that it will look most confidently for further light. 

- No attempt to solve the problems of this most enigmatic 
of canonical books can be more than provisional; even if the 
principles on which it rests are sound, their application must 
often be attended with uncertainty through the interpreter’s 
lack of knowledge, or through his lability to err in his judge- 
ments upon the facts which are known to him. The present 
writer expects no immunity from this law; he has stated his 
conclusions without reserve, but he is far from desiring to 
claim for them a finality which perhaps will never be attained. 
Nor has he gone to his work with any preconceptions beyond the 
general principles just indicated. His purpose has not been to 
add a system of interpretation to those which are already in the 
field, but simply to contribute whatever a personal study, con- 
ducted in the light shed upon the Apocalypse by many explorers, 
may be able to offer towards a true appreciation of this great 
Christian prophecy. 


The following are a few of the less obvious abbreviations 
employed : 


Andr. Andreas. 

Ar. Arethas. 

BDB. Brown Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O.T'. (Oxford, 
1892—1906). 
Blass, Gr. F. Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek. Translated by H. St J. Thackeray 
(London, 1898). ; 
Burton. E. de W. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in N.T. Greek (Edin- 
burgh, 1894). 

CIG. Corpus inscriptionum graecarum. 

Enc. Bibl. T. K. Cheyne and J, §. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899— 
1903). 

Ky, Petr. The Gospel of Peter (cited from the writer’s edition). 

Exp. The Expositor. 

Hastings, D.B. J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (Edinburgh, 1898—1904). 

J. Th. St., or J. T. S. The Journal of Theological Studies. 

SH. Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh, 
1895). 

St Mark. The writer’s edition. 

Tye. Tyconius (see p. ccif.). 

Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 

Viet. Victorinus (see p. ccf.). 

WH. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek (Cambridge, 1891); WH.2?, second edition 
(1896). 

WM. Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 8th Engl. ed, (Edinburgh, 1877). 

WSchm. Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik d. NTlichen Sprachidioms (Géttingen, 
1894— ). 

Zahn, Hinl, Th. Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.T. (Leipzig, 1897—09). ‘ 
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TITLE. *AmoxdAvyis or A. “Iadvvou 
was the title of the book in the second 
century, cf. Iren. y. 30. 3 Tov kal thy 
amokdduyiv éwpaxdtos: can. Murat. 
1.71 sq. “apocalypse[s] etiam Iohannis 
et Petri tantum recipimus”: Tert. adv. 
Marc. iv. 5 “apocalypsin eius Marcion 
respuit.” Tod dmogrdAov kai evayyeAvo~ 
Tov, TOU Geodoyou etc. are manifestly 
due to later transcribers. ‘O deodoyos 
as the distinctive title of St John is 
perhaps not earlier than the end of 
cent. iv.; in Hus. praep. ev. xi. 19 the 
Evangelist Geodoyet, but the writer of 
Hebrews is a\dos Oeoddyos. Yet cf. 
Ath. or. c. gent. 42 6 Beordyos avnp 
(Hort, Apoc. p. xxxvi.). 

I. 1—3. Protos. 

I. dmoxaduyis Inco Xpiorov | Amo- 
kadvyis occurs here only in this book. 
The noun is rare in literary Greek, 
but Jerome’s dictum (in Gal. i. 11 sq.) 
“verbum ipsum doxaAi’Weos...proprie 
scripturarum est et a nullo sapientum 
saeculi apud Graecos usurpatum” is 
too sweeping, for it is found in Plutarch 
mor. 70¥. In the Lxx. dmoxahvmrew 
is far more frequent than avaxadvrreu, 
and the noun is used euphemistically 
for TW in 1 Regn. xx. 30, and 
metaphorically in Sirach (xi. 27, xxii. 
22, xlii. 1); in the N.T. dmoxaduis 
in a metaphorical sense is fairly 
common (Lc.1, Paul'4, Pet.3, Apoc.’). 
The Epistles use it eschatologically 
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(1) in reference to the revelation of 
God (Rom. ii. 5), of Christ (1 Cor. i. 7, 
2 Divi paleo a7 alo selvanl 3 and 
of the Saints (Rom. viii. 19), which is 
to be made at the Parousia; and also 
(2) of any revelation now made to the 
Church (Rom. xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 
2 Corsxil. 1,7, Gali 12; 11-2) Eiph; 
iii. 3) through the Spirit as a mvedpa 
amoxadvWews (Eph. i. 17). The corre- 
sponding yapicuwa was exercised not 
only by Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 7, Gal. ii, 2), 
but at times as it appears by ordinary 
believers in the congregation (cf. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26 6rav ovvépynade €xacTos...aro- 
Karu éxer). In this sense drroxaduwis 
is coupled with other gifts, such as 
years, mpopnreia, :6ax7 (1 Cor. xiv. 6), 
adpuos, ykaooa, épunveia (1b. 26), dn- 
ragia (2 Cor. xii. 1), copia (Eph. i. 17). 

Here the exact meaning depends 
upon the interpretation of the geni- 
tive. Is *Incod Xpiorod the gen. of 
the object or of the subject? Dr Hort 
(on 1 Pet. i. 7 and ad loc.) supports 
the former, but the next words, jy 
edwxev «.7.r., Seem to point the other 
way. The book is a Divine reve- 
lation of which Jesus Christ was the 
recipient and the giver: ef. Gal. i. 12, 
where 6: dmoxadvews “I. X. means 
‘by revelation from J. C.’ (Light- 
foot), in contrast with teaching re- 
ceived wapa avOpemov. The title 
might have been ’Azroxcaduyis “Incod, 
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though the instinct of the Church has 
rightly substituted the name of the 
disciple through whom the message 
was delivered. 

nv eaxev adT@ 6 Oeds xrd.] Arethas: 
dedoTar peév mapa tov marpos TO vid, 
deSorat Sé mapa Tod viod npuiv rots SovAots 
avrov. The Father is the ultimate 
Revealer (Mt. xi. 25 dmexaduwas); the 
Son is the medium through Whom 
the revelation passes to men (tb. 27 6 
éay BovAntat 6 vids amoxadva, cf. 
Jo. i. 18 povoyerns Oeds...€xeivos eEnyn- 
garo). That the Son receives what 
He is and has from the Father is 
the constant teaching of the Gospel 
of St John (iii. 35, v. 20 ff, 26, vii. 
16, viii. 28, xii. 49, XVI 15, XVil. 
2 ff.), cf. Bede: “Johannes more suo 
filii gloriam ad patrem referens”; for 
a statement of this doctrine in its 
relation to the Christology of the 
Oreeds see Hooker Z. P. vy. 54 ff. The 
particular revelation now about to be 
made was given to Jesus Christ that 
it might be communicated (SeiEar= iva 
deiEn, palam facere) to the servants 
of God (avrot = rod eo, cf. xxii. 6), ie., 
primarily the Christian prophets (see 
Amos iii. 7 od pu) rounoes Kptos 6 Beds 
mpaypa €av pn arokahi ny Tradelav mpds 
rovs SovAovs avtov Tovs mpoprras, and 
Apoe. x. 7, xi. 18, xxii. 6), but not to 
the exclusion of the other members of 
the Church; in vii. 3 of dovAct rod 
dcov nuav are the whole company of 
the sealed, and the reading of &* 
(ayios) is doubtless a true gloss in 
this piace. 

a@ bet yevéoOa ev rayer, the contents 
of the Apocalypse. Act yevéoda is 
from Dan. ii. 28, see Mc. xiii. 7, note; 
Sei denotes not the necessity of a 
blind eiwapzévn, but the sure fulfilment 
of the purpose of God revealed by the 


prophets; cf. Mc. viii. 31, ix. 11, xiii. 10, 
Le. xxiv. 26, Jo. xii. 34. To this the 
keen hope of primitive Christianity 
adds év rayex (Le. xviii. 8, Rom. xvi. 20, 
Apoc. xxii. 6), another O.T. phrase 
(Deut.’, Jos.2, 1 Regn, Ps.1, Sir.', 
Bar.*, Ez."), which must be interpreted 
here and in xxii. 6 relatively to Divine 
measurements of time (Arethas, zapa- 
petpav Ta avOperuva Trois Oeio.s). 

Dr Hort, placing a comma after 
avrov, takes d as in apposition with 7. 

kal éonpavey arogteivas, Sc. Incovs 
Xpioros. The Latin significavit nun- 
tianda seems to imply a reading 
drooretiat, With 6 6eds as the subject. 
With éonpavev compare the use of the 
verb in Jo. xii. 33, xviil. 32, xxl. 19, 
and in Acts xi. 28 éonpawev dia Tod 
mvevpatos. Here the message is sent 
by Christ dca rod dyyéXov avrod, ef. 
Beatus: “non cogitatione concepta res 
est, non aliquibus scripturarum car- 
minibus; sed per angelum, id est, 
puritatissuaenuntium...loanni directa 
est”; see Mt. xiii. 41, Mc. xiii. 27, 
Apoc. xxii. 16. “AmooréAdew Oia 
(evap new, Exod. iv. 13, 2 Sam. 
9b OY BNI GS 58% So), GE ING, s0b 2 
méuvas Ova tov pabnray avrov, Acts xi. 
30 drooreidavres...d1a yerpis BapyaBa 
kat Zavdov. For ro dovA@ avrov 
*Iwdvyn see Rom. i. 1, Jas. i. 1, Jude 
1. John is named again in i. 4, 9 
and xxii. 8; the question of his 
identity with the Apostle is discussed 
in the Introduction, c. xv. 

The-genesis of the Apocalypse has 
now been traced from its origin in the 
Mind of God to the moment when it 
reached its human interpreter. 


2. os euapripyoev roy dédyov KTA. | 
Maprus, paptupeiv, paprupia, are fre- 
quent in the Apocalypse, as in other 
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Johannine books; the verb is usually 
followed by zepi or 671, but the cognate 
acc. occurs again in 1 Jo. y. 10, Apoc. 
Xxii. 16, 20. 

Tov Nodyov...ryv paptupiay, i.e. the 
revelation imparted by God and at- 
tested by Christ; the phrase occurs 
again, with some modifications in form 
or meaning, in i. 9, vi. 9, xii. 17, XX. 4. 
This word and witness reached John 
in a Vision (60a efdev: the reading dca 
re e(dev has arisen from a misunder- 
standing). Evdev strikes a note which 
is heard repeatedly throughout the 
book (cf. i. 12, 17, 19f., iv. 1, v. 1 f., etc.) 
and indicates its general character, 
which is that of a prophetic vision (cf. 
Isa. i. 1). The aorist euaprvpyncer is 
epistolary; from the reader’s point of 
view John’s testimony ‘was borne at 
the time when the book was written. 
Dr Hort regards euapr. as referring 
to John’s “confessing of Jesus Christ 
before men,” and not to the visions of 
the Apocalypse. 

prakdpios 6 dvayiwwdcKov KT. | 
Felicitation of the reader and hearers 
of the vision; similar paxapiopoi, mak- 
ing with the present instance seven in 
all, occur at intervals throughout the 
second half of the book (Apoc. xiv. 
ES eXViwlS, Mix. O,,X%.,.6,, X19 7,1 14). 
‘O dvaywooxov is not the private 
student (cf. Mc. xiii. 14, note), but, as 
oi ax. shews, the person who reads 
aloud in the congregation. The 
Church inherited the Jewish practice 
of reading in the congregation (cf. 
Exod. xxiv. 7, Neh. viii. 2, Le. iv. 
16, Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21, 2 Cor. ill. 15), 
and extended it to such Christian 


documents as Apostolic letters (Col. 
iv. 16, 1 Th. v. 27, and see also Justin 
ap. i. 67, Dionys. Cor. ap. Eus. H. £. 
iv. 23); and the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse clearly desires to encourage this 
public use of his book. The reader 
(dvayvaorns, lector), soon acquired an 
official position, and became a member 
of the clerus (Tert. de praescr. 41; 
see Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 
p. 187f.). But no such character 
was attributed to him in the first 
century; in the Apostolic Church as 
in the Synagogue the reading of the 
Scriptures was probably deputed by 
the presbyters or the president to 
any member of the congregation who 
was able and willing to perform it. 

The paxapiopds of the reader (paka- 
ptos = WN as in Deut. xxxiii. 29, Ps. 
i. 1) is extended to the hearers if they 
keep what they have heard. There is 
here a scarcely doubtful reference to 
our Lord’s saying in Le. xi. 28 paxdproe 
of dxovovtes Tov Adyov Tov Geod kai 
gvaAacoovres, though the Johannine 
typew (Jo. vill. 51 f, xiv. 23, xv. 20, 
xvii. 6, 1 Jo. il. 5, etc.) takes the place 
of dudaccew. The thought is worked 
out by St James (i. 22 f.). 

Ths mpopyreias: the Apocalyptist 
claims for his book that it shall take 
rank with the prophetic books of the 
O.T.; cf. 2 Chr. xxxil. 32 ev ri mpo- 
gnyteia “Hoaiov, Sir. prol. 15 ai mpo- 
gnreia. The claim is repeated in 
Apoc. xxii. 7, 10, 18 f. 

‘O yap kaipos eyyv’s: a motive for 
hearing and keeping: the season (cf. 
XI 18, xuli. 10; Acts i. 7) for the 
fulfilment of the vision is at hand ; the 
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hopes and fears which it arouses belong 
to the near future; cf. Beatus: “per- 
ficientibus enim non longum tempus 
remunerationis facit.” The words, like 
ev rayeu (& 1), are repeated in xxii. 10. 
They rest ultimately on such sayings 
of Christ as Mc. xiii. 28 f. and are among 
the commonplaces of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; cf. Rom. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. vil. 29, 
Phil. iv. 5 (where see Lightfoot’s note). 

4—8. THE WRITER'S GREETING TO 
THE CHURCHES ADDRESSED. 

4. “Iwavyns rats émrd exkAnolats KTA. | 
The customary form for beginning a 
letter; cf. Gal. i. 1 Tadnos...rais éx- 
kAnotats tis Tadarias, 1 Th. i. 1, Il. rH 
exkAnoia Oecoadoukewy, I Cor. i. I, 
2 Cor. i. 1, Ign. Hph. 1 ete. Though 
we are not again reminded of the fact 
till we reach the closing benediction 
(xxil. 21), the Apocalypse is in fact 
a letter from i. 4 onwards; it might 
have borne the title IIpés ras ¢’ éx«kAn- 
gias, or IIpds ’Actavovs. 

‘H ’Aoia in the Books of Maccabees 
(@Maces vilih 63a" 13) xi 30) xi, 32; 
2) Maccnili..35°x. 2453) Mace. iy 14; 
4 Macc. iii. 20) is conterminous with the 
empire of the Seleucids. But before 
N.T. times it had acquired another 
meaning. The Romans identified Asia 
with the Pergamene kingdom, and 
when in B.c. 129 the possessions of 
Attalus III. passed into their hands, 
they gavethename to the newprovince. 
The province of Asia at first included 
only the western sea-board of Asia 
Minor, but after B.c. 49 two dtoeceses of 
Phrygia were added to it; see Cic. pro 
Flacco 27 “Asia vestra constat ex 
Phrygia Mysia Caria Lycia.” In the 
N.T. 7’ Aciais always Proconsular Asia, 
withthe possible exception of Acts ii. 9, 
where Phrygia appears to be definitely 
excluded; on this see, however, the 
Introduction, c. v. In addition to the 
cities named below in @. 11, there were 


‘Christian communities at Troas (Acts 


xx. 5 ff., 2 Cor. ii, 12), Hierapolis and 
Colossae (Col. i. 1, ii. 1, iv. 13), possibly 
also at Magnesia and Tralles; and the 
question arises why John addresses 
only the seven churches which are 
specified (rais émra éxxAnoias). The 
selection may be explained by cir- 
cumstances; Troas lay far off the road 
which the messenger would naturally 
follow, while Hierapolis and Colossae 
were so near to Laodicea and Mag- 
nesia and Tralles to Ephesus that they 
might be disregarded. The seven 
Churches addressed were fairly re- 
presentative of Asiatic Christianity ; 
and as Ramsay points out (Zap. 1904, 
i. p. 29), the “seven cities were the 
best points of communication with 
seven districts.” But the repeated 
occurrence of the number seven in this 
bookiGs 45 12s Oy iverSeavertwOy vill. 
Xe 9) X11 Gy eXdy Sexi. Kiva Out.) SUa= 
gests another reason for the limita- 
tion. Seven, the number of the days 
of the week, presented to the Semitic 
mind the idea of completeness (Adrian 
Isagoge 83 7 ypapy...rov émra aprOpov 
.. A€yet...emt Tehevod apiOuov). Thus 
“the seven Churches” may represent 
to us not only the Churches of Asia as 
a whole, but (can. Murat. 57 f.) all the 
Churches of Christ; and Andreas is 
probably not altogether wide of the 
mark when he writes: dca tov €B8o- 
pattKov apiOpov TO pvoTiKoy Tov arav- 
Tax €kkAno.wv onpaivev, So Prima- 
sius: “id est, uni ecclesiae septiformi; 
septenario numero saepe universitas 
figuratur”; and Rupert of Deutz: 
“idem nobis sit ac si dixerit ‘Toannes 
omnibus ecclesiis quae sunt in mun- 
do’”; cf. Beatus: “quid sibi Asianus 
populus esse videtur ut solus suscipere 
revelationem apostolicam mereatur?” 
But any such application of rats émra 
éxxAnotacs is Only in the background of 
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the words; as they stand, they have 
a definite reference from which they 
must not be diverted to mystical uses. 

Xdpis vyiv Kai eipynyn. So all the 
Pauline Epistles open except 1, 2 
Tim., where and in 2 Jo. we find 
xdpis €deos eipnyvn. The same saluta- 
tion is used in 1, 2 Peter; St James 
prefers the classical yaipew (Acts xv. 
23, Jac. i. 1). “Amo 6 dy kai 6 Fy Kat 
6 €pxopevos i.e. aro beod ratpos (Rom. 
1. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3 etc.). That this is the 
true interpretation appears from kai 
amo “I. X. which follows; the view of 
Andreas (amo ris tpicvmoctatou Geo- 
tyros), and that of Primasius (“ad per- 
sonam tamen filii hic proprie redigen- 
dus est locus”) are equally excluded 
by the context. As to the phrase 
itself, 6 dv is the Lxx. rendering of 
TIN WS in Exod. iii. 14; ef. Philo 


de Abr. 24 €v tats iepais ypahais 
Kupl@ évouate Kadeirar‘O dv. Aquila, 
however, followed by Theodotion, 
translated Mis We MIs by €copa 
[os] €oouat, and the Targums read into 
the words a reference to the infinite 
past and future of God’s eternal ‘now’; 
thus the Jerusalem Targum interprets 
“qui fuit est et erit,” and the T. of 
Jonathan on Deut. xxxii. 39 renders 
N17 128 IN “ego ille qui est et qui fuit 
et qui erit.” Similar descriptions of 
the Divine Life are cited from Greek 
poetry, e.g. the saying ascribed to 
Heracleitus: KOO LOS... ay det Kat gore 
kal crac; the oracle in Paus. x. 12 
Zebs nv, Zevs €or, Zedvs Eooerat, and 
the Orphic lines Zevs mparos yévero, 
Zevs Votatos apxtxépavvos’ | Zevs kepadr, 
Zevs péoos. Thus the Apocalyptist 
strikes a note familiar both to Jewish 
and Hellenic ears, But he expresses 
his thought more suo: 6 jv (Benson : 
‘the Was’) is a characteristically bold 


attempt to supply the want of a past 
part. of eiui, while 6 épxopevos is 
perhaps preferred to 6 écdmevos be- 
cause it adumbrates at the outset the 
general purpose of the book, which is 
to exhibit the comings of God in 
human history; if ¢pyec6a is used 
elsewhere chiefly of the Son, the 
Father also may be said to come 
when He reveals Himself in His work- 
ings; cf. eg. Jo. xiv. 23 [éyd kal] 6 
TarTnp psov...edevoopeba. As a whole 
the phrase exhibits the Divine Life 
under the categories into which it 
falls when it becomes the subject of 
human thought, which can conceive 
of the eternal only in the terms of 
time. Such a title of the Eternal 
Father stands fitly among the first 
words of a book which reveals the 
present in the light both of the past 
and of the future. 


The construction dmé 6 dv kr. 
must be explained by regarding the 
whole phrase as an indeclinable noun 
(Viteau, Etude, ii. pp. 12, 126); amore 
exact writer would perhaps have said 
ao Tov ‘O by kri. (cf. WM. p. 79 f.). 

kal dwO Toy émta mvEevpdTay KTA.] 
Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6, where after zy». 
the writer adds rov Oeov. Jewish 
angelology recognised seven angels of 
the Presence (Tob. xii. 15, Enoch xx. 
7, xc. 21; cf. Targum Jon. on Gen. 
xi. 7: “dixit Deus vii angelis qui stant 
coram illo”), Seven angels are men- 
PLONE Ole INNA OC myal Ima tteekvaumetttecs 
and some early interpreters were dis- 
posed to identify the “seven spirits 
of God” with such a group of angelic 
beings. Thus Andreas: émra 6e 
mvevpata Tovs énTa ayyéAous voeiv 
duvarov, and Arethas more confidently : 
Soxipwrepov de ayyéAous Tatra voew, 
urging that 4 eorw ever Tov Apovov 
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implies tyv olkercxny taki, ov THY 
iodrizov. But against this view must 
be set (1) the description of the ‘seven 
spirits’ in c. y. 6, with obvious re- 
ference to Zech. iy. 10; and (2) the 
apparent coordination of the spirits 
in this place with the Father and the 
Son. Bousset finds a parallel to this 
in Justin, ap. i. 6, but Justin’s Chris- 
tology is less consistent than that of 
the Apocalypse, where Christ is dis- 
tinguished from the angels (see upon 
this the notes to c. xxii. 8f., 16). 
Moreover, the N.T. rarely uses mvev- 
para of angels; Heb. i. 7, 14 is 
based on a quotation, and in Apoc. 
xvi. 13 f. mvevpara is qualified by 
axaOapra or Saipoviwv, which removes 
all ambiguity. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is safer to accept the alterna- 
tive followed by the best Latin com- 
mentators, Victorinus, Primasius, 
Apringius, Beatus (“sanctus scilicet 
Spiritus unus in nomine, virtutibus 
septiformis”) and offered as an al- 
ternative by Andreas (icws d€ kal 
érépws rovto vonOnoerat... did... TOV 
EnTa TVEULAT@Y TOY evepyElav TOU ayiov 
Tvedparos [onpatvouevar]). We may 
compare Heb. ii. 4 mvevparos ayiov 
peptopois, I Cor. xii. 10 draxpices 
TVEULAT@Y, ib. xiv. 32 mvevpata 7 po- 
gnrav, Apoc. xxii. 6 6 Geds tar 
Tvevpatav tay mpopytrav. Here the 
‘spirits’ are seven, because the 
Churches in which they operate are 
seven, An early interpretation con- 
nected them with the aspects of the 
myn? 9 enumerated in Isa. xi. 2 
uxx.; cf. Justin, dial. 87, and Ps.- 
Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde, p. 198), where 
the passage in Isaiah is quoted in the 
form dvamavoetat én avtov érra mvev- 
pata tov beov. Hence the Spiritus 
septiformis of Latin devotional theo- 
logy. But there is nothing to shew 
that the writer of the Apocalypse had 
Isa. Z.c. in his thoughts; moreover the 
septenary number appears there cnly 


in the uxx., to which comparatively 

little weight is assigned in this book. 
& évartov tov Opovov avrov antici- 

pates the vision of iv. 2, 5, g.v. The 


readings rar, a ecru (eiow), are gran- 


matical corrections for the rougher a: 
for the omission of the verb cf. ¢. v. 13 
may kricpa 6 ev tr. Nestle (Textual 
Criticism, p. 331) suggests that the 
original reading was ra. 

5. kal dmo’l. Xp., 6 paprus 6 motos | 
Grace and peace come also from the 
Person who received and communi- 
cated the revelation. “Amo “I. Xp., 
as in the Pauline form of salutation 
from Rom. i. 7 onwards; St John 
(2 Jo. 3) has mapd in’ the same 
sense. Since our Lord is the medium 
rather than the source of the Divine 
favour we might have expected é:a, 
as in Jo. i. 17 7 ydpis kat 7 aAndera dia 
*L Xp. éyévero. But the Son in His 
oneness with the Father may. also be 
regarded as the source of the gifts 
which He communicates. From this 
point the full title "Incots Xpioros 
disappears, unless we read it in the 
closing benediction (xxii. 21); else- 
where throughout the Apoc. Incots 
stands alone (i. 9 bis, xii. 17, xiv. 12, 
Qn (Shs MO) IO, SOs 7, Soak 7G, 
20)—a use which is rare except in 
the Gospels and the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. It may be the purpose of 
the writer to emphasize in this way 
the humanity of the glorified Christ, 
and His identity with the historical 
Person who lived and suffered. 

‘O pdprus 6 mords, and the other 
nominatives which follow, are the 
first examples of an anomaly which is 
common in the Apoc.; cf. ii. 13, 20, 
ili. 12 ete. Such irregularities may be 
partly attributable to Semitic habits 
of thought—a Greek could scarcely 
have permitted himself to use them ; 
but they are partly due to the cha- 
racter of the book and perhaps are 
parenthetic rather than solecistic ; 
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see the Introduction, ¢c. xi. Mdprus 
looks back to v. 2 rv paprupiay Inood, 
but the phrase 6 p. 6 mords has a 
wider reference; cf. Jo. iii. 11, 32 f, 
vill. 14 f., xviii. 37, 1 Tim. vi. 13; so 
Victorinus: “in homine suscepto per- 
hibuit testimonium in mundo”; we 
are reminded also of Prov. xiv. 5 
DYN IY, Isa. lv. 4 YAN? OvNd Ty, 
It occurs again in ¢. iii. 14 (¢.v.), where 
it is amplified (6 ’Aujv, 6 pdprus 6 rr. 
kat ddnOivos). 

0 mpwrorokos Tav vexpav] So St Paul 
in Col. i. 18 6s éorw 1 dpyy, mpwro- 
ToKOS €K TOY vexpov, and I Cor. xv. 20 
eynyeptat eK vexpov, amapyi) TOY KEKoL- 
tnpevov. Though others had risen, 
those e.g. who were raised by Him, 
yet as Alcuin (quoted by Trench) well 
observes, “nullus ante ipsum non 
moriturus surrexit.” In His capacity 
of ‘firstborn’ Jesus is further 6 dpyoy 
tov Baowéwov tis ys. Here John 
follows another line of thought, sug- 
gested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 28 
Kay® mpwToToKoy (7133) Onoopat avror, 
vwndov mapa (> ov) Tots Bacikevow 
ths ys. The Resurrection carried 
with it a potential lordship over all 
humanity (Rom. xiy. 9), not only over 
the Church (Col. d.c.). The Lord won 
by His Death what the Tempter had 
offered Him as the reward of sin (Mt. 
iv. 8f.); He rose and ascended to 
receive universal empire; cf. c. xix. 
12, 16 emt rv Kearny avrov diadjpara 
TOAAG...€XEL...Ovopia yeypaupéevov Bacu- 
Aed’s Bacriéwv. The words 6 dpyor tr. 
B. ths yns, Imperator regum terrae, 
stand appropriately at the head of a 


book which represents the glorified 
Christ as presiding over the destinies 
of nations. 

The threefold title pdprus...pwrd- 
Tokos...apyav answers to the three- 
fold purpose of the Apocalypse, which 
is at once a Divine testimony, a reve- 
lation of the Risen Lord, and a fore- 
cast of the issues of history. 

T@ ayurovre nuas Krr.| The first of 
the many doxologies of the book (iy. 
II, v. 9, 12f,, vii. 10, 12 etc.) is offered 
to Jesus Christ. “To Him that loves 
us and—the crucial instance of His 
love—loosed us from our sins at the 
cost of His blood.” The reading 
dyanjoavtt, though it represents a 
fact) (Jo. xill. 1, 34, xv. 9; Rom: vii 
37, Apoc. iii. 9) misses the contrast 
between the abiding aydrn and the 
completed act of redemption. Be- 
tween Avoavre and Aovoarte it is not 
so easy to decide. Ave apapriay is 
Biblical, see Job xlii. 9 (Lxx.), and the 
construction Avew amo occurs in Le. 
Mlle 10st) COV Vila 27) Cl eA pOCa aXe 7) 
AvOnoerar ex THs vdaxys. On the 
other hand Aovcavre yields a good 
sense, and presents a more usual 
metaphor; cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 4, Isa. 1. 16, 
18, 1 Cor. vi. 11, Eph. v. 26, Tit. iii. 5, 
Heb. x. 22; but it rests on inferior 
authority and may be “due to failure 
to understand the Hebraic use of ey 
to denote a price...and a natural 
misapplication of vii. 14” (WH.?, 
Notes, p. 136; ef. Nestle, Tertual 
Criticism, p. 332). It is interesting 
to find Plato by a play upon the 
words bringing together the two verbs 
in a very similar connexion: Crat. 
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405 B ovKody 6 KaOaipwy Oeds Kal 6 
drodvav Te kal amoAovay TaY TOLOUT@Y 
kako airvos ay ein; The assonance of 
Aovery and Ave abundantly accounts 
for the interchange of the two, not- 
withstanding the difference of mean- 
ing: one spelling or the other was 
adopted according to the sense pre- 
ferred; cf. Arethas: dvccoypadetrac 
tadta mpos dSiapopoyv évvoiay. "Ev T@ 
aipate: the blood, emblem of the 
sacrificed life, was the Avrpov (Me. x. 
45, note; cf. Rom. v. 9, 1 Pet. 1. 19, 
1 Jo. i. 7); for ev ‘at the price of’ 
(= 3) see 1 Chron. xxi. 24, Jer. xxxix. 
(xxxil.) 44, Apoc. Vv. 9 nydpacas TO 
Oe €v T@ aiwari gov. The gift of 
adeots auaptiay bestowed upon the 
Church on the very day of the Resur- 
rection (Jo. xx. 23) was an immediate 
result of the ‘loosing’ effected by the 
Cross; cf. Jo. xi. 44 AUoare avToy Kal 
adere, and Aug. ad loc. 

6. Kat éroinoey nuas Baowelar, iepeis 
xtr.] Beatus: “quia pro nobis passus 
est et resurrexit a mortuis, nostrum 
regnum ipse construxit.” The con- 
struction of the sentence requires kal 
mowoartr, but the writer more suo 
(see on v. 5, 6 paprus) suffers the new 
thought that rises in his mind to take 
the form of a parenthesis. 

As the apparatus testifies, early 
students of the book were driven to 
despair by the words which follow. 
They rest on Exod. xix. 6 “ye shall 
be to Me a kingdom of priests” 
(D903 nado, LXX. Bacidevov lepatev- 
pa, Aq. Baordela iepéwy, Symm., Th. Ba- 
othela iepeis, Vg. regnum sacerdotale). 
Exod. /.c. is quoted also in 1 Pet. ii. 9 
(where see Hort’s note), Apoc. v. 9 
(Baotrelav kal iepeis), Jubilees xvi. 13 


(ed. Charles, p. 116 note). As Dr Hort 
has shewn, the Lxx. probably read 
napnn, and the same reading is re- 
presented by Th. and in the Apoc. 
(on the frequent agreement of the 
latter with Th. see Salmon, Jntrod. 
to the N.T., p. 548 ff., and the writer's 
Introd. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 48). 
It is a further question whether Baor- 
Aefa in this passage means a nation 
under the government of a king, or a 
nation of kings; for the latter inter- 
pretation see the Jer. Targum cited by 


Charles é.c. (D°73) pobn). But, as 
Hort observes, “in Exodus ‘Kingdom’ 
is little more than a synonym of 
‘people’ or nation, with the idea of 
government by a king added”; and 
this sense suits the present context. 
The Apoc. is largely a protest against 
the Caesar-cult and the attitude of 
the Empire towards the Church, and 
at the outset it places the Divine 
Kingdom in sharp contrast to the im- 
perial power. As Israel when set free 
from Egypt acquired a national life 
under its Divine King, so the Church, 
redeemed by the Blood of Christ, con- 
stituted a holy nation, a new theocracy. 

‘Tepets stands in apposition to Ba- 
otXelav; iepay (Syrr., hums), kat 
iepeis are needless attempts to save 
the grammar. The members of the 
Church, a Kingdom in their corporate 
life, are individually priests; as Bede 
truly says: “nemo sanctorum est qui 
spiritualiter sacerdotii officio careat, 
cum sit membrum aeterni Sacerdotis.” 
Baptism inaugurates this priestly 
service (Eph. v. 26, Heb. x. 22, Tit. iii. 
5), which is fulfilled by the offering of 
living, reasonable, and spiritual sacri- 
fices (Rom. xii. 1, Heb. xiii. 15 f, 
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1 Pet. ii. 5). These are presented to 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
From another point of view the 
Christian priesthood is exercised to- 
wards both the Father and the Son, 
see ¢. Xx. 6 €vovra: lepeis Tod Geod kal 
Tov xpiotov; here the Father alone is 
named. Avrov should probably be 
taken with r@ 6e@ as well as with ro 
marpi (Jo. xx. 17, Apoe. iii. 12); if the 
Incarnate Son is not ashamed to call 
men His brethren (Heb. ii. 11), neither 
is He ashamed to call the Father His 
God. 

The Church, like Israel, is a great 
sacerdotal society. That there are 
special ministries within the body 
which belong to an ordained clerus, 
an lepoupyia Tov evayyediov committed 
to Apostles and their successors (Rom. 
xy. 16), in no way conflicts with the 
reality of the priesthood which is the 
privilege of every baptized member 
of Christ. 

avT@ 1 dda Kal TO Kparos xrd.] Se. 
TO ayandvre jpas Kat Avoavre KTX. Le. 
to Jesus Christ. The Apoc. freely 
associates Christ with the Father in 
doxologies; cf. v. 13 f., vii. 10. An 
equally unequivocal instance is to be 
found in 2 Pet. iii. 18; others which 
are cited from the Apostolic writings 
(1 Pet. iv. 11, Rom. xvi. 27, Heb. xiii. 
21, 2 Tim. iv. 18) are for various 
reasons open to doubt. The simple 
formula 1 dd£a eis tovs aidvas [rav 
aidvev] is found in 4 Mace. xviil. 24, 
Rom. lc., Gal. i. 5, etc. ; Kal ro Kparos 
is added in 1 Pet. fc, and other 
amplifications occur (cf. Mt. vi. 13, 
TH, be link be 17, vie 10, Jude 25, 
Apoce. v. 13, vii. 12); for further de- 
tails see Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, p. 168 ff. "Api is 
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well supported at the end of nearly 
all the N.T. doxologies ; it had taken 
its place at once in the worship of 
the Church as the éerevrypnois of the 
private members to the prayer or 
thanksgiving of the presiding Apostle 
prophet or presbyter (1 Cor. xiy. 16; 
Justin, ap. i. 65). 

7. (od épyerar pera Trav vepedav] 
To the doxology the writer adds a 
forecast of the coming of the Lord, 
to which he points as if it were 
already imminent. The words are 
from Dan. vii. 13 Th. eOedpovr...cat 
idov peta (LXX. emi) Trav vepedAay Tov 
ovpavot ws vids dvOparov épxopevos (cf. 
Me. xiii. 26, xiv. 62, notes; Acts i. 
9 ff, 1 Thess. iv. 17). The note thus 
sounded at the beginning of the book 
is repeated more than once at the end 
Gounl 7 ay zo), 

Kal Owerat adrov mas dbOadpos KTA.] 
With Dan. Zc. the Apocalyptist com- 
bines Zech. xii. 10. His reminiscence 
of Zech. agrees with the form which 
the words take in Jo. xix. 37 éWovrat 
eis ov e€exévtnaay (17P7), against the 
LXX. émiBAéyrovrae mpos pe avd ov 
Katwpxynoavtro (VP). Zahn (Lin- 
leitung, li. p. 563) argues that St John 
translated direct from the Hebrew, 
using a text which read as M.T.; but 
as efexévtrnoay appears also in Aq. and 
Th., and in an independent quotation 
by Justin, @éal. 32, it is more probable 
that both Gospel and Apocalypse were 
indebted to a Greek yersion of the 
prophecy other than the Lxx., perhaps 
to some collection of prophetic testi- 
monies. With dwera: avrov ras odd. 
comp. Didache xvi. 7 rote dWerat 6 
Koo pos Tov KU Lov epxopevoy. Kal oirues 
specifies a class already included in 
mas oO. (cf. Me. i. 5, note); otrwes is 
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generic (WM., p. 209), pointing not so 
much to the original crucifiers as to 
those who in every age share the 
indifference or hostility which lay 
behind the act. Kail covrovra: em av- 
rov (‘over Him,’ Vulg. super eum; cf. 
XViii. 9) maoa: ai dvdal ths yjs; the 
first three words are from Zech. xii. 12 
kal Koverat 7 yf Kata duAas vaAds. 
Mt., who also (xxiv. 30) blends Dan. 
vil. 13 with Zech. xii. 10, turns the 
sentence precisely as John does—a 
circumstance which increases the 
probability that the quotation came 
as it stands from a book of excerpts. 
Prim. renders: “et videbit eum omnis 
terra talem”; other Latin texts give 
“omnis caro terrae” or “omnes tribus 
terrae.” Did they read, with the 
Coptic and Armenian versions, oyov- 
rat avrov and add talem (i. q. éxkev- 
tnOévra) to relieve the monotony of 
the repeated dyovra: ? 

Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 117) inter- 
prets too narrowly: Gedcorvra 6 Tav 
°EBpalwy Sjuos Kal KoWovrar. Tacat ai 
pvaai strikes quite another note. 

Nat, auny unites the Greek and He- 
brew forms of affirmation, as Andreas 
remarks: rév avrov votv 7 Te “EAAnvide 
tT Te “EBpaixn yAwttn eonpaver, A 
somewhat similar combination is the 
aBBa o marnp of Mc. xiv. 36, where see 
note. The words vai, dunv, however, 
are not quite synonymous; from its 
associations duny possesses a religious 
character, which gives it greater 
solemnity; cf. 2 Cor. i. 20 doa yap 
emayyedia Geod, ev aitd rd vai: S10 
kat dv avrov ro aunv. Christ is Him- 
self o auny (ili. 14); 6 vai would be 
felt to be unbecoming. Elsewhere 
in the book (xiv. 13, xvi. 7, xxii. 20) 


the writer contents himself with the 
simple affirmation which sufficed for 
Christians in their ordinary inter- 
course (Mt. v. 37, Jas. v. 12); but in 
this extremely solemn announcement 
of the coming Parousia the double 
asseveration is in place. Hort inter- 
prets otherwise: “vai the Divine 
promise, aguny the human acceptance.” 

8. eyed eiye rd GAda Kal 7d @ xKrA.] 
The solemn opening of the book 
reaches its climax here with words 
ascribed to the Eternal and Almighty 
Father. 

To Gdga cai ro & is interpreted by 
7 apx7n kal TO réAos (Xxi. 6), 6 mpatos 
kal o €oxaros (xxii. 13); cf. Isa: xli. 4, 
xlili. 10, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. The book 
being for Greek readers, the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet are 
used, but there is doubtless a reference 
to the Jewish employment of &, Nn; 
cf. eg. Jalkut Rub. f. 17. 4 “ Adamus 
totam legem transgressus est ab Aleph 
usque ad Tau” (‘N TWN); 2b. f. 48. 4, 
where the contrary is said of Abra- 
ham. The symbol NS was regarded 
as including the intermediate letters, 
and stood for totality; and thus it fitly 
represented the Shekinah (Schoettgen, 
i. p. 1086). Early Christian writers 
enter at large into the mystical im- 
port of AQ, e.g. Tertullian, de monog, 
“duas Graecas litteras, summam et 
ultimam...sibi induit Dominus, uti... 
ostenderet in se esse initii decursum 
ad finem, et finis recursum ad initium; 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens 
per quem coepta est...proinde desinat 
quemadmodum et coepit.” So Clement 
of Alexandria, strom. iv. 25 § 158 sq. 
os tmavra év evOev Kai mayra: KvKXos 
yap 0 avros macayv trav duvapyewy eis 
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év eihoupevwy Kal évoupevav. dia TodTO 
adda kal 3 o Noyos eipyrat, ob povov Td 
téhos apxn yiverau kal redevTa madw 
emi thy dvwbev apyny, ovdapov didoracw 
AaBwv. See also Origen in Joann. 
t.i, 31. The phrase is seen to express 
not eternity only, but infinitude, the 
boundless life which embraces all while 
it transcends all, “fons et clausula om- 
nium quae sunt” (Prudentius, cathem. 
ix. 10 ff.). In xxii. 13 rd adda kal 
ro & is applied by Jesus to Himself, 
and this reference is assumed by the 
ancient interpreters in the present 
case (cf. Hippolytus adv. Noet. (ed. 
Lag. p. 48) etrev mavroxpdaropa Xpioror, 
Clem. Al. strom. iv. 25 § 159, Orig. de 
prince. i. 2, 10 “qui enim venturus 
est, quis est alius nisi Christus?” 
Andreas: 6 ypictos évradda Sndovra, 
and the passages cited above), but in- 
correctly, as the next words shew. 
A€yes Kiptos 6 Beds =). DN WRN, 
a phrase specially common in Ezekiel 
(vi. 3, II, Vii. 2 etc.), with whom and 
the rest of the O.T. prophets the 
Christian prophet of the Apocalypse 
associates himself by his use of it. 
‘O dy krd., see v. 4, note. ‘O mavro- 
kparwp, which in other books of the 
N.T. is found but once and then in 
a quotation (2 Cor. vi. 18), occurs 
again in Apoc. iv. 8, xi. 17, XV. 3, 
Xvi 7, 14, X1x. 6, (0s) xxi. 22. Like 
K. 6 Oeds, 6 mavtoxparwp is from the 
O.T., where the Lxx. use it for "1V 
in Job and in the other books for 
MINAS, K. 6 deds 6m. occurs in Hos. 


xii. 5 (6), and in Amos passim; in 
2, 3 Mace. o a. often stands alone. 
‘O mavroxpdtwp=6 mavtav Kpatav, 6 
mavrov e£ovoratwy (Cyril. Hier. catech. 
vili. 3), the All-Ruler rather than the 
Almighty (6 mavrodvvapos, Sap. vii. 23, 
xi. 17, xviii. 15); see Suicer ad v., and 
Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol, ii. 
p. 533f, or the editor’s Apostles’ 
Creed‘, p. 2o0f. 


9—20. VISION oF THE RISEN AND 
GLORIFIED CHRIST. 

Q. €yd “Iwavyns, 6 adeApos vpav 
xth.] From the ecstatic utterances of 
vv. 7, & the writer returns to his 
address to the Churches. “Eye ’L 
identifies him with the John of wz. 2, 
4, and is after the manner of the 
apocalyptic prophets when they relate 
their visions; cf. Dan. vii. 28, viii. 1 
eyd AavindA, Enoch xii. 3 éords 7ynv 
‘Evox, 4 Esdr. li. 33 “ego Esdras ac- 
cepi praeceptum,” Apoc. xxii. 8 kayo 
"I. 6 dxovov. ‘O adeAdds vpyay, while 
not claiming for John an official cha- 
racter, does not exclude it; cf. 2 Pet. 
iii. 15 6 dyamnros nuav adedA Pos Taidos. 
His purpose being to establish a com- 
munity of interests with the Churches, 
he is content with the title which 
Apostles and presbyters shared with 
other Christians (cf. Acts xv. 23 oi 
dmoaroAo Kal of mpeaBvrepor ddeAdot 
rois...ddeAgots...xaipev). Kat ouvkoc- 
Y@VOS KTA.: KoWwavety (-via, -vds, -viKOS) 
ouvkowwveiv (-vos) are Pauline words, 
but not exclusively so: cf. 1 Pet. iv. 
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> / ? => if lon / / } \ \ 
eyevouny ev TH vnow TH KadoupEry flarum ova Tov 


NOs Vous Uopielane) Opn sme33 A PO CHEN VAIL ar4e9 
for the construction with év cf. Mt. 
xxii. 30. The thought of a xowovia 
in suffering belongs to the stock of 
primitive Christian ideas; see 1 Pet. 
I, Gy P, Core 3 Gh TAIL SL Tey aie Ww 
guvKowarnoavres ov Ty Orie. Odiyret 
.. Baotheia...vaopnovn: for Adis see 
Me. iv. 17, note, xiii. 19, Jo. xvi. 33; 
for BaowWeia, Le. xii. 32, xxii. 29, Jas. 
Hie 5, et eLh i229 Thy 1 5)s vmopovy 
is not less constantly connected with 
the Christian life (Le. viii. 15, xxi. 19, 
Rom. vy. 3 7 Odiyus vropovny Karepya- 
(Gott Nabil, AREY Nae, mh Ase 1 otrh 
10, xiii, 10, xiv. 12), and with the 
coming Kingdom (2 Tim. ii. 12 e/ 
Uropevomev kal oupBacirevoopuev). The 
obvious order is OAiWis, vropovn, 
Baotreia; but that which is adopted 
here has the advantage of leaving on 
the reader’s mind the thought of the 
struggle which still remains before 
the kingdom is attained. The juxta- 
position of Oris and BacwXeia (Beatus: 
“yretributionem tribulationis regnum”) 
is quite usual, cf. Acts xiv. 22 dua 
Today Oriewy Set nuas eioedAeiv eis 
Thy Bacwdelay tov Geov. “Ev “Ingo, 
equivalent to the Pauline év Xpicr, 
ev Xptor@ “Incod: on the use of the 
personal name in the Apoc. see 2. 5, 
note. The whole life of a Christian, 
whether he suffers or reigns or waits, 
is in wnion with the life of the In- 
carnate Son. 

On the question whether John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee 
see the Introduction, ¢. xv. 

eyevouny ev TH vnow TH Kad, Tarpo 
xt\.] Patmos, Patino, one of the 
Sporades, though seldom mentioned 
by ancient writers (Thue. iii. 33, Strab. 
X. 5, 13, Plin. A, N. iv. 23), finds a 
place in the inscriptions (C/G 2261, 
2262 etc.), and its safe harbourage 
must have made it a place of some 
importance to navigators; see Renan, 
DAntechrist, p. 372 £., who remarks : 
“on a tort de la représenter comme 


un écueil, comme un désert. Patmos 
fut et redeviendra peut-étre une des 
stations maritimes les plus impor- 
tantes de YArchipel.” Lying in the 
Icarian Sea between Icaria and Leros, 
about 40 miles 8.W. by W. from Mile- 
tus, it was “the first or last stopping- 
place for the traveller on his way from 
Ephesus to Rome or from Rome to 
Ephesus.” The island forms a crescent 
with its horns facing eastward (H. F. 
Tozer, Islands of the Aegean, p. 179); 
the traditional scene of the Apoca- 
lypse (rd omydaov tis amoxcdiWews) 
and the monastery of St John ‘are 
towards the southern horn. The 
locality has doubtless shaped to some 
extent the scenery of the Apocalypse, 
into which the mountains and the sea 
enter largely; see Stanley, Sermons 
in the East, p. 230. John found 
himself (eyevduny, v. 10) in Patmos, 
not as a traveller or a visitor, but 
dua Tov Adyov Tov Geod Kal THY pap- 
Tupiav “Ingod. For the phrase as a 
whole cf. v. 2, note; 7) papr. “I. occurs 
again xli. 17, xix. 1o (where see note), 
xx. 4. Here “the word of God and 
the witness of Jesus” are not as in 
». 2 the Apocalypse itself, but the 
preaching of the Gospel: for 6d. r. 6. 
in this sense cf. 1 Jo. ii. 7, 1 Th. ii. 13, 
2 Tim. ii. 9, and for 7 yw. 7.1, Jo. viii. 
13f. The meaning may be either that 
John had gone to the island to carry 
the Gospel thither, or that he was 
sent to Patmos as an exile (cf. Pliny, 
l. c.) because of his preaching. The 
latter view is confirmed (a) by the 
use of dca in vi. 9, xx. 4; (0) by ovr 
Kowovos ev TH Oder, Which suggests 
that the writer has in view his own 
sufferings é€y “Incod; (c) by an early 
and practically unanimous tradition 
of the Church: ef. Tert. de praescr. 
36 “apostolus Joannes...in insulam 
relegatur,” Clem. Al. quis dives 42 
TOU TUpavvov TeAEUTNOAYTOS amo THS 
Tlatwov tis vyoov pernrOev emt thy 
"Eqdeoov, Orig. in Mt. t. xvi. 6 6 Se 
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‘Popaioy Bacirevs, ws 7 mapadocrs di- 
darker, katedixace Tov “Iwavyny paprv- 
povyra Oia Tov THs aAnOelas Adyov eis 
Ildrpov thy vncov. See also Hus. H. £. 
ii. 18; Hieron. de virr. ill. 10. 

10. éyevouny év mvevpare Krr. | Eivar 
ev mvevjare is the normal condition of 
Christians, in contrast with efvac év 
capki (Rom. vill. 9); yevéoOae ev mv. 
denotes the exaltation of the prophet 
under inspiration ; see Hz. iii. 12, 14, 
XXXV1i. 1, and ef. Acts xxii. 17 eyévero... 
yevéo Oat pe ev exoracec—the return to 
anon-ecstatic state being described as 
ev €aur@ y. (Acts xii. 11). The phrase 
ey. ev mv. is repeated c. iv. 2 g.v. "Ev 
Th kuptaxy nuepa: the second é» dates 
the revelation ; it was vouchsafed on 
the Lord’s Day; on the dative of time, 
with or without a preceding ev, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 119 f. “H kupiaxy nuepa, 
the day consecrated to the Lord ; cf. 1 
Cor. xi. 20 ovK €or Kupiaxoy Setmvov 
phayeiv, ‘it is not (possible) to eat a 
Supper of the Lord.’ ‘The Lord’s day,’ 
according to the analogy of writings 
some of which are but a few decades 
later than the Apoc., is the first day 
of the week, the day of the Lord’s 
Resurrection; cf. Didache 14 kara 
kuptakny d€ Kuplou cuvayGevres khacare 
aprov, Ign. Magn. 9 kara kupsakny 
(avres (see Lightfoot’s note), Lv. Petri 
9 eméhwoxev 7 Kupiakn, ib. 11 OpOpov de 
ths Kuptaxns ; Melito of Sardis wrote 
mept kuptakns (Hus. H. #. iv. 26). Since 
all the early examples are from Asia 
Minor, it is not improbable that the 
term arose in Asiatic circles; but be- 
fore the end of the second century it 
was used generally, cf. Dionysius of 
Corinth ap. Kus. HZ. £. iv. 23 ryv 


anpepov ody KuptaKny ayiay 7uépav 


Sunyayopev, Clem. Al. strom. vii. 12, 
Tert. cor. 3, orat. 23, anim. 9 (dies 
dominicus, or dominicae resurrec- 
tionis, dominica sollemnia). To in- 
terpret ev rp Kupiaxn ny. here as = ev 
Tn tmapovola (Hort) seems to introduce 
a thought foreign to the context; it 
is not Christ at His coming who is 
revealed, but Christ present with the 
Church on earth. The exile of Pat- 
mos, shut out from the weekly Break- 
ing of the Bread in the Christian 
assembly at Ephesus, finds the Lord’s 
Presence in his solitude. Bede: “con- 
gruum quoque spirituali visioni tem- 
pus indicat.” 

kal Kovca oricw pov pwvnv KTA.] 
The Seer follows Ez. iii. 12 kat dvé- 
aBev pe mvedpa, kal fKovca Katona bev 
pov kal nkovoa chovnv. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lyc. 23, cited by Wetstein: dxotca 
6& havny eomep avOperov tios e&6- 
miabev éritiwa@vtos ait. The Voice 
comes with startling suddenness as 
from one who, approaching from be- 
hind, is unobserved until he speaks. 
"OmicOev is a correction for the less 
exact omicw: for dricw ‘behind’ ef. 
xii. 15. Meyadnv: cf. v. 223 os oad- 
meyyos looks back to the theophany 
of Sinai (Exod. xix. 16 dav rijs 
oddnuyyos yee péya: cf. Heb. xii. 
19 cddmyyos Axo Kal Porn pnudrar), 
but the trumpet blast had already 
acquired Christian associations (Mt. 
xxiv. 31, 1 Th. iv. 16). Here it is 
probably the voice of Christ’s Angel 
(©. 1) rather than of Christ Himself, 
whose utterance is otherwise described 
(v.15); see Benson, Apocalypse p. 95 n. 
Aeyovons for Aéyovcay, by hypallage ; 
the true antecedent is not cdAmyyos 
but doviv weyadnv. 
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II. 6 Bdémes ypaoy eis BiBXiov] 
The vision was not for John’s per- 
sonal benefit only, but for transmission 
to the Church; cf. Me. iv. 22, note. 
It brought with it to the Seer the 
responsibility of witnessing to what 
he had seen (v. 2), and the witness 
must be borne in a literary form (2. 19). 
BeBAloy (cf. vy. 1 ff, x. 2, 8), a papyrus 
roll, as distinguished from a parch- 
ment book ; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 13 ra BiBXia, 
padtata tas pepBpavas. The Apoca- 
lypse formed a povoBiBrov, the length 
of which “may be estimated at 15 feet” 
(Kenyon, Text. Crit. p. 30); on the 
length to which such rolls sometimes 
ran see the same writers Pu/aeo- 
graphy of Greek papyri, p. 17 f. 

kal mé€uxpov rais émra exkAnolats KTA. | 
Cf. v. 4, note. The messenger would 
carry the roll to each of the Churches 
in turn, and by each it would be read 
and probably copied; cf. Col. iv. 16, 
Polye. Phil. 13. His route is indicated 
by the order in which the Churches 
are named. Starting from Ephesus, he 
is to proceed northward to Smyrna and 
Pergamumn, and from Pergamum in a 
south-easterly direction to Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
doubtless making his way back to 


Ephesus along the valley of the Mae- 
ander; the reverse order (Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thya- 
tira, Pergamum, and Smyrna) would 
have been less natural in view of the 
importance of Smyrna and Pergamum. 
As to the roads which connected the 
seven cities see Ramsay, History of the 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 164 ff. ; 
and his art. on Roads and Travel 
in N.T. times, in Hastings’ D. B. v. 
Starting from Ephesus the Cyzican 
road conducted the traveller to Per- 
gamum, whence another road led 
through Thyatira Sardis and Phila- 
delphia to the valley of the Lycus. 
See the Introduction, c. y., and the 
accompanying map. 

The book is sent to the several 
cities (eis "Edecoy xrd.; on the direc- 
tive sense of e’s see Blass, Gr. p. 122, 
and ef. Acts xxi. 1), for the use of 
the Christian communities in them 
(rats éxxAnoias: ef. Gal. i. 2), On the 
localities see the notes to ii. 1, 8, 12, 
IRS WG diy Ye IVA 

12. kal éeréorpeWa Brérew tH ho- 
ynv xtr.|} For emorpépew convertere 
se cf. Acts xv. 36, xvi. 18, and for 
Nadeiy perd (= OY 134, Gen. xxxi. 24, 
29) see Me. vi. 50 (note), Jo. iv. 27, ix. 
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37, Xiv. 30, Apoc. iv. 1, x. 8, xvii. 1, xxi. 
9, 15. “Hrus eAdde, i.e. ris Fv 6 Nadav. 
On turning, John’s attention was at 
first arrested by seven golden lamp- 
stands (cf. Mc. iv. 21, note; Arethas 
ad l.: uxvias S€ avras eByvdpacev ov 
Avyxvous, Ws THs Avxvias olkeiov Pas ovK 
€xovons, GAN dyna povov ovons Tod 
Avyvov). In the Lxx. Avyvia answers to 
319, the candelabrum bearing seven 
lamps (Avxvor, M73), which according 
to P in Exod. xxv. 36 ff. were placed 
in the Tabernacle outside the second 
veil (cf. Heb. ix. 2). Solomon’s Temple 
had five Avyvia on the right side and 
five on the left before the oracle 
(1 Kings vii. 49 = 35 uxx.), but in 
Zechariah’s vision (iv. 2) the one Avyvia 
reappears with its seven Avxvor; see 
also 1 Mace. iv. 49 f., 2 Mace. i. 8, x. 3; 
Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. 5, and comp. the 
representation on the Arch of Titus 
(W. Knight, Arch of T, p. 109 ff.). 
Our writer, more suo, takes from each 
source the features which lend them- 
selves to his conception—the septenary 
number from Exodus and Zechariah, 
the row of separate Avxviae from 
Kings. On the symbol see 2. 20. 

53. kal €v perm ToY huxXYLaY 6 potoy 
vidv dvOpadrrov] A second glance shewed 
a human form in the middle of the 
row, either behind the fourth Avxvia, 
or moving freely from one to another 
(ii. 1). “Opotoy vidv avOp. is doubtless, 
both here and in xiv. 14, from Dan. 
Vii. 13 woe 33 LXXx. Th. os vids avOp.; 
the recurrence of éuovoy vidv in xiv. 14 
(where it is supported by A) sug- 
gees that this use of 6pooy (as ‘if 

“on ady. like oiov,” Hort) is due 
to the translation employed by our 


writer, who elsewhere consistently 
uses the dative after djo10s (see i. 15, 
1A Ca kA) bis, etc., 20 times in all). 
Yids avOpadrov, ‘a son of man,’ a human 
being, with allusion perhaps to our 
Lord’s application of Daniel J. c. to 
Himself (Me. xiii. 26); yet not to be 
taken as equivalent to 6 vids rod avépa- 
mou, Which outside the Gospels appears 
only in Acts vii. 56. The glorified 
Christ is human, but transfigured : 
Victorinus : “stmdlem dicit post mor- 
tem devictam, cum ascendisset in 
caelos.” Irenaeus, who (iv. 20. 11) 
quotes the passage at length, well says 
that John sees in it “ sacerdotalem et 
gloriosum regni eius adventum” ; the 
form is at once priestly and royal. 
evdedupevoy Todnpn Kal mepieC@opéevov 
xtA.|] The clothing is first described. 
Tlodnpns (sc. yrrav), poderis, O. L. and 
Vulg., ef. Roensch, Zéala u. V., p. 245, 
am. Ney. in the N.T., but used in the 
Lxx. of Exodus for various priestly 
garments, as the breastplate (jU’N, 
cc, xxv. 6 (7), xxxv. 8 (9)), the ephod 
(xxviii. 27 (31)), the robe of the ephod 
VD, XXViil. 4, xxix. 5); cf. Jos. antt. 
lil. 7. 4 0 5€ dpyxvepevs Koopetrar prev Kat 
TaUTN ... eTmEvou 'Tapevos 8° e& vakivov 
Tem ounjLevor XLT ova, modnpns O€ € €OTL Kat 
outros: peelp KaNetTal KaTa THY NueTEepay 
yrocoap, (évn repraplyyerat tr. But 
perhaps the reference is rather to the 
Prophets, e.g. Zech. ili. 4, where 6 
modipns = NI¥ON, the High Priest’s 
robes of state, or Ez. ix. 2f., 11, where 
it=DO72, the linen vesture of the 
man with the inkhorn; cf. Dan. x. 5 
Th. dypp eis evdeSupevos Baddeiv. The 
modnpns is thus seen to denote dignity 
or high office, usually but not neces- 
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sarily the office of High Priest (cf. 
Sap. Xvi. 24, Sir. xlv. 8); the ancient 
commentators are perhaps too positive 
on this point, e.g. Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) 
“aliquid vero sacerdotale, ut podere” ; 
Victorinus: “in veste talart, id est 
sacerdotali”; Arethas: ws apycepéa Tov 
dvw kata Thy Taéw Medxoédex. Nor 
does the (#vn ypuca quite determine 
the highpriestly character of the 
costume: the High Priest’s girdle was 
of linen richly embroidered (Exod. 
RAKING 2O—=AXAVI. 137 LKX.), with=a 
liberal use of gold thread (Jos. antt. 
1. ¢., xputov cvvupacpevov); the golden 
girdle points rather to Daniel’s vision 
(x. 5 Th. oodts avrot repreCwopévn 
ev ypvaiwa Qpag). In 1 Mace. x. 89 a 
golden clasp (adpz7) is a royal distine- 
tion. On the whole, as Hort says, 
“not improbably the conception is 
that of sacred repose....So the gods 
were represented in a wodnpns.” Xpv- 
oay is characterised by Blass (Gr., 
p- 24) as a gross blunder ; more pro- 
bably it is a colloquialism to which 
the writer was accustomed—that it is 
from his pen its retention in 8* A C 
leaves little doubt. 

Ipods Trois pacrois. High girding is 
said to haye been usual when the 
modnpns Was worn: Jos. antt. vii. 2 
gare b€ Touro TO évdupa Trodnpns xiTav 
...0y emi(avyurvtat Kata otnOos odtyov 
THs pagxaAns vrepavea. Of. Apoc. xv. 6, 
where beings of angelic rank are 
mepie(wopevor mept ta ornOn Covas 
xpuoas. For mpds with the dat. ef. 
Me. y. 11 note, Jo. xx. 11, see Blass, 
Gr. p. 140. The ss. vary (see app. 
crit.) between pacroits, pac Gots, paCois ; 


ef. W. Schm., p. 59, Blass, G7. p. 24. 


The lexicographers endeavour to dis- 
tinguish the forms (e.g. Suidas: patos 
Kuplws emt avdpos...uacOos Kal paords 
kuptws emt yuvatkos), but the distinction 
does not seem to have been observed. 
14. 4 d€ Kear} adtrod...ds yor} 
From the costume the Seer proceeds 
to describe the person of the Central 
Figure. He has in view the locus 
classtcus Dan. vii. 9 (Th. ro evdupa 
avTov ws yay AevKov, Kal 7 Opi& THs 
KepaAfs avtov waet prov Kxabapov), 
where however the white hair belongs 
to the Ancient of Days. The transfer 
of this feature to the Son of Man is 
the more striking since Enoch (xlvi. 1, 
ed. Charles, p. 127) adheres strictly 
to Daniel’s account. Our writer's 
Christology leads him frequently to 
assign to the glorified Christ attri- 
butes and titles which belong to the 
Father, e.g. in i. 18, ii. 8, v. 12, xxii. 13. 
Ancient expositors find in the hair 
white as snow a symbol of the eternal 
preexistence of the Son; e.g. Andreas: 
el yap kat mpdoodaros O¢ nas, adda 
kal apxaios, paddov d€ mpoaiduios, and 
this view seems to be justified by 
Daniel’s }*01? p’AY, Yet the figure 
cannot be pressed ; white hair, though 
regarded as honourable (Lev. xix. 32, 
Prov. xvi. 31), yet suggests decay, 
whereas Jesus Christ is unchangeable ; 
cf. ad Diogn. 11 otros 6 aw apyis, 
6 Kavos haveis Kat madaos evpeGeis Kal 
mavrore véos...0 dei. “Qs xiv perhaps 
adds the thought of His sinlessness 
(Ps. 1. (li.) 9, Isa. i. 18, Mt. xxviii. 3). 
kal of bfOadpol avrov ws Prog rrupos | 
Cf ii. 18, xix, 12. In Dan: vii..9 it is 
the throne of the Ancient of Days 
which is PAE wvpods, but in x. 6 the 
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man clothed in linen has eyes ocet 
Aaurrades rupds, and the latter passage 
is perhaps in view here. The meta- 
phor is common, as Wetstein shews, 
in Greek and Roman authors (e.g. 
Homer, J7. xiii. 474 odOadpoi & dpa 
oi mupt Adumerov, Verg. Aen. xii. 102 
“oculis micat acribus ignis”), and in- 
deed in descriptive writings of every 
age and country. The penetrating 
glance (Apringius: “inevitabile lumen 
oculorum™”), which flashed with quick 
intelligence, and when need arose with 
righteous wrath, was noticed by those 
who were with our Lord in the days 
of His Flesh (Me. iii. 5, 34, v. 32, 
X. 21, 23, xi. 11, notes, Le. xxii. 61), 
and finds its counterpart, as the Seer 
now learns, in the Risen and Ascended 
Life. 

15. kal of modes avtov dpo.oe xadko- 
ABave xrr.] Cf Dan. x. 6 Th. re 
okéAn @s Opacis xadrkod oridPBovros, 
LXX. of 1ddes woel xadkos eLactparTav 
(dp nyny }YD); the expression is 
due ultimately to Ez. i. 7, where the 
same Heb. is similarly rendered by 
the uxx. See also Hz. vill. 2 idov 
dpoliwpa avdpos...amd ris aadvos avTov 
tmepavw os dpacis HAéxtpov (PVD 
nepvind), XadxoriBavos (here and 
c. ii. 18 only) is a word of unusual 
difficulty. Suidas defines it as eidos 
NA€KTPOU TiuL@Tepoy ypvood, adding: 
Zor 5€ TS HAEKTpoy aAXNOTUTOY xXpUTiov 
peurypevov veh@ kal Audeia (cf. Plin. 
H. N. 33. 4 where 7Aexrpoy is a mix- 
ture of gold and silver). A somewhat 
similar sense is yielded by the Latin 
versions, which render yadxodiBave by 
aurichalco or orichalco (so, with or 
without the addition of Libani, Cypr. 
test. ii. 26, Victorinus, Primasius, Bea- 
tus, etc. ), a word which seems to have 
meant a mixture of metals similar to 
brass or bronze; cf. Verg. Aen. xii. 87 


ah Be 


“auro squalentem alboque orichalco 
...loricam,” on which Servius remarks: 
“apud maiores orichalcum pretiosius 
metallis omnibus fuit.” A precious 
metal, bright and flashing, would suit 
the present context well, but the 
explanation leaves the form yadxoX/- 
Bavos unexplained. Arethas offers the 
alternatives: etre rév ev TO AcBave TO 
Spec petaddevopevov...yolv, etre Kal 
Tov xadxkoeLOH A(Bavoy vonréoy bv larpav 
maides appeva kadovow. The former 
conjecture is unsupported, and seems 
to require ABavoyadkw; the latter 
finds some confirmation in a fragment 
of Ausonius, cited by Salmasius exercit. 
810 6 AiBavos éxet tpla €idn dévdpar, 
kal 0 ev appnv errovopacerat Xadkoni- 
Bavos, jAvoeLd1s Kal ruppos Hyouv EavOds. 
But ‘brass-coloured frankincense’ is 
not a very apposite metaphor, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Greek 
interpreters to educe a mystical mean- 
ing from it. The etymology proposed 
by Bochart (329, xarkos, brass at a 
white heat) is even less tolerable. On 
the whole, with our present know- 
ledge, it is best to follow the guidance 
of Suidas and the Latin versions and 
regard yaAxod. as the name of a mixed 
metal of great brilliance, leaving the 
etymology uncertain. 

Feet of brass represent strength 
and stability (contrast Dan. ii. 33, 41) ; 
such a mystical interpretation as that 
of Andreas (modes rod ypicrov oi 
amooToXot) is unnecessary and impro- 
bable. 

The reading os ey kaplve merupo- 
pérns (SC. Tis yadKoArBavov), is recom- 
mended by its difficulty. If merupo- 
peve is preferred, the reference must 
still be to yadkodBdve, for xapivos 
seems to be invariably fem. (cf. Mt. 
xii. 42, 50, Apoc. ix. 2); memupwpévor 
is probably a correction intended to 
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bring the part. into line with oi mddes 
...opolo. For mrupodaéa used of a 
glowing metal see Eph. vi. 16 ra BéAn 
..T@ Temupwpeva aSeca, with Dean 
Robinson’s note. In Apoc. iii. 18, 
xpucloyv rerupwpévor, the sense clearly 
is ‘refined by having passed through 
the fire, and R.V. adopts this meaning 
here ; but ‘glowing’ suits the context 
better ; the metal is not only of the 
finest and brightest, but it is aglow as 
if still in the crucible. 

kat 1) @ovy avtov ws gd. vdaTov 
no\Aav| Cf. Ez. xliii. 2, where the 
yoice of the God of Israel is 0° bip> 
DD, In Dan. x. 6, from which many 
of the details of this description are 
taken, the voice of the Angel is aIp2 
}00, like the confused roar of a great 
multitude; but at Patmos it is the 
roar of the Aegean which is in the 
ear of the Seer. It is instructive to 
contrast 3 Regn. xix. 12 ¢wv7 avpas 
exrAs: the Divine Voice can be of 
the gentlest or the most appalling as 
occasion requires. Irenaeus (iv. 14. 
2) finds a mystical sense in védarwy 
mo\Aov: “vere enim aquae multae 
Spiritus.” 

16. kat €xav ev t7 beEa yerpt avrod 
dorépas érta| To the Semitic mind 
the stars of heaven were in the Hand 
of God (cf. Job xxxviii. 31f., Isa. xl. 
12), and would fall (Me. xiii. 25, Apoc. 
yi. 13) if the support were withdrawn. 
No particular constellation or group 
of planets can be intended by the 
anarthrous é77a aotépas ; the number 


is determined by the requirements of 
the symbolism (2. 20). 

kat €k TOU GTOpatos avrod poudaia 
dictouos|] The elements of this bold 
conception are as usual from the 
O.T.; see Isa. xi. 4 warager yqv ro 
oye TOU oTouaTes avTod, Xlix. 2 €OnKxev 
TO oTOoUa pov ws payaipay o€etav: 
cf. Eph. vi. 17 ryv paxaipay Tod mvev- 
patos 6 eat priya Oeov, Heb. iv. 12 6 
Aoyos Tov Geovd...tToweTepos Umép macav 
pdxaipay Sicropov. The image is 
repeated in Apoc. xix. 15 in the de- 
scription of the armed and militant 
‘Word of God.” There is a fine 
parallel in Sap. xviii. 15 6 mavrodv- 
vap.os cov Adyos dm ovpav@y...amotopos 
ToewoTHs...7AaTo...gihos of thy 
dvumckpttoy émiraynv cov pépwov. For 
poudaia Sicropos see Ps. cxlix. 6, Sir. 
xxi. 3. “Poudaia, used in N.T. in the 
Apoe. only, except Le. ii. 35, occurs 
frequently throughout the txx. from 
Gen. iii. 24 onwards as a synonym of 
payarpa, both words being used to 
translate 131; in strictness, it was a 
large blade of Thracian origin (for a 
full account see Hastings, D.B. iv. 
p. 634). Aicrouos answers to the Heb. 
nS IY or MDD, but it is used in 
connexion with the sword even by 
the Greek poets (e.g. Eur. Hel. 983 
dicropov Eidos). The sword is re- 
garded as proceeding, like the spoken 
word, from the mouth; “this last 
image is not so strange as appears 
at first sight, for the short Roman 
sword was tongue-like in shape” 
(Hastings, 7. ¢.). With éxsopevouévn 
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kal n dvs avTrovd ws oO WALos KTA.] 
Cf. Jud. y. 31 of dyamdyres avrov ws 
€£080s (avaroAn, A) nAiov év Ouvdpet 
avrov, Mt. xiii, 43 of Sixatoe éxdap- 
vovcw os 6 Adwos, Apoc. xX. I 7d 
mpocwmov avtrov ws 6 HAtos. Slay. 
Enoch i. 5, ed. Charles, , “their 
faces shone like the sun.” If the John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee, 
he could scarcely have failed to think 
of the Transfiguration which antici- 
pated the glory of the ascended Christ, 
when ¢dAapev TO mpdcwrov avTov ws 
6 jAvos (Mt. xvii. 2). Andreas refers 
to Mal. iv. 2: nALos yap éott Stkato- 
ovvyns. “Ovus=mpocwror, though fairly 
common in the Lxx., occurs in the 
N.T. only here and in Jo. xi. 44 (ef. 
vil. 24). ‘Qs qaiver, a constructio 
praegnans: “as the sun shines [when 
he shines] in his might.” 

17. kal bre etSov avrov, éreca kth. ]} 
Cf. Isa. vi. 5, Hz. i. 28, Dan. vill. 17, 
x. 9, 11, Enoch xiv. 14, 24, Le. v. 8. 
Beatus: “fragilitatis suae et humili- 
tatis et subiectionis pavore perter- 
ritus corruit.” Asa whole the passage 
is moulded on Dan. x. 8 f. Lxx. idod 
mvevpa émeotpahn er eye els pOopay, 
kat ov kaTioxyvoa.. eye Auny TENT WOKS 
émt mpoowmoy pee emt THY yay. kal idovd 
xElpa mpoorryayé pot (Th. xelp amrTowern 
pov), kai nyepev pe. That the right 
hand holds seven stars does not hinder 
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it from being laid on the Seer, for the 
whole representation is symbol and 
not art. The Hand which sustains 
Nature and the Churches at the same 
time quickens and raises individual 
lives. With €@nxev thy decay avrov 
xtr., cf. Mt. xvii. 7 mpoondOev 6 
"Inoots kal aydpevos avtav eimev Eyép- 
Onre kat pr poBeioGe—another point 
of contact between this vision and 
the history of the Transfiguration. 
Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) reminds us that 
the awful Form which John saw was 
that of Him on whose breast he had 
lain at the Last Supper. 

py poBod- eyw eiye xrdr.| The words 
recall another scene in the Gospels 
(Me. vi. 50); both px PoBod and eya 
ejuc were familiar sounds to the ear 
of an Apostle. On the other hand 
6 mpaTos Kal 0 €xaros go back to Isa. 
xliv. 6 (mas YN] PYNTDIN), xlviii. 12, 
a title of the God of Israel ascribed, 
according to the writer's habitual 
practice, to the exalted Christ (cf. 
vv. 5 f., 8 notes and the Introduction, 
p. clxi.). It is given to Him again in 
c. Xxii. with enlargements which leave 
no doubt as to its significance (xxii. 
13 eyo eipe TO ada kal Td &, 6 mp. Kal 
6 &, 7 4px Kal ro TéXos; see note ad /.). 
The reading of A (mpwroroxos) here 
and in ii. 8 is probably a mere re- 
miniscence of i. 5. 

18. kat o (ov, Kal eyevouny vekpos 
xrd.] ‘O (dv is another Divine title 
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based on the O.T,, cf. Beds Cy (°0 DN) 
in Jos. iii. 10, Ps. xli. (xlii.) 3, Ixxxiii. 
(Ixxxiv.) 3, Hos. i. 10 (ii. 1), and the 
formulae (7 Kupios, (6 eyes (TINY 10, 
8 1D) in Deut. xxxii. 4o, Isa. xlix. 
18, Jer. v. 2, Dan. xii. 7. In the N.T. 
beds Cv or 6 eds 6 ¢. is used freely 
(Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63, Acts xiv. 15, 
Rom. ix. 26, 2 Cor. iii. 3, vi. 16, 1 Th. 
i. 9, 1 Tim. iii. 15, iv. 10, Heb. iii. 12, 
be Twi be Bry ae ee, 1 sy, AL Nye 
phrase is 6 (av els rov aidva (Sir. 
XVili. 1) or els Tovs aidvas Tay aidver 
(Apoc. iv. 9f., x. 6, xv. 7). Ono (ov 
as applied to Christ we have a 
comment in words ascribed to Christ 
Himself, Jo. v. 26: domep yap 6 marnp 
exe Cwnv ev é€auT@, ovrws Kai To vid 
eSwxeyv Gon éxew ev cavtd. According 
to the Johannine Christology, the Son 
is o (ov by the communication of the 
Father’s Life; He is 6 (av ek rod 
(avTos. 

As a title of the God of Israel and 
of the Church 6 ¢éy places Him in 
sharp contrast with the dead or in- 
animate gods of heathenism. Here, 
in its reference to Christ, it draws 
another contrast scarcely less pointed: 
eyo elpt...0 Cav, Kal éyevounv veKpos. 
The antithesis is twofold ; éyevouny is 
opposed to efui as in Jo. i. 1, 14, viii 
58, and vexpds to (av (Or ig. in Joann. 
t. 1. 31 (34)), Ciplshiewiiesmer, Hoppn 
Beov v Umapyor.. YEVvopmevos Umnkoos pexpe 
Gavarov, where however the shock of the 
contrast is broken by the intervening 
clause oynpare evpeOels os avOpwmos. 
Nexpos takes up ws vexpdos of v. 17; 
the Lord Who says My dood, had 
experience, not of the semblance of 
death, but of its reality. Kat idov (av 
eiys (Burton, § 409); not here 6 ¢é», 
for it is the restored human life 


which is now in view, not the essential 
life of Godhead; nor again (av éye- 
vouny or (naa (Rom. xiv. 9), for atten- 
tion is directed to the life which the 
Lord still lives, and not to the historical 
fact of His resurrection. The risen 
life of Jesus Christ is henceforth 
concurrent with His Divine life, eis 
Tous aidvas tay aidver ; cf. Rom. vi. 9 
eyepOels ek vexpay ovKére arroOuiprKet. 
kal €xw Tas Kdeis TOU Oavdrov Kal Tov 
adov| Death and Hades are joined 
again in vi. 8, xx. 13 f.; the conception 
fluctuates between two localities (xx. 
13), and two personalities (vi. 8); here 
it is difficult to determine which view 
is uppermost. Other instances of 
quasi-personification of Death and 
Hades (NY) are Ps. xlviii. (xlix.) 15, 
Hos. xiii. 14 (cited 1 Cor. xv. 54f.). 
The ‘gates of Death’ appear in Ps. ix. 
14, cvi. (cvii.) 18, and the ‘gates of 
Hades’ in Isa. xxxviii. 10, Sap. xvi. 13, 
Mt. xvi. 18; see also Job xxxviii. 17 
murwpot dé adov idovtes oe emrnéay, a 
passage connected by Christian inter- 
preters with the descensus ad inferos. 
To “have the keys of Death and of 
Hades” is to possess authority over 
their domain ; cf. Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. 
iii. 7, ix. I, XX. I (notes). According 
to Rabbinical teaching, this is the 
sole prerogative of God; see Zarg. 
Jon. on Deut. xxviii. 12 “quatuor sunt 
claves in manu Domini, clavis vitae et 
sepulchrorum et ciborum et pluviae”; 
Sanhedrin f. 113. 1 “Elias petiit ut 
daretwr sibi clavis pluviae, petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis resurrectionis mor- 
tuorum; dixerunt ipsi: ‘tres claves 
in manum legati non dantur, clavis 
partus, pluviarum, et resurrectionis 
mortuorum.’” The claim to possess 
potentially the keys of death is made 
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by Christ Himself in Jo. v. 28; the 
Apoc. connects the actual possession 
of the keys with His victory over 
death ; they are from that moment 
in His keeping (éyw). For xdeis= 
«Aeidas see Blass, Gr. p. 26; xdeiv is 
beyond dispute in iii. 7, xx. 1. In 
the Gospels, on the other hand, «eta, 
xAeidas are well supported (Mt. xvi. 
19, Le. xi. 52), though there also 
cod. D gives the shorter form. 

19. ypdwov obv a cides Ktr.] Ody 
resumes (Blass, Gr. p. 273) the direc- 
tion given in 2% 11, enforcing it with 
the authority of One Who has declared 
Himself conqueror of Death: cf. Mt. 
Xxvili. 18 €506n por waca éfovcia... 
mopevbévres ovv KTA. “A etdes, ie. the 
vision of the Glorified Christ. Besides 
this the book contains a’revelation of 
the present state of the Church and 
the world (a eiciv), and a revelation 
of the future (4 péAreu yiver Oat pera 
tavra). The former is chiefly to be 
found in cc. ii., iii.; the latter begins at 
ce. iv. 1 beiEo cou & Set yevéoOar pera 
radra. But the division is rough and 
superficial ; for cc. ii., iii, look forward 
to the future, while cc. iv.—xxii. are 
by no means limited to it. On eioiv, 
percrge. see WM. p. 645f.; things 
present are seen distinctly and separ- 
ately, while things future are blended 
in a more or less confused whole. 
For péddec followed by a pres. inf. see 
Blass, Gr. pp. 197, 202. 

20. TO pvOTHpPLoy TOY enTa adoTEpwY 
ktA.} On pvorjpwwy in Biblical Greek 
see the note to Mc. iv. 11. Here ro 
por. is the inner meaning of a sym- 


bolical vision, as in Dan. ii. 47; cf. 
Apoe. xvii. 7 éyd ep@ co TO pvornpiov 
THs yuvacxos. The grammar presents 
some difficulty. To puarnpiov...ras 
Avxvias are not governed by ypdawov 
or in apposition to a...yiverOa (WM. 
p- 290), for the secret about to be 
revealed relates only to certain points 
of interpretation. A new sentence 
begins with w. 20, yet the verse opens 
with two accusatives without a verb. 
There are partial parallels in Rom. 
Vili. 3 TO yap advvatoyv Tov vopov...6 
Geos xtr. (see SH. ad 2.), and 2 Cor. 
Vi. 13 thy O€ avriy avtimwoOiar... 
mAatuvOnre, where the acc. anticipates 
the contents of the sentence which it 
opens. In the present instance the 
construction is further complicated by 
a second accusative; for ras é. Avxvias 
we expect ray é. Avyuav. Translate: 
‘As for the secret of the seven stars... 
and as for [the secret of] the seven 
lampstands.’ ’Emi ris Sefcas interprets 
ev tn Ockia yepi (v. 16); the stars 
rested on the open palm; cf. y. 1 emt 
thy deEsav...BiBriov. 

of émra aorépes Gyyedot THY E. exkAN- 
civ ciow] The usage of the N.T. 
permits us to translate dyyedoe as 
‘messengers’; cf. Mt. xi. 10, Le. vii. 
24, ix. 52, Jac. ii.25. The seven stars, 
therefore, might represent certain 
delegates from the Asiatic Churches 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23 amoarod on ekkAnoiar), 
presumably delegates sent to Patmos 
who were returning with the book of 
the Apocalypse. Or we might accept 
the interpretation of Primasius (fol- 
lowed by Bede): “angeli ecclesiarum 
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hic intellegendi sunt rectores populi,” 
ie. either the Bishops, or if the 
monarchical episcopate had not yet 
established itself in Asia, the presby- 
teral colleges, in the several cities. 
In support of the view that the rulers 
of the Churches are intended it has 
been usual to quote Mal. ii. 7 dyyedos 


Kupiov (my) AN?) Ilavroxparopos 
cot [6 iepevs], or to refer to the title 
WAY mow borne by the messenger of 


the Synagogue ; this person however 
was in no sense a Church-ruler, and 
offers no true analogy (see Schirer, 
li. p. 442, and cf. Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, p. 199 note). And tempting as 
it is to discover in these dyyeAou 
an allusion to the rising order of 
the Episcopate, the invariable practice 
of our writer forbids such an inter- 
pretation. The Apocalypse uses 
dyyedos some sixty times, excluding 
those in which it is followed by rijs 
exkAnolas OY TOy exkAno.oy, and always 
in the technical sense of a super- 
human being employed in the service 
of God or of Satan. There is therefore 
a strong presumption that the ayyedo 
Tav exkAnowwy are ‘angels’ in the 
sense which the word bears elsewhere 
throughout the book. In Dan. x. 13, 
Xl. I a mpooragia over particular 
nations is ascribed to certain angelic 
beings, and a like relation to indi- 
viduals is implied in Mt. xviii. 10 of 
dyyedou addy (SC. TSv puKpaov Tovar), 
Acts xii. 15 6 G@yyehos eorw adrod. 
That John should have extended this 
conception to Churches (Andreas: 
rovtwy b€ éxaotn ayyedos pidrak eé- 
otxe) iS not surprising, especially in 
view of the highly developed angelo- 


logy of the book; ef. Ascension of 


Isaiah iii. 15, “the descent of the 
angel of the Christian Church, which 
is in the heavens.” The objection that 
the angel is in that case unduly 
credited with the praise or blame 
which belongs to his Church had 
occurred to Origen, who however was 
not deterred by it; hom. in Num. 
xx. 3 “admiratione permoveor quod 
in tantum Deo cura de nobis sit ut 
etiam angelos suos culpari pro nobis 
et confutari patiatur.” As a maida- 
yoyos is blamed if his pupils go 
wrong, so, he adds (§ 4), ‘‘venient 
enim angeli ad iudicium nobiscum... 
ne forte minus erga nos operis et 
laboris expenderint quo nos a pecca- 
torum labe revocarint.” But in this 
symbolical book the angel of a Church 
may be simply an expression for its 
prevailing spirit, and thus be identi- 
fied with the Church itself (Beatus: 
“ecclesias et angelos earum intellegas 
unum esse”), An interesting parallel to 
this idea is presented by the fravashis 
of Zoroastrianism: cf. Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 991, J. Th. St. iii. p. 521. 

ai Avyviat al émra é, exxAnoia eoiv] 
If the angels of the Churches are 
represented by stars, the Churches 
themselves are lampstands, both 
giving light in their own measure and 
degree; cf. Lightfoot, PAzlippians 
ic.: “{the] contrast between the 
heavenly and the earthly fires...cannot 
be devoid of meaning. The star is 
the suprasensual counterpart, the 
heavenly representative; the lamp, 
the earthly realisation, the outward 
embodiment.” For the use of stars as 
symbols of angelic beings see Enoch 
Ixxxvi. I ff., and cf. Ramsay, Letters 
to the Seven Churches, p. 62 ff On 
émra (2°) cf. WH.? Notes, p. 156. 
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Il. 1—7. Tue Messace To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN EpHesus. 

I. 1@ dyyé\...ypayov] A formula 
repeated at the head of each address. 
The mss. fluctuate between 7 ékkh. 
and ts éexkd.; the former has the 
best support in ii. 1, and is found in 
ii. 8, 18, iii. 1, 7, but is without ms. 
authority in ii. 12, iii, 14. WH., who 
(Notes, p. 136 f.) believe rG to be the 
original reading in all the seven 
occurrences of the phrase, compare 
the title of the highpriests of the 
Augustan cult (dpyvepeds ris >Aolas 
vaod rov ev [’Edéo@]), where vaod is 
anarthrous as éxkAnoias in the form 
TO ayy. TO €v...€kKA. KTA. 

T@ ev Edéow éexxAnaoias | In primitive 
Christian letters to Churches this is 
the usual mode of locating a Church, 
e.g. I Cor. i. 2 rH éexxdyoia Tov Oeov 
TH oven é€v KopivOm, Phil. i. 1 rots 
Gylos...rois ovcw ev Sitinmos, Ign. 
Eph. ad init. r7 ékxdrAnoia...tH ovon év 
’Edéog: less frequent forms are to be 
found in Gal. i. 2 rats éxkcAnoias tis 
Yadarias, 1 (2) Thess. i. 1 77 éxxAnoia 
tTav Gcccarouxewv, Clem. R. Cor. ad 
init. rh exkAnoia Tod Oeod TH TapoLKovoy 
KépwOov. The Christian communities 
had as yet no territorial settlements ; 
there was a ‘Church in Ephesus,’ but 
no ecclesia Ephesina in the stricter 
sense. 

Ephesus stands first among the 
cities to which addresses are sent. 
Thither the messenger from Patmos 
would sail by an easy course of 60 miles, 
Moreover _on many grounds this city 
took first rank. In a series of in- 
scriptions found at Ayasaluk, near the 
site of Ephesus, it receives the proud 
title  mpaérn Kai peylotn pntpdmodis 
ris *Aoias (Hicks, Inscriptions 111. 
ii, dxli., dxlvii, dli, dlv., dixiii.), A 
libera urbs, with its own BovAn, 
yepoucia, and éxxAnoia, and the head 


of a conventus—an assize town,— 
Ephesus was also a seat of proconsular 
government (Acts xix. 38). Its com- 
mercial prosperity kept pace with its 
political importance ; cf. Strabo c. 641 
€uropioy ovoa peyiorn Tov Kata Thy 
*Agiav thy évrds Tov Tavpov. The great 
road which brought the trade of the 
East from the Euphrates to the 
Aegean reached the sea at Ephesus ; 
and though the port of Ephesus 
suffered from the silting up of the 
mouth of the Cayster, this process had 
been arrested for a time by works 
undertaken in a.D. 65. Ephesus was 
not less conspicuous as a centre of 
religious life. It was proud to be 
known as Warden (vewxopos) of the 
Temple of Artemis, a shrine of world- 
wide reputation (Acts xix, 27, 35). 
Further it was the headquarters of 
the magical arts which at this time 
were widely practised in Asia Minor 
(cf. Acts xix. 19); the "Epéova ypap- 
para were famous everywhere. The 
city was a hotbed of cults and super- 
stitions, a meeting-place of East and 
West, where Greeks Romans and 
Asiatics jostled one another in the 
streets. See further the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. lix. ff. 

The founder of the Ephesian Church 
was the Apostle Paul. As early as 
AD. 50 (751, ?52) he made an in- 
effectual effort to reach the province 
of Asia (Acts xvi. 6), and his first 
visit to Ephesus (xviil. 19 ff.) was too 
brief to bear permanent fruit. But he 
realized the importance of the place 
as a field of Christian work, and in 
53 (2? 54, 255) returned to spend over 
two years there (xix. 8, 10). Though 
he does not seem to have visited any 
other city in Asia, his Ephesian resi- 
dence was the occasion of a general 
evangelization of the province (/. ¢. 
@ote mavras Tovs KaTotkovvTas THY 
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’Aaiav dxodaat Tov Adyov Tov kupiov). 
St Paul’s work at Ephesus was carried 
on by Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3) and, after 
the Apostle’s death and the with- 
drawal of Timothy, by St John, if we 
may believe the traditions of the 
second century; see Iren. iii. 1. 1, 
3.4; Polycrates ap. Hus. ALL. iii. 31, 
y. 24, and cf. the Introduction, c. vi. 

ypavov Tade déyee]| Another part 
of the introductory formula. It is 
followed in each case by a description 
of the Speaker, in which He is charac- 
terised by one or more of the features 
in the vision of ch. i. (ii. 1, 12, 18, Iii. 
I, 7), or by one or more of His titles 
(ii. 8, iii. 7, 14); the features or titles 
selected appear to correspond with the 
circumstances of the church which 
is addressed. With rade déyer (“per- 
haps from Am. i. 6” (Hort)) cf. Aéyec 
"Ingots, with which each of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings begins. The seven 
so-called letters are not ‘epistles of 
Christ,’ but rather utterances, pro- 
nouncements, judgements passed upon 
the churches as they pass in succession 
under the eye of the supreme ’Emi- 
cxoros. See p. 65 f, infra. 

6 KpaTav...06 mepimaray Krad. recalls 
i. 13, 16 ev peom Tav AvyMNaY...exov ev 
7 deta xetpt avtov aorépas émta but 
in a stronger form; €ywy has become 
kparov, and év péeow is qualified by 
mepiatay. Kpareiv, the opposite to 
apiéva, is to hold in one’s grip 
(eg. "Mt.> “xxvioe “4)7 Actar il. 24), 
whether for the purpose of retaining 
(Jo. xx. 23) or of restraining (Apoc. 
vii. 1); here the former meaning is 
evidently in view, as in ii. 13 ff, 25, 
iii. 11; the acc. follows, because the 
Church as a whole is thus firmly 
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grasped, and not only a part of it (cf. 
Blass, Gr. p. 101). As the Enemy 
mepuraret (nrav xatameiy (1 Pet. v. 8, 
cf. Job i. 7), so the Lord patrols the 
ground, is ever on the spot when 
He is needed; His Presence is not 
localized, but coextensive with the 
Church (Mt. xviii. 20, xxviii. 20, 2 Cor. 
vi. 16 ff.); cf. Arethas: éy pécw 6 
€voikeiy avrois kat é€umepumrarety émay- 
yethkapevos Kupwos. The two images 
are complementary, representing the 
security which comes from strength 
and vigilance. 

To the Church in Ephesus, the 
mother of the Churches of Asia, the 
Lord writes under titles which express 
His relation to the Churches gener- 
ally. As Ephesus represented the 
Province (cf. ’Acia 1 "Edecos, cited 
by Ramsay, Zetters, p. 238), so the 
Ephesian Church stands here for the 
seven. Yet the message shews the 
special need which the Ephesian 
Church had both of a firm grasp and 
a watchful safeguarding. 

2. oida ra épya cov] Oida is a note 
often struck in these letters (cf. ii. 9, 
13, 19, iii, 1, 8, 15). The Apostles 
were deeply impressed by the Master’s 
knowledge of men; see Jo. ii. 25, xxi. 
15 ff., Acts i.24. The Apocalypse does 
not use yweoxw of Christ; ofda em- 
phasizes better the absolute clearness 
of mental vision which photographs 
all the facts of life as they pass. The 
distinction is well seen in Jo. xxi. 17 
Kipie, mavra ov oldas: od ywooKes 
drt itd oe, where the universal 
knowledge passes into the field of 
special observation. Oida ra & cov 
is in itself neither praise nor blame, 
for ‘works’ may be either good (xadd, 
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ayaa, Mt. y. 16, Jo. x. 32, Acts ix. 
36, Eph. li. 10) or bad (rovnpa, axaprra, 
tov diaBorov, THs capxds, Jo. iii. 19, 
viii. 41, Gal. v. 19, Eph. v. 11); blame 
is conveyed by it in iii. 1, 15, but 
praise in iii. 8; here and in ii. 19, 
while praise predominates, it is not 
unmixed. The spirit, the 740s of each 
Church, represented as its ‘angel,’ is 
judged by its results, according to 
Christ’s invariable rule (Mt. vii. 16f., 
Apoe. ii. 23, xxii. 12). 

kat Tov Kérov Kal Thy vropoviy cov] 
The single pronoun after voy. links 
kotmros and vmrouovn together, as in- 
dicating the character of the épya; 
they were signalized by two notes of 
excellence, self-denying labour and 
perseverance. Compare (with Light- 
foot’s note) 1 Th. i. 3 prnpovevorres 
tay Tov épyov ths miorews Kal Tod 
Komrou THs aydrns Kal THS Umopovis Tis 
éAridos, where however épyoy, Kéros, 
and vzopovn are strictly coordinated. 
Koros, often found with pox os (2 Cor. 
xi. 27, 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8), is with 
its cognate xomia@v almost a technical 
word for Christian work; cf. Rom. xvi. 
6, 12, 1 Cor. iii. 8, xv. 10, 58, xvi. 16, 
2 Cor. vi. 5, xi. 23; Gal. iv. 11, Phil. 
11716, Coli, 29, 1 Uh: y. 12, 1 Tim: v. 
17, Apoc. xiv. 13. On vzropovy see i. 
9, note, and cf. Le. viii 15 xapzo- 
hopotow ev vropor7. 

Kat Ore ov Svvyn Baoracat xakovs | 
Another good thing which has not 
escaped the eye of Christ. The 
drouorn of the Ephesians did not 
imply indifference to sin; they could 
not bear the company of bad men; 
cf. Ps. exxxix. 21 f, Rom. xii. 9, 2 Jo. 
1o f., and the story of St John’s 
attitude towards Cerinthus (Iren. iii. 
3. 4). These xaxoé (cf. Phil. iii. 2 rovs 
kaxovs epyaras) who tried the patience 
of the Ephesians were not their pagan 


neighbours (Eph. iv. 17 ff.), but the 
false brethren mentioned in the next 
clause ; cf. Ign. Eph. 9 ots ovk eiacare 
omeipat [trav Kaxny didayny] eis vuas, 
Bicartes ra Sta cis ro pi mapadé~Ear Oat 
Ta ometpopeva vm avtrav. Bacratew 
is to carry a burden (Bapos, Mt. xx. 
12; cravpov, Le. xiv. 27, Jo. xix. 17; 
opriov, Gal. vi. 5). Hort compares 
Epict. i 3, 2, ovdeis cov rt. odpdy 
Baorace. The form dvvy=dwacas, 
condemned by Phrynichus, occurs also 
in Me. ix. 22f, Le. xvi. 2 (Blass, Gr. 
Pp. 49). 

kal emelpacas tTovs Aéyovras kri.] 
The Avot Bapeis foreseen by St Paul 
(Acts xx. 29) had come, and in sheep’s 
clothing (Mt. vii. 15); ef. 2 Cor. xi. 13 
of yap Trovodro wevdardaroXor, épydrat 
Oorrot, peracynpariCopevoe eis amocro- 
Aovs Xpicrod. The false teachers 
claimed to be adécroAo in the wider 
sense, itinerant teachers with a mission 
which placed them on a higher level 
than the local elders (1 Cor. xii. 28, 
Eph. iy. 11; ef. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
‘The name and office of an Apostle,’ 
Harnack, Die Lehre der zwilf A postel, 
p-. 93 ff.) When such itinerants, 
whether ‘Apostles’ or ‘Prophets,’ 
visited a church where they were 
unknown, unless they brought ‘com- 
mendatory letters’ (2 Cor. iii. 1), it 
was necessary to test their claims 
(1 Th. v. 20f.,1 Jo.iv. 1). A strangely 
superficial test, such as that enjoined 
in Didache c. 11 (mas 5€ drdarodos 
épxdpevos mpos vpas dexOnTw os Kupios 
...tpeis b€ €ay peivn [nuépas], Wevdo- 
mpopntns eativ), or by Hermas mand. 
II (pucOov AapBaver tHS mpodnreias 
avrod [6 Wevdorpopyrns]), is not to be 
thought of here; é¢meipacas (= €doxi- 
pacas, a8 in 2 Cor. xiii. 5 éavrovs 
metpatere el eoré év tH Tiare) doubtless 
refers to such a probation as the Lord 
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prescribes in Mt. vii. 16 amd ray 
Kaprayv avtay yuaoerbe avrovs, and 
the Didache itself regards as the 
ultimate test (infra, éav €éxyn Tovs 
Tpomous Kupiov. dro oby tov TpoTav 
yrooOnoera) ; cf. Hermas l.c. a6 rips 
(wns Soxipate Tov GvOporov tov éyovra 
TO mvedpa TO Oetov. 

With rovs\éyovras €avtovsar. cf. ii. 20 
7) Aéyouca €autny mpopyrw ; the fullform 
appears in il. 9 rdév Aeyovrwy Iovdalous 
ewat éavrovs. Kal ovk eiciv, a paren- 
thesis=xal ovx dvras: cf. i. 6, il. 9, 
ili. 9. 

kal evpes avrovs Wevdeis: not merely 
false apostles, for such might be self- 
deceived, but deceivers ; for this use 
of Wevdns, cf. xxi. 8 maou rots Wevdéou 

3. Kal UVropouny Exes, Kal €Bacracas 
krA.] With vou. eyeis cf. v. 6 Tovro 
éxyers, Ore KTA., iii, II Kparee 0 exerts. 
Endurance was one of the best assets 
of the Ephesian angel. Unable to 
bear the society of the deceivers, the 
faithful at Ephesus had for the sake 
of Christ (6a 16 ovopua, cf. Me. xiii. 
13, note) patiently borne the labour 
of resisting them or enduring their 
taunts (Arethas), and had not grown 
weary of the task. The play in ze. 2, 
3 on Baoragew and xomiav (ov duvvn 
Baoraca...€Bactacas, oiSa Tov Komov 
gov...0v Kexomriaxes) has perplexed the 
scribes; see app. crit. Kat ov Kéxpy- 
cas of the T. R. appears to rest on no 
better authority than a conjecture of 
Erasmus, but it gives the sense; for 
xomiav, to be weary, cf. Mt. xi. 28, 
Jo. iv. 6, and for the form xkexomiakes 
see W. Schm. p. 113, note 16, and cf. 


dikes, memtwxes (vv. 4, 5). “Eyets 


...€Baoracas...kekor.: such combina- 
tions are frequent in the Apoc. (e.g. 
Vv. 7, Vii. 13 f., viii. 5) and not always 
easy to explain; here the perf. xexor. 
indicates a condition which continued 
when the endurance (¢Bacracas) was 
at an end. 

4. GAN éxw kara cod dru xrA.] Yet 
on the other hand (ada) there is 
ground for complaint; for éyew (re) 
kata twos cf. Job xxxi. 35 (uxx.), Mt. 
vy. 23, Me. xi. 25, note, and below, ve. 
14, 20. Patience and unremitting toil 
in His cause are not all that Christ 
requires, and indeed are of little value, 
if the spirit of love is absent. But at 
Ephesus love was waning, perhaps as 
the result of the controversies through 
which the Church had passed. Thy 
ayarnv cov thy mpetny: the adj. in 
this position limits and corrects : ‘thou 
hast left thy love, at least the love of 
the first days,’ i.e. the days of St Paul’s 
ministry at Ephesus; how fervent it 
was appears from Acts xix. 20, xx. 
37, cf. Eph. i. 3 ff. Another genera- 
tion has taken the place of the first 
converts ; the loyalty and activity of 
the Church have been well maintained, 
but there is some falling off in the 
greatest of Christian gifts (cf Mt. 
XX1V. 12 uynoerac 7) ayarn Tov roAA@v), 
shewn perhaps, as the Greek com- 
mentators suggest, by a comparative 
indifference to the necessities of the 
poorer brethren. The phrase rn ay. r. 
mp. apnkes is probably a reminiscence 
of Jer. ii. 2, Hz. xvi. 8 ff. The new 
Israel had begun too soon to follow 
the example of the ancient people of 
God. 
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5. pynpoveve otv mddev mémraxes 
ktA.] Comp. iii. 3 pynusveve oby ras 
etAngas kal feovcas. The commen- 
tators contrast Cic. ad Attic. iv. 16 
“non recordor unde ceciderim sed 
unde resurrexerim,” a fine sentiment 
which is not really in conflict with 
the call to remember ‘unde cecideris’ 
as a motive to repentance. St Paul’s 
Ta pev dmiow émidavOavopevos (Phil. 
lii. 14) refers to past successes which 
must be disregarded in view of ra 
éumpooev—an entirely different case 
from that which is contemplated by 
this ‘Remember.’ Mvnpoveve, pera- 
vongor, toincoy answer to three stages 
in the history of conversion; the pres. 
imper. perhaps represents the first as 
continuous or habitual, but it is note- 
worthy that while pinudveve occurs 
seven times in the N.T., there is no 
well-supported instance of prpdvev- 
gov. 

For winrew in reference to a moral 
fall, cf. Rom. xi. 11, 1 Cor. x. 12, and 
the use of rapamimrewv, mapartopa in 
RSRexviliae (XIX) eta Sape ex) Ten xd) 2, 
Mt. vi. 14 f., Heb. vi. 6. Tlotnoov ra 
mpota epya: the Lord does not say 
ayamnoov Thy mpatny ayarnv, a pre- 
cept which perhaps could not have 
been fulfilled ; the last may be better 
or worse than the first, but never can 
be the same. 

This verse is frequently quoted by 
Cyprian when he urges repentance 
upon those who had lapsed in the 
Decian persecution (de laps. 16, epp. 
19. I, 34. I, 55. 22); and with other 
passages from the Apoc. it became a 


commonplace in the Novatianist con- 
troversy (ad Novatian. 13). 

ei d€ pn, Epxopat oo] El d¢€ pn, ie. 
éay O€ pr) peravonons, as the phrase is 
written in full just below; on the el- 
liptical form (-=‘ otherwise’), see WM. 
Pp. 729, 757 ; Burton, § 275. "Epyoua 
refers to a special coming or visita- 
tion, affecting a Church or an individual, 
as in v. 16, ili. 11; throughout the 
Apoc. the present of this verb is used 
in a quasi-future sense ; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 189. Sol is a dativus incommodi 
(WM. p. 265); for another view, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 113. 

Kat kwnow tiv Avxviav gov, i.e. thy 
church. Since the Avyviat are separate 
and do not forma single candelabrum, 
any one of them can be removed at 
pleasure. Kuveiy (cf. vi. 14) is preferred 
to ddapeiv, perhaps as indicating 
deliberation and judicial calmness ; 
there would be no sudden uprooting as 
in anger, but a movement which would 
end in the loss of the place that the 
Church had been called to fill; unless 
there came a change for the better, 
the first of the seven lamps of Asia 
must disappear; its place must be 
filled by another (cf. Apoe. iii. 11, Mt. 
xxi. 43). This warning seems to have 
been taken to heart, since in the next 
generation Ignatius (Eph. prol. 1) 
could pronounce the ‘church in 
Ephesus’ to be afcouaxdpioros, and 
speak of its roAvaydrnrov dvona. But 
though deferred, the visitation came 
at last. The Greek commentators 
mention the curious fancy that the 
removal of the candlestick from 
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Ephesus had its fulfilment in the rise 
of the See of Constantinople, which 
eclipsed the glory of the older Church. 
But the Church and See of Ephesus 
lived on for centuries after the creation 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
After the eleventh century however 
the line of Ephesian Bishops seems to 
have become extinct (Gams, series 
episc. p. 443; see however Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 243), and in 1308 the place 
was finally surrendered to the Turks 
(Murray, Handbook, p. 280). The little 
railway station and hotel and few poor 
dwelling-houses of Ayasaluk (“Ay.os 
@eoddoyos), Which now command the 
ruins of the city, are eloquent of the 
doom which has overtaken both 
Ephesus and its church. 

6. adda TodTO éxets, Gru picets KTA.] 
This second adda modifies the adda 
of v. 4. If the loss of her first love 
was a heavy charge against the Church 
in Ephesus, there must be set against 
it and in her favour her hatred of 
deeds which Christ hated. 

Trenaeus (i. 26. 3, iii. 10. 7), followed 
by Hippolytus (phitlos. vii. 36), asserts 
that the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse 
werefounded by Nicolaus the proselyte 
of Antioch who was one of the Seven 
(Acts vi. 5): amooras tis Kar’ evOciav 
didackarlas €didackev addiahopiay Biov 
re kat Bpooews (Hipp. /.c.). There was 
a sect which bore the name at the 
end of the second century, but its 
identity with the Nixodaira of the 
Apoc. cannot be assumed (Tert. de 
praescr. 33 “sunt et nunc alii Nico- 
laitae”) and its claim to be spiritually 
descended from Nicolaus of Antioch 
was questioned (Clem. AL strom. ii. 
20, § 118 daokovres Eavrods Nixoddw 
émeo Oat, aropynpoveupa te Tavdpos pe- 
povres: cf. ib. iii 4, §25; Eus. H 
£. iii. 29; Constitutions vi. 8 of viv 
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Wevdavupor NixoAaira, with which cf. 
the interpolated Ignatius, Tradl. 11, 
Philad. 6; Victorinus ad J. “ficti 
homines et pestiferi qui sub nomine 
Nicolai ministri fecerunt sibi haere- 
sim”), A modern conjecture (due to 
C. A. Heumann, 1712) takes NixoAairat 
in Apoc. ii, 6, 15 as=Badaapirar 
(cf. v. 14), pyda being derived either 


from DY YOI or Oy dy, But (1) a 
play upon the etymology of Greek 
and Hebrew words is perhaps too 
subtle for the genius of the writer, and 
(2) no etymology has been suggested 
which makes NixoAaosatrue equivalent 


of pyd3, On the whole it seems best 


to fali back upon the supposition that 
a party bearing this name existed in 
Asia when the Apoc. was written, 
whether it owed its origin to Nicolaus 
of Antioch, which is not improbable 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297, n.), 
or to some other false teacher of that 
name. According to Ps.-Dorotheus 
he was a Samaritan Christian who 
joined the party of Simon Magus, but 
the statement lacks confirmation. On 
the teaching of this sect see v. 14, note, 
and the Introduction, c. vi. 

“A kayo piocd. Hatred of evil deeds 
(a, not ovs ; contrast Ps. exxxix. 21 f.) 
is a true counterpart of the love of 
good, and both are Divine; cf. Isa. 
1xi. 8, Zech. viii. 17. There is a picos 
as weil as an dpyn (Me. iii. 5, Apoc. 
vi. 16 f.) which can be predicated of 
Christ. To share His hatred of evil 
is to manifest an affinity of character 
with Him, which is a sign of grace in 
Churches and in individuals. 

7. 6€x@v ods dxovodrw ktd.] An- 
other formula common to the seven 
messages preceding the promise to 
the conqueror in the first three, and 
following it in the last four. It 
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recalls a familiar saying of Christ 
which is found in the three Synoptists 
(Mt. xi. 15, xiii. 9, 43; Me. iv. 9, 23; 
Le. viii. 8, xiv. 35), but not in the 
Gospel of St John. On variations in 
the form of the saying see Mc. iv. 9, 
note; the consistent use of ovs for 
ora in the Apoc., even in xiii. 9, shews 
independence ; yet see Mt. x. 27, Le. 
xii. 3. At the end of each of these 
instructions o €y#y ovs is an indi- 
vidualizing note, calling upon each 
of the hearers of the book (i. 3) to 
appropriate the warningsand promises 
addressed to the Churches. Tais ék- 
KAnoias, not tH éxkAnoia: cf. Pri- 
masius: “Si quae singulis partiliter 
ecclesiis praedicat universam gene- 
raliter convenire dicatur ecclesiam. 
neque enim dicit ‘Quid spiritus dicat 
ecclesiae’ sed ‘ecclesiis.’” Bede: 
“quae singulis scribit universis se 
dicere demonstrat ecclesiis.” 

TO mvetpa eéyer, cf. Acts vill. 29, 
SL, hy IY KN, SING WG OKI BUG Tee 
cording to the opening formula (ii. 1) 
the Speaker is Christ ; but the Spirit 
of Christ in the prophet is the inter- 
preter of Christ’s voice. 

TO vikovte ddaw aire payeiv xTd.] 
In 76 uk. there is a possible allusion 
to Nexodairdv, but way is a charac- 
teristically Johannine word (Jo. xvi. 
Beet JG, Ml oh 345/1¥--4,.¥o 04.1), and 
specially frequent in the Apoc. (ii. 7, 
Eyes, WL by 12, i n¥.. 5, vSil 01, 
XV. 2, xvii. 14, xxi. 7); the book is a 
record and a prophecy of victories 
won by Christ and the Church. The 
note of victory is dominant in StJohn, 
as that of faith in St Paul; or rather, 
faith presents itself to St John in 


the light of a victory (1 Jo. v. 4). Té 
vixwrTe: SO or with 6 vxév the promise 
at the end of each utterance begins, 
not r@ vexyoavre OY TS vertknxott. The 
pres. part. here is timeless, like 6 
Barrif{@v, 6 reipatwy (Me. i. 4 note, 
Mt. iv. 3); 6 mxdv (vincens, qui vi- 
cerit) is ‘the conqueror,’ the victorious 
member of the Church, as such, apart 
from all consideration of the circum- 
stances; cf. Tert. scorp. 12 “ victori 
cuique promittit nunc arborem vitae.” 
Adow ig another Apocalyptic word 
Cis TOs G5 Deh How, Bah mth Pil swaly 
There is here nothing inconsistent 
with Me. x. 40 ovk« gorw epov Sodva; 
Christ gives it as Judge to those for 
whom it has been prepared by the 
Father; see Mt. xxv. 34, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
and cf. Rom. vi. 23 rd d€ yapicpa Tot 
Geov (an aiavios €v Xpior@ Incov. The 
hands of the ascended Christ are full 
of gifts (cf. Eph. iv. 7 ff.). With the 
promise dwow avré dayeiv xrX., cf. xxii. 
14 wa éorat 7 e€ovoia adray emi To EvAov 
r. ¢. and Test. xii patr., Levi 18 décec 
Tois aylows payeiv ex Tov EvAov t. ¢.; for 
the construction see vi. 4 €666n avira 
AaBeiv, Vii. 2, xiii. 7, 14, xvi. 8. To 
Evdov THs Cons xrd. (cf. xxii. 2, 14, 19) 
is of course from Gen. ii. 9; on 
Evdov = dévdpov see WM., p. 23. Inthe 
LXX. mapdde.cos represents either }3 
(Gen. ii, iii, passim), or DIB a 
pleasaunce (2 Esdr. xii. 8, Eccl. ii. 5, 
Cant. iv. 13) “from the old Persian 
pairidaéza” (Encycl. Bibl. s.v.) ; and 
once {WY (Isa. li. 3) ; rod God has been 
added from Gen. xiii. 10 or Ez. xxviii. 
13, xxxi. 8. The Rabbinical writers use 
the word of the heavenly ]7Y }3 which 
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is the opposite state to their D377 A; 
see Weber, Jiid. Theol. p. 344 fh Of 
the idealized Tree of Life we read 
already in Proy. iii. 18 (cf. Isa. Ixv. 
22, LXx., 4 Macc. xviii. 16), but its 
first appearance in a vision of the ce- 
lestial Paradise is in Enoch xxiv. f. ra 
vAXa avrins Kal To avOos Kat 7d dévdpov 
ov POiver eis Tov aidva...cal ovdepia 
cdpé e€ovaiay ever aac Oat avrov péxpt 
Tis weyadns Kpicews...toTe Sikaiors Kal 
oolos SoOnoerat 6 Kaprros avtrov; cf. 
Slavonic Enoch 8, and Ps. Sol. xiv. 3. 
In the N.T. ‘Paradise’ is either the 
state of the blessed dead (Le. xxiii. 43), 
or a supra-mundane sphere identified 
with the third heaven into which men 
pass in an ecstasy (2 Cor. xii. 2 f.) ; or, 
as here, the final joy of the saints in 
the presence of God and of Christ. 
On the history of the subject gen- 
erally see Tennant, Sources of the 
Doctrine of the Fali and of Original 
Sin, passim. 

The general sense of the promise 
ddaw xrd. is clear. Man’s exclusion 
from the Tree of Life (Gen. iii. 22 f.) is 
repealed by Christ on condition of a 
personal victory over evil. To eat of 
the Tree is to enjoy all that the life 
of the world to come has in store 
for redeemed humanity. Apringius : 
“pnomum ligni vitae aeternitatem im- 
marcescibilem subministrat.” Bede: 
“lienum yitae Christus est, cuius in 
caelesti paradiso visione sanctae re- 
ficiuntur animae.” 

8—11. Tue Message TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN SMYRNA. 

8. ro ev Suvpyn] The road from 
Ephesus—a distance of about 35 miles 
—entered Smyrna by the ‘Ephesian 
Gate.’ The city, which had been rebuilt 
by Lysimachus, was now the finest 
of the Asiatic towns (Strabo, 646), and 


boasted of being 76 ris’ Acias ayadpa. 
Situated at the head of a well pro- 
tected gulf, with an ample harbour, it 
possessed an export trade second only 
to that of Ephesus, while like Ephesus 
it was the terminus of a great road, 
which tapped the rich valley of the 
Hermus and penetrated to the in- 
terior. As far back as the reign of 
Tiberius the loyalty of Smyrna to 
Rome procured for it the privilege 
of erecting a temple to the Emperor, 
and the city henceforth claimed the 
title of vewxopos of the new cult. She 
disputed with her neighbour Ephesus 
the honour of being styled rp#rn rijs 
*Acias and pntpdrodts. But the writer 
of the Apocalypse follows an order 
to which Ephesus itself would have 
assented, when he assigns to Smyrna 
the second place among the seven. 

The N.T. throws no light on the 
origin of the Church in Smyrna beyond 
the general statement as to the evan- 
gelization of Asia in Acts xix. 10; see 
Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i. p. 462. But 
according to Vita Polycarpi 2 St Paul 
visited Smyrna on his way to Ephesus 
(cf. Acts xix. I dceAOdvra ra dvwrepiKad 
pépn), and found disciples there, as he 
did at Ephesus. The Church is still 
strong at Smyrna ; out of a population 
of perhaps 250,000 more than half are 
Christians, while the Evayyedcxy SyoAn 
with its fine library witnesses to the 
vigour and intelligence of the Orthodox 
community. 

On the form Zutpya see WH.2, 
Notes, p. 155; Blass, Gr. p. 10. It 
occurs on coins of the period and in 
inscriptions (see e.g. CG iii. 3276 ff.). 
On Smyrna itself see further the 
Introduction, p. lxi. f. 
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chosen with the view of inspiring 
confidence into a Church threatened 
with suffering and death; cf. Bede: 
“apta praefatio patientiam suasuro.” 
Ramsay (£ap., 1904, i. p. 321 f.) 
finds a reference also to the early 
struggles of the city (Strabo, 646 
dyyyewpev adtny ~Avriyovos). "E(noev 
takes the place of (av etm, the 
purpose being to fix attention upon 
the fact of the Resurrection. As the 
Lord rose, so will His martyrs triumph 
over death ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 8 pynpoveve 
*Incovv Xpiorov eynyepmevoy ek veKpav. 
The parallel in Apoc. xiii. 14 is in- 
structive : r@ Onpi@ ds éxee THY TWANYY 
THs paxaipns kal €(noev (see note ad /.). 

g. olda cov thy Odiw ktr.] The 
Church in Smyrna was characterized 
by its endurance of suffering and 
poverty in the cause of the Gospel. 
With the paradox ofSa cov...tyyv mTre- 
xelav, dAdAa mrovawos ef comp. Jac. ii. 
5 ovx 6 beds efeheLaro Tovs TT@yOvS 
T@ Koope mAovoious év tiotesr; 2 Cor. 
VL 10 és mT@yxoi, modAovs dé movTi- 
¢ovres, and contrast Apoe. Leet) 
Aéyers 6 ort T1Aovovds ete kal memournKa 
oe Kal OUK oidas Ort ov aa 6. . . MT@XOS. 
The nature of the wealth possessed 
by the Church in Smyrna but lacking 
to the Church in Lacdicea is well 
shewn in Le. xii. 21 eis Oeov mAovrar, 
1 Tim. vi. 18 wAovureiv ev épyots Kadots. 
The poverty (rrwxia, not merely zrevia ; 
cf. Me. xii. 42, note) of the Apostolic 
Churches, even in so rich a city as 
Smyrna, is remarkable; it may have 
been due partly to the fact that the 
converts were drawn chiefly from the 
poorer classes (Jac. /. ¢., 1 Cor. i. 26), 
partly to the demands made upon them 


by their faith (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2 7 xara 
BaOous rrwxela aitay emepiocevcer eis 
TO mdodTos Tis amAOTHTOS a’rav); but 
also in some cases to the pillage of 
their property by a Jewish or pagan 
mob (Heb. XG Syl my aprayiy TOY UTap- 
XovTwy vor pera yapas 7 poaebéEac be). 
The context suggests that the poverty 
of the Smyrnaean Church was at least 
aggravated by the last of these causes. 

kal tiv BAaodnuiay krv.| Andreas : 
kata kowov O€ TO oida Kat tHy BAac- 
dnuiav...pyoir, emioraua. The Jews 
at Smyrna were both numerous and 
aggressively hostile; see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius, i. p. 468 f, Schirer, Ge- 
schichte*, iii. pp. 11, 29, 34. In the 
martyrdom of Polycarp they took a 
leading part, even surpassing the 
heathen in their zeal, and this, it is 
added, was their wont: Polye. mart. 
13 f. pddiora “lovdaiwy mpodipos, ws 
€00s avrois, els Tavra vmoupyovvTar. 
At present they contented themselves 
with blaspheming, railing at Christ 
and Christians (cf. Vg. “et blasphe- 
maris ab his”), as they had done 
from the first days of St Paul’s syna- 
gogue preaching in Asia Minor (Acts 
xiii. 45). Against their sharp tongues 
the Christians are fortified by the 
reflexion that these blasphemers are 
Jews in name only. They called 
themselves Jews (for the constr. see 
%. 2, note), but were not so in truth; 
comp. Rom. ii. 28 ov yap 6 év re 
havep@ “lovdatos eoriv...dAX’ 6 ev TG 
Kputt@ “Iovdaios, kal meptrour Kapdias 
ev mvevpate ov ypdppart, Gal vi. 15 f. 
ovTe yap mepiToun TL €aTW OTE aKpo- 
Bvoria, GAda Kaw) Kriots...elpnvn em 
avrovs Kat éAeos, Kat emt rov “IoparnA 
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tov Oeov. So far from being ddnéads 
"Iopandeira (Jo. i. 47), such men were 
a guvaywyn Tov Zarava (Jo. vill. 44 
Upeis ek TOU marpos TOU diaBdrov éaré), 
not a cuvaywy? Kupiov (Num. xvi. 3, 24, 
Xxvi. 9, xxxi. 16). On cuvaywyn in its 
relation to éxxAnaia see Hort, Ecclesia, 
p- 4 ff. “H ovvaywy7 tod carava occurs 
again in iii. 9; comp. ii. 13 6 Opdvos 
TOU o., ll. 24 Ta Babéa Tov o. 

The commentators refer to an in- 
scription of the time of Hadrian whieh 
has been thought to mention Jewish 
renegades (CZG 3148 of more “Iovdaio, 
ef. Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i. p. 470; see 
however Ramsay in Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 555, for another view of the 
words, and ef. Letters, p. 272). But 
the ‘synagogue of Satan’ at Smyrna 
professed Judaism and perhaps sin- 
cerely, though their hostility may 
have been partly due to a desire 
to curry favour with the pagan mob 
or the Imperial authorities. 

10, py poBod a pédrets mac yxetv KTA. | 
There were worse things in store 
than mrwyeta or even Bracdnpia ; im- 
prisonment, perhaps death, mightawait 
the faithful at Smyrna. Behind the 
‘synagogue of Satan’ was the Devil 
himself (6 diaBoros=6 Katiywp tay 
ddeAPay, Xil. IO=6 Saravas, xii. 9, Xx. 
2), who by means of false charges 
laid before the magistrates would 
cast certain members of the Church 
(€€ vpoyv) into prison. His purpose 
was to try the faith of the whole 
body (wa metpacOqre): cf. Le. xxii. 31 
6 Saravas e&ntncaro vpas Tod cuacas 
os Tov cirov. That its Jewish and 
pagan adversaries were prompted by 


Satan was the firm belief of the early 
Church ; cf. e.g. Polye. mart. 2 moda 
yap éunxyavaro kar’ avtav 6 d1aBodos, 
Kus. H. £. v. 1 érépas pnxavas 6 da- 
Bodos émevoet, Tas KaTa THY eipKTHY év 
TO oxores Kal TO xareraraT@ xXopio 
ovykNeloets KTA. 

kal éxynre Odin tyepayv Séxa] “ And 
that ye may have affliction for(‘during,’ 
the temporal gen., see Blass, Gv. p. 
109) ten days.” A further disclosure 
of Satan’s plans; it was his purpose 
to prolong the persecution if the 
faithful did not yield at once. This 
point is missed by éé&ere, doubtless a 
correction made in the interests of 
the sense. Aécka has perhaps been 
suggested by Dan. i. 14 émeipacev 
avrovs dS€xa juépas ; cf. Gen. xxiv. 55, 
Num. xi. 19, xiv. 22, Job xix. 3. Beatus 
thinks of the ‘ ten persecutions,’ but it 
is unnecessary to seek for any historical 
fulfilment. Equally wide of the mark 
is the interpretation preferred by 
Bede: “totum tempus significat in quo 
Decalogi sunt memoriae mandata.” 
The number ten is probably chosen 
because, while it is sufficient to sug- 
gest continued suffering, it points to 
an approaching end. Ten days of 
suffering and suspense might seem an 
eternity while they lasted, yet in the 
retrospect they would be but a moment 
(2 Cor. iv. 17 16 mapaurixa éXadpov tis 
Orivews : cf. Arethas : edrpepos 1 émi- 
dopa, kal dcov ef kal nuepav Séxa eEicou- 
pévn). The trial might be prolonged, 
but it had a limit known to God. 

yivov motos axpt Oavdrov xrh.] 
‘Prove thyself loyal and true, to the 
extent of being ready to die for My 
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sake.’ Tivov rr, ef. iii. 2 yivov ypnyopar, 
JO. XX. 27 1) yivovu Gmoros GAd mors. 
Here miorés is ‘trustworthy’ rather 
than ‘believing,’ as in Mt. xxv. 21, 23, 
Le. xvi. 10f., Apoce. ii. 13, iii. 14. “Aye 
Gavarov hints that the supreme trial of 
martyrdom may follow; comp. Phil. 
li. 8 yevouevos vmjxoos péxpe 6., and 
contrast Heb. xii. 4 ove péypis alyaros 
dyrikaréotnte. “Axpt occurs in this 
book eleven times, péxps not once; 
the other Johannine writings, as it 
happens, have neither, but in the rest 
of the N.T. the proportion is a little 
over 2 to I. 

kal ddc@ co. Tov oréhavoy Tis Cw7s | 
‘And so,’ the consecutive «ai which is 
“specially found after imperatives” 
(Blass, Gr. p. 262). Zwfs stands in 
sharp contrast with Oavdrov, and r. 
otéhavoy comes naturally after the 
prophecy of a coming struggle. The 
exact phrase 6 orépavos r. ¢. occurs in 
the very similar passage, Jac. i. 12 
jlakaplos avnp os vropéver meipacpor, 
bre SoKtpos yevouevos Anpierae Tov oT. 
tT. €, ov emnyyeiharo Trois ayamdouw 
avrov: elsewhere we haye o ot. Tis 
edmidos (Isa. Xxvill. 5), THs Kavynoews 
(Ezeexvi. 12, xxi42, 1 Theil. 19), 
ths Suxacoovyns (2 Tim. iv. 8), ris dons 
(t Pet. v. 4), tis apOapcias (Polye. 
mart. 17, 19, Hus. H.#. v. 1). So 
familiar a metaphor need not have 
been suggested by local circumstances, 
yet it is noteworthy that Smyrna was 
famous for its games (Paus. vi. 14. 3, 
cited in Enc. Bibl., 4662) in which 
the prize was a garland. There may 
be a reference to this, or again, as 
Ramsay thinks (Hastings, D.B. iv. p. 
555 ff.) the writer may have in his mind 
the garlands worn in the service 
of the pagan temples, or the circle of 
buildings and towers which ‘crowned’ 
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the fairest city in Asia (Ramsay, Zet- 
ters, pp. 256 f., 275). In any case the 
otépavos is not a royal diadem, but 
an emblem of festivity: cf. Mc. xv. 
17, note. Ths (wns is epexegetical: 
the crown consists of life, so that the 
promise is practically equivalent to 
that of v. 7, though it is presented 
under another aspect. 

II. oO mkav ov py adicnOy xrr.] The 
special, promise of the second mes- 
sage, appropriate to a Church which 
may presently be called to martyr- 
dom. He who conquers by proving 
himself faithful unto death shall 
possess immunity from the second 
death. ‘O devrepos Oavaros occurs 
again in c. xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8, where it 
is defined as n Aiwvn tod mupds; see 
notes ad/. The conception is partly 
anticipated in Dan. xii. 3 and Jo. vy. 29, 
and yet more distinctly by Philo, de 
praem. et poen. ii. 419 Oavarov yap 
Surrov e€idos, TO pev Kata TO TeOvavat... 
TO O€ peta TO aroOvncKewv, 6 O71 KaKoV 
mavrws. But the exact expression was 
probably current in Jewish circles, for 
it occurs frequently in the Targums ; 
cf. e.g. Targ. Hieros. on Deut. xxxiii. 6 
“vivat Reuben in hoe saeculo et non 
moriatur morte secunda”; other exx. 
may be seen in Wetstein. Ov pa) adi- 
«nO7, ‘shall in no wise be hurt’; see 
Blass, Gr. p. 209 f. For déccety in 
this sense see Isa. x. 20, Apoc. vi. 6, 
vii. 2f., ix. 4, 10, 19, xi. 5 bis. The 
attempt to retain in these contexts 
the etymological meaning of dd.keiy 
(Benson, Apocalypse, pp. xvi. f., 
73 n.) cannot be regarded as _ suc- 
cessful; in usage ddckety, like our 
‘injure, has acquired a weaker sense 
and is nearly a synonym of BdAamrrey 
(cf. Thue. ii. 71, Xen. de re equ. 
vi. 3). 
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12—17, THe MerssaGE TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN PERGAMUM. 

12. rhs év Iepyapm] After leaving 
Smyrna the road from Ephesus fol- 
lowed the coast for about 40 miles 
and then struck N.E. up the valley 
of the Caicus, for a further distance of 
15 miles, when it reached Pergamum. 
Pergamum in Mysia, on the Caicus 
(4 Ilépyanos in Xenophon, Pausanias, 
and Dion Cassius, but ro Hépyayoy in 
Strabo and Polybius and most other 
writers and in the inscriptions; the 
termination is left uncertain in Apoc. 
i. 11, ii. 12), now Bergama, the capital 
of the Attalid Kingdom (B.c. 241— 
133), held a similar position in Roman 
Asia (Plin. 1. WV. v. 30 “longe claris- 
simum Asiae”) until its place was 
taken by Ephesus. If Pergamum 
had no Artemision, it was richer 
in temples and cults than Ephesus. 
Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dio- 
nysos, Asklepios were the chief local 
deities; the temple of Athena crowned 
the steep.hill of the Acropolis, and 
beneath it on the height was a great 
altar of Zeus. Beside these, the city 
possessed as early as A.D. 29 a temple 
dedicated to Rome and Augustus (Tac. 
ann, ill. 37); a second temple was 
erected in the time of Trajan, when 
Pergamum acquired the title of dis 
veokopos. At so strong a centre of 
paganism the Church was confronted 
with unusual difficulties, and to these 
the message to Pergamum refers 
(v. 13f.). See further the Introduc- 
tion, ¢. Vv. 

Tade déyer 6 €xwy tiv poudaiay: the 
poppaia of c. i. 16, where see note. 
To what use it is to be put at Perga- 
mum appears below, v. 16. 

13. oda mod karoteis xrd.] The 


special point in the life of the Church 
at Pergamum which the Lord singles 
out for notice. She resided in a city 
which was also Satan’s residence (d7rov 
6 garavas Karo.ket), nay more, where 
he had set his throne. ©povos in the 
N.T. is always the seat of office or 
chair of state, whether of a judge 
(Mt. xix. 28), or a king (Le. i. 32, 52), 
or of God or Christ (Mt. v. 34, XXv. 31); 
in the Apoc. the word occurs 45 times 
in this sense. At Pergamum Satan 
was enthroned and held his court. 
The question arises what there was at 
Pergamum to gain for it this character. 
The Nicolaitans were there, but they 
were also at Ephesus ; the Jews, who 
at Smyrna formed a ‘synagogue of 
Satan,’ are not mentioned in the Per- 
gamene message. It remains to seek 
a justification of the phrase in some 
peculiarly dangerous form of pagan 
worship. Pergamum was the chief seat 
in Asia of the worship of Asklepios 
(cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 34 
7 ’Agia eis 7) Ilépyapoy...Evvedoira, 
Herodian, iv. 4. 8 mmreix@n eis IL. rips 
*Acias xpjoacOar Bovdcuevos Oepameias 
tov “AckAnmiov, Mart. ix. 1 “ Aescula- 
pius Pergamensis deus”: according to 
Galen a common form of oath was pa 
tov év Ilepydu@ *AokdArmov), and the 
serpent which was the symbol of the 
god (Paus. Cor. 27 ka@nrat & émt Opdvev 
Baxtnpiay Kpatav, thy te érépay tay 
XElpOv Umrep Kehadis Exet TOU Spdxovros) 
is in this book (xii. 9) the symbol of 
Satan. But attractive as this explana- 
tion is, it does not altogether satisfy ; 
the Aesculapian cult, with its thera- 
peutic aims, would scarcely have been 
marked out for special reprobation by 
the Christian brotherhood. It is better 
to find in ‘Satan’s throne’ an allusion 
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to the rampant paganism of Perga- 
mum (Arethas: os kareiSwAov otaav 
vmep tiv *Aciavy macav), symbolized 
by the great altar which seemed to 
dominate the ‘place from its platform 
cut in the Acropolis rock, but chiefly 
perhaps to the new Caesar-worship 
in which Pergamum was preeminent 
and which above all other pagan rites 
menaced the existence of the Church. 
The insidious plea Ti kaxdv éotwy «i- 
mew ‘Kupwos Kaicap, xat émiOvoa, Kal 
Ta TovToLs akodovGa, Kat diaca lec Oa ; 
(mart. Polyc. 8), must have appealed to 
many Christians who would haye stood 
firm against the grosser idolatries of 
heathenism. If the worship of the 
Emperor is in view, 6 Opovos rov 
garava may be an occult reference to 
the agents of this false Imperialism, 
corresponding with cuvaywy7 Tob oa- 
tava, which refers to the hostile Jews. 

For sotd=drov see WM. p. 640. 
Karoxeis, karouxet, point to settled 
residence. There was no possibility 
of escaping from the situation; the 
local Church could not migrate in a 
body, and Satan would not quit his 
vantage ground. From another point 
of view even the residents in any place 
are, from the Christian standpoint, 
‘strangers and pilgrims,’ and such 
words a8 sapockety, maporkos, maperi- 
dnuos are usually preferred in de- 
scribing the relations of the Church 
to the locality where she is placed ; 
see 1 Pet. i. 1 (with Hort’s note), 17; 
ii. 11, Heb. xi. 9, and the opening 
words of Clem. R. Cor. cited in the 
note to ®. I. 

Kat Kparets TO dvopa {ov KTA. | The 
Church in Pergamum maintained her 
Kiptos “Inaots (1 Cor. xii. 3), and re- 
fused to say Kupios Kaicap and to 


revile her Master ; cf. mart. Polyc. 9. 
For kpareiy see ii. 1 note, and for ovk 
apveta Oa cf. Jo. 1. 20 wpodroynoev Kat 
ovK npyycato. Thy mori ov, ‘thy 
faith in Me’; pov is the gen. of the 
object as in Me. xi. 22 ¢yere micrw 
Geov, Apoc. xiv. 12 of rypotdvres...rHy 
miotw ‘Incov. 

Kai ev rats nuépats “Artima: ‘even 
in the days of Antipas.’ The reading 
*Avreimas (avreimas) must be ascribed 
to itacism, while the proposal to treat 
*Avtimas as a nom de guerre (dvri, 
mas, & primitive Athanasius contra 
mundum) can scarcely be taken se- 
riously. The name is an abbreviated 
form of ’Avrimatpos, aS KXedras of 
KAeorarpos, and occurs frequently in 
Josephus (e.g. anit. xix. 1. 3 odTos roivuy 
6 Avtimatpos *Avtimas TO mparov éka- 
Aetro). There is little to be gleaned 
about this primitive martyr from post- 
canonical writings. Tertullian’sallusion 
to him (scorp. 12 “de Antipa fidelissimo 
martyre, interfecto in habitatione Sa- 
tanae”) shews no independent know- 
ledge. Andreas had read his ‘acts’ 
(odmep avéyvwy To waprupiov) and there 
are acts under his name printed by 
the Bollandists (April 11), according 
to which he was burnt to death in a 
brazen bull in the reign of Domitian. 
But the date at least is probably 
wrong, for ev rats np. ’A. throws the 
time of the martyrdom back some 
years before the writing of the Apoca- 
lypse ; ef. Le. i. 5, Acts v. 37. Other 
martyrs connected with Pergamum in 
the first two centuries were Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice, mentioned 
by Eusebius (7. £. iv. 15); Attalus, 
also, the ‘pillar and ground’ of the 
persecuted Viennese, was Iepyapunvos 
ra yever (LE. y. 1). Yet, as Ramsay 
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observes (Hastings, D. B. iii. 75 f.), it 
is not certain that Antipas was a 
member of the Pergamene Church ; 
he suffered at Pergamum, but may 
have been brought thither from one 
of the smaller towns. 

’Avtiras is indeclinable, if we accept 
the reading of the best mss. WH., 
however [but see Hort, Apoc. p. 28], 
are disposed to favour Lachmann’s con- 
jecture that the final c arose from an 
accidental doubling of the following o, 
while Nestle (Zezt. Crit. p. 331) thinks 
that ’Avrima was written ’Avtimas in 
order to conform it to 6 pdprus. The 
anomaly, however it may have arisen, 
has misled the scribes, who have sought 
to save the grammar by inserting ais 
or omitting és: see app. crit. Foro 
udptus pou cf. Acts i. 8 €cecOé pov 
peaprupes, XXil. 20 e€eyuvvero TO aia 
Srepavov tov paptupos cov, Apoc. 
XVii. 6 peOvovcav...€k Tov aiwaros Tay 
paptipev “Incov. It is tempting to 
translate paprus by ‘martyr’ in the 
last two passages, and even R.V. 
yields to the temptation in Apoe. /. c., 
though it is content to call Stephen 
and Antipas ‘witnesses.’ But it may 
be doubted whether the word had 
acquired a technical sense at the end 
of the first century ; Clem. Cor. 5 pap- 
Tupnoas eropevOn eis Tov o:erdopevor 
rorov ths Soéns is not decisive. Even 
in the second half of the second 
century the title could be given to 
confessors at Lyons and Vienne, 
though it is significant that they dis- 
claimed it as due only to the Lord 
(Apoc. i. 5) and to those who had 


died for Him. By that time the 
technical sense had nearly established 
itself (see Lightfoot’s note on Clem. 
lc. and Benson’s Cyprian, p. 90 f.); 
but in the N.T. this stage has not 
been reached, though the course of 
events was leading up to it. The 
Lord gives Antipas His own title, o 
pdptvus 6 motos (1. 5, iii. 14), qualifying 
it by a double pov, ‘my witness, my 
faithful one’; Antipas bore witness 
to Christ, was loyal to Christ even 
unto death, as Christ to the Father 
(1 Tim. vi. 13 rod paptupyaavtos én 
Ilovtiov TeAarou Tv Kadnyv ouodoyiav). 
*ArexravOn, see Me. viii. 31 note; in 
Attic Greek aréOavey would have been 
preferred, cf. Blass, Gr. pp. 44, 55. 
Tap’ vpiv...xarocxet recalls at the end 
of the sentence the solemn fact with 
which it began: the home of this 
Church was also the residence of Satan. 

14. @d\N éyo kata gov oAlya] At 
Ephesus the attitude of the Church 
towards the Nicolaitans was matter 
for praise, but at Pergamum it invited 
censure ; contrast ¢y@ xara god with 
v. 6 rovro éxers. The Church which 
could resist Satan in the form of the 
Emperor-cult was not equally proof 
against an insidious heresy within its 
own ranks. 

Ore €xers exe Kparovvras thy didayny 
Badadp, xtA.| A party in the Church 
at Pergamum (éxet= ap’ dpiv) taught 
as Balaam had done; cf. J. B. Mayor, 
St Jude, p. clxxvi. Balaam made it 
his aim to teach (edidackev) Balak 
how to beguile Israel into the double 
sin of idolatry and fornication. The 
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reference is to-Num. xxxi. 16, where 
the sin of Peor is traced to Balaam’s 
suggestion (cf. Philo, vt. Moys. i. 54, 
Jos. antt. ix. 6. 6, Origen in Num. 
hom. xx.). Modern O.T. scholars (e.g. 
Driver, Introd. p. 62 f., F. H. Woods in 
Hastings, D.B. i. 233) point out that 
the story of Balaam blends two ac- 
counts, Num. xxii. 1—xxv. 5 belonging 
to JE, while Num. xxv. 6ff. is from P ; 
in the former Balaam after blessing 
Israel returns to Pethor (Num. xxiv. 
25), in the latter he is the author of 
Balak’s later policy and eventually is 
slain by Israel in battle (Num. xxxi. 8, 
cf. Josh. xiii. 22). Josephus d.c. recon- 
ciles the two stories by supposing that 
Balaam on reaching the Euphrates sent 
for Balak and imparted his scheme ; 
some such addition to the history was 
doubtless in the mind of the writer 
of the Apoc. There is ‘an interesting 
parallel in the stratagem suggested by 
Achior in Judith v. 20, xi. 11 ff. 


For the construction ¢d/d. ro B. 
reference has been made to Job xxi. 
22 (AVI W2 ONDN); but dddoxew 
with the dative is found in Plutarch 
and other later Greek writers (Hort). 
Badeivy oxavdadoy, cf. ridevae ox. in 
Ps. xix: (1!) 20, Judith vy. 1, Hos. 
iv. 17, Rom. xiv. 13. A oxavdadov 
(Att. cxavdadnOpor) is any object that 
is apt to trip up one who is walking 
carelessly ; see Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 8. 
The women of Moab were deliberately 
thrown in the way of unsuspecting 
israel, in the hope of bringing about 
the downfall of the latter. The order 
payeiv...xai mopvedoat is the opposite 
of that in Num. xxv. 1ff., which is 


followed below, v. 20; but it doubt- 
less answers to the experience of the 
Church at Pergamum, where the mixed 
company at pagan feasts was the oc- 
casion of the greater evil. EidwAd- 
Ourov, see 4 Mace. v. 2, Acts xv. 29, 
xxl. 25, 1 Cor. viii. 1 ff; cf. fepdOurov 
in 1 Cor, x. 28. 

15. ovTas ...dpolws | "Eyecs takes 
up the thread of v. 14 (exes ket 
Kpatovvtas kr.), While otras Kai ov 
compares the situation at Pergamum 
with that of Israel exposed to the 
wiles of Balaam; dpuolws at the end 
of the sentence emphasizes otrws, and 
keeps the parallel still in view. The 
general sense of vv. 14,15 would have 
been clearer if the Apocalyptist had 
written : domep yap Bahaap €didackey 
...ouT@s €yers Kal ov, KTA.3 OY exeus 
eke Kparovrtas...€yets yap KpaTovvtas 
Thy Svdayny Nixodairav. 

For the Nicolaitans see note on 
v. 6. As to their teaching, it is clear 
that they disregarded the restriction 
imposed upon the Gentile Churches 
by the Apostolic council held at Jeru- 
salem in 49—50 (Acts xv. 29 amé- 
xecOar c<idwdoOrwr, cf. 20 am. tar 
ad\uoynuatov tav ¢idddwv) with the 
practical result that they encouraged 
a return to pagan laxity of morals (cf. 
v.6). Writing to Corinth some fifteen 
years after the council St Paul had 
occasion to argue with Christians who 
regarded the eating of eiSwAo6ura as a 
thing indifferent; and though he does 
not take his stand on the Jerusalem 
decree, he opposes the practice on 
the ground that it gave offence to 
weak brethren (1 Cor. viii. 4, 9 f.), 
and also because of the connexion 
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which he regarded as existing between 
idol-worship and unclean spirits (1 Cor. 
X. 204 Ovovow Ta €byn Saipoviors Kal ov 
Ged Ovovow, ov Oédw dé Vyas Kowwvovs 
ray Satpoviay yiverOa); to partake of 
the ‘table of unclean spirits’ (vb. 21 
tparé(ns Satpoviov) was inconsistent 
with participation in the Eucharist. 
In the face of these facts a perverse 
theory, originating with the Tibingen 
school, identifies the Nicolaitans with 
the followers of St Paul; cf. Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 303 f.: “on shabitue 
x désigner lapdtre des gentils par le 
sobriquet de Nicolas...ses disciples du 
méme coup furent appelés nicolaites” ; 
and see van Manen’s art. Nicolaitans 
in Enc. Bibl. 3410 f. It would be 
nearer to the truth to say that they 
were the spiritual descendants of the 
libertines who perverted the Pauline 
doctrine and against whom St Paul 
strongly protests. In the next century 
these views were embraced by certain 
Gnostic teachers ; see Justin, dial. 35 
xptotiavods éavrovs Aéyoucw...Kal avo- 
pots Kal aOéois TeAeTais Kowwvodcow: 
kal eloly avray of pév Tiwes KAAOVpEVOL 
Mapkiavoi, of d5€ Ovadevtunavot kth. 
Tren. i. 6. 3 kat yap «idwAddura adia- 
Popws éabiovar, pyndé podrvrvec9a im 
avTray nyovpevot...of d€ Kal tals THs 
gapkos nOovais Kataxdpws Sovdevortes 
xtrA. The Nicolaitans of the next 
century were of this class, cf. Iren. 
iii. 1. 3 “indiscrete vivunt”; Hippol. 
philos. vii. 36 Nukodaos... €didacKey 
ad.ahopiav Biov Te kal Bpwcews ; Tert. 
adv. Mare. i. 29 “aliqui Nicolaitac 
assertores libidinis atque luxuriae.” 
According to Clement Alex. strom. 
iii. 4 they quoted a saying of their 
founder, é6re mapaxpyoqaoda tH capt 
dei, and acted upon it: éexmopvevovow 


avaidny of thy aipeow avrov periovTes- 
It is noteworthy that the party was 
strong at Ephesus and Pergamum ; 


_ they had established themselves at 


the two most important centres in 
Asia, the ‘metropolis,’ and the ancient. 
and perhaps still official capital. 


16. peravonoov otv| There was 
occasion not only for vigilance, but for 
an act of repentance (on peravonooy 
see v. 5). The Church was already 
compromised by undue tolerance of 
the Nicolaitans; she had not purged 
herself of complicity with them as the 
Church at Ephesus had done (con- 
trast v. 6 puceis with v. 15 éyevs). 

ei dé yn, Epyopai vou ray krA.| For 
ei O€ pp (=edv 8€ py) peravonon) see 
v. 5 note; raxv is now added, for the 
matter would brook no delay. Yet 
the Lord does not say rodcunow pera 
cov, but per avray, Le. pera TOY Kpa- 
Touvray ty diWaxnv tav Nixodairor ; 
if the Church had tolerated the Nico- 
laitans, and some of her members had 
listened to their teaching, yet she 
had not as a whole identified herself 
with the party; cf. Andreas: év r7 
arewhy S€ 1 piravOpwrias ov yap ‘pera 
cov’ dynow, Gdda ‘per’ ekeivav, Trav 
vooovvrwy aviara, IloAepuetv peta Twos, 
frequent in the Lxx., is used in the 
N.T. only by the Apocalyptist (ii. 16, 
xii. 7, xiii. 4, xvii. 14), and the vetb 
itself outside the Apoc. only in Jac. 
iv. 2. The glorified Christ is in this ~ 
book a Warrior, who fights with the 
sharp sword of the word; cf. i. 16, 
xix. 13ff., and see Eph. vi. 17, Heb. 
iy. 12. The idea of a Divine Warrior, 
which appears first in the Song of 


Miriam (Exod. xv. 3 nrondn WN myn, 
equivocally rendered by the Lxx. Ku- 
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ptos avytpiBwv mod€uous) is associated 
with the Logos in Sap. xviii. 15 6 
tavroduvauos cov Adyos am’ ovpavay ek 
Opovwy Bacireiwy dmoropos moNemeaTis 
...qAato. The droropia of the Divine 
Word is directed especially against 
those who “turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness,” as the Nicolaitans 
did. Possibly, as in v. 14, there is an 
allusion to the story of Balaam (Num, 
Xxii. 23, xxxi. 8). 

17. TO vixorte Seow avr@ Tov parva 
kth.] On 1G wk. d. atta see rw 7, 
note. Tov pdvva is the partitive geni- 
tive, WM. p. 247; Blass, against the 
documentary evidence, discounts this 
solitary instance of the gen. after 
ddova as “not authentic” (Gr. p. 100, 
note 3). Mavya (j!), Aram. N32), LXX. 
pav in Exod. xvi. 31 ff., pavva else- 
where) has passed from the Lxx. into 
the N.T. (Jo. vi. 31, 49, Heb. ix. 4) and 
Josephus (ante. iii. 1. 6). Tod cexpup- 
peévov refers no doubt to the golden 
pot “laid up before God” (Exod. xvi. 
23), i.e. in the Ark (Heb. ix. 4); the 
Ark itself was believed to have been 
hidden by Jeremiah in a place where 
it would not be discovered until Israel 
was restored (2 Macc. ii. 5 ff.; cf. the 
Rabbinical traditions in Abarbanel on 
1 Sam. iv. 4 “haec arca futuro tempore 
adveniente Messia nostro manifestabi- 
tur”; Tanchuma, 83. 2 “Elias Israelitis 
restituit...urnam mannae”; other pas- 
sages may be seen in Wetstein). The 
Apoce. of Baruch has the story in ¢. vi. 
7 ff. and adds in xxix. 8 (ed. Charles) : 
“at that self-same time [when the 
Messiah is revealed] the treasury of 


manna will again descend from on 
high, and they will eat of it in those 
years”; cf. Orac. Sibyll. vii. 148 f. 
kAnpara & ovk €orat ovde oraxus, GAN 
dua mayres | pavyny ry Spowepny ev- 
kotaw odovor dayovra. As for the 
interpretation of the promise, its full 
meaning is hardly covered by St Paul’s 
Geotd copia ev pvarnpia, 7} amokexpup- 
pérn (1 Cor. ii. 7), or by Origen’s 
“intellectus verbi Dei subtilis et 
dulcis” (hom. on Exod. ix. 4); rather 
by ro pavva To kKexpuppevov must be 
understood the life-sustaining power 
of the Sacred Humanity now “hid 
with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3), of 
which the faithful find a foretaste in 
the Eucharist but which can be fully 
known only to the conqueror (Jo. vi. 
31 f. 54 ff). Victorinus: “manna 
absconditum immortalitas est.” Pri- 
masius, followed by Bede: “panis 
invisibilis qui de caelo descendit.” 
Arethas points out the fitness of this 
reference to the heavenly food at the 
end of a message which condemns 
participation in heathen feasts: ro 
perorvte SoOqvat payeiy Tod pavva avi 
ths dkabdprov Bpwaews [Sc. rev eiS@do- 
Oitav] Umerxero. 

kat Odow avTe pipov Aevkyy KrA.] 
Yidos is a rare word in Biblical Greek 
(Lxx., N.T.%), where it is used to 
denote (1) a piece of rock (1¥, Exod. 
iv. 25; /¥M, Lam. iii. 16, cf. Sir. xviii. 
10); (2) a counter or voting pebble, 
calculus (4 Regn. xii. 4 (5) A, Eccl. 
vii. 26, 4 Mace. xv. 26, Acts xxvi. Io). 
Here it is to be noted that the Widos 
is white, and that it bears a mystical 
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name which only the possessor can 
read. Few of the solutions hitherto 
proposed satisfy these conditions. The 
Rabbinical tradition that precious 
stones fell with the manna (Joma 8) 
may have suggested the collocation 
of the manna and the Wados, but it 
carries us no further. Ziillig’s theory, 
adopted by Trench, that there is an 
allusion to the Urim (Exod. xxviii. 30), 
supposed to have been a diamond 
engraved with the Tetragrammaton, 
is too purely conjectural to be satis- 
factory, even if it were not open to 
other objections. If we turn to the 
Greek surroundings of the Asiatic 
Churches, which must not be excluded, 
as Trench maintains, from the field 
of Apocalyptic hermeneutics, there 
is a larger choice of interpretations. 
Wigos may refer to the ballot thrown 
into the voting urn (Ovid, met. xv. 
41 “mos erat antiquis niveis atrisque 
lapillis, | his damnare reos, illis ab- 
solvere culpa”) or to the counters 
used for calculation (cf. Apoe. xiii. 18 
Wydicata Tov apiOuov); or the widos 
deve might be the symbol of a good 
time (Plin. ep. vi. 4. 3 “o diem no- 
tandum candidissimo calculo”), or of 
victory (Andreas, rouréore wkdcay ; 
Arethas, ry dé trav ev trois bearpo.s 
kal Tots radios dywviCopéevay yvopiov 
ovoay, Tois wkdoL mapexouerny). Or 
there may be a reference to the tickets 
which were sometimes distributed to 
the populace and entitled the holders 
to free entertainment or amusement 
(ef. Xiphilin. ep2t. 228 cdaipia yap 
Evdwwa puxpa dvwbev eis TO O€arpoy ép- 
pimret avpBodrov €xovta TO pev eOwdipou 
TWos...apmacavtas Tivas edeu mpos Tovs 
Sorfpas avTay ameveyxeiv kal aPeiv 
TO emtyeypappevoy), or to the tessera 
frumentaria or the t. hospitalis of 
Roman life (cf. Plaut. Poen. v. 1. 8). 
Each of these explanations, however, 


leaves something to be desired; either 
the Widos is not inscribed or it is 
not necessarily white. Prof. Ramsay 
(Hastings, D. B. iii. 751) supposes a 
contrast with the parchment which 
took its name (charia Pergamena) 
from the city, and interprets: “the 
name is written not on white parch- 
ment such as Pergamum boasts of, 
but on an imperishable white tessera.” 
“The white stone,” he writes elsewhere 
(Letters, p. 302), “was, doubtiess, a 
tessera.” But the tessera does not 
suggest imperishableness. Possibly 
Wihos Xevxy may refer to the en- 
graved stones which were employed 
for magical purposes and bore mystic 
names; see King, Engraved Gems, 
p. 97 ff.: Gnostics and their remains, 
passim. Magic in all its forms entered 
largely into the life of the great cities 
of Asia ; for its prevalence at Ephesus 
see Acts xix. 19. The Divine magic 
which inscribes on the human char- 
acter and life the Name of God and of 
Christ is placed in contrast with the 
poor imitations that enthralled pagan 
society. 

It may be that the precise reference 
will be ascertained in the course of 
explorations which are still in progress 
in Asia Minor and in particular at 
Pergamum. Meanwhile the general 
sense is fairly clear. The white stone 
is the pledge of the Divine favour 
which carries with it such intimate 
knowledge of God and of Christ as 
only the possessor can comprehend : 
cf. lil, 12 6 wkav...ypayo én adrov 
TO dvoupa Tov Oeod pov...Kat TO dvond 
pov To Kawvov, and on this knowledge 
as the gift of Christ see Mt. xi. 27. 
The alternative is to regard the dvoya 
kawov as the symbol of the new life 
and relations into which moral victory 
transports the conqueror, an inter- 
pretation supported by Isa. Ixii. 2 
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kadéoet oe TO Ovoya TO Kawvoy 6 6 
KUplos dvopdoes avrd, Ixv. 15 Tots dé 
SovAevovat por kAnOnoerat dvopa Katvdv, 
and suggesting a reference to the 
mysteries and the prevalent magical 
rites (Ramsay, Letters, p. 306; see 
also his reference to a ovvOnua re- 
ceived by Aristides of Smyrna from 
Asklepios, 7b. p. 312 ff.). If this view 
be accepted—and it is perhaps the 
more probable—the victorious disciple 
is represented as resembling in his 
measure the victorious Master; cf. xix. 
12 €y@y bvoua yeypaupéevoy 0 ovdels 
oidev ef pry avtos. The ‘new name’ is 
one of a series of xawa which belong 
to the Church (kawwos avOpwros, Kawv7) 
SiaOnxn, Siday7y, evrToAn, “lepovoeadnp, 
ktiots, @O7, Katvos ovpavds Kal KaLv7 
yh); ef. 2 Cor. v. 17, Apoc. xxi. 5. 
Néos is used in this connexion only 
in Heb. xii. 24; it is not the recent 
origin of the Gospel—its vedrns, but 
its kaworns, its unfailing freshness, 
to which attention is called. The 
Christian ‘name,’ i.e. the character or 
inner life which the Gospel inspires, 
possesses the property of eternal 
youth, never losing its power or its 
JOY- 

18—29. MessaGE TO THE ANGEL 
OF THE CHURCH IN THYATIRA. 

18. r@ év Ovareipors| Some 4o miles 
S.E. of Pergamum lay Thyatira (ra 
Ovdreipa), a Lydian city on the bor- 
ders of Mysia and sometimes claimed 
by the latter (Strabo, 625 Badigovow 
él Sdpdewv mods eotly év apiorepa 
Ovdreipa... jv Mvuoady eéaxarny twes 
gaciv). It was founded by the Se- 
leucidae, but since B.c. 190 it had 
been in the hands of the Romans, and 
was included in the province of Asia. 
Though not the equal of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, or Pergamum (Pliny, /Z. NV. 


v. 33 “Thyatireni aliaeque inhonorae 
civitates”), Thyatira was a thriving 
centre of trade (Ramsay, Letters, 
p- 324 ff); the inscriptions shew that 
the city was remarkable even among 
Asiatic towns for the number of its 
guilds (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
i. p. 105), among which may be men- 
tioned the dproxéma, Badeis, Bupceis, 
inarevopevor (Clothiers), kepapeis, Navd- 
ptot, Avovpyol, oKuToTOMoL, yadkeis, 
xXaAkor’mor; to the Badeis there is a 
reference in Acts xvi. 14 yun ovduate 
Avdia (was she so called as coming 
from a Lydian town ?), rop@updmadcs 
Toews Ovareipwv. There were temples 
of the Tyrimnaean Apollo (Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 319 ff.) and Artemis in 
the city, and near it the shrine of 
Sambathe (76 SauBaGetov), an Oriental 
(Chaldean or Persian) Sibyl; but Thy- 
atira had no temple dedicated to the 
Emperors. The Church in Th. was 
probably small, even relatively to the 
population ; according to Epiphanius 
(haer. li. 33) the Alogi towards the 
end of the second century asserted 
that no Church was then to be found 
there. Its dangers arose from within 
rather than from Jews or pagans. 
Epiphanius (/.c.) represents the place 
as haying become at a later date a 
stronghold of Montanism. See further 
the Introduction, p. xiii. f. 

rade héyet O vids Tov Beod krr.] ‘O 
vios t. 6. occurs here only in the 
Apoc., but the title is implied in i. 6, 
li. 27, lil. 5, 21, xiv. 1; on its import 
see Dr Sanday’s art. Son of God in 
Hastings’ D. B. iv. 570 ff. In this 
place it adds solemnity to the quasi- 
human features which are recited 
from the vision of ch.i. For 6 ¢yov 
Tous opOadpovs...kal of 7d5es KTA., See 
the notes oni. 14 f. This mention of 
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the eyes that flash with righteous in- 
dignation and the feet that can stamp 
down the enemies of the truth pre- 
pares the reader for the severe tone 
of the utterance which follows. 

19. ola gov ra épya kai xtv.] A 
fuller and ampler tribute of praise 
than that awarded to the Church in 
Ephesus (ev. Dp Ty ayamnny kal THY 
moti kat tv Staxoviay enumerates 
the motive forces of Christian activity 
and their most characteristic result. 
Love is characteristically placed first 
in a Johannine book, though faith is 
not overlooked (cf. ii. 13, xiii. 10, xiv. 
12); the Pauline order is the reverse 
Gi MNO, Tuk GO Ne te ag AMI, 1, Si Te ses, 
Wess 2B si Ie Te Bos Ais Wh Be 
the only exception is Philem. 5). The 
scribes, as the apparatus shews, have 
endeavoured to conform St John’s 
order to St Paul’s. What kind of 
‘service’ is intended by dcaxovia may 
be gathered from Rom. xv. 25, 31, 
it (COR SOnb TS Chye, Gull, “A, tbe ie 
Heb. vi. 10. The acts of service had 
shewn no tendency to diminish, as at 
Ephesus (cf. vv. 4, 5); on the contrary 
they were still increasing in number, 
“the last more than the first.” It is 
noteworthy that in these addresses 
praise is more liberally given, if it can 
be given with justice, when blame 
is to follow ; more is said of the good 
deeds of the Ephesians and Thyatir- 


ans than of those of the Smyrnaeans 
and Philadelphians, with whom no 
fault is found. 

20. GAN é€xw Kata cov ote adeis THY 
yuvaixca leCaBer xtr.] Like the Perga- 
menes, the Thyatiran Christians were 
harbouring an enemy of Christ, but 
their guilt seems to have been greater, 
since adeis implies a tolerance of evil 
which is not suggested by €yets (v. 14); 
and their attitude was certainly the 
very opposite of that of the Ephesians 
towards the Nicolaitans; cf. vv. 2, 6 
ov dvvn Baoracat, puoets. On the 
form adeis see WH.”, Notes, p. 174, 
W. Schm. p. 123; it occurs already in 
Exod. xxxii. 32 xxx. Jezebel (dare, 
LXxX. “Ie(aBedk, Josephus Ie(aBeAn, 
Isabel), the Phoenician wife of Ahab 
(1 Kings xvi. 31), who sought to force 
upon the northern kingdom the wor- 
ship of Baal and Astarte and (2 Kings 
ix. 22) the immoralities and magical 
practices connected with it, doubtless 
represents some person or party at 
Thyatira in whose doings the writer 
saw a resemblance to those of Ahab’s 
wife ; cf. his use of the name Balaam 
in v.14. But while ‘Balaam’ is iden- 
tified by the context with the Nico- 
laitans, there is no such clue to the 
meaning of ‘Jezebel.’ There is much 
to be said for Schiirer’s suggestion 
(in Th. Abh. Weczsdcker gewidmet, 
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1892), that the Thyatiran Jezebel is 
the Sibyl of the SayBaGeiov (see v. 18, 
note). Her shrine was situated in the 
‘Chaldean’ quarter (CJG 3509 mpd 
Tis TWOAEws Tpds TH SapBabeio ev TS 
Xaddaiwv repi8c0r@) and she is variously 
described as Chaldean, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, and Babylonian (Paus. 
X. 12. 9 yur xpyopodoyos, dvopa Oe 
aut SaBBn...0i d€ avrnv BaBvAwviar, 
€repot Oe Si3vdANav xadovow Aiyurtiapv: 
cf. Suidas s.7. Si8vAAa; ZB. Xaddaia, 7 
kal mpos Tiadv "EBpaia dvopatopévn 9 
kat Ilepois). But it is difficult to 
believe that this person, even if of 
Semitic origin, could have gained 
admission to the Church under the 
guise of a Christian prophetess (7 
A€yovca Eautny mpopyrw). More pro- 
bably her success as a ypnopoddyos 
was emulated by some female member 
of the Church who claimed the gift 
of prophecy and exercised it in the 
interests of the Nicolaitan party (v. 
14f.); cf. Tert. de pudic. 19, “haereti- 
cam feminam quae quod didicerat a 
Nicolaitis docere susceperat.” In the 
O.T. prophetesses are not infrequent ; 
mpopjris occurs in Exod. xy. 20 
(Miriam), Jud. iv. 4 (Deborah), 4 Regn. 
xxii. 14 (Huldah), Isa. viii. 3 (Isaiah’s 
wife) ; cf. Le. ii. 36 nv’ Avva mpodaris. 
Moreover, notwithstanding St Paul’s 
rule (1 Cor. xiv. 34 ai yuvaixes év rais 
éxkAnolats oLydTwaay, ov yap émirpemerat 
avrats Aadeiv, I Tim. ii. 12 didackeww d€ 
yuvatkt ovk émirpérw), female prophets 


were not unknown in the early Church; 
cf. Acts xxi. 9, and the cases of Priscilla 
and Maximilla (Kus. H. &. vy. 14) and 
Ammia (ib. 17). This Jezebel of the 
Thyatiran brotherhood was still teach- 
ing when the Apocalypse was written 
(d:dacxer), and making converts to her 
immoral creed ; with mAava rots epods 
SovAovs comp. Me. xiii. 22 éyepOnoovra 
yap...Wevdorpopyrat...mpos Td drro- 
m\avav ei Suvaroy tots ekdexrous. 
Mopvevoacis here perhaps significantly 
placed before qayeiv eidwAoduta, as 
justifying the use of the name Jezebel; 
cf. 4 Regn. ix. 22 ai mopvetat leCaBer. 
The well supported reading ry yuvaixa 
cov (Vg. uxorem tuam) was perhaps 
suggested by 3 Regn. xix. 1, xx. (xxi.) 
5,7, 26; the Angel of the Church is 
regarded as the weak Ahab who allows 
himself to be the tool of a new Jezebel. 
Grotius, who accepted this reading and 
believed the Angels of the Churches 
to be their Bishops, was driven to the 
strange but logical conclusion that 
the false prophetess was the wife of 
the Bishop of the Church at Thyatira. 

21. kat €wxa a’tH ypovov krA.} 
Arethas: éyd, pdyoiy, 6 py) Oedwv tov 
Oavatov Tov auaprwdod GANA Thy éme- 
otpopiy (nav, €dwka avTn peravoias 
kaipov. On this use of wa cf. Jo. 
xii. 23 €AnAvdev n wpa iva Soéacén, 
xvi. 32. The evil had been going on 
for some time (cf. v. 13, note), not 
necessarily, however, at Thyatira, since 
the prophets were itinerant, though 
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they might settle in a locality where 
the Church was willing to provide for 
them; see Didache 11 f. ‘Jezebel,’ 
who was prospering at Thyatira, had 
up to the present moment shewn no 
disposition to change her course (ov 
Gédew peravonaa, cf. Mt. xxiii. 37 ovk 
nOedAnaate). Meravoeiv éx is the usual 
construction in this book (cf. ii. 22, 
ix. 20 f., xvi. 11); elsewhere we find 
peravoety aro Jer. Vili. 6, Acts viii. 22. 

22. %tdov BdaddAw adrny eis KAlvny 
xtv.] The time for repentance having 
expired, judgement follows ; Bad\\w is 
preferred to Badd, since the event is 
regarded as imminent (cf. v. 5, note). 
KAiyn may be either a bed (Mt. ix. 2, 
6, Me. vii. 30), or the couch of a 
triclinium; or even (Hort) the funeral 
bier. Ramsay (Zp. 1901, p. 99 ff. 
and in Hastings, D. 2B. iv. 759), and 
J. H. Moulton (Zap. 1903, ii. p. 431) 
adopt the second meaning here, 
supposing the writer to refer to 
the guild-feasts. In this case there 
is a sharp contrast between the 
luxurious couch where the sin was 
committed and the bed of pain (Ps. 
xl. (xli.) 4 én kdtvns ddvns adrod) 
which the parallelism eis O™Aiyu peya- 
Any obviously suggests; cf. Sap. xi. 
16 Oe dy ris apapraver, dia rovtav 
koAd¢erat. BadAw does not imply 
violence, but merely the prostration 
of sickness, cf. Mt. Jc. mapadurixov 


emt kAivns BeBAnpuevov. Kal rovs po- 


xevovras per ats: ef. xvii. 2, xviii. 
3. Motxevovres suggests a reference 
to the charges of unfaithfulness laid 
against Israel by the O.T. prophets 
(see Hosea ii. 2 (4), Ezek. xvi. 17 f, 
32). Members of the Church who were 
led into pagan vices by the teaching 
of ‘Jezebel’ were guilty of spiritual 
adultery (Chez Comex: 2). OEay py 
petavonoovol €K TOV epyov autis 
leaves a door of hope open still for 
the dupes of the false prophetess ; for 
the fut. after éav un, see Blass, Gr. 
p. 215. Avrns is doubtless right, for 
Topveta and potyela are Jezebel’s 
works, not those of the members of 
Christ (Gal. Y. 19, Eph. y. 3 ff. y 

23. kal Ta Téxva aurijs ATOKTEVO €v 
davat@| Her children, i.e. her spiritual 
progeny, as distinguished from those 
who have been misled for a time; 
the omépya potydv Kal mopyns (Isa. 
lvii. 3), who inherit the parent’s 
character and habits; contrast Gal. 
iv. 19f. The children of the Thya- 
tiran Jezebel are doomed like those 
of Ahab (2 Kings x. 7). ’Aroxrevd 
év Oavar@ is an O.T. phrase ; ef. Ez. 
XXxili. 27 Oavar@ (1373) aTOKTEVve. 
Cavaros is probably ‘ pestilence,’ as in 
vi. 8f., where see note. 

kal eyaacnra: macat ai exxAnolackra. |} 
Remote as Thyatira was from the 
greater cities of Asia, the news would 
spread through the province, and 
reach “all the churches.” The phrase 
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yreoorra xr. is from the O.T. (cf. 
eg. Exod. vii. 5 kal yv. mavres oi 
Aiytrrior ore éye eiye Kupios), and the 
same is true of 6 épavydv vedpods kal 
kapdias (cf. Ps. vii. 10 éra¢wy Kapdias Kal 
veppovs 6 Oeds: Jer. XVil. 10 yd Kupios 
érafwv kapdias Kal Soxipatwv vedpors, 
tod Sovvat éxdor@m Kata Tas odovs 
avrov: 2b. xi. 20, XX. 12). By vedpoi 
(renes, ‘reins,’ i.e. the kidneys, nvyb>) 
are denoted the movements of the 
will and affections, and by xapdia 
the thoughts ; see Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychology, p. 317. Both are subject 
to the scrutiny of Him Whose eyes 
are as a flame of fire (v. 18), the 
kapdiwoyvdarns of the Church; cf. Jo. 
xxi. 17, ‘Acts 1. 24, xv. 8. “Epavvay 
is said to be an Alexandrian form 
(Blass, Gr. p. 21; cf. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, i. 67. 18, ii. 294. 9f.); for its 
use in the N.T. see WH.?, Wotes, p. 157. 
‘O €pavyay tas x. occurs also in Rom. 
viii. 27, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10; the Lxx. use 
erate or e€era¢ecv in this connexion. 

ddéc@ dvpiv éxaorw ktr.| Not coi, 
the Angel, i.e. the Church collectively, 
but dpyiv: ‘to you, members of the 
Church, even to each individual.’ 
Another Divine prerogative (Ps. Ixi. 
(Ixii.) 13 ob droddoes ExdoT@ KaTa Ta 
gpya avrod, Jer. /.c.), but one which 
was claimed by the Lord even in the 
days of His Flesh; see Mt. xvi. 27 
6 vids Tod dvOpodmov...dmodacet ExdoT@ 
Kata THY mpakw avTov. 


24. dtpiv dé A€éyw Tots Nowrrois KTA.] 


‘The rest,’ ie. the members of the 
Church who had not been deccived 
by ‘Jezebel, not necessarily a mi- 
nority; see 1 Thess. iv. 13, where oi A. 
are the heathen world; Apoe. ix. 20, 
where they are two-thirds of the 
whole, and xix. 21, where they are 
contrasted with of dvo. Ti didaynv 
tavtny, ie. the teaching of the pro- 
phetess, whether professedly Nico- 
laitan or not; cf. v. 20 with ev. 14 f. 
The age was one in which 8:dayai wo- 
kidat kal G€var abounded (Heb. xiii. g). 
‘Doctrine’ is an unfortunate render- 
ing, suggestive of a logical system 
rather than a heterogeneous mass 
of wild speculations and loose views 
of life. 

oirives ovK eyvaoay ta Babéa Tov 
gatava|] A definition of the faithful 
borrowed from the taunts of the 
Jezebelites; they were such as (cf. i. 7, 
note) “knew not the deep things,” were 
lacking in the intuition which pene- 
trated below the surface of things, and 
reached the deeper mysteries of the 
Nicolaitan creed: depths, the writer 
adds, not of God (1 Cor. ii. 10 ra Baby 
vod Oeov) but of Satan (cf. ii. 9, 13, 
ili. 9). ‘Qs A€éyovow, SC. of Kparodvres 
THv Siaynv ravtnv: ““the deep things,’ 
as they speak” or “as they call them.” 
The term, perhaps taken oyer from 
St Paul (see 1 Cor. Z. c., Rom. xi. 33, 
Eph. iii. 18) was used by more than 
one Gnostic sect in the second century ; 
cf. Jren. ii. 21. 2 “profunda Bythi 
adinvenisse se dicunt”; 22. 3 “pro- 
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funda Dei adinvenisse se dicentes”; 
Hippol. philos. v. 6 éemexadecay [oi 
Naaconvol| éavtrovs yvwortixos, pac- 
Kovres jrovor Ta Babn ywooke ; Tert. 
adv. Valent. 1 “nibil magis curant 
quam occultare quod praedicant (si 
tamen praedicant qui occultant)...si 
bona fide quaeras, concreto yultu, 
suspenso supercilio, ‘Altum est’ aiunt.” 
They professed to commiserate those 
who remained in ignorance of their 
secrets: Tert. de res. carn. 19 “vae 
qui non dum in hae carne est cogno- 
verit arcana haeretica.” 

ov BdddrAw ef” dpas ado Bapos| A 
scarcely doubtful reference to the 
Apostolic decree in Acts xv. 28 edofey 
..pindev mA€ov emutiderOar vpiv Bapos 
TANY TOUT@Y TaY emavayKes, améxed Oat 
elOwrobUTwy...kat mopveias. The rest 
of the prohibitions imposed in the 
year 49-50 (améyeoOat...aiparos kal 
muixtov) are notreimposed. Contrast 
this wise concession with the exacting 
spirit of the Pharisees: Mt. xxiii. 4 
Secpevovow Sé€ hoptia Bapéa Kal émite- 
béacw ent rods duous Tay dvOparrav. 

25. mn } eXETE Kpatnoare KTA. | 
After ov Baddo...G@Ao Bapos the 
reader expects Any followed by the 
genitive (Gen. xxxix. 6, 9, Me. xii. 32, 
Acts, é.c.); but ado is left standing 
by itself, and adj begins a new 
sentence as a conj.(‘howbeit’). Neither 
0 €xere Nor Kparnoare can well refer to 
burdens already being borne ; rather 
they point back to v. 19 ra épya kai 
Thy ayanny xtr.: cf. iii, 11 Kpares 6 
éyeis: @ single decisive effort seems 
to be indicated by xparnoare. “Héw 
may be either the future ind. or the 
conj. of the aor. 7£a (cf. W. Schm, 
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p. 109, n. 10); on the ‘supposed fut. 
conj.’ in the N.T. see WH.? Wotes, 
p. 179, W. Schm. p. 107. 

26f. Kat 6 vixev Kai 6 type KTA.] 
Primasius rightly: et gui vicerit et qui 
servacerit. He who conquers is he 
who keeps, but the art. is repeated to 
emphasize the two conditions of suc- 
cess. At Thyatira the battle was to 
be won by resolute adherence to the 
‘works of Christ,’ ie. to the purity of 
the Christian life, as opposed to the 
‘works of Jezebel’ (v. 22 ra épya 
avths).  Tnpetv (a Johannine word, 
Ey.8, Ep. 17, Apoc.") is usually fol- 
lowed by rév Adyov or ras évrodas: Ta 
épya presents the same thought in a 
concrete form (cf. Jo. vi. 28 ra epya 
rou Geot). ‘Works’ are in these 
addresses to the Churches constantly 
used as the test of character; cf. ii. 2, 
ith MOS B22 2M, 1 4h, TG “Aga 
tédous corresponds with dype od ay 
néw, v. 25; cf. Mc. xiii. 7, note. 

ddc@ atte e~ovoiay krr.]| The con- 
struction reverts to that of vv. 7, 17, 
as if the sentence had begun 14 
wik@vTe Kal TS THpodvvte: comp. the 
similar anacoluthon in iii. 12,21. The 
promise is based on Ps. ii. 8 f. ddc@ 
oot €Oun THY KANpovow.lav Gov. .ToYyLavEts 
aurovs ev paBd@ ardnpa, o@s oketgs 
kepaéws ouytpivvers avtovs, Where the 
Luxx. read DYN as DYN (sroipaveis), 
while M. T. has OY4n (Symm. ovy- 


tpives 8. cvv@daces). Of. Apoce. xii. 
5, XIX. 15. Tomavet, Prim. pascet, 
Vulg. reget, ‘will do the part of 
the mony, whether in the way of 
feeding (Bockew, Jo. xxi. 15 ff.) or 
of ruling (“pastoraliter reges,” as 
Hilary on Ps. ii. 9 well expresses 
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it). Here the second point is em- 
phasized by ¢y (instrumental) paBde 
The “rod of iron” (02¥ 
213) is “the shepherd’s oaken club, 
developed on the one hand into the 
sceptre (Gen. xlix. 10), and on the 
other into the formidable weapon” 
(Cheyne, Psalms, p. 6; cf. Hastings, 
D., B. iv. p. 291); in the latter case it 
would be capped with iron, and capable 
of inflicting severe punishment. Such 
is its character in the Psalm, /. c.; 
the Gentile nations are to be shattered 
like pottery by the Divine Shepherd 
of Israel. Ta okevyn Ta kepapcxa, 1.0. 
tov Kepapuews, cf. Vg. vas jiguli; for 
kepapuxos Cf. Dan. ii. 41, LXx. ‘Qs 
kayo eiAnba mapa Tov marpos pov 
carries on the reference to Ps. ii. 
(cf. v. 7 Kupios eimev mpos pé Yids 
pov €i aU, eya onpepoy yeyervynkd ce). 
The Only Begotten Son imparts to 
His brethren, in so far as their son- 
ship has been confirmed by victory, 
His own power over the nations; cf. 
Mt. xxv. 21, 28, 1 Cor.vi. 2, Apoc. xx. 4, 
xxi. 5. On the contrast between this 
promise and the outward conditions 
of life at Thyatira see Ramsay, Letters, 
p- 332, li. 4o f. Historically the pro- 
mise fulfils itself in the Church’s in- 
fluence upon the world; no other 
yoluntary society can be compared 
with her as a factor in the shaping 
of national character and life, and the 
individual disciple, in proportion as 
he is loyal, bears his share in the sub- 
jugation of the world to Christ; cf. 
Rom, xy. 18 xareipydcato Xpioros Ov 


ovdnpa. 


epuov els Uraxony ebvayv. But the deeper 
fulfilment of this promise, as of the 
rest of the series, awaits the Parousia; 
cf, Le. xix. 15 ff. éyévero ev T@ emraved- 
Oeiv avtov aBivra tiv Baowdelay kai 
elrev havnOivar ate rods SovAous... 
kal eimev... lobe eEovoiav éyov érave 
déxa (révte) médewv. The new order 
must be preceded by the breaking up 
of the old (cuvrpiBera), but the pur- 
pose of the Potter is to reconstruct ; 
out of the fragments of the old life 
there will rise under the Hand of 
Christ and of the Church new and 
better types of social and national 
organization. 

28. kal dda aire roy dorépa Tov 
mpwivoyv] The conqueror is not only 
to share Christ’s activities; he is to 
possess Christ. The ancient expo- 
sitors offer a choice of interpreta- 
tions; the morning star is “the first 
resurrection” (Victorinus), or it is 
the fallen Lucifer put under the feet 
of the saints (Andreas, citing Isa. 
XlV. 12 mas eémecev ek Tov ovpavod oO 
éwodpdpos, and adding ov décew vo 
Tovs 7Odas TOV MLgTaY emnyyeATat); OY 
it is Christ Himself (Beatus: “id 
est, Dominum Jesum Christum quem 
numquam suscepit vesper, sed lux 
sempiterna est, et ipse super in luce 
est”; and Bede: “Christus est stella 
matutina qui nocte saeculi transacta 
lucem vitae sanctis promittit et pandet 
aeternam”). The last explanation is 
surely right, on the evidence of the 
Apocalypse itself; see xxii, 16 eyo 
eiut...0 doTHp O Aapumpos o mpwivos. If 
the Churches are Avyviar and their 
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angels dcrépes, the Head of the Church 
may fitly be the dornp o mpwivds, the 
brightest of stars, whose advent ushers 
in the day; cf. 2 Pet. i. 19 ews ob 
npepa Siavyaon Kai pooddopos avareiAn 
ev rais kapdias tuayv. Thus the pro- 
mise points to the Parousia, and yet 
does not exclude the foretastes which 
are given to the faithful in the growing 
illumination of the mind and the oc- 
casional flashings upon it of the yet 
distant light of “the perfect day” 
(Proy. iv. 18). 

Ill 1—6. Tue ADDRESS TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN SaRDIS8. | 

I. ths ev Zapdeow] A little over 30 
miles 8.E.S. of Thyatira the messenger 
would reach Sardis (Sdpd:es, Sapdecs, 
Sdpdis, Sardis), now Sart, the old 
capital of Lydia, lying at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus. Under Roman rule 
it recovered some of its ancient im- 
portance, becoming head of the local 
conventus (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 120); and though in a.p. 17 it 
suffered severely from an earthquake, 
through the liberality of Tiberius 
(Tac. ann. ii. 47) Sardis rose rapidly 
from its ruins, so that Strabo (625) is 
able to characterize it as md\us preyadn. 
Like Thyatira, it was famous for its 
woollen manufactures and dyeing in- 
dustry (cf. Smith, D. B. p. 1140), and 
the ancient system of roads of which 
it was a meeting-point secured for it 
the trade of central Asia (cf. Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 42 ff., Encycl. Bibl. 
4286). The chief cult of Sardis was 
that of Cybele, two columns of whose 
temple are still visible (Murray, 
Turkey in Asia, p. 305). The in- 
habitants bore a bad name in antiquity 
for luxury and loose living, as indeed 
did the Lydians generally (Herod. i. 59, 


Aesch. Pers. 41). The Church of 
Sardis lingered to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but did not play a distinguished 
part in Christian history; among its 
early Bishops, however, appears the 
name of Melito (fl. 165—195: Hus. . 
E. iv. 13, 26; v.24), the earliest inter- 
preter of the Apocalypse. See the 
Introduction, p. lxiv. 

rade Néyer 6 éxov ktr.] Of. ii, 1 7. A. 
6 Kpatayv tovs entra aotépas. Here 
éyov is preferred to xpardy because 
Ta émTa mvevpara precedes. Not only 
are the churches in the hand of 
Christ, but the spirits also belong to 
Him; it is His to guide or withhold 
the powers of the rvedpa (worordv, On 
which the life of the Churches depends. 
The Ascended Christ ‘has’ the spirits 
of God in virtue of His exaltation, 
cf. Acts li. 33 vodels thy Te émay- 
yeXlay Tov mvevpatos Tod ayiov haBav 
mapa Tov matpos e&€yeev tovto, Eph. 
iv. 7 f. évi d€ Exaore@ nudv €d66n 7 Xapus 
kara To pétpov THs Swpeas Tov yxpiorov 
«rd. A further view of the relation of 
the seven Spirits to the glorified Christ 
is given in c. y. 6, where see notes. 

olda gov Ta épya, Ste KTA.] On oidd 
o. T. & see il. 2 note. Here the words 
introduce almost unqualified censure : 
the Church at Sardis presented to the 
eye of Christ the paradox of death 
under the name of life. For the constr. 
dvopa exerts ore Cns cf. Herod. vii. 138 
ovvopa €lxe os er *AOnvas eRavver, and 
for the general sense 2 Tim. iii. 5 
éxovtes poppwow evoeBelas rHv S€ Sdva- 
pw avTns Apynpevot. Kai vexpos et: cf. 
Mt. viii. 22 apes rods vexpovs Oawa 
Tous €avT@v vexpovs, Le. xv. 24 ovros 
6 vids pov vexpos nv Kai avétnoev, Jo. 
y. 25 €pyetat wpa kat viv éorly bre 
ot vexpol... (yrovaw, Rom. vi. 13 
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@oel €k vexpov Cdvtas. Sardis, while 
retaining the Christian name, had 
relapsed into the state of spiritual 
death from which Christ had raised 
her (Eph. ii. 1, 5; Col. ii. 13). Victo- 
rinus: “non satis est Christianum 
dici et Christum confiteri, ipsum vero 
in opere non habere.” 

2. yivou ypnyopay, Kal ornpicoyr kTA. | 
After vexpos «7 we expect the call 
avaora ék ray vexpov (Eph. y. 14). But 
amid the general reign of spiritual 
death Christ detected vestiges of life, 
though they were on the point of be- 
coming extinct (ra Aouad a éwedAov arro- 
Gaveiv). There was therefore still room 
for a final appeal. For yivov yp. (Syr.8¥ 
was wag) see ii. 10 note: an effort 


must be made to restore vigilance, 
and to maintain it when restored ; on 
yenyopew cf. Me. xiii. 34 note. The 
word is frequently on the lips of 
Christ in the Synoptic narrative of the 
last days of His intercourse with the 
Twelve. It has been pointed out that 
it is specially suitable in an address 
to the Church at Sardis; twice during 
the history of that city the acropolis 
had fallen into the hands of an enemy 
through want of vigilance on the part 
of its citizens (viz. in B.o. 549, 218; 
see Hastings, D. B. iv. 49; Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 376 ff.); and a similar 
disaster now threatened the Church 
of Sardis from a similar cause. But 
more than vigilance was needed ; 
the Church must set herself to work 
for the establishment of any faith, 
love, or works of piety that were left : 
ef. Ez. xxxiv. 4, 16 rd no Gevnkos ovk 


8. R. 


eviTXVoaTE...TO ekAuTOV eviTXvTw KTA. 
Ta Aowwd=Ta AeAcyspéeva, not = rods 
Aoumovs (v. 4), but more generally, 
whatever remained at Sardis out of 
the wreck of Christian life, whether 
persons or institutions: all must be 
preserved and set on a firmer basis— 
a principle of reconstruction worthy 
of the notice of Christian teachers 
who are called to deal with corrupt 
or decaying branches of the Church. 
Srnpicew, like BeBaoiy and Gepedcody, 
is a technical word in primitive pasto- 
ralia; cf. Acts xviii. 23, Rom. i. 11, 
Oph By MUNG He Tey Wa sth sey, Hd 
3, Jac. vy. 8, 1 Pet. vy. 10, 2 Pet. i, 12. 
This frequent reference to the need 
of ornpeypos in Christian communities 
planted in the heart of a heathen 
population will readily explain itself 
to those who are familiar with the 
history of Missions. 

On the form ornpicov see WH.? 
Notes, p. 177; W.Schm. p. 105, Blass, 
Gr. pp. 40, 42. “A €peAXov drobavetv: 
the imperfect looks back from the 
standpoint of the reader to the time 
when the vision was seen, and at the 
same time with a delicate optimism 
it expresses the conviction of the 
writer that the worst would soon be 
past; for another explanation see 
Burton § 28. The plural is used 
because the things that remain are 
regarded as living realities ; on the aug- 
ment see W. Schm. p. 99, and on the 
aor. inf. after néAdo, Blass, Gr. p. 197. 

ov yap evpynkad gov épya xrd.] Cf. 
Dan. v. 27 Th. éordbn ev (vy@ kai 
evpébn vorepovaa. Works were not 
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wanting to this Church, but they 
lacked the mAnpwpa which makes 
human actions acceptable in the sight 
of God; in some unexplained way 
they were ‘deficient.’ Cf. the use of 
mAnpovobat in Col. ii. 10 eore ev avt@ 
rerAnp@pevor, and the Johannine 
phrase iva 7 xyapa vpay 7 memANpopern 
gy Ral, Bi, ie dO Ik Ay Bede Ga)E 
here ov...7emAnpwpéva may be inter- 
preted by vexpos e¢ above; ‘works’ are 
‘fulfilled’ only when they are animated 
by the Spirit of life. Ovy evpnka recalls 
Me. xi. 13 7AOev ef Apa re evpnoer ev 
avrh, kal...ovdev etpev ef an pvAXa, Le. 
XUil. 7 epyopat (yr@v Kaprov...kal ovx 
evpicxw: the perf. implies that at 
Sardis the search was not yet ended. 
Sov epya, ‘works of thine,’ ie. ‘any of 
thy works’; a more sweeping censure 
than o. ra @, ‘thy works as a whole.’ 
Tov Oeov pov: cf. Me. xv. 34, Jo. xx. 17, 
Eph. i. 17, Heb. i. 9, and the phrase 6 
Oe6s Kai maTrp Tov Kupiov nuov “I. X. 
(Rom. xy. 6, etc.; see Hort on 1 Pet. 
1. 3). The Son of God (ii. 18) does not 
forget that He is also Son of Man, and 
as such stands in a creaturely relation 
to God. Yet this relation is in some 
sense unique, as pou shews (not judy); 
cf. Jo. 1. c. Gedy pov Kat Gedy vpav. 

3. pympoveve odv mas elAndas krA.] 
Ody resumes and coordinates, as often 
in the Fourth Gospel (Blass, Gr. 
p. 272 f.) and in the Apoc. (i. 19, ii. 
5, 16, iii. 19). In order to stimulate 
the Church in her work of self- 
recovery, her thoughts are sent back 
to the first days; cf. the appeal to 
the Church at Ephesus, ii. 5 pv. ody 


mobev mémtwkes. EtAnpas represents 
the faith as a trust; cf. Mt. xxv. 20 ff. 
67a mévre TdAavtra AaBay...6 Ta UO... 
0 TO €v TadavToy eiAnpws: I Cor. iv. 7 
Tt O€ xyes 6 oUK €XaBes; Even the Son 
confesses (ii. 28), EiAnda mapa rod 
matpos ov. EiAndas kal jkoveas: the 
aor. looks back to the moment when 
faith came by hearing (Rom. x. 17, 


cf 1 Th: 1. 5 f, i. 13); the perf. calls 


attention to the abiding responsibility 
of the trust then received. Type: kat 
peravonooyv: ‘keep that which thou 
hast received, and promptly turn from 
thy past neglect.’ 

ea ody 11) ypyyopnans KTA.| Ody is 
again resumptive, looking back to 
v. 2 yivov ypnyopéy, to which the 
succeeding imperatives (arnpicov, pvn- 
poveve etc.) are subordinate. “H&@ ws 
khéemtns, not speedily only (raxv, ii. 
16), but stealthily, at an unexpected 
moment. For the figure cf. Mt. xxiv. 
43, Le. xii. 39, 1 Th. y. 2, 2 Pet. iii. ro, 
Apoc. xvi. 15. KXémrns is doubtless 
preferred to the less ignoble Ajorns, 
because the point of comparison is the 
stealthiness of the thief’s approach. 
In His relation to the faithful the Lord 
is the opposite of both (Jo. x. 1, 7). , 

kal ov pr) yds krd.] On od pn yrds 
see Blass, Gr. p. 209 f.3 yudon (XQ) 
is a grammatical correction. The 
whole sentence is another echo of the 
Synoptic tradition; cf. Mc. xiii. 35 
ovk oidaTe yap Tore 6 KUpLos THs oikias 
épxeta, Le. xii. 39 ef nOet...70la @pa 6 
krémrns epxerat, eypnydpynoerv av. Toiav 
dépav (Prim., Vulg. gua hora), strictly 
‘during what hour’; but the acc. is 
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used occasionally even in classical 
Greek in, answer to wére; (see Blass, 
Gr. p. 94). 

4. adda eyes OAlya ovopata eéy 
Sapdeow xrd.| Beatus: “notandum 
est quod Dominus ait: Multi sunt 
vocati, sed pauct clecti; et pusillus 
est grex cui compromittit dare here- 
ditatem.” Bede: “proprias enim 
oves vocat nominatim.” For ov0- 
para=‘persons,’ see Acts i. 15 OxAos 
évopatrey, Apoc. xi. 13 direxravOnoar... 
ovopara avOpareav. Deissmann (Bible 
Studies, p. 196 f.) shews that €xacrov 
dvona was freely used in papyri of the 
second century A.D. in the sense of 
‘each individual’ O7 is a needless 
correction; the sense is clear from 
the context (euddvvay, a&iol ciow). 
Ovk é€woAvvay Ta (parva avroy: even in 
days of general defilement they re- 
mained pure. Moddvey differs from 
piaivery as inquinare from maculare 
(Trench); in the uxx., while praivew 
usually represents legal defilement 


(NIDD), oAvveL (5y93, 53) stands for 
actual pollution, as with blood (Gen. 
MKS sas lix ye nreM elven 4)) 
or with pitch (Sir. xiii. 1). Here the 
reference is doubtless to heathen im- 
purities into which the Sardians had 
plunged, spiritual deadness having 
issued in indifference to moral evil. 
For the metaphor p. ra iparsa see Jude 
23 pucotvTes kal Tov amo THs Tapkos 
éomAwpevoy yitava, Apoe. Vil. 14, XXI1. 
14; the iudria of the Christian life 
are the profession made in Baptism 
(Gal. iii. 27) which at Sardis had been 
besmirched by too many in the mire 
of the streets. The few who had 
kept them clean and white (cf. Tob. ili. 


15 ovK euodvva TO dvopa Lov...ev TH yn 
THs aiypadwotas jov) should be suitably 
rewarded: mepurarjcovow per euod év 
Aevkots (SC. iuarious, cf. Mt. xi. 8 ev 
padakots, and see vv. 5, 18, iv. 4; Latt. 
in albis). For the general sense of 
the promise see note on the next 
verse. In repimratnoovow there may 
be a reference to the story of Enoch 
(Gen. v. 22 DTONT-NY Wn Pan, 
LXX. evnpéotnoev O€ “Evay 76 Oed, but 
Aq. mepierrare odtyv tr. 6.), but more 
probably the writer has in view the 
peripatetic ministry in Galilee (Jo. vi. 
66), and the call dedpo dxodovder por. 
Ole Wah, 17%, SS IG Ab 

"A€éiol eiow: contrast c. xvi. 6. 
*A€vorns in the good sense is else- 
where in this book attributed only to 
God and Christ (e.g. iv. 11, v. 9): but 
a relative ‘worthiness’ is predicated 
of the saints in Le. xx. 35, Eph. iv. 1, 
JA i, By, CORT eS ie MUA Th Te. 
2 lM, i Be 

5. 6 wkoY, OUT@s TepiBadetrat KTA. | 
The promise of v. 4 is repeated in 
general terms, corresponding with 
those of the promises appended to 
the other messages to the Churches. 
‘The conqueror, whoever he may be, 
shall be clad after the manner afore- 
said (for this use of ovrws cf. xi. 5, 
ovtws det avtov amoxtavOjva: Jo. iv. 6, 
exaGéCero ovtTas, is not apposite, nor 
is there any need to read ovros for 
otras), ie. clad in white garments.’ 
On the Roman use of the white toga 
see Ramsay, Lvp., 1904, ii. 164. In 
Scripture white apparel denotes (a) 
festivity (Eccl. ix. 8 €y mavti kaipo 
éotwoay ipatia cov Aevkai.e. ‘be always 
gay’), (b) victory (2 Mace. xi. 8 épayn 
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wponyovpevos avtay epimmos ev evk7 
év Ont KrX.), (c) purity (Apoe. vii. 9 ff.); 
(d) the heavenly state, Dan. vii. 9 Th. 
TO €vdupa avrov woel yidv evkov; SO 
AMOCD 1Y.. 45, Vip Ti, xix. 0,014). All 
these associations meet here: the 
promise is that of a life free from 
pollution, bright with celestial glad- 
ness, crowned with final victory. The 
glory of the risen body may enter into 
the conception; see Mt. xiii. 43, 1 Cor. 
XY. 43, 49, 54, 2 Cor. v. 2, Phil. iii. 21, 
Enoch Ixii. 15 f., xe. 32. 
TlepiBaddeo Oar occurs again with a 
dat. but without ev inc. iv. 4; for the 
construction wepi8. Te see Vii. 9, 13, X. I, 
M3 Mil 1, XVI. 4, XVill. 16, xix, 3, 13. 
Kal ov pn e€adreiyo TO dSvopa avrov 
xtA.] A Divine register of men is 
mentioned first in Ex. xxxii. 32 f. 
cEddewov pe ek ths BiBdov cov js 
éypayas. As a civic register contains 
only the names of living citizens, so this 
Book of God is a BiBdos Cavrev (Ps. 
lxviii. (Ixix.) 29), the ‘living’ being in 
this case the righteous (Mal iii. 16, Dan. 
xii. 1). The conception established 
itself in Jewish thought (1 Sam. xxv. 
29, Ps. Ixviii. 29, exxxviii. 16, Neh. xii. 
22 f., Isa, xlviii. 19, Jer. xxii. 30, Hz. 
xiii. 9, Enoch xlvii. 3 (where see Charles’ 
note), Pirge Aboth 2, Targ. on Ez. 
7, c.), and appears in the N.T. (Le. x. 
20 ra Gvoyata vpav evyéypamra ev ToIs 
ovpavois, Phil. iv. 3 dv ra dvopara év 
BiBre (wns, Apoc. xill. 8, xx. 15, xxi. 
27). The blotting out of names from 
the Book of Life is frequently referred 
to; beside the passages cited above 


see Deut. ix. 14, xxv. 19, xxix. 20. 
Ovk e€aXeiyw implies that the book is 
in the hands of Christ; cf. xiii. 8, xxi. 
27 €v TH BiBAio Ths (wis Tov dpviov. 

This promise is singularly appro- 
priate at the end of the present 
message. The ‘few names’ in Sardis 
which are distinguished by resisting 
the prevailing torpor of spiritual 
death find their reward in finally 
retaining their place among the living 
in the City of God. 

kal cpodoynow Td Svopa avrod KTA.] 
A further grant to the conqueror. 
Not only shall his name be found in 
the register of the living; it shall be 
acknowledged before God and His 
Angels, Another reminiscence of the 
sayings of the Ministry (Mt. x. 32, Le. 
xii. 8); 6 wxdv here answers to doris 
(os Gv) dporoynoe: ev euot (Mt., Le.). 
The reverse of the picture, 6 5€ dpynaa- 
pevos pe...amapynOncera, is mercifully 
withheld; even in the message to 
Sardis the last note is one of unmixed 
encouragement and hope. *Evawmov 
Tov matpos pov: Cf. v. 2 év. Tr. Geov pov. 

7—13. THe Message TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN PuHua- 
DELPHIA. 

7. ths év BdradeAdia] After a run 
of alittle less than 30 miles from Sart 
the railway from Smyrna reaches Ala 
Shehr, ‘the white city,’ the modern 
representative of Philadelphia. The 
ancient city, founded by Attalus II. 
(Philadelphus) who died in B.c. 138, 
commanded the trade of the rich 
yolcanic region lying to the N. and 
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N.E.and known as the Katakekaumene 
(Burntland), from the cinders and 
scoriae with which the ground was 
strewn. Philadelphia itself was sub- 
ject to frequent shocks of earthquake 
(Strabo, 628 modus biradeAdera ceropav 
mAnpns); like Sardis it was rebuilt by 
Tiberius after the great earthquake 
of A.D. 17 (Tac. ann. ii. 47), and sub- 
sequently it bore on coins for a 
time the name of Neocaesarea, but 
the old name reasserted itself or 
perhaps never went out of common 
use. The city was not a large one, 
the fear of earthquakes driving most 
of the inhabitants into the surrounding 
country (Strabo, /. c.), and the Church 
was probably proportionately small, 
at least within the walls. 
natural in a vine-growing district, the 
worship of Dionysos was the chief 
pagan cult; but the difficulties of 
this Church arose from Jewish rather 
than pagan antagonists, and the mes- 
sage contains no reference to direct 
persecution from without or heresy 
within the brotherhood. It offers a 
strong contrast to the Sardian utter- 
ance which precedes it; for the 
Church at Philadelphia the Lord has 
no censure and scarcely a word of 
warning. It is interesting to note 
that in later times, “long after all the 
country round had passed finally 
under Turkish power, Philadelphia 
held up the banner of Christendom” 
(Ramsay, Letters, p. 400). The modern 
city has its resident Bishop, five 
churches, and about 1000 Christian 
inhabitants. 

rade héyer 6 aytos, 6 dAnOivos| ‘The 


Ag was. 


Holy, the True,’ Vg. sanctus et verus; 
not, as Arethas, o dAn@wos ayios, ‘the 
True Saint.’ Cf. vi. 10 6 deomorns 6 
aytos Kat adnOwos. ‘O dyos, a Divine 
title (Hab. iii. 3, Isa. xl. 25), is applied 
to Christ with the qualifying words 
tov Oeov or mais r. 8. in Me. i. 24, 
Jo. vi. 69, Acts iv. 27, 30, and here 
absolutely. ‘O aAy@ivos is used of Him 
again in iii, 14 0 muoros Kal adnOwos, 
XIX. II muords KaXovpevos Kal adnOwwos. 
"AAnOwos is verus as distinguished from 
verax (adnéns); ef. Orig. in Joann. 
t. li. 6 mpds avridiactoAny oKias Kat 
TUmov Kai eikovos, i.e. the ideal, con- 
trasted with all imperfect representa- 
tions or approximations; see Jo. iv. 
37, vii. 28, viii. 16, and see Lightfoot 
on 1 Th. i. 9, Westcott on Heb. x. 22, 
and Trench, syn. 8. The Head of the 
Church is characterised at once by 
absolute sanctity (Heb. vii. 26 roodros 
yap juiv erperey dpyxiepevs, datos akakos 
dpiavros Kexwpiopévos dio TOY auapto- 
Adv), and by absolute truth; He is all 
that He claims to be, fulfilling the 
ideals which He holds forth and the 
hopes which He inspires. 

6 €xywv THY KAeiy Aaveid xrd.] Cf. Isa. 
XXll, 22, where it is said of Hezekiah’s 
faithful vizier (2 K. xviii. 18 ff.), Eliakim 
the son of Hilkiah: dd0@ ry Kreida 
olxov Aaveld émi rot w@pov avrov, Kal 
avoiéeu kal ovK €orTat 6 dmoKAelwy Kal 
KNeloet Kal OUK €oTat 0 dvolywy (codd. 
QI, with M.T.). Eliakim, with his key 
of office (Andreas, cvpBorov tis e€- 
ovaias) slung over his shoulder, is the 
antitype of the exalted Christ, set over 
the House of God (Eph. i. 22, Heb. 
iii. 6), and exercising all authority in 
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heaven and on earth(Mt. xxviii.18),and 
even in Hades (Apoc. i. 18, ef. Rom. xiv. 
9, Phil. ii. 9ff.). Thy xretv Aaveid, cf. 
y. 5 7 pi€a A., xxii. 16 7) p. Kal TO yévos 
A.; the reference to David recalls the 
long series of prophetic hopes now 
fulfilled in the exaltation of the Christ. 
Compare Mt. xvi. 19 dea cou ras 
kAeiOas tis Bacidelas Tay ovpavar. 
The grant to the Church in the person 
of St Peter is less comprehensive, for 
the keys of the Kingdom unlock but 
one of the great areas of the House 
of God; moreover it is significant 
that the Lord does not say to him 6 
éav kAcions...KAetoOnoeTat: 0 éay avolEns 
dvotxOnoera, but o av dyons, 6 édy 
Avons, changing the metaphor; the 
supreme power of shutting and open- 
ing is kept in His own hands (cf. Mt. 
xxy. 1of., and comp. the Te Deum: 
“tu devicto mortis aculeo aperuisti 
credentibus regna caélorum”), The 
ancient interpreters blend the present 
passage with c. y. 5ff, and thus 
unduly limit the meaning of this 
power : cf. Hippolytus (Lag. 159): 7a 
pev ody madat coppayiopeva vov dua Ths 
Xaptros TOU kupiov TavTa ToL aylous 
mpepyer" avTos yiip hy 1) TeAcia oppayis 
kal kAels 7) exeAnoia [? 77 éxkhyoia, 6 

dvolywy kal ovdeis Kelet...ds “Iwavyns 
héyeur kal mad 6 avros pyar Kai «idov 
.. BiBriov...ecppayropévov. On kde 
=kdcida see i. 18 note; the v./. ddov 
for Aaveid is from the same passage. 

8. ofda.cov ra épya] No description 
follows as in iL 2,19, ii1.1. The Lord’s 
oi6a is here one of unqualified approv- 
al (Andreas : rouréorw, amodéyouat), 
needing no specification, since there 
are no deductions to be made. This 
tacit witness is the more remarkable 
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in view of His claim to be 6 aytos, 
6 adnOwos. 

idod dedwxa év. o. OUpay dvewypevnv 
ktv.] The ‘key of David’ has already 
unlocked a door, which nowstands open 
before the Church. Cf. Isa. xlv. rf. 
avoiEw éumpoo bev avtov Oupas, kal odets 
ov ouvkd\ecaOnoovtat... dvpas + yxadkas 
cuvTpiyw Kal poxAovs odnpovs ouv- 
kdaow. The metaphor of the ‘open 
door’ was familiar to the Apostolic 
age: cf. Acts xiv. 27 (the door of faith), 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Col. iv. 3 (the 
door of speech and preaching); see 
Lightfoot on Col. Z.c. The latter is 
here probably in view (Arethas: 7 
tov OdWacKadtKod Knpvyparos etcodos) ; 
the faithfulness of the Philadelphian 
Church found its reward in fresh 
opportunities of service, on the prin- 
ciple of the Lord’s familiar saying 
The position 
of Philadelphia on the borders of 
Mysia, Lydia and Phrygia, and “on 
the threshold of the eastern country” 
(Ramsay, in Hastings iii. p. 831; 
Letters, p. 404 ff.), gave this Church 
peculiar opportunities for spreading 
the Gospel. If she had already 
availed herself of these, the ‘open 
door’ would readily explain itself; 
her opportunities were to be regarded 
as Christ’s gift (8éSexa) and she was 
assured of its continuance (ovdeis 
Ovvatat kNeioat avrny). 

“Ort pukpav éxers Svvayuy resumes the 
thread broken by the parenthetic 
clause idod dédaxa...creioas avrnyv. “T 
know thy works...that thou hast” etc.; 
cf. of6a...dre in ii. 2, iii. 1, 15. The 
Church had little influence in Phila- 
delphia ; her members were probably 
drawn from the servile and com- 
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mercial classes; cf. 1 Cor. i. 26 ov 
modXol dSuvaroi. And under these cir- 
cumstances (for the slightly adversa- 
tive force of cai see WM. p. 545, Blass, 
Gr. p. 261), the word of Christ had 
been kept (cf. ii. 26, iii. 3), and there 
had been no backwardness in confess- 
ing His name (for ovx dpveicOar see 
ii. 13). ’Errpnoras, ovK npyjow, point 
to some period of trial, now for the 
moment gone by; its character may 
be conjectured from the next verse. 

g. od 886 ek rs cuvaywyns KTH. | 
Andreas: é&eis, noi, pucbdov ris 
Opodoyias Tov euod ovduatos THY TOY 
*Iovdalwy émiatpopny te Kat peravo.ay. 
The opposition implied in érypnoas 
kal ov jpynow came at Philadelphia, 
as at Smyrna, from the Jews; cf. ii. 9 
oida...t7v Bhachnpiay ek ‘TadY eyovTay 
*JovSalous etvar éavrovs, Kal ovK ciciy, 
GANA ouvaywy) Tov carava, a descrip- 
tion repeated here with the addition 
of d\Aa Wevdorvra, which contrasts the 
Philadelphian Jews with 6 adnéiwds 
(v. 7): they are Yevdevvpo., and their 
claim is a sin against truth. The 
construction is broken by the ex- 
planatory clauses rdv Aeydvtwy Krh., 
but starts afresh with ido0d moujoo 
avrovs. For d:d6vac and rocety in this 
sense see Blass, Gr. p. 226, and for 
the form 6:66, WH. (Votes, p. 174. 

“Iva nEovow Kal mpooxuynoovaow KTA. 
is a phrase borrowed from Isaiah 
(xlv. 14, xlix. 23, lx. 14, ef. Zech. viii. 
20 ff.); the prophet’s anticipations of 
the submission of the Gentile nations 
to Israel will find a fulfilment in the 
submission of members of the syna- 


gogue (on éx r. a. see ii. 9, note) to the 
Church, the Israel of God. Tpockv- 
vely evamiov tov modev describes the 
cringing attitude of a beaten foe, 
familiar to us through the Assyrian 
sculptures ; in what sense the picture 
was realized in the conversion of Jews 
and pagans may be gathered from 
1 Cor. xiv. 24, where an dzucrtos enter- 
ing a Christian assembly édéyyxerac 
UTO TavT@Y...kKal oUTws TeTo@Y emt 
mpocwmov mpooxuyncer TS bed, dmay- 
yeAXov ott” Ovtas 6 eds ev viv eoriv. 
It is noteworthy that twenty years 
later the Philadelphian Church was 
more in danger from Judaizing 
Christians than from Jews (Ign. 
Philad.6 éav 8€ ris lovdaiopoy € éppnvedy 
bpiy ft) dkovere av~ ov: Gpecvov yap 
é€oTw mapa dvdpos Teptropiy Exovros 
XPLoTLavic Lov akoveww 7) Tapa akpo- 
Buorov iovdaiopov). Was this the result 
of a large influx of converts from 
Judaism in the previous genera- 
tion ? 

For other instances of the fut. ind. 
after iva in the Apoc. see Vi. 4, 11, 
Wal, 2 ibe, Mine, Sxvbk 11}, SUN, HR. SOMTL 
14; and cf. Blass, Gr. p. 21rf. 

Kal yyoow ott eyo hyamnod ce] The 
change to the aor. conj. perhaps indi- 
cates that the purpose of the whole 
action now comes into view. Both 
the phrase iva...yvéow and the words 
ey jyannoa oe are from Isaiah ; for 
the former see Isa. xxxvil. 20, xlv. 3, 
et passim, for the latter Isa. xliii. 4. 
The aor. (contrast 1. 5 r@ ayardvrc) 
carries the love of Christ for the 
Church back into an indefinite past; 
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cf. Jo. xiii. 1, 34, 1 Jo. iv. 10, where 
see Westcott’s note. 

10. ére érnpnoas Tov Adyov Ths viro- 
poviis nov] Not ‘my word of patience,’ 
ie. my commandment to exercise 
patience, but ‘the word of my 
patience,’ ie. the teaching which found 
its central point in the patience of 
Christ; cf. 2 Th. iii, 5 ryv vmoporny 
Tov xpiorov, Heb. xii. 1 f. 80 vmroporis 
Tpéxopev...apopartes els... Ingody...0s 
vmépewev otavpov, Ign. Rom. 10 ép- 
pwobe eis rédos ev wtmropovn “Incov 
Xptorov. The vmropovy trav ayiov 
(Apoe. xiii. 10, xiv. 12) is the echo 
of the Adyos ris vroporas Tov yptoTod. 
Kayo oe tnpyow: by the benigna talio 
of the Kingdom of God (as Trench 
observes) one rypyocs is followed by 
another; Christ on His part (the kai 
of reciprocal action, as in Mt. x. 32 
cporoyjow@ Kdyd év air@) pledges 
Himself to keep those who have kept 
His word. Cf. Jo. xvii. 6, 11 rov 
hoyov cou rernpnkay...marep ayte, TH- 
pnoov avrovs. The promise, as Bede 
says, is “non quidem ut non tenteris, 
sed ut non vincaris [ab] adversis.” "Ex 
THs Spas Tov meipaopov tis peAdAovons 
épxec@a: ‘from that season (cf. Sir. 
xviii. 20 6. émioxomns, Dan. xi. 40 3, 
ovvredelas, Apoc. XiV.7 7d. THs Kpicews) 
of trial which is coming upon the whole 
habitable earth’; ie. the troublous 
times which precede the Parousia. 
In the foreshortened view of the 
future which was taken by the Apos- 
tolic age this final sifting of mankind 
was near at hand, not being as yet 
clearly differentiated from the im- 


perial persecution which had already 
begun. Of. Andreas: rjv dpav 8€ rod 
Teipacpov: elre ws aUTika Tapecomerny 
THY TaY aceBav THS Podpns TO THYiKaUTA 
Baoikevoavray xara Xpiotiavay Siwkw 
elpynkev...) THY emt GuvTEdEla TOU aidvos 
Taykoo pov Kata TOY MTioToY TOU avTi- 
Xplorov kivnow eye. To the Phila- 
delphian Church the promise was an 
assurance of safekeeping in any trial 
that might supervene—an appropriate 
promise, see Ramsay, Letters, p. 408 ff. 
It is at least an interesting coin- 
cidence that in the struggle with the 
Turk Philadelphia held out longer 
than any of her neighbours, and that 
she still possesses a flourishing Chris- 
tian community ; see note on 2. I. 
The phrase of xarocxodyres emi tijs 
yis (in LXx.=/IN7 A") occurs again 
in’ Vi 10; Vill. 134) Xi 10) xitiy 84, 
xvii. 8, and always, as it seems, means 
either the pagan world or the world 
in contrast with the heavenly state. 
Cf. Enoch xxxvii. 5, with Charles’ note. 
Il. &pyopae rayv] The great me- 
pacpos will be followed by the Pa- 
rousia, and the Parousia is near (cf. 
ii. 16, xxil. 7, 12, 20). The short- 
ness of the interval is urged as a 
motive for persevering: the Advent 
is the limit of the Church’s vropovn. 
kpdres & €xeis xtA.] The promise 
of safekeeping (v. 10) brings with it 
the responsibility of continual effort 
(kparet). Hach Church has its own 
inheritance (6 ¢yecs), which it is called 
to guard on pain of losing its proper 
crown (rov oredhavoy cov: cf. 2 Tim, 
iv. 8 dmoxerrai pot 6 THs Stkavoovyns 
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orépavos—on orépavos see li. 10 note), 
which may be taken from it and given 
to another; cf. Mt. xxv. 28 dpare ody 
dm avrov Td rddavtoy Kai dre TH 
exovre ra dSéka tadavra. AaBy, Prim. 
accipiat, not apéAnrac or adpapracn ; 
the picture is not that of a thief 
snatching away what is feebly held, 
but rather of a competitor receiving 
a prize which has been forfeited. The 
vacant room left by the lapse of a 
Church may be filled by the rise of 
another; cf. Rom. xi. 17 f. 

12. 6 viKady, Tomnow avTov orvdov] 
The discourse turns, as at the end of 
each address, to the individual mem- 
bers of the Church. ‘O wkdv...adror, 
cf. ii. 26, iii. 21 ; the anacoluthon may 
in this case be “very awkward” from 
the grammarian’s point of view (Blass, 
Gr. p. 283), but it adds to the move- 
ment of the sentence; it is only 
necessary to write rov vikavra Trojow 
orvAoyv in order to see what we have 
gained by the boldness of the Apoca- 
lyptist. In orvdov év ro vag a refer- 
ence has been found to the brazen 
pillars ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ which 
stood before the sanctuary in Solomon’s 
temple (1 K. vii. 15, 21, 2 Chr. ili. 15 ff.); 
or to the porticoes of the Temple of 
Herod, or even to the magnificent 
colonnades which surrounded the 
Artemision at Ephesus. All these, 
however, are excluded by ev ré vag, 
for they were external to the sanctuary. 
It is better therefore to start with 
the metaphorical use of the word in 
Scripture and in Jewish and early 
Christian literature. In Prov. ix. I 
we read: 7 codia otkodéunoev éautn 
oikov, Kal Umnpewcev orvdous érra (cf. 


Jud. xvi. 29 tots dv0 Klovas Tod otkov 
€f’ ovs 6 otkos torjxer). In the N.T. 
the word is used as a pure metaphor, 
see 1 Tim. iii. 15 exkAnola...crvAos Kal 
édpalwpa THs dAnOelas, Gal. ii. 9 “Iaxw- 
Bos kat Kndas cat Iwarns, of Soxodytes 
oTvdo. etvar; cf. Clem. R. Cor. 5 of 
péeyvorot Kat Sixavoraros otvAot. The 
personal use is common in Rabbinical 
writers, by whom a great Rabbi is 
described as odiy TY (Schoettgen on 
Gal. 7. c.). There is a double fitness 
in this metaphor ; while e pillar gives 
stability to the building which rests 
upon it, it is itself firmly and per- 
manently fixed; and this side of 
the conception often comes into view 
(cf. Isa. xxii. 23, lvi. 5, Sap. iii. 14 
SoOncerar yap avtT@...kAjpos ev vae 
Kupiov), and is paramount here. With 
év tH vag cf. vil. 15, xxi. 22, notes, 
and for rod deod pov see lil. 2, note. 

"K€ ov pr e€€AGn ere: contrast xxi. 
27, xxii. 15. As the pillar cannot be 
moved out of its place while the 
house stands, so a lapse from goodness 
will be impossible for the character 
which has been fixed by the final 
victory. A Avyvia may be removed 
(ii. 6), but not a orvdos. 

kal ypapo én avrov Td dvopa kTd.] 
Each pillar in the sanctuary (Arethas: 
émlt Tov vontoyv otvAoyv) is to be inscribed 
by the hand of Christ with three 
names, the Name of God, the name 
of the new Jerusalem, and the new 
name of Christ. (1) The Name of 
God was ‘put on’ every Israelite in 
the priestly blessing (Num. vi. 27 
émtOnoovow To Gvoua pov él Tovs viovs 
*Iopand); on members of the Israel of 
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God it is to be inscribed by the Spirit 
of the great High Priest (cf. 2 Cor. ili. 3 
€oTé €miotoAn Xpiorod...evyeypaupevn 
...mvevpate Geod Cdvros), i.e. their lives 
and characters are to be dominated 
by the sense of their consecration to 
the service of God as He is revealed 
in Christ. (2) The name of the new 
Jerusalem (cf. xxi. 2 ryv modw thy 
dyiav «iSov “Iepovcadjp Kxawnyy), the 
successor of the old Jerusalem which 
was already of the past, not however 
a vea “I. like Hadrian’s Aelia, but 
& kan, instinct with the powers of 
an endless life (cf. ii. 17, note), and 
like Christ Himself of heavenly origin 
(7 karaBaivovoa xkri., cf. xxi. 2,-and 
see Jo. vi. 33; the idea is found al- 
ready in Gal. iv. 26 7 dvw Iepovoadnp, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpooeAndvOare “I. émov- 
pavio). To bear the name of the 
City of God is to be openly acknow- 
ledged as one of her citizens, a privi- 
lege already potentially belonging to 
the members of the Church (Gal. 7. ¢. 
Wris ect pntnp nuav, Phil. iii. 20 
nav yap To modirevpa é€v ovpavois 
vmapyet, Heb. 7. ¢.), but not as yet 
confirmed or proclaimed. (3) Christ’s 
new name—ro dvoyza 7d Katvoy empha- 
sizes the cawvorns—can scarcely be one 
of the names or titles familiar to the 
Church from the first (Jesus, Christ, 
Son of God, the Lord, etc.); if any 
such designation were meant here, it 
would rather be the Johannine title 
Adyos 5 ; Oi, be 17} exov dvopa YEypap- 
pLévov é ovdels otdev et BH auTos.. .kal 
KekAnTat TO dvoua avTov ‘O doyos TOU 


deotv. But the ‘new name’ of Christ 
is more probably a symbol for the 
fuller glories of His Person and Cha- 
racter which await revelation at His 
Coming (Andreas: 16 év rois dyiows év 
TO péAAovte aidve yopiCopevor) ; cf. ii. 
17 ddc@ aiT@ dvoya kawov. Both the 
victorious Christian and the victorious 
Christ will receive a new name, ie. 
sustain a new character and appear 
in) a) new lights) cfs Cols iii 74, 
1 Jo. iii. 2. There are interesting 
parallels in the Rabbinical - writers ; 
cf. Baba Bathra, f. 75. 2 “tres ap- 
pellari nomine Dei, iustos, Messiam, 
et Hierosolyma”; Bereshith Rabba 
in Gen. xviii. 17 “Abrahamus etiam 
novit nomen noyum quo appellanda 
erat Hierosolyma.” Ignatius (Philad. 
5) draws a picture which presents a 
striking contrast to this: éay de...mept 
*Inood Xpiocrov pu) AaAGow, odTor epor 
oTndai elow kal rao. vexpov ed’ ois 
yéyparrat povov dvopata avépadray. 
*IepovaaAnp : so the name is written 
in the Apoc. (iii. 12, xxi. 2, 10); the 
Gospel of St John has uniformly 
*Iepooodvpa (see Introduction, c. xi). 
Ramsay (Letters, p. 409 ff.) finds 
in ». 12 a reference to the name Neo- 
caesarea assumed by Philadelphia in 
honour of Tiberius. 
14—22. THE MESSAGE TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN Laopicna, 
14. ths é€v Aaodixia] Forty miles 
§.E. of Philadelphia the road from Sar- 
dis reached Laodicea-on-the-Lycus. 
The valley of the Lycus has been 
described by Lightfoot (Colossians, p, 
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1 ff.), and more recently and in some 
respects more fully by Ramsay (Cites 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 1 ff. ; 
there is a useful map in his Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 472—3). 
Laodicea (Aaodixeca in literature and 
inscriptions, but in mss. of the N.T. 
Aaoéixia is well supported at each 
occurrence of the name; Lat. Lao- 
dicea, and in the N.T. also Laodicia, 
Laudicia) was founded about the 
middle of the 3rd cent. B.c. by Antio- 
chus II., and named in honour of his 
wife, Laodice. Under Roman rule 
the city flourished, and became a 
centre of commercial activity. Cicero 
repaired to it for monetary transac- 
tions (ad fam. iii. 5, ad Att. v. 15); 
and the neighbourhood was noted for 
the manufacture of woollen carpets 
and clothing (Ramsay, Cities, p. 40 ff.). 
So opulent were the Laodiceans under 
the earlier Emperors that after the 
great earthquake which overthrew the 
town in A.D. 60-1, it rose from its ruins 
without being compelled to accept an 
Imperial subsidy (Tac. ann. xiv. 29 
“tremore terrae prolapsa nullo a nobis 
remedio propriis viribus revaluit”). 
The Church in Laodicea was perhaps 
founded by Epaphras of Colossae (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12f.). St Paul had not visited 
the Lycus valley down to the time of 
his first Roman imprisonment (Col. ii. 
1), but brethren at Laodicea were 
known to him by name (Col. iy. 15), 
and he had addressed a letter to the 
Church there (2b. 16 riv éx Aaodikias, 
unless the circular now entitled Ipods 
’Edecious is intended ; for the apocry- 
phal letter Ad Laodicenses see Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 393 ff.). The ruins 
which strew the site of Laodicea are 
known as ski Hissar; it is now 


without inhabitant, but a Bishop of 
Laodicea is mentioned as late as A.D. 
1450 (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
Pp. 79). 

rade héyet 6 aunv Krd.] The personal 
Amen, whose character and nature 
are in themselves a guarantee for the 
truth of His testimony. The com- 
mentators refer to Isa. lxy. 16 ynbxa 
VON, LXX. roy Oedy Tov ddnOwov, Symm. 
apparently, rov Oedv aunv. But it is 
simpler to explain 6 auyy as referring 
to our Lord’s repeated use of the 
formula auny aujny héyo vpiv, coupled 
with His assurance éyo elye...7) addneva 
—7 avroadnGeva, OY 7) ovatwOns adjOeca, 
as the Greek fathers express it. Cf. 
li. 16, note. ‘O paprus o motos looks 
back to c. 1. 5; for 6 ddnOivos see 
lil. 7; 6 pf. 6 adnOiwos is the witness 
who fulfils his ideal, whose testimony 
never falls short of the truth. 

n apx) THS KTivews Tov Geod: cf. 
Col. i. 15, 18 mpwrdroKxos macys KTicews 
...08 eat n apyn—a passage doubtless 
familiar to the Church of Laodicea 
(cf. Col. iv. 15). This title of Christ 
rests on Prov. viii. 22, LXx. Kupuos 
éxricév pe [SC. THY codiay ] apxny oddv 
avtov eis épya avrov, but readjusts the 
conception ; He is not, as the Arians 
inferred, év rév kricparer, but the dpy7 
THs Kticews (Andreas : 7 mpokarapkTiKh 
airia kat Gkrworos), the uncreated prin- 
ciple of creation, from whom it took its 
origin—the principium principians, 
not the principium principiatum. 
The whole tendency of the Johannine 
writings and of the Apocalypse in 
particular (cf. Introd. ¢. xiv.) forbids 
the interpretation ‘the first of crea- 
tures.’ ‘H apyn is applied to our 
Lord again in c. xxi. 6 éyd rd adda 
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kal TO @, 7 apxn Kal TO TéAos: cf. 
xxii. 13, which adds 6 mpa@ros kai 6 
écxaros. In its present connexion 
7 apxj perhaps carries the further 
thought of preeminence, cf. Gen. xlix. 
3 ‘PouBny mpwrorokes pov, cv iaxvs pou 
kal dpxy téxvav pov, the head of the 
family as well as the first in point of 
time. The Creation is subjected (Heb. 
ii. 8) to the Eternal Word with Whom 
it began. Tod Oeov reserves the su- 
preme proprietorship for the Father ; 
cf, 1 Cor. viii. 6 6 marnp, é& od ra mavra, 
Eph. iv. 6 efs Geds Kal matnp mdavtwy, 6 
émt mavrwv. Elsewhere 7 xriovs stands 
by itself, e.g. Rom. viii. 19 f. 

15. olSd cov ra épya, dtu xrv.] The 
Amen, the Head of the whole Creation, 
bears witness to the condition of the 
last of the Seven Churches. 
solemnity of the title prepares for a 
searching and severe criticism. From 
the faults of the Churches at Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, and Sardis the 
Laodicean angel seems to have been 
free. No Nicolaitans, no Jezebel, 
infested Laodicea. But his error, if 
less patent, was even more vital. 
Judged by his works he was neither 
frigid (Yuypos, icy cold: ef. Sir. xliii. 
20 Wuypos dveuos Bopéns mvevoe Kal 
maynoetar kpvoTaddos ad’ vdaros ; Mt. 
X. 42 mornpiov ruxpod), nor at boiling 
heat (Ceords, dr. ey. in Biblical Greek, 
‘boiled’i.e. boiling hot, Syr. ~sassnis). 
Ie. the Church was neither wholly 
indifferent, nor on the other hand 
‘fervent in spirit’ (cf. Acts xviii. 25, 
Rom. xii. 11 1 mvevpare Corres), but 
held an intermediate position between 
the two extremes. Of. Sohar, Gen. 
f. 83 “tres dantur classes hominum, 
sunt enim vel iusti perfecti, vel impii 
imperfecti, vel intermedii.” 


The, 


bpedov Wuypos Fs } Ceords] For 
dperov (=aerov), utinam, used as 
a particle and followed by a verb 
in the ind., see 1 Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
xi. 3, Gall v. 12, and, in the uxx, 
Exod. xvi. 3, Job xiv. 13 (=I? ?), 
Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3 (= 5), 4 Regn. v. 3, 
Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 5 (= 258) ; and ef. 
Blass, Gr. p. 206 f., and W. Schm. 
p. 102, note. Andreas (citing Greg. 
Naz.): 6 pév yap Wuypos kal tis Ceovons 
miatews ayevotos ev é€Amids moAAdKs 
éorat rov Tuxeiv avrns. Cf. Gregory 
the Great, reg. past. ili. 34 “qui vero 
post conversionem tepuit, et spem 
quae esse potuit de peccatore sub- 
traxit. aut calidus ergo quisquis esse 
aut frigidus quaeritur, ne tepidus 
evomatur.” Xdapos is neither boil- 
ing nor cold, ‘tepid’; like ¢eoros, the 
word is a dm. dey. in Biblical Greek. 
The yAtapés is the Christian who 
is without enthusiasm (Arethas: os 
peroucius €aBe mvevparos ayiou Sia Tov 
Barricparos, toBece S€ Td yapioua). 

16. oUrws Ore yAuapos ef xTA.] A 
draught of tepid water provokes 
nausea, and a tepid Christianity is 
nauseous to Christ (uweAdw oe enéoas 
éx tov or. pov); He prefers the frigid 
indifference which the Divine Love 
has not begun to thaw. There is 
probably an allusion to the hot springs 
of Hierapolis, which in their way over 
the plateau become lukewarm, and in 
this condition discharge themselves 
over the cliff right opposite to Laodicea; 
cf. Strabo, 903 kKaravrixpd Aaodi.- 
keias ‘leparrodis, Omov Ta Oeppa Vdara. 
It is but six miles across the valley 
from one city to the other, and the 
cliff over which the yAcapdv vdep 
tumbles is visible for a great distance, 
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owing to the white incrustation of 
lime which has been deposited upon 
it in the course of ages. The allusion 
is the more apposite, since the letter 
for Laodicea was practically addressed. 
to the other Churches of the Lycus 
valley, to the Church of Hierapolis 
as well as to Laodicea and Colossae. 
On the hot springs of Hierapolis see 
Ramsay, Cities, ii. p. 85 f. 

17. dre Néyers Ste WAovaros eipe KA. |} 
The Laodicene Church was not only 
tepid ; it was contented to be so, and 
thought highly of its own condition. 
External circumstances were favour- 
able to this state of feeling ; the city 
was one of the most prosperous of the 
Asiatic towns (Ramsay, Cities, i.p.38f.). 
The Christian community carried the 
pride of wealth into its spiritual life, 
“T am rich,” it boasted, “and have 
gotten riches (memAovrnxa),” Le. my 
wealth is due to my own exertions. 
Oe Islas, sek & ©} elrrev -Edpaup 
TlAny memdovtnka, evpnka avauxyny 
énavte, Zech. xi. 5 evdoynrds Kupuos, 
kal memAoutnkanev, I Cor. iv. 8 4d 
Kekopetpevon eaté; On émdovTHaaTe ; 
In ovdey ypelay ¢yw, ovdev is the ace. 
of reference (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 94, and 
cf, Petr. Ev. 5 ws pndév mévov éxoy) or 
of content (Blass, p. 91, where however 
the note should be cancelled) ; ovdevos 
is an obvious correction, cf. 1 Th. iv. 12. 
The Church brags like a nouveau 


riche, but in complete ignorance of 
the true condition of affairs. 

ovk oidas drt ov ef 6 Tadaitrwpos KTH. | 
Contrast Christ’s ofSa (v. 15). 3v is 
emphatic, ‘thou that boastest,’ and the 
article that precedes.the predicates 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 157) strengthens 
the picture: ‘it is thou that art 
the (conspicuously, pre-eminently) 
wretched’ etc. For tadairwpos cf. 
Rom. vii. 24, and for éAeewwos ‘ pitiable’ 
see Dan. ix. 23, x. 11, 19 (uxx.), 1 Cor. 
XV. 19 édeewdrepot mavrav avOparav 
eopev: the form eAewds, given by AC, 
is perhaps to be preferred here; sec 
however Blass, Gr. p. 23. The next 
three adjectives state the grounds for 
commiseration ; a blind beggar (cf. 
Mc. x. 46), barely clad (Matt. xxv. 
36 ff., Jac. ii. 2, 5; for this sense of 
yupvos cf. Jo. xxi. 7), was not more de- 
serving of pity than this rich and self- 
satisfied Church. On rreyos see ii. 9, 
Me. xii. 43, note; the rrwyds is the 
direct opposite of the mAovctos, cf. Le. 
xvi. 19 f., 2 Cor. vi. 10. It is possible 
that each of the epithets alludes to 
some local subject of self-complacency. 
On other local allusions see the next 
note. 

18. cupBovdevw gor ayopacat a 
SupBovdrevew (rwi) is to give counse 
(Exod. xviii. 19, Num. xxiv. 14, 2 Regn. 
XVil. II, 15, Jo. xvill. 14); cvpBovdev- 
evOa, to take counsel together (Sir. ix. 
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14, Isa. xl. 14, Mt. xxvi. 4, Acts Ix. 23). 
There is perhaps a reference to Isa. 
ly. I dco. py exere dpyvpuov...dyopa- 
gare...avev apyuplov Kal tins: for 
dyopacat tap éuod cf. 2 Hsdr. xx. 31 
ovK adyopapmev map avtarv, and for 
dyopa¢ew in this metaphorical sense, 
Mt. xxv. 9 f. The allusions to local 
conditions are here even more dis- 
tinct. Xpvoioy presents a contrast to 
the wealth of the Laodicene rpame- 
Cirac; twaria devxa, to the black fabric 
for which the neighbourhood was 
famous (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics, p. 40 “a fine kind of wool, soft in 
texture and glossy black in colour, 
grew on the Laodicene sheep...a kind 
of small cheap cloak...was manufac- 
tured at Laodicea and called Laodicia, 
or amha iparia”); while xoAdovpioy 
probably refers to the school of 
medicine attached to the neighbour- 
ing temple of Asklepios, and the eye- 
powder (réppa Spvyia) used by its 
physicians (Ramsay, p. 52). It is 
possible to make too much of these 
coincidences, which may be in part 
accidental, but at least they are 
interesting and suggestive. 


As to details. With wemrupwpévov 
éx mupos, cf. Ps. xvii. (xvili.) 31 
Ta hoya Kuplov TeTUp@peva, Proy. 
xxiv. 28 (xxx. 5); the thought is of 
purity attained by removing dross (cf. 
Ps. Ixy. (ixvi.) 10 émvpwcas jas os 
mupoutat TO apyvpuov, Zach. xiii. 9, Isa. 
i. 25 mupwcw [ce] eis kaOapov), per- 
haps with reference to the fiery trial 


which attends the process (cf. 1 Pet. 
1. 7 TO Sokiptoy voy Tis mioTews 
ToAvTtuoTepoy yxpuaiov...dca updos... 
Soxtpagouévov). *Ex mupos is nearly = 
dro OY vo 7., but hints at the metal 
coming out of the fire intact. “Ba py 
pavepwOy xtd.; an O.T. idea, cf. Exod. 
xx. 26, Nah. iii. 5, Ezek. xvi. 36 ; there 
is perhaps special reference to Ezek. 
Xxlil. 29, LXX. KoAAovpuov (or xoAdv- 
pwov, cf. Boissonade, anecd. i. 237, 
collyrium Hor. Sat. i. 5. +30, the 
md»p of Jewish literature), a di- 
minutive of xoAAvpa, is (1) a small 
roll of bread (3 Regn. xii. 24 ff.), 
(2) from its roll-like shape, a kind of 
eye-salve made according to Celsus 
(vi. 7) from the poppy, the acacia, and 
other flowering plants ; here possibly 
used with reference to the local 
powder already mentioned. For éy- 
xplew of applications to the eyes see 
Tobit ii. 10 (8), vi. 9, x1.7; itis instruc- 
tive to compare the construction of 
the verb in Tobit with that employed 
here ; cf. Jo. ix. 6 (éréypicev AD). 
With regard to the interpretation, 
the gold which is to be acquired .is 
doubtless faith with its accompanying 
works (Le. xii. 21 ets Oedv mAovurar, 
Jac. li. 5 mAovolous év miore, 1 Pet. 
i. Z. ¢., 1 Tim. vi. 18 rdoureiy ev Epyous 
kadots) ; the white raiment is a life in 
Christ unspotted by the world (Gal. 
lil. 27, Jac. i. 27), which alone can 
escape disgrace under the fierce light 
of the Parousia (2 Cor. y. 10); the 
eye-salve which stings while it heals is 
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the eAeypos of the Holy Spirit (Jo. 
xvi. 8 ff.), which destroys self-deception 
and restores spiritual vision. To buy 
these from Christ is to seek His gifts 
at the cost of personal ease or self- 
esteem: cf. Phil. iii. 7 driva jv jor KépOn, 
Tavita tynpar Sia Tov xpiotov Cypiav. 
19. €y@ dcous eay Pie «tA.} The 
plain speaking of this letter was not to 
be attributed to, aversion on the part 
of Christ, notwithstanding His pé\Ao 
ge €uécac; rather it was evidence of 
friendship and love. &A6 (Bengel : 
“Philadelphiensem 7yamrnoev, Laodi- 
censem Act”) is perhaps deliberately 
preferred to the less emotional and 
less human ayare (i. 5, iii. 9; cf. Jo. 
BL B, or, wal, Dy, SOx D, SOWh IS TH) 
notwithstanding the use of the latter 
in Prov. iii, 12 (LXxX. 6» yap ayara 
Kupuos éeAéyyer) which supplies the 
groundwork of the thought. *Edéy- 
xo kal madevo: two stages in one 
process ; €Aey&is aims at effecting by 
words or thoughts what maideia ac- 
complishes, where édey£:s fails, by act ; 
madela is édey&s brought about 
through external means. The two 
yerbs are perhaps a double rendering 
of M3} in Prov. 2. ¢, where édéyye 
is read by B but madever by NA; or 
madevo (and the reading adever) 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
ceding verse in Prov. (vig, p7 dhuyepet 
madetas Kupiouv). For édéyxeuw it is 
instructive to compare Eph. vy. 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 2, and St John’s use of the 
verb in Jo. ili. 20, Vili. 46, xvi. 8; on 
maevew a good note will be found 
in Westcott on Heb. xii. 7; cf. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources, p. 101 
Perhaps the deplorable condition of 
the Laodicene Church was due to 
lack of chastisement; there is no 
word of any trials hitherto under- 


gone by this Church. The needed 
discipline cameat length under Marcus 
Aurelius, when Sagaris, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, was martyred (Eus. H. £E. 
106, ACh WG) 

(nAeve ovv kal peravdnoov| Cf. ii. 5, 
ili. 3 pevnLoveve ovv...Kal METavongoy, 
In the present case not memory but 
enthusiasm was at fault. ZnAevew is 
a late and rare form for (jAody, as 
kukhevew (xx. 9) for kuxdodv (WH. 
Notes, p. 178), but with the sense ‘be 
zealous’ ; for other exx. of late verbs 
in -evew see WM., p. 114, Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 43, Introd. to the O. T. in 
Gk, p. 503. Zndeve looks back to 
Cecros (v. 15 f.; Bengel : “et Ceards et 
Gros est ex (éw”), dwelling upon its 
ethical meaning: ‘prove thyself to 
possess (pres. imper.) a whole-hearted 
devotion for the Master.” So doing, 
the Laodicean Church would arrive at 
a better mind (weravéncoy), and be no 
longer ‘tepid’ but ‘fervent in spirit.’ 

20. idov é€ornka emi rHv Oupay kTA.] 
Arethas: dBiacros, dno, 7 eun ma- 
povaia. The voice is that of a friend 
(v. 19); there is perhaps a reference 
to Cant. vy. 2 davy adeAdidod pov, 
kpover emi tyy Ovpav’ avorsov por, adehpr 
ov, 7 wAnoiov pov. In this light the 
homiletic use of the passage, which 
sees in it a picture of our Lord 
knocking at the hearts of men, and 
which Holman Hunt’s great painting 
has made familiar, finds its justifica- 
tion. But as they stand in this con- 
text, the words are eschatological 
(ef. Mt. XXIV. 33 eyyus €oTuy éml Oa 
Jac. V. 9 o KpiTns mpo Tay Oupey Eatn- 
xev); the opening of the door is the 
joyful response of the Church to the 
last call, cf. Le. xii. 36 vpets dporoe 
avOperoas mpoodeyopéevots TOV KUpLoY 
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evOéws dvoigwow aito. The picture is 
exactly reversed in Le. xiii. 25, where 
the Master shuts the door and the 
servants knock in vain; cf. Mt. xxv. 
LOeE 

éay Tis axovon THs Pwvyns pov kTA.] 
If any Church (or individual) gives 
heed to the call of Christ (cf. Jo. x. 3 
Ta mpoBata porns avrov dkover, 16 f., 
xviii. 37 mds 6 dy ek ths dAnOeias 
dkovet pov THs pwrns) and opens the 
door, Christ will enter that dwelling 
(Jo. xiv. 23 mpds avrov eXevodpeba Kab 
povny map avt@ moinoopueda, Eph. iil. 
17 Katounoat Tov xptoroy bia THS Tic- 
Tews €v Tais Kapdlas vuay ev ayarn), 
and exchange with such an one the fel- 
lowship of intimate communion (cf. Jo. 
Vi. 56 6 Tpwéyav pou THY GapKa Kal Tivwy 
pou TO aipa ev épol péver kayd ev avT@) 
in that endless feast of Love of which 
the Eucharist is the earnest (Mt. 
XXVl. 29 ws Tis nuépas exeivns Orav 
avTo Tiva ped vpov Kawdy év TH 
Baowdela Tov matpds pov). 

EicépyerOar mpds tia, to enter a 
man’s house; cf. Mc. xv. 43, Acts xi. 3. 
Aeirvyow is preferred to dprotncw 
partly because the deirvoy came at 
the end of the day and was the 
principal meal and the usual occasion 
for hospitality, but perhaps chiefly 
with reference to the kupiakoy Seimrvor. 
Origen’s ov yap deira: eicaywyjs Kal 
mpootov pabnuaray (in Joann. t. Xxxii. 
2) is ingenious but far-fetched. 

21. 6 wkadv, dédow atte kabioat per’ 
€pov xrA.] An extension of the promise 
made to the Twelve in Mt. xix. 28 
drav kabion 6 vids tov avOpérov én 


Opovoy S0&ns avrov, kabnoecbe Kal vpeis 
emt dedexa Opovovs: cf. Le. xxii. 29 f. 
Kayo Staridepat viv, kadds d1€Berd poe 
6 matnp pou Bacweiay, iva éoOnre Kal 
mivnte émt rhs tpamétns pou ev TH 
Bacrrela pov, kai Kabjobe emt Opovev 
tas dwdexa udas Kpivovres Tov Iapanh, 
where, as here, the enthronement 
follows immediately after the mention 
of the heavenly feast. The Opovor 
however (cf. ii. 13, note) are not places 
on the ¢riclinium, but thrones of 
dignity and judicial power, cf. 1 Cor. 
vi. 2 f. ovx ofSare dru of Gytoe TOY Koo POV 
Kpivovow ;...0UK oldare Ort ayyéAous Kpt- 
vovpev; The Apocalyptic promise adds 
that the conqueror shall not merely be 
enthroned like Christ, but be His 
auvOpovos. Mer enov might imply 
association only, but €y ré Opdv@ pov 
implies a share in the same throne, 
i.e. in the glory and powers of Christ’s 
own triumphant humanity. 

és kdy@ éviknoa ktr.] Of. Jo. xvi. 33 
eyo veviknka Tov Koopov, I JO. Y, 4 
airy eotly 7 vikn ) uKnoaca TOV KOO LOY, 
7 miotis nav, Here évixnoa looks back 
upon the historical fact of the Lord’s 
victory as past and complete ; veviknxa 
in Jo. 7. ¢ regards the victory .as 
abiding in its effects. The rewards of 
victory are not the same in the case of 
Christ as in the case of the disciple ; 
the disciple becomes ovvOpovos with 
Christ in Christ’s throne, whereas the 
Lord is cvvépovos with the Father; ef. 
li. 27f. déc@ adTd...d¢ kaya eiAnha mapa 
Tov matpds pov. *Exabioa like évixnoa 
is the historical aorist ; the session fol- 
lowed at the moment of the Ascension, 
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whilst the victory was achieved by the 
Resurrection; see Mc. xvi. 19, Eph. 
1320, Heb. 1-4," vill, t, xii, 2. “The 
ultimate source of the conception is 
Ps. cx. 1; on its meaning see Apringius 
ad l.: “quid est in throno Dei sedere, 
nisi quiescere et gloriari cum Deo et 
eius adsistere tribunalibus beatis, at- 
que immensa praesentiae illius felici- 
tate gaudere ?” With the parallel és 
kay® xrv. cf. Jo. xv. 10, xvii, 18, xx. 
21, Apoe. ii. 28. 


Looking back over the seven Adyou 
(ii. I1—iii. 22), it is easy to see that, 
widely as their contents differ, they 
are constructed upon a common plan. 
Hach begins with the formula Té 
dyyéh@ TO (THs) év...exkAnolas ypavyor 
Tade Aéyer 6..., and ends with the call 
‘O exer ots «rd. followed (1—3), or 
preceded (4—7) by a promise to the 
Christian victor (r6 wikavTe Odow avTa 
@ 3h OY 6 wkdv...dd0@ ata (4 7) 
OY 6 wuKeY ToLnTw@ adTov (6) or 0 wKeY 
followed by a verb expressing the 
reward to be received (2, 5)). 

Even in the contents of the several 
messages a certain uniformity may be 
detected. After the opening words 
each Adyos begins with ofSa—oida cov 
ra épya (I, 4—7) olda wou Thy Odie 
(2); or ofa rod Karorkeis (3); Le. each 
is based on the Speaker’s knowledge 
of the conduct or circumstances of 
the several churches. The distinctive 
merits and faults of each community 
are then set forth, together with 
suitable encouragement and reproof. 
Lastly, advice is given as to the 
future: pynpoveve oty...kal peravoncoy 
(1, 5), peravénooy ody (3), (ndeve ody Kal 
peravonooy (7), 1) poBovd...yivov mores 
dypt Oavarov (2), & éxeTe Kpatyoare Or 
Kparet 0 exes (4, 6). 

Yet uniform as the Adyo are in 


Ss. R. 


their general structure, they present 
a rich yariety of detail. As each 
Church passes under review, it re- 
ceives a judgement which is evidently 
based upon a full knowledge of its 
condition, both external and spiritual. 
Smyrna and Philadelphia gain un- 
qualified approval; Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, Thyatira, are commended, but 
with reservations (€x@ kara oot [dALya] 
ér...): for Laodicea there is only 
censure, and Sardis would fall under 
the same category, were it not for a 
few loyal Christians (€yeus dAtya dyd- 
para xrv.) whose fidelity is not over- 
looked. But the discrimination goes 
further. The Supreme Pastor descends 
into the minutest particulars which 
affect the well-being of the several 
brotherhoods: the decay of love at 
Ephesus, redeemed in part by hatred 
of Nicolaitan laxity ; the fidelity of 
the Smyrnaeans under the bitter 
reproaches of the self-styled Jews; 
the concessions to Nicolaitanism which 
marred the zeal of the Pergamenes ; 
the indulgence shewn at Thyatira to 
a prophetess who, like a new Jezebel, 
initiated her disciples into “deep 
things” of Satan ; the deadness of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Church at Sardis; the patient efforts 
of the Philadelphians to spread the 
faith of Christ in the teeth of Jewish 
opposition ; the tepid, nauseous Chris- 
tianity of the prosperous and self- 
satisfied Laodiceans. Nothing has 
escaped the Hye of flame, which reads 
the secrets of men and of churches. 
Even in the formulae with which 
the Adyor are opened and closed there 
are variable elements, which shew the 
same discrimination. Hach rade \éyex 
is followed by a title of the Speaker, 
usually borrowed from the vision of 
c. i, Which has special significance 
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when we consider the circumstances 
of the Church addressed. Hach 
promise to the victor places the 
final reward in a light which gives 
it special attractiveness under the 
circumstances in which the local 
Church is placed. Thus the Ephe- 
sian Christian, tempted to participate 
in pagan banquets, is promised that, 
if he conquers, he shall eat of 
the fruit of the Tree of Life; the 
Smyrnaean, called to face martyrdom, 
is assured that he shall not be hurt 
of the Second Death; the Pergamene, 
if he rejects the eiéwAd6ura, shall taste 
of the Hidden Manna. If it is not 
always easy to discover the appro- 
priateness of the form which the 
yictor’s prize assumes, there is reason 
to believe that the problem would 
be solved were our knowledge of the 
special circumstances less incomplete. 


IV. 1—11. THe VIsIoN oF THE 
THRONE IN HBAVEN. 

I. pera taira eidov] This formula, 
which occurs again vii. I (u. rodTo), 9, 
XV. 5, Xvill. I, serves to introduce a 
new vision of special importance, cal 
eldov (vy. I etc.) being used in other 
cases. Here pera raira refers to the 
vision of i. 12 ff. (kal émiorpéyras eldov 
xtX.) Which, with the messages to the 
Churches arising out of it, has oc- 
cupied the first three chapters. The 
vision of the glorified Christ walking 
among the Churches on earth is fol- 
lowed by a vision of the Court of 
Heaven. 

Gipa Hvewypérn ev TS otpavs] Not 
as in ii. 8 the door of opportunity, 


or as in iii. 20 the door of the heart, 
but the door of revelation; cf. Enoch 
xiv. 13 kat dod GAAn Ovpa avewypévn 
katévayti pov. The conception of the 
opened heavens occurs first in Ezek. 
i. I yv0ix6ncay of ovpavot Kai cidov 
opacets Oeov: cf. Me. i. 10 efdev oyt- 
(opuévous Tovs ovpavous, JO. i. 51 bWeoGe 
Tov ovpavoy avewyora. In this vision a 
door only is opened (cf. Test. zit patr., 
Levi 5), and not heaven as a whole, 
ie. the vision is limited to the Seer ; 
only one who has been lifted up into 
the heavenly places can see what is 
passing within. The perf. part. jveo- 
yevn implies that the door stood open, 
ready for the Seer’s coming. 

Kat ) Povi)  mpoOTy fy Kovoa KTA.] 
“The first voice which I heard” is 
apparently the voice of i. 10 jjxovea... 
poriy peyaddrny os cadreyyos, Where see 
note; cf. Victorinus: “id est spiritus 
quem paulo ante quam filium hominis 
...se vidisse fatetur” ; Bede: “similis 
utique priori yoci quae dixerat Quae 
vides scribe in libro.” Now it comes 
again to prepare John for the second 
great vision, and calls him up to the 
height where the Angel stands. Aé- 
you, aconstructio ad sensum ; behind 
the trumpet voice there is a persan- 
ality who speaks. “AvaBa (= avaBn6c 
W. Schm., p. 115, cf. caraSa Ar. Ran, 
35, Vesp. 979; peraBa, Mt. xvii. 20) 
recalls the summons at the Lawgiving, 
Exod. xix. 24 f.; for de, ‘hither’ 
(Blass) Gop 58e1.)) Cha JOm VERS. 
xx. 27; for detEw, the Hierophant’s 
(Benson, Apocalypse, p. 15) offer of 
guidance, see 1. I, xvii. I, xxi gf, 
xxii. 1,6, °A dei yevéo Oa (i. 1, xxii. 6) 
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comes from Dan. ii. 28 f, 45. The 
vision that follows is an anticipation 
of a future which is yet to find its 
accomplishment (pera ratra). WH. 
connect pera tatta (2°) with evbéws, 
but the analogy of i. 10 and Dan. /.¢. 
(Th.) seems to be decisive in favour of 
the usual punctuation. 

2. evOéws eyevouny ev mvevpari] ‘At 
once, as the words were spoken, ‘I 
found myself in the Spirit’ The state 
of spiritual exaltation which preceded 
the first vision (i. 10 note) has returned, 
but in greater force; then it gave the 
Seer ears to hear and eyes to see; 
now it lifts him up and places him by 
the Angel at the open door. 

kal idov Opdovos Exeiro ev TH ovpava 
«tA.} When he looked in, the first 
object that met his eyes was a throne 
and One seated on it. The Person is 
identified by v. 8 with the God of 
Israel (i. 4, 8), Who is represented 
in the O.T. sometimes as making the 
heaven His throne (Isa. Ixvi. 13; cf. 
Mt. v. 34 f., xxiii. 22), sometimes as 
enthroned in heaven (Ps. x. (xi.) 4 
Kuptos, €v ovpavd 6 Opdvos avrod; cf. 
Enoch xiv. 18 ff. €Oewpovy d€ Kai €idov 
Opdvov iWnrdy xtir.). The imagery of 
the Apocalypse requires the latter 
symbolism, in which the Throne is 
distinguished from the sphere in 
which it stands. 

Zxevro = eré6n (cf. Dan. vii. 9), ‘stood,’ 
rather than ‘was set up,’ a rendering 
which permits the English reader to 
suppose that the placing of the throne 
entered into the vision. For xeto@ac 
in this sense ef. Jo. i. 6, xix. 29, 
xxi. 9, and see Blass, Gr. p. 51. In 
this book ém) rév Opovoy can scarcely 


be distinguished from the more exact 
emt Tov Opdvov or ert TG Opdyvw; for 
the gen. see iv. 9 ff, v. 1, 7, 13, Vi. 16, 
vil. 15; for the dat., vii. 10, xix. 4, 
DON 155 IP TNE) OE. A AL Tak 2A le. 
Mh Oy 30% AL 

3. Kal 6 KaOnpuevos xrd.] The de- 
scription. rigorously shuns anthropo- 
morphic details. The Seer’s eye is 
arrested by the flashing of gemlike 
colours, but he sees no form: cf. Exod. 
Xxlv. 10 efSov rov tomov od tornkes 
6 Oeds Tov “Iopayjd (Heb. simply NX 
Sy ‘7>N), kal Ta VITO TOUS 1ddas av- 
TOU woel epyov mAlvOov aamdelpou, Kat 
Gomep eldos oTEpe@patos TOU ovpavod 
th Ka@apiornrt. Less reserve is mani- 
fested in Ezek. i. 26 ds cidos dvOporov, 
Dan. vii. 9 madatds jyepav exdbyro... 
7 OpiE ras Kepadjs avrov ace prov 
xaOapov; cf. Enoch xlvi. i, xxi. to. 
In the great Christian apocalypse 
there is no need for anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Deity; one like a Son 
of Man is always at hand to whom 
they are naturally transferred (see i. 
14, note); cf. Andreas: éreidy dé Tov 
matéepa Tov opadévra evravda rapiotyat, 
Topatikoy avT@ Yapakthpa ov Trepiri- 
Onow worep €v TH MpoTEpala Tod viod 
onragia. 

The Enthroned Majesty was like in 
appearance (épdoee = NMP, aw) 
to the light of two precious stones, 
the Aidos taoms and the cdpd.ov, and 
their brilliance was relieved by a 
circle of emerald green. The three 
stones are named together as samples 
of their kind by Plato (Phaed. 110E 
capdia Kal idomdas Kal opapdydous Kat 
mavra Ta To.avra), and hold an honour- 
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able place in Biblical lists of gems ; 
thus, acc. to Exod. xxviii. 17 ff., the 
capdiwv and the emerald stand in 
the first row of stones in the High 
Priest’s breastplate, and the taomes 
in the second: among the precious 
stones which adorn the person of the 
King of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 13) the 
same three stones stand first, third, 
and sixth respectively; and of the 
twelve foundation stones of Apoc. xxi. 
19 the taome is first, the emerald 
fourth, and the gupdicr sixth. The 


laos (TBD? , said to be a Persian 


word, B. D. B. s. v.) appears to have 
been translucent like glass or rock- 
crystal (Apoc. xxi. II kpvaradAigovre 
(where see note), Pliny, H. NV. xxxvii. 
115 “semper translucent”), whereas 
the modern jasper is opaque; the 
opal has been suggested (Hnc. Bibi. 
s. v.), but it is excluded by the same 
consideration. The odpdiov (DIX, ‘red- 
ness,’ cf. Epiph. de gemmis mupwris 
T@ Ait kal aiparoeions) is perhaps 
the carnelian, or other red stone (see 
Hastings, D. B. s.v.); ace. to Pliny, 
HN. lc. it derived its name from. 
Sardis, where it was found. Most 
of the engraved gems of antiquity 
were of ‘sard,” see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 5. 


In the vision the flashing lustre of © 


the itaomis and the fiery red of the 
sard are relieved by the halo (cpus) of 
emerald which encircled the Throne 
(kukdodev tod Opovov, cf. vv. 4, 8). 
From Homer downwards jpis is the 
rainbow ; the Lxx. however use roéov 
in this sense (Gen. ix. 13, Ezek. i 


28), and ips is perhaps preferred here 
and in x. I because it may also be 
used for a complete circle, e.g. a solar 
or lunar halo. The conception is 
borrowed from Hzek. @. c. és spacis 
To€ov, Orav 7 ev TH vepéAn ev Tuepats 
VETOU, OUTWS 1) GTaaIs TOU éyyous 
kukdobev. But the circle of light 
seen by the Apocalyptist was like 
(for duo10s, used as an adj. of two 
terminations, cf. WM. p. 80, Blass, 
Gr. p. 33) in appearance (see v. 3) to 
an emerald (cpapaydivg se. \iO@), pwove- 
evdis cpapaydifovea, as Arethas says. 
Spapaydiwvos seems to be ar. dey., but 
cpapaydirns Aidos occurs in Esth.i.6 A, 
and opdpaydos d. is used by Herod. ii. 
44, ili. 41. Archbp Benson translates 
‘like to a vision of emerald,’ taking 
Ou. opaces cpap. as if it = cpapaydadns, 
but ou. opaces A/4@ above does not lend 
itself easily to this construction ; ef. 
however Vg. similis aspectut lapidis 
taspidis...similis visiont smarag- 
dinae. In Exod. xxxvi. 17 (xxxix. I0) 
opapaydos = 22, which suggests a 
brilliant like rock-crystal (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 620); on its identification 
with the emerald see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 27 ff. Since tps is sub- 
stituted for rdfov, it is precarious 
to press a reference to the rainbow 
of the covenant (Gen. ix. 12 ff.); but 
cpapayd. (see note on xxi. 19) may 
perhaps represent the mercy which 
tempers the revelation of the Divine 
Majesty. 

4. Kat kuxd\dOev trod Opdvov Opovous 
etkoot Tégaapes| Sc. eiSov, unless with 
WH. we read 6pdvor; see their note 
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(p. 138). Téooapes ace. is well sup- 
ported, see WH.? Notes, p. 157, Blass, 
Gr. p. 26. 

Beyond the emerald halo there is 
another circle round the Throne, an 
environment of four and twenty other 
thrones on which are seated four and 
twenty Elders, white-robed and gold- 
crowned. The Elders are not ovp- 
Opovor (ili. 21), but mepiOpovor or 
mdpeSpor, forming the yepovoia of 
Heaven. There may be a reference 
to the Elders of Israel in Exod. xxiy. 
II, Who bPOncay ev TO ror@ Tov Geod, 
and to Isa. xxiv. 23 Baowevoret Kvpios 
...evorrtoy Tov mpecButépav So€acOn- 
cera. But the number is at first 
sight perplexing. As a symbolical 
number 24 occurs in the Apocalypse 
only, and there only’ when these 
Elders are mentioned (iv. 4, 10, v. 8, 
xi. 16, xix. 4). It has been supposed 
to refer to the 24 courses of the sons 
of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. I—19); but 
the Elders do not fulfil any special 
priesthood, though they take their 
part (iv. 10, y. 8) in the worship of 
Him Who sits on the Throne. Gun- 
kel suggests (Schépfung u. Chaos, 
p-. 302 ff.) that they answer to the 
24 stars of the Babylonian astrology 
(ef. Diod. Sic. ii. 31 pera S€ rov Cwdra- 
Kov KUKAOV ElkooW Kal TéTTapas adopi- 
Covow daorépas, Sy Tovs pev nuioers ev 
tots Bopetors pépect, Tous dé nyicers ev 
Tois voriows teraxOa paci: Kal rovTwv 
Tous pev opapévors TOY CovT@Y etvat 
karaptOpmovat, Tovs de adavets Tots TeTE- 
ReuTnkdoe mpocwpicba vopifovew, ovs 
Sucaotas Tay ON\wYv Tpocayopevovcry) ; 


but the parallel is only partial, and the 
whole question of the Apocalyptist’s 
indebtedness to Babylonian sources 
needs further investigation. Mean- 
while a key which seems to fit the 
lock is supplied by the earliest Latin 
commentator on the Apocalypse, Vic- 
torinus, who sees in the 24 Elders 
“duodecim Apostoli, duodecim Patri- 
archae”; similarly Andreas and Are- 
thas. The symbol appears to be based 
on the number of the tribes of Israel ; 
the dwdexapvadoy is represented by 24 
Elders, two for each tribe, the double 
representation suggesting the two 
elements which coexisted in the new 
Israel, the Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers who were one in Christ. Thus 
the 24 Elders are the Church in its 
totality, but the Church idealized 
and therefore seen as already clad 
in white, crowned, and enthroned in 
the Divine Presence—a state yet 
future (@ det yevéoOa), but already 
potentially realized in the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of the Head; 
cf. Eph. ii. 6 cuvyyetpev nas Kal cuveKa- 
Oioev adT@ €v Tois emoupaviats. 

5. Kal €k Tov Opovov ékmopevovrat 
aotpamai krA.| The eye of the Seer 
returns to the central Throne. What 
he sees there reminds him of the Law- 
giving ; cf. Exod. xix. 16 éyivovro pevat 
kat dorparai, and Hzek. i. 13 é€« Tov 
mupos e&erropevero aotparn. The same 
imagery occurs again in xi. 19, xvi. 18, 
and (with the order Bpovral kal poval 
kal dorparai), in viii. 5. The thunder- 
storm is in Hebrew poetry a familiar 
symbol of the Divine power and glory: 
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cf. eg. 1 Sam. ii. 10, Ps. xviii off. 
Job xxxvil. 4f. 

kal émta Napmddes mupos KTr.] Aap- 
mades occur also in Ezekiel’s vision 
(4.¢. ds dis Kayradov); but whereas 
Ezekiel’s torch-like lights flashed 
hither and thither (cvvorpedopéver 
ava pécov Tov (dav), these burn stead- 
ily before the Throne, and they are 
seven in number, corresponding, as 
the Seer recognises, with the Seven 
Spirits of God (i. 4, iii. 1). They are 
Aapurddes, not Avxviat as in i. 12, where 
the reference is different; the idea 
presented here is rather that of the 
dornp péyas Katopevos os Napsmas (¢. Vili. 
10), except that the torch-like star is 
seen falling across the sky, whereas 
these torches blaze perpetually before 
the Throne of God. 

6. kal €vdmtov Tod Opdvov ws Oadacoa 
xta.] In Exod. xxiv. 10 the Elders 
see under the Feet of God doeci epyov 
mrWbov camdeipov, Kal doamep ecidos 
oTepedpatos Tov ovpavod TH Kabapid- 
ttt, and this conception is repro- 
duced in Hzekiel (i. 22, 26). But 
instead of the ‘firmament,’ the Seer 
of the Apocalypse sees a glassy Sea 
before the Throne. The idea of a 
celestial sea was current in Jewish cir- 
cles, cf. Enoch xiv. 9, Secrets of Enoch, 
ed. Charles, p. 4; Test. aii Patr., 
Levi 2, where a sea greater than any 
on earth is seen suspended between the 
first heaven and the second: cf. Gen. 
i. 7 Tov Udaros Tov érayw Tod aTeped- 
patos, Ps. ciii. (civ.) 3. The Apoca- 
lyptic sea is vadivn, a pavement of 


glass resembling an expanse of water ; 
comp. a legend in the Qur'an (xxv.), 
that the Queen of Sheba mistook 
for water a glass pavement in Solo- 
mon’s palace. The Seer, still looking 
through the door, sees between him- 
self and the Throne a vast surface 
which flashes back the light that falls 
upon it, like the Aegean when on 
summer days he looked upon it from 
the heights of Patmos; cf. xv. 2 «for 
ws Oadaccay varimy pemtypévny trupi. 
Though of glass, the sea was opola 
kpvaTadA@, not semi-opaque, like much 
ancient glass, but clear as rock-crystal. 
Kpvcradd\os may be ‘ice,’ both here 
and in Hzek. i. 22, but the mineral is 
more probably intended in a context 
which mentions precious stones; the 
metaphor occurs again in xxii. I 
FOTapOv...Aaumpov ws kpvoraddov. The 
costliness of glass in ancient days 
enhances the splendour of the con- 
ception; cf. Job xxviil. 17 LXX. ovk 
igwOnoera. ati xpvalov Kal vVados. 
But the Sea of glass is not only a 
striking and splendid feature in the 
scene; it suggests the vast distance 
which, even in the case of onewho stood 
at the door of heaven, intervened be- 
tween himself and the Throne of God. 

kal ev péom Tov Opdvov...réocepa 
(Ga xtd.] Of. Enoch xl. 2, Apoc. of 
Baruch Vi. 11 (ed. Charles). The 
exact position assigned to the ¢éa is 
not easy to grasp. “Ev péo@ is from 
Ezek. i. 5 ev r@ peo (Tov Tupds) ws 
opolwpa tecoapwv (av, where some 
cursives and versions of the Lxx. add 
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kal KUKA® Tov Opdvov, but probably from 
the Apoc. But ey r@ yp. in Ezekiel 
=MDiAD ie. ‘out of the midst of the 
fire” which has no parallel in the 
present passage. The words must 
therefore be interpreted independent- 
ly. As they stand here, followed by 
kat KUkA@ T. Op., they seem to imply 
that the figures are so placed that 
one of the (a is always seen before 
the Throne, and the others on either 
side of it and behind, whether station- 
ary or moving round in rapid gyra- 
tion; the latter is suggested by Ezek. 
i 12f. Zéa (Syr.8” | asi) clearly 
answers to LHzekiel’s ni*0, who in 
Ezek. ix. 3, x. 2 ff., 20 ff., are identified 
with the Cherubim. The Cherubim 
are previously mentioned-in Scripture 
in connexion with (1) the story of the 
Fall (Gen. iii. 24), (2) the Ark (Exod. 
xxy. 18 etc.), (3) the inner chamber 
(1°37) of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
vi. 25 ff., etc.), and (4) in the Divine 
title ‘He that sitteth upon the 
Cherubim’ (Ps. Ixxx. 1, xcix. 1, Isa. 
xxxvii. 16). The Ark and the Oracle 
had but two representations of 
cherubic figures ; in Ezekiel they are 
four and yet one, and seem to sym- 
bolize the power which in its world- 
wide and manifold operations upholds 
and pervades while it transcends 
Creation. The Apocalyptist abandons 
the complexities of Ezekiel’s imagery ; 
the wheels and lightning-like move- 
ments of the (ga disappear, and so 
does their mysterious unity: the 
‘living creatures’ of the Apocalypse 


are four distinct organisms. But in 
the main no doubt he presents the 
same idea; the (@a represent Creation 
and the Divine immanence in Na- 
ture. Cf. Andreas: Ova réyv recodpwv 
mpocwreyv OnAovvta THY Tey Tecodpoy 
oro.yelwy Tov Oeov Snprovpyiay kal 
cuvTnpnow. 

yepovra opOarpav eumpoobev kai 
dmicbev] Of. Ezek. i. 18 of vdrot avrav 
mAnpers opPOarpayv Kukdobev Trois réo- 
capowv, X. 12 Kal of vero avTay Kal ai 
xElpes avrav kal ai mrépuyes adTay Kal 
of Tpoxol mAnpets oPOarpav KuKdrAdbev 
Tois Técoapow Tpoxois. Again Hzekiel’s 
description is simplified, while the 
main thought is preserved; the (ga 
are full of eyes before and behind 
and (v. 8) around and within. The 
symbolism sets forth the ceaseless 
vigilance of Nature, or rather of the 
immanent Power which works under 
visible forms. Téyew, a somewhat 
rare word in Biblical Gk generally 
(uxx.8, Mt.?, Le.!, Paul), occurs seven 
times in the Apoc. (iv. 6, 8, v. 8, xv. 7, 
xvii. 3 f., xxi. 9); on the construction, 
see Blass, Gv. p. 102. 

7. Kal TO (Gov TO mpetov dporoy 
Aéovre krA.] Cf. Ezek. i, 10 (x. 14) kat 
Opoiwats TGY TpoTeTeY avTay: mpéoo- 
emov avOparov ... A€ovTos ... LOTXOV... 
detov, where the forms are the same, 
but the order differs. The four 
forms suggest whatever is noblest, 
strongest, wisest, and swiftest in 
animate Nature. Nature, including 
Man, is represented before the Throne, 
taking its part in the fulfilment of the 
Divine Will, and the worship of the 
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Divine Majesty. On the early (Iren. 
ili, 11. 8) but unfortunate identifica- 
tion of the ¢éa with the rerpaevay- 
yéhuov, see St Mark?, p. xxxvi ff., and 
Zahn, Forschungen, ii. p. 257 ff. "Exov 
TO mpoowmorv ws avOpadmrov: see 

p- 132. 

8. &v Ka? &v avraéy éxwv ava rrépv- 
yas €£] ‘Each one of them having 
severally six wings” Ezekiel (i. 6) 
gives each of the ¢éa four wings ; six 
is the number assigned to the Sera- 
phim in Isa. vi. 2, a passage which 
the Apocalyptist, who does not iden- 
tify his (éa with either the Cherubim 
or the Seraphim, has constantly in 
view. The wings, if our interpretation 
is right, represent the velocities of 
Nature, as the eyes represented its 
sleepless vigilance. For eis ca@ (kara) 
eis see Me. xiv. 19, note; and for ava, 
used as a distributive adverb, WM. 
p. 496f., Blass, Gr. p. 122, Abbott, 
Johannine Grammar, §§ 1890, 2281. 
“Exor, not €xov, here and in ». 7, per- 
haps because the (ga are invested with 
intelligence (v. 6, xxi. 14, and see 
WM. p. 660); yet cf. dporoy bis (v. 7). 
The remarkable reading of Syr.s” 
(As\o mIn\, t=) seems to have 
arisen from Hz. i. 27 (LxXx.); see 
Gwynn ad loc. 

kukrdbev kal eoabev yeu. of. It is 
tempting to connect xuxd. with the 
previous clause, especially if we read 


with Q kat ¢wGev kai érwbev: cf. Vict. 
“habentes alas senas in circuitu et 
oculos intus et foris”; but Ezekiel 
i. 18 (x. 12) seems to decide in favour 
of the punctuation given in the text, 
and xvukdodev corresponds with éu- 
mpoobev x. omcbev (iv. 6). “Eowbev 
adds a new feature, pointing to the 
secret energies of Nature. 

kal avaravow ovK €xovow ktAr.] While 
man and the other animals divide the 
twenty-four hours between work and 
repose, and are allowed by the Creator 
one day in seven for rest (Exod. xvi. 
23 avaravors ayia TO Kupiw), and the 
individual worker rests at length in 
the grave (Apoc. vi. 11, xiv. 13), the 
wheel of Nature (Jae. iii. 6 roy rpoydv 
THs yevécews), i.e. the Divine activity 
immanent in Nature, pursues an un- 
broken course: cf. Jo. v. 17 6 matnp 
plov ews apre epyaterai, kaye épyacouar. 
This ceaseless activity of Nature under 
the Hand of God is a ceaseless tribute 
of praise. Of. Enoch xxxix. 12 “those 
who sleep not bless Thee”; Ixxi. 7 
“round about were Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, and Ophanim; these are they 
who sleep not and guard the throne 
of His glory.” Arethas well remarks: 
ov To €yxorov ré “Avdmavaowy ovK €xovtw 
mapioTa, GAG TO Trept Oeiav vpuvediav 
avévdorov, 

héyorres “Ayios aywos aytos krA.] 
Another loan from Isaiah’s description 
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of the Seraphim (vi. 3 éxéxpayev €repos 
mpos Tov Erepov Kal éheyov “Aytos aytos 
dytos Kuptos caBad6). The Apocalyp- 
tist, as usual, does not tie himself to 
his source; he inserts 6 6eéds after 
Kuptos, changes caBaa into ravrokpa- 
top, and adds 6 jv xrd. from i. 8, 
dropping altogether Isaiah’s wAnpns 
maca 7 yn THs Soéns avrov, as less 
appropriate in a tribute of praise 
which is offered in heaven. On zravro- 
kpdtrwp as a rendering of NIN2¥ see 
i, 8, note. The Liturgies retain the 
Isaianic form (Brightman, pp. 18 f., 
50, 132, etc.; cf. Clem. R., Cor. 34), 
which has also found its way into the 
Te Deum; but they attribute the 
Ter Sanctus to “Cherubim and Sera- 
phim,” as if meaning to blend Isaiah’s 
with Ezekiel’s vision, after the manner 
of the Apocalypse. ‘O épxopuevos (God 
in His future self-manifestations) in 
the mouth of the ¢éa suggests the 
arokapadoxia of Creation (Rom. viii. 
19 ff, Apoc. xxi. 1 ff). 

9. Kal drav Secovew ra (oa do€av 
«tA.] The difficult décovow, which is 
probably the true reading, is not 
without example, see WH.? Notes, 
p. 178, WM. p. 388, Burton, § 308 ; 
Viteau, tude, i. pp. 125, 227 ff, 
and cf. Me. viii. 35, note. Translate: 
“whensoever the living creatures 
shall give” (i.e. as often as they give) 
“olory...the Four and twenty Elders 
shall fall” etc. The two actions are 
coordinated as simultaneous. Nature 
and the Church must ever unite in 
the praise of God; when the one begins 


its anthem, it is the signal for the 
other to fall upon its knees before 
the Throne. The Seer states this 
fact, of which the vision made him 
cognisant, in the form of a law. This 
concurrence of the xédcpos and the 
éxkAnoia in the worship of God was 
keenly realised by the Ancient Church; 
cf. eg. the Liturgy of St Mark 
(Brightman, p. 132), wavtore peév mavra 
oe ayiater, GANG kal peTa TavT@Y THY GE 
aytafovrav Oé&at, dS€omora Kupie, kat 
TOY NueTEpoy aytacpoyv avy avTois Up- 
vovytwyv ctr. There is certainly not less 
cause for its recognition in an age 
which like our own is replete with 
new revelations of the wonders of the 
physical universe. Every fresh dis- 
covery of physical science should 
deepen the adoration of the faithful. 

Adga kat tyn (=17} 133) is from 
the Lxx. (Ps. viii. 6, xxviii. (xxix.) 1, 
xey. (xcvi.) 7). The phrase is coupled 
in the N.T. with dp@apoia (Rom. ii. 7), 
érawos (1 Pet. i. 7), Svvayis (Apoc. iv. 
II, V. 12). Evxapioria, a word which 
with its cognate verb is unknown to 
the canonical books of the Lxx., occurs 
in a theological sense Paul?4, Apoc.?, 
and in both the Apocalyptic passages 
is found in a doxology. While rin 
and d0éa have regard to the Divine 
perfections, evyapioria refers to the 
Divine gifts in creation and redemp- 
tion. 

T@ (drt eis Tovs aidvas THv alover] 
The Living Creatures and the Elders 
offer their tribute to the Living God; 
created life adores the Uncreated. 
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On 6 (dy see i. 18; here it is evidently 
a title of the Father (6 caOnpevos emt 
Tov Opovov), though not to the ex- 
clusion of the Son, Who is the Father’s 
avvOpovos (ili. 21), or of the Spirit, 
Who is represented by the Seven 
Spirits before the Throne. With ¢yv 
eis Tovs aiavas cf. Deut. xxxii. 40, Dan. 
iv. 31 (34), Apoe. x. 6, xv. 7. 

IO. megovvtar ol etkooe téacapes 
mpeaBvrepot ktA.| Hitherto the Elders 
have been silent assessors; now they 
rise from their thrones (2. 4), fall upon 
their knees, and prostrate themselves 
(pookvyncovety, CE Regn. XXY. 23) 
on the floor of heaven, in readiness to 
offer their tribute of praise, laying 
their crowns of victory at the foot of 
the central Throne. The last act is 
suggestive either of the homage paid 
to an overlord, or of the submission 
of a suppliant, seeking mercy from a 
conqueror. Cf. Plutarch, Zucuil., 
P. 522 Trypavns 76 diddnpa tis Kepadfs 
adpeddopevos €6nke mp0 Tay roday; Cicero, 
pro P. Sest. 27 “hune Cn. Pompeius, 
quum in suis castris supplicem abiec- 


tumque vidisset, erexit, atque insigne 
regium, quod ille de suo capite abie- 
cerat, reposuit”; Tac. ann. xv. 29 
“ad quam (sc. effigiem Neronis] pro- 
gressus Tiridates sublatum capite dia- 
dema imagini subiecit.” In Jabbuk, 
1 f. 55, Pharaoh and the Kings of the 
East are represented as taking off 
their crowns in the presence of Moses 
and Aaron. The ‘crowns’ of the 
Elders however were not dvadnpara 
but orégavor, symbols of victory and 
eternal life, and in their case the act 
is equivalent to an acknowledgement 
that their victory and their glory were 
from God, and were theirs only of 
His grace. Cf. Andreas: ov, yai, 
Aéorora, Tov orehavwy ths vixens airtos 
kal xopnyos yeyovas. Arethas: ri apy 
GXo 7 THY KaTa TavT@y vikny TO emt 
mavt@yv avatidéacr bea ; 

11. GE&vos et, 6 kpwos xrr.] The (oa 
addressed the Creator simply as o 
beds 6 mavToKkpaTwp. The Elders 
recognise a relation to Him which the 
Creation as such cannot claim. He 
is (1) the Lord, the f1n) of revelation, 
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and (2) their God (6 Oeds yar, cf. 
ili. 12 6 @eds pov). On the use of the 
nominatives 6 kvpios, 6 beds, for the 
vocatives see Blass, Gv. p. 87. To the 
60a and rip which the (da ascribe to 
God the Elders add dvvayus, cf. v. 12, 
vil. 12, xix. I, and the doxologies 
in Mt. vi. 13, T.R., and Didache 8. 
Glory, honour, and power are rightly 
ascribed to the Creator of the universe 
(ra mavra), which owes its existence 
to His will. *Hoav kat éxtic@noay is 
at first sight perplexing ; we expect 
éxticOnoay kai eiciv, cf. Acts xvii. 28 év 
avT@ yap (Omer Kal kivovpeba kal oper. 
OvK joa x. ext. (Q), ‘they were not, 
and out of that state of non-existence 
were called into being by the act of 
creation,’ is an ingenious correction. 
But the better supported joay also 
yields a good sense. It places the 
potential existence of the universe 
before its creation. The Divine Will 
had made the universe a fact in 
the scheme of things before the 
Divine Power gave material expres- 
sion to the fact. Thus jcay looks 
back to the eternal past, exric@ncav 
to the genesis of Nature. Both are 
ascribed to the Father; His Will was 
the cause (dia ro O€Anyud cov), as His 
Logos was the Agent of Creation: 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6 juiv eis Oeds 6 mathp, 
e& od Ta Tayra...kal eis KUptos "Inoods 
Xpiords, dv ov Ta ravra. 

Of this chapter as a whole it may 
well be said with Tertullian de coron. 
15 “si tales imagines in visione, quales 
veritates in repraesentatione ?” 

VY. i1—14. THE SEALED Book AND 
THE LAMB. 

I. kal eiSov emi ri dekiay xkrd.| 
Looking again at the Majesty upon 
the central Throne the Seer sees a 


book-roll upon (éi with acc., cf. xx.1) 
the open palm of his right hand. 
BiBAiov, a roll of papyrus (Maunde 
Thompson, Palacography, p. 54 f.); 
ef. Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 8 &» kearidx 
BBdiov, Le. iv. 17, 20, and 2 Tim. iv. 
13 where £:8A/a are contrasted with 
peuBpava. The present roll was 
‘sealed down’ and made fast (xare- 
ofpayicpevov, cf. Isa. xxix. II ov 
Svvapar avayvava, eodppdyvora yap, 
Sap. ii. 5 xareoppayicOn, Kal ovdels 
avaotpéper) with seven seals, as if to 
ensure perfect security; cf. Hv. Petr.8, 
where éméxypicay émra opayidas 
answers to Mt. xxvii. 66 naodadicavro 
rov rapov oppayicartes tov Aidov. But 
secret as the contents were, the roll 
was so full that they had overflowed 
to the verso of the papyrus, so that 
it was an omoOdypapov (see Maunde 
Thompson, p. 59, Hastings, iv. p. 946, 
and cf. Lucian, vit. auct.9 4 mypa... 
peot?...omicboypapev BiBriov, Juy. 
Sat. i. 6 “summi plena iam margine 
libri | scriptus et in tergo necdum fini- 
tus Orestes”). The description is based 
on Hzek. ii. 9 f. idod yelp exrerapévy 
mpos pé, kal ev airy keharis BiBdiou- 
kal aveiAnoev avtiy éva@miov €or, Kal 
év avTn yeypappéva iy Ta eumpoobev 
kal Ta omicw (Any) B38). But the 
Apocalyptic roll is sealed against 
inspection and not offered to the 
Seer to read. It contains no doubt 
the unknown future (i 19 @ peAreu 
yiverOa); it is the Book of Destiny, 
to be unrolled and read only as the 
seals are opened by the course of 
events. The prevalent view of the 
ancient expositors, beginning with 
Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 159 €AaBev otv 
To BiBAtov Kat educey, iva Ta Tahar Trept 
avtov amoxpypes adovpeva viv peta 
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mappnotas emt trav dwpatey Knpvx67), 
that the opening of the seals means 
the interpretation of the O.T. by the 
coming and teaching of Christ, or the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
(Origen philoc. ii. 1, Vv. 5 7 yap maca 
ypapn éativ 7» Snrovpévn dia THs BiBAov 
eumpoo bev pev yeypaupévn Ova THY Tpo- 
xetpov adtis exdoxny, dria bev dé dia THY 
dvakexwpykviay kal mvevpatiKyy) is in- 
consistent with the account of the 
process which is given in Apoc. vi. 
iff. Apringius is nearer to the truth: 
“liber hic praesentis est mundi totius 
creatura”; and better still is the 
comment of Andreas: BiBriov riy 
mavoopor Tov Oeod puynpny voodpev...Kal 
Tov Ociov Kptpatoyv thy aBvocor. Zahn 
(Hinl. ii. p. 596), followed by Nestle 
(Text. Crit. p. 333), regards the 
B.BXiov as a papyrus in book-form, 
connecting xat dmiodev with xare- 
odpayiopévov. But his reasons are 
not convincing. 

2. kal eidov ayyedov ioxupdy Knpvo- 
govra xtv.] A “strong angel” (x. 1, 
Xvili. 21) is needed to be the herald 
of a challenge addressed to the whole 
creation. Tis d&wos; cf. ris ixavos; (2 
Cor. ii. 16). The a&os supports his 
claims on moral grounds ; the ixavos, 
on grounds which prove him capable 
whether morally or otherwise. In the 
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present case moral fitness is the only 
ixavorns. *Avoiéat kai Adoar; thesame 
order occurs in v. 5. The hysteron 
proteron, as in iv. 11 joav Kat exticOn- 
cay, is apparent rather than real; to 
be able to open the book is the first 
necessity and therefore takes the first 
place in the order of thought. 

3. Kal ovdels eddvaro ev TO ovpava 
xth.] The challenge is not taken up 
by any being in heaven, on earth, or 
in Hades. For this threefold division 
of created life see Phil. ii. 10 émov- 
paviay Kat émtyei@y Kal xatayOoviwr: 
an earlier grouping in Hxod. xx. 4 
has under the third head év rots vdaow 
UmokdTw Tis ys, OY (v. 11) THY Oadao- 
cay. Ovdcis...ovde...ovdé implies a 
quasi-ascensive scale, which has given 
trouble to the scribes, and the mss. 
waver between ovdé and ovre; the 
point appears to be that as one after 
another of the three regions declines 
the challenge, the hope that it will be 
met approaches a yanishing point; 
cf. Primasius: nec guisquam...neque 
...neque...sed neque... In ovdeis...ovre 
Brdérew (here and in v. 4) there is an 
implied ovre before avoiéa, cf. WM. 
p. 66. For davotyew in reference to a 
roll see Le. iv. 17. 

Af. kat ekdavov odd, dru krr.] 
With the unrestrained emotion of one 
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in a dream or ecstasy the Seer wept 
at the result, whether because of his 
own disappointment, or because of the 
failure of creation to open the roll 
Its inability implied moral incapa- 
city; ovdels edvvaro, because ovdets 
akéwos evpébn. His weeping continued 
(€kAaov) until it was stopped by one 
of the Elders (cis ek rév mp.). Here 
and in vii. 13 the Elder is merely an 
interlocutor, as an Angel is on other 
occasions (xvil. I, xxi. 9), and his 
intervention has no symbolical mean- 
ing. M7 kAate occurs on the lips of 
Christ in Le. vii. 13, viii. 52 etc., and 
Ti kAaiees in Jo. xx. 13 ff. Higher 
natures see that human grief is often 
needless, springing from insufficient 
knowledge. 

2Sod eviknoey 6 Méwv KTr.] ?Evixnoev 
may be either ‘prevailed’ (A.V.) 
=tocyvoey as in Ps. |. (li.) 6 dmas av 
...viknons €v TH KpiverOai ce, and see 
Ps. Sol. iv. 13 eviknoev oxoprioa ; or 
‘overcame’ (R.V.), as in iii, 21. But 
both the usage of the Johannine books, 
and the position of eviknoev, which is 
separated by a whole line from avoi€az, 
are in favour of the latter rendering, 
which places in the forefront the great 
historical fact of the victory of the 
Christ; ‘behold, a victory was won 
by Him Who is the Lion, etc....which 
gives Him the right to open the book.’ 
“O Aéwy 6 €k THS PvAjs “Iovda refers to 
Gen. xlix. 9 oxvpvos Aéovros, “Iovea... 
dvarecov exouunOns os €or. In the 
Blessing of Jacob Judah is the lion of 


the tribes (cf. Prov. xxiv. 65 (xxx. 15) 
oKvpvos Aéovtos iayuporepos KTNVaY), AS 
Dan is in the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
Xxxill. 22); and the noblest son of 
the tribe of Judah is fitly styled the 
Lion of that tribe ; cf. Hippolytus, ed. 
Lag., p. 4, dua rd Bacidcxdy Kai évdoEov 
ws héovros mpokexnpvypévov. With 6 
ex ths d. “I. comp. Heb. vii. 14 mpd- 
Ondov yap ore e& “IovSa avaréradkev 6 
KUptos nuov. His Judaean origin was 
bound up in the primitive belief with 
His descent from David. ‘H pia 
Aaveid looks back to Isa, xi. 1 é&eXev- 
aerat paBdos ek THs pitns (V12"D) “leaoal, 
kal avOos ex ths picns (YYW) avaBn- 
cera, ib. 10 €orae ev TH Npepa ekelyn H 
pi¢a (WY) tov lecoal, kal 6 avworapevos 
apxew €Ovav; the latter verse is quoted 
as Messianic in Rom. xy. 12. As the 
Prophet foresaw, the stump of the old 
tree of the House of David had sent 
forth a new David to rule the nations. 
The Apocalyptist evidently finds satis- 
faction in this title of Christ, for he 
repeats it in xxii. 16 ey (Ingots) etpt 
7 pi¢a Kal TO yevos Aaveid (where see 
note): cf. also ¢. ili. 7, note. 

The Lion of Judah, the Son of 
David, conquered the world (Jo. xvi. 
33, Apoe. i. 18, iii. 21), and one fruit 
of His victory is that it belongs to 
Him to open the seals of God’s Book 
of Destiny, i.e. to carry history onward 
through successive stages to the final 
revelation, 

6. Kal eidov ev péo@ Tod Opdvov krr.| 
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The Seer, roused from his dejection 
by the Elder’s idov, looks again, and 
sees, not a Lion but a Lamb (dpviov). 
The conception is from Isa. liii. 7 os 
mpoBarov ent odaynv yon, Kal ws 
dpuvos évaytioy tod Kkelpovtos apovos. 
*Auvos has passed from the Lxx. into 
the other passages in the N.T. where 
Christ is described as the Lamb (Jo. 
i. 29, 36, Acts viii. 32, 1 Pet. i. 19), but 
it does not occur in the Apocalypse, 
which uses 70 dpviov as a title of our 
Lord 29 times in 12 chapters. It is 
possible that the Apocalyptist has 
taken the latter word from a non- 
Septuagintal version of Isaiah, 7. ¢. ; 
or he may have had in view Jer. xi. 19 
@s apviov akakoy dydopevoy Tov Over Oar. 
The diminutive must not be pressed, 
since dpyds has no nom., but the 
contrast of the Lamb with the Lion 
is sufficiently striking in any case, 
directing attention to the unique com- 
bination of majesty and meekness 
which characterized the life of Jesus 
Christ. Cf. Victorinus: “ad devin- 
cendam mortem leo, ad patiendum 
yero pro hominibus tanquam agnus 
ad occisionem ductus est.” ‘Eotnxés 
os €adaypevov: the sacrifice foreseen 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah has taken 
place and is yielding lasting fruits 
(perf.), and there are indications of 
the fact that it has been offered (ss 
eop.); yet the Lamb stands erect 
and alive in the sight of Heaven (cf. 
1. 18 éyevdouny vexpds Kat (dod Cav etjt). 
The position which He occupies in 
the picture is not quite clear, for 
év péow...kal év peom May Mean either 
‘between the Throne and the Four 
Living creatures on the one hand and 


the Elders on the other’ (cf. Gen. i. 7 
3), 
or ‘in the midst of all,’ the Centrepiece 
of the whole tableau. But the relative 
positions of the Throne, the (da, and 
the Elders (iv. 4, 6), seem to exclude 
the former interpretation, and the 
latter is wholly consistent with the 
general place assigned to the Lanfb 
throughout the Apocalypse. With 
éornkés cf. Acts vil. 56 Oewpe...rdv 
viov Tod avOpemov ex deEiav éordta 
tov Geod, Apoc. xiv. I idod ro dpviov 
éoTos émt To dpos Siwy. The position 
is that of the Priest offering sacrifice 
(Heb. x. 11), and the Lamb is both 
Sacrifice and Priest. But perhaps 
éor. denotes here no more than the 
restored life and activity of the 
Victim); “ef. vil.17,, xiv. I. 


SN > 
ava pécov...kal dva pécov = }'2), 


é€x@v Képata émra kat odGarpous 
érra xtd.| The horn as the symbol of 
strength is an old Hebrew metaphor 
which occurs first in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
where Ephraim is said to have the 
horns of the DN, Lxx. povorépas (a 
species of wild ox); cf. 1 Regn. ii. 1, 10, 
3 Regn. xxii. 11, Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 3, exi. 
(exii.) 9. In the later books of the O.T. 
the horn is the symbol of a dynastic 
force (Zech. i. 18 (ii. 1) ff., Dan. vii. 7 ff, 
viii. 3 ff.); and in this sense it is used 
WN) JaGOOK ONS Sh oxOIL Hai Sxl Bate 
(where see notes). The ‘seven horns 
of the Lamb’ symbolize the fulness of 
His power as the Victorious Christ; cf. 
Mt. xxviii. 18 €800n pou raca eovcia 
€v ovpav@ kal emi ys, Jo. xvii. 1 Zdwxas 
avT@ eovetav rdons capkos. In Enoch 
xc. 37 f. the Messiah appears as a 
white D8 with great black horns (see 
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Charles, ad /.). With the fulness of 
strength the Lamb possesses also the 
fulness of vision, symbolized by seven 
eyes; cf. iv. 6, 8, where the (6a have 
eyes before and behind, around and 
within, yet do not possess the plenary 
illumination ascribed to the Lamb. 
The Apocalyptist has in view Zech. 
li, Q émt rov Aldov tov eva Emra 
opGarpot ciow, iv. 10 émra ovror op- 
Oadpot eiow [Kupiov] of emBdérovres 
(DvaDivn), He identifies the “seven 
eyes of the Lord,” which are also the 
eyes of the Lamb, with the “seven 
Spirits of God.” The eyes of Christ 
are os PACE mupos (i. 14), and the seven 
Spirits (i. 4, note) blaze like torches be- 
fore the Throne of God (iv. 5). But in 
their position before the Throne they 
are stationary, whilst, as the eyes of 
the Lamb, they have a mission to all 
the earth. The reading is uncertain; 
we have to choose between amecrah- 
peva (&), aroorehopeva (Q) and drec- 
tradpévo. (A). The last agrees with 
Zech. Ll. c. (6p6. of értBdérovres), and 
has the merit of being the harder 
reading. The sense in any case is 
materially the same; the eyes, that is 
the Spirits, are sent. “AmroaréAX\eo Oar, 
it can hardly be doubted, has reference 
to the Mission of the Spirit (cf. Le. 
xxiv. 49 idod éeyd eEarooréAX@ Thy 
émayyeAlay Tod matpds pou ed vpas, 
Gal. iv. 6 éeé&améoretbev 6 Oeds TO 
mvevua TOU viov avrov eis Tas Kapdlas 
jpov), though the Johannine Gospel 
uses réurew in this connexion (xiv. 26, 
xv. 26, xvi. 7). A mission of the Spirit 
to the whole world carries us beyond 
the earlier conception of His work, yet 
see Jo. xvi. 8f. As the Spirit of Jesus 
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(Acts xvi. 7) and the “Eyes of the 
Lamb,” His mission is oecumenical. 

7. kal ndOev wat cidndev ex tis 
de€vas xrd.] ‘And I saw Him go (aor.), 
and now He has taken [the book] out 
of the hand of Him Who sits on the 
Throne,’ Of. iii. 3 etAndas kai jKoveas, 
Vill. 5 eiAndev...Kal eyeuurev, Xi. 17 
etAndas Kal ¢Bacidevoas; eipnxa is 
similarly joined with an aorist in vii. 
13 f., xix. 3. WM. (p. 340) holds the 
perf. in v. 7, viii. 5, to be simply 
aoristic; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 200, who 
gives other exx. from the Pauline 
Epp., and from subapostolic litera- 
ture. On the other hand see Benson, 
Apocalypse, p. 150f., who makes a 
good case for retaining in the Apoca- 
lyptic instances a more or less distinct 
flavour of the sense of the perfect. 
Here <«idndev may point (Weiss, 
Bousset) to the abiding results of the 
action, or it may be simply realistic, 
as explained above. Realism also 
explains the absence of 76 BiBXiov; 
the movement is so rapid that the 
subject is left to be understood. 

8. Kai dre €haBey Td BiBXiov Krr.] 
The aorist of ordinary narration is 
resumed. When the Lamb took the 
roll, the representatives of the animate 
creation and of the universal Church 
fell before Him. MUpockvyynors, though 
not mentioned as in iy. 10, is perhaps 
implied; cf. v. 14, where after their 
praise of God and of the Lamb the 
Elders émeoav kai mpocekivnoay. “Exov- 
res €xaotos is probably to be referred 
to the Elders only, for though the 
masculines might include the (a 
(cf. yor, iv. 7 f.), the particulars which 
follow are not appropriate to the 
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latter. Each Elder is now seen to 
carry a xiOapa, i.e. a lyre or zithern 
(the 33 of the O.T., in Daniel 09P 
(Fri DInP)), thetraditionalinstrument 
of psalmody (cf. Ps. xxxii. (xxxili.) 2, 
xevii. (xeviii.) 5, exlvi. (cxlvii.) 7, cl. 3); 
the word is used again by the Apo- 
calyptist in another description of the 
celestial music (xiv. 2 os xOapwdav 
xOapiCovTwy ey Tais KiOdapats avTav, XY. 
2 €yovtas kiOdpas tov Geod). Beside 
their lyres the Elders had golden bowls 
or saucers (piddar, paterae, see xvii. 1), 
full of incense, such as according to 
Josephus were placed on the shew- 
bread (antt. iv. 6. 6; in iii. 10. 7 he 
calls them srivaxes, plates). Ovpua- 
para, pl., as usually in the Lxx. (Gen. 
XXXVii. 25, 1 Chr. vi. 49, Jer. xvii. 26) 
and elsewhere in this book (Apoc. yiil. 
3 f, xviii. 13). A? probably refers to 
évp. and not to duadas, deriving its 
gender by attraction (WM. p. 206 f.) 
from mpocevyai: & (NQ) is the correc- 
tion of a scribe who has felt the 
difficulty without realizing the true 
solution. The prayers of the Church 
are symbolized by the incense (Ps. 
exl. 2 carevévrOjTo 7 mpocevx7 frou ws 
Ovpiapa eveamov oov, Le. i. 10 wav ro 
mAROos nv TOU avd mpogevy mevov ew 
Th opa tov Ovpidparos), as its psal- 
mody, already an important element in 
Church worship (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26, 
Eph. y. 19, Col. iii. 16), is represented 
by the lyres. The Elders are fitly 
charged with both, since they repre- 
sent the Church, and in the act which 
follows symbolize the Churcli’s adora- 
tion of Christ. For ai mpocevxat, the 
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normal, familiar, acts of prayer, indi- 
vidual or collective, see Acts ii. 42, 
Rom. i 10,1 Dime; t)v4 5,1 bet. 11 
7, and esp. Apoe. viii. 3 f. 

The ceremonial use of incense in the 
services of the Church, which might 
have been suggested by this passage, 
does not seem to have any ante-Nicene 
support; Christians of the first three 
centuries were probably deterred from 
adopting it by the place which it held 
in pagan worship (cf. Tert. apol. 30, 
42, and other passages cited in D.C.A., 
s. v. Incense’), Even ‘Silvia’ (ed. 
Gamurrini, p. 49) states the purpose 
of the thymiamateria in the great 
Church at Jerusalem to have been 
merely “ut tota basilica Anastasis 
repleatur odoribus.” The Apostolic 
Canons, however, recognize incense as 
a legitimate accessary at the offering 
of the Eucharist (can. 3 Oupiapa ro 
Katp@ Ths ayias mpoopopas). 

9. Kal adovow Bdyv kawyy|] A ‘new 
song’ (WIN WY, 61) Kawv7}, dopa Kawov, 
vpvos kaivds) is mentioned in Ps. 
eSUIL, (KaauI! Bh ssoubder (Gel) vhy sWOVE 
(xevi.) I, xvii. (xeviii.) 1, exliii. (exliv.) 
9, exlix. 1, Isa. xii, 10. Originally 
denoting only a fresh song of praisé, 
the phrase lent itself especially to 
songs composed for great occasions; 
e.g. in Isa. /. c. the new song springs 
out of a prophecy of the new order 
which is to be inaugurated by the 
Servant of Jehovah; and _ similarly 
Judith’s paean over the death of 
Holofernes ig a dpuvos xawds (Judith 
xvi. 13). In the Apocalypse it is 
appropriately used for the Church’s 
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praise of Redemption (cf. xiv. 3); the 
67 Kaw answers to the évoua Kawov 
(ii, 17, iii. 12), the "IepovoaAnp Kaww7 
(iii. 12, xxi. 2), the ovpavos katvos Kat 
yn katy (Xxi. 1), the kava mavra (xxi. 5) 
of the great Christian prophecy. 

adEvos ef haBeiv ro BiBAiov Krr.] The 
Elders recognize in Christ the absolute 
moral worthiness which has qualified 
Him to take the Book of Destiny from 
the hand of God and open its seals 
(dvoiEa. ras odp.=av. TO BiBdiov Kat 
doa Tas odp., v. 2). This d&srns is 
based neither on His unique relation 
to God, nor on the perfection of His 
human life, but on the fact of His 
sacrifice (dre €apayns, cf. v. 6 os 
éopaypevov). Sphatecda is used to 
describe the Death of Christ only in 
this book (vz. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), where its 
use is due to Isa. lili. 7 ws mpoBarov 
emt shayiv 7xOn; it is interesting to 
find it occurring also in references to 
the martyrdoms which were trying 
the faith of the Churches of Asia 
(vi. 9, Xvill, 24) Other Apostolic 
writings speak of Christ as ‘crucified’ 
or ‘sacrificed, or simply as having 
‘died’ ’Ayopatew, a Pauline word 
(i Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, and in the 
compound éféay., Gal. iii. 13, iv. 5), 
is used in this sense elsewhere only 
in Apoc. (here and xiv. 3 f.) and in 
2 Peter (ii. 1); it rings with echoes of 
the Greek dyopai, familiar both to 
St Paul and St John. The ‘purchase’ 


Soudte 


was made with the Blood of the slain 
Lamb (€y 1r@ aipati cov, where év 
denotes the price, as in i. 5 Avcavre 
nas ev TH ai. avTov); see Acts xx. 28, 
1 Cor. vi 20, 1 Pet. i. 18 ff. It was 
made “for God,” the thing purchased 
being destined for His service (Rom. 
vi. 22, 1 Cor. Z.c¢.). In what it con- 
sisted, ie, what was purchased, 
appears in the words that follow: ex 
maons pudns KTA., ‘representatives of 
every nationality, without distinction 
of race or geographical or political 
distribution’; cf. vii. 9, xiv. 6 and the 
similar enumerations in X. II, Xi. 9, 
xiii, 7, xvii. 15. The origin of the 
phrase is perhaps to be sought in 
Dan; wie) 75) v. 10, -vVie25 mel also 
4 Hsdr. iii. 7 (16). The scope which it 
assigns to the redemptive virtue of 
the Cross is less wide than that which 
is contemplated in 1 Tim. ii. 3f., 1 Jo. 
il. 2; but the ‘new song’ refers only 
to those in whom Redemption has 
become effective by their incorpora- 
tion in the Body of Christ. The 
oecumenical mission of the Church is, 
however, fully recognized; the Seer 
sees in it a worldwide Empire ex- 
tending far beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the sway of the 
Caesars. 

10. kat éroingas avtots To bed 
nuov xraA.] A further result of the 
Lamb’s Sacrifice. Those whom He 
purchased He made a Kingdom and 
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priests unto God. Of. i. 6 émoincev 
npas Bacwdeiay, tepeis TH Oe@ Kal mrarpi 
avrov, XxX. 6 €covras iepets Tov Deov kal 
Tov Xpicrov, kal Bacirevoovow per 
avrod, and see notes on both verses. 
The fact that this chord is struck thrice 
in the Apoc. seems to imply special 
familiarity on the part of both writer 
and readers with the words as well as 
the thought: possibly they entered 
into a primitive hymn which may 
have run: émoincas nuas Baowdeiay | 
iepeis TO Oe@ kal warpi cov | kal Bact- 
Aev[olouev emi rHs yns. In the present 
passage the harder BaowWevovow (AQ) 
is perhaps to be preferred; the reign 
of the Saints had begun in the life of 
the Spirit, though in the fuller sense 
it was yet future: cf. Mt. v. 3, 5 
avtav eotly 1 Bacidela...kAnpovopun- 
covet THY ynv, I Cor. iv. 8 xwpis nuov 
éBacirevaare; Kal opedov ye €Bacirev- 
gare, Wa Kal npeis vpiy ocvpBacidedv- 
copev. For the future, see Apoc. 
awe (Oy SOMIS 1 

The ‘new song’ vindicates for Jesus 
Christ the unique place which He has 
taken in the history of the world. By 
a supreme act of self-sacrifice He has 
purchased men of all races and 
nationalities for the service of God, 
founded a vast spiritual Empire, and 
converted human life into a priestly 
service and a royal dignity. He who 
has done this is worthy to have com- 
mitted into His hands the keeping of 
the Book of Destiny, and to break its 
Seals and unroll its closely packed 
lengths; to preside over the whole 
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course of events which connects His 
Ascension with His Return. 

II. Kal eidov, Kal neovoa ws havny 
dyyéXov moAAGy xTA.] A new feature 
in the vision introduced by a fresh 
Kal etdoy (@. I, 2, 6, Vi. I, 2, 5, 8, 9, 12 
etc.; cf. iv. 1, note). Except the 
‘Hierophant’ (iv. 1), and the Strong 
Angel of v. 2, this vision has been 
hitherto without angelic appearances; 
now at length the Angels are seen in 
their myriads, forming a vast ring 
around and therefore outside the El- 
ders, who are themselves around the 
central Throne (cf. iv. 4). The Seer 
gives their numbers from Dan. vii. 10: 
xiAcae xAuades eAecrovpyouy avr, kal 
puptat pupiddes TaptornKeroay avt@: cf. 
Enoch xiv. 22 kvk\o puptat puptddes 
éotnkacw évemuoy avrod ; tb. xl. Nia Ibe, 
1, Ixxi. 8, and Heb. xii. 22f. mow eine 
vOare pupiacw ayyédkwv: the source 
of all these computations is probably 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 caréorevoev e& dpous 
@apav Sereda e, Kddns (WIP nar), 
éx deEav avTod ayyedou pet avrod: cf. 
Ps. Ixvii. (Ixvili.) 18. With the phrases 
pupiddes pupidde@r, xiruddes yircddor 
cf. Gen. xxiv. 60 yivov eis yriddas 
pupiddov, Num. x. 36 yiAcadas pupid- 
das, Apoe. ix. 16 diopupiades prupiddor, 
The voice of this vast concourse 
—a peyadn dovn indeed—is a shout 
rather than a song. There is no 
mention of céapa or @d7 here ; the 
Angels simply acclaim the Lamb as 
worthy. 

12. a£vov éotw rd dpviov xrd.] Not 
dios ef as in v. 9. The terms, more- 
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over, are more general—ro éogaypevoy 
for 6rt éeaodayns, and for AaBew ro 
BiBXioy the usual A. thy Svvapw KTr. 
(iv. 11). The Angels stand outside 
the mystery of Redemption, though 
they are far from being uninterested 
spectators (Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), 
and recognize both the grandeur of 
the Lord’s sacrificial act, and its 
infinite merit. The doxology which 
they offer to the Lamb is even fuller 
than that which in iv.‘11 is offered 
by the Elders to the Creator, for to 
glory and honour and power it adds 
riches, wisdom, strength, and blessing. 
Thotros, copia, iayvs, evAoyia, are 
specially appropriate in a doxology 
offered to Christ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9 
éntexevoev TAovawos wy, I Cor. i. 24 
beod Svvapw Kat Oeot codiav, Le. xi. 
22 é€mav dé iaxuporepos avrov [rod 
icxupov] emeAOdv vixnon avrov, Rom. 
XV. 29 €v mAnpwpare evdoyias Xprorov. 
For mAovros and icyvs in a doxology 
see 1 Chron. xxix. 11f. The seven 
attributes form a heptad of praise 
which leaves nothing wanting in the 
Angels’ acclamation of the Lamb. 
Arethas compares Mt. xxviii. 18 €666n 
po. maca efovria ev ovpayv@ xrh., and 
adds: tO dpviw n eEovaia vmep Tov 
éopaxda SédSorat rdv emovpaviwy Kat 


emuyel@v kal katraxOoviwv (ef. Phil. li. 
9 f.). 

13. kal may xriopa 0 ev Td ovpava 
xth.] A still wider circle offers its 
doxology. The whole Creation is 
summoned from its four great fields 
of life (cf. v. 3); the Sea is now added 
explicitly. The gathering is no longer 
representative only, but exhaustive, 
not one created thing being omitted 
(way kriopa, Ta €v avTois mayra). Kriopa 
occurs first in Sirach and Wisdom, 
where it seems to be distinguished 
from (n) kriows; in the N.T. (Jac. i. 
18, 1 Tim. iv. 4, Apoe. v. 13, Vili. 9) it 
is invariably concrete, ‘a creature,’ ‘a 
created thing” The Seer does not 
himself see Creation rising in its in- 
numerable forms of life to offer its 
doxology; this is no part of the vision 
which comes to him through the open 
door. But he hears the roar of the 
great acclamation as it rises to heaven, 
and it is heard also within the circle 
round the Throne, for the ¢éa re- 
spond (v. 14). John’s nearness to the 
Throne, or (what is the same thing) 
the elevation of his spirit, enables 
him to voice the purpose of universal 
Nature; he becomes conscious that 
it exists only to glorify God and the 
Lamb. 
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T@ kadnuerm ert TO Opovm Kai TO 
apviw| Cf. vii. 10. In xxii. 1, 3 the 
Throne belongs to God and to the 
Lamb conjointly (see iii. 21 note); 
but the offering of the doxology to 
Both in the same terms is scarcely 
less significant. While the Angels’ 
doxology was sevenfold, the Creation’s 
is fourfold, consisting of the last three 
points in the former, with the addition 
of kpdros which takes the place of 
isxvs, active power being here in view 
rather than a reserve of secret strength 
(cf. Eph. i. 19, vi. 10). This fourfold 
attribution of praise agrees with the 
character of those who offer it, for four 
is the number of the creature; see 
Me. xiii. 27, Apoc. iv. 6, vii. 1; Iren. 
iii, 11. 8 réocapa kXiara Tov Koopou 
€v @& eopev elo, kal Téeaoapa Kadodixa 
mvevpata. It is perhaps not without 
meaning that each of the perfections 
named is separately emphasized by 
the article (7 evAoyia k. 4 Tim K. 7 
doéa x. TO Kpdros): contrast v. 12 Thy 
Svvayw Kal mAovtov KkrA. Els rods 
alévas Tov aidvey gives infinity to the 
whole; the exaltation of the Lamb is 
not temporary but enduring. 

14. kal ta résoepa (Ga €deyor 
*Apnv) The heavenly representatives 
of animate creation confirm the dox- 
ology which rises from the earth. 
For eyo ’Apny cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
Kal épet mas 6 ads ’Aunv, I Cor. xiv. 
16 mwas epet TO “Auny emi rn of evdyap- 
toria Justin, apol. i. 65 mas 6 mapar 


hads emevpypet Aéyov “Auny: wtb. 67. 
The words are probably suggested by 
the familiar ‘Amen’ with which at 
Ephesus and elsewhere in Asia the 
Seer’s own Eucharistic thanksgiving 
had always been ended. The whole 
passage is highly suggestive of the 
devotional attitude of the Asiatic 
Church in the time of Domitian to- 
wards the Person of Christ. It con- 
firms Pliny’s report “[Christianos] 
carmen Christo quasi deo dicere 
secum invicem,” and the statement 
in Euseb. HZ. vy. 28 wadpol d€ dcou 
kal Boal adeAhay am apxfs iro miorav 
ypadetoat Tov Noyov Tov Oeod Tov xpic- 
TOV vuvovoL BeohoyoorTes. 

kal of mpeoBvrepot érecay Kal mpoo- 
exvynoav| The whole service of praise 
ends with a fresh act of homage on 
the part of the Church’s representa- 
tives. Here as in iv. 10 it is the 
Elders who prostrate themselves. The 
deepest homage is due from the 
Church, which has been redeemed and 
made a royal priesthood unto God. 


VI. r1—17, THe OPENING OF THE 
FIRST SIX SEALS 

I. kal efSov xrh.] The vision pro- 
ceeds (on kal eidov see v. 1, 6, I1). 
The Lamb, who has already taken the 
roll (v. 7), now opens the seals one by 
one. The first four openings (vv. 1—8) 
form a series, marked by a common 
note ; each is preceded by an utter- 
ance from one of the four (da, and 
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followed by the appearance of a horse 
and his rider, whose significance is 
partly explained. 

For piav éx, évos ex, see y. 5 note; 
éx with a partitive genitive is especi- 
ally frequent in the Apoc., cf. Blass, 
Gr. p. 96f. The writer declines to 
say which seal was opened first, or 
which of the (ga began ; neither point 
is material. ‘Qs dwv7 Bpovris, cf. 
xiy. 2, xix. 6, and for the instrumental 
dative see v. 12, Vi. 10; dary (N), 
dorvns (P), are corrections. It is 
unnecessary to create an irregularity 
by reading gory (with Tischendorf, 
Bousset, Nestle). 

Each of the (éa in succession 
thunders out his €pyov (ve. 1, 3, 5, 7). 
The scribes have understood this as a 
cull to the Seer, and many Mss. ac- 
cordingly add kal id<, or kai Brére ; 
see app. crit. 
have been the natural word to invite 
the approach of the Seer; and (2) 
no reason can be shewn why he should 
have been called within the door and 
across the Sea in order to witness the 
visions which follow. Many ancient 
interpreters, regarding the white horse 
as the “verbum praedicationis ” (Vic- 
torinus, cf. Zahn, Lind. ii. p. 689), 
explain Veni as the summons to faith 
(e.g. Apringius ;: “ven? dicitur invitatio 
ad fidem”). But throughout the Apoc. 
épxecOar is used of the comings of 
God or of Christ (6 épxyopevos, 1. 4, 8, 


But (1) dedpo would: 


iv. 8; €pxopuas, ii. 5, 16, iii. HOG) ania 2 ise 
XXil. 7, 12, 20; €pyeras, i. 73 €pyxou, 
OBL, 17h 20). The last ee references 
help to determine the meaning of 
épxov here; the ‘Come’ of the (aa 
corresponds to the ‘Come’ of the 
Spirit and the Bride, and of the hearer 
and the writer of the book (xxii. 17, 20); 
Nature no less than the Spirit in re- 
deemed Man calls for the coming of 
the Christ. Thus the fourfold épyou 
of the (ga represents the amoxapadoxia 
Tis KTicews (Rom. viii. 19 ff.) which at 
each crisis in the preparatory process 
becomes yocal in the ear of the 
prophet. 

2. Kat elOov, kai tSod tmmos evKds 
xtA.] The vision of the four horsemen, 
distinguished by the colour of their 
horses, who follow successively the 
opening of the first four seals, has 
evidently been suggested by Zech. vi. 
I ff, idov Téa gapa dppara...ev TS appar. 
zo TPaore irmot muppol, Kal ev Te 
appate T@ Sevtépe@ immot weaves, Kal €v 

mn 4 - , a / > 
aD eee oO EDEL) immot Aevkoi, Kal €Vv 
T®@ appate TO TETAPT@ i777 Ol TOLKIAOL 
Wapoi (grizzled bay). Zechariah’s four 
horses are “the four winds of heaven” 
(v. 5), and their mission is to execute 
judgement upon Babylon, Egypt, and 
the other heathen nations of the 
world. The Apocalyptist borrows 
only the symbol of the horses and 
their colours, and instead of yoking 
the horses to chariots he sets on each 
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of them a rider in whom the interest 
of the vision is centred. 

In the first vision the horse is white, 
the rider carries a bow and receives a 
conqueror’s crown (arédavos) ; he goes 
forth, it is noted, as a conqueror, and 
with the purpose of winning fresh 
conquests (iva wknon, Not ws vuKnoor). 
It is tempting to identify him with 
the Rider on the white horse in 
xix. 11 ff, whose name is ‘the Word 
of God’; cf. Iren. iv. 21. 3 “ad hoc 
enim nascebatur Dominus...de quo et 
Ioannes in Apocalypsi ait Laivit vin- 
cens, ut vinceret.” But the two riders 
have nothing in common beyond the 
white horse; the details are distinct ; 
contrast eg. the dsadnuara modda of 
xix. 12 with the single orépavos here, 
and the poudaia ofeia with the roéov. 
A vision of the victorious Christ would 
be inappropriate at the opening of a 
series which symbolizes bloodshed, 
famine, and pestilence. Rather we 
have here a picture of triumphant 
militarism. The lust of conquest 
which makes great Empires, whether 
the Seer had in view the Empire of 
the Caesars or the Parthian power 
which menaced it (for, as Prof. Ramsay 
says (Letters, p. 58), the bow points 
specially to the latter; cf. Mommsen, 
rom. Gesch. v. 389), was the first and 
most momentous of the precursors of 
the final revelation. 

In a Roman triumphal procession 
the victorious general did not ride 
a white horse, but was seated in a 
four-horse car (Ramsay, Letters, l.c.). 
Yet white was the colour of victory; 
cf. Verg. den. iii. 537 “quattuor hic, 
primum omen, equos in gramine 
yidi | tondentes campum late can- 
dore nivali”; on which Servius 
remarks, “hoc ad yictoriae omen 


pertinet.” Moreover the horses which 
drew the quadriga were on occa- 
sions white; see Plutarch, Camill. 7 
réOpurmov vmolevEdpevos evkomw ov 
eméBn, Kat dueEndace Tis “Pons. He 
adds, it is true: ovdevos TovTo Tmomjoav- 
Tos "Wyewovos mporepov ovd voTepoy ; 
but cf. Dio Cassius, H. &. xliil. 14 
(C. Julius Caesar) ra émwikia ra 
mpooewnpiopéva eri te AevKOY immer 
kat peta paBdovywy KTA. 

3f. Kal dre nvocéev rHv opayioa THY 
devrépay xtd.] As the white horse and 
his rider vanish, bent on the career 
of conquest (iva wxyon), the Lamb 
opens the second seal, and there 
comes forth another horse, not white 
but muppos, ‘blood red’ (cf, 4 Regn. 
lil. 22 ra vdara wuppa (DD TR) OoEL 
aiua); the word is used of the red- 
brown of the heifer (Num. xix. 2), and 
here, as in Zech. i. 8, vi. 2, of the roan 
of the horse, not however without 
allusion to its proper meaning. The 
rider on the red horse has received 
(€600n avro) a great sword, as a 
symbol of his mission. Maya:pa may 
be either a knife carried in a sheath 
at the girdle (Jo. xviii. 10), or a 
weapon for use in war (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 634); this one is clearly of 
the latter sort, and it is large of its 
kind (jeyaAn). 

Together with the sword the second 
rider had received power to plunge 
the world into war; his sword was 
not the symbol of civil justice (Rom. 
xiii. 4) but of bloodshed. “It was 
given him to take Peace (rv eipnyny) 
from off the earth and (to cause men) 
to slay one another”—the negative and 
positive sides of warfare. The con- 
struction is rugged and broken, as if 
in sympathy with the subject (ré kad. 
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6660) a’t@ AaBeiv...cat iva adr. 
opakovow, SC. of Karotxouvres emt THs 
ys). For iva with the fut. ind. see 
W Mospmsootty Blass, eGo pa 211 ts 
other exx. may be found in Apoc. 
HL Gy Wb Wig, WANG SE 2dNG AI Ey Alo oNIUNE, LF 
16(?), xiv. 13, Xxii. 14. 

If the first Seal has been inter- 
preted rightly, there can be little 
difficulty in explaining the second. 
Victory, white-horsed and crowned, 
wears another aspect when viewed 
in the lurid light of the battlefield. 
Triumph spells much bloodshed and 
slaughter in the past, and the main- 
tenance and extension of an Empire 
based on conquest demands more in 
the future. On the sword as the 
emblem of Roman domination see 
Mommsen, 76m. Gesch., 1. ¢. 

5. Kat dre nvorkev thy ofpayida riv 
rpirnv xtd.] The breaking of the third 
seal lets loose a black horse. Blood- 
shed is not the only attendant upon 
conquest; Scarcity follows. The rider 


on the black horse is not named, but 
this description leaves no doubt who 
he is. He carries in his hand, not 
bow or sword, but the beam of a pair 
of scales. For the meaning of (vyos 
cf. Proy. xvi. 11 pom) (vyod Suxavoodyn 
mapa Kupie, Ezek. v. 1 Any cuyov 
orabpiwv, xlv. 10 Cvyos Sikaios kai pérpor 
Sikavoy Kat xoim€ Stxaia Ect vpilv Tow 
pérpov ; the mase. is found also in the 
Lxx., wherever the gender can be de- 
termined, and in Mt. xi. 29 f. 

6. Kai jxovea os harp ev pécw Tav 
teco. (ov) Lest this rider should 
not be sufficiently identified by his 
equipment, there comes from the 
midst of the (ga what sounds like 
a voice (ws, ef. v. 11, Vi. I, xix. 1, 6), 
the protest of Nature against the 
horrors of famine. : 

héyovoay XoinE krr.] The voice fixes 
a maximum price for the main food- 
stuffs. The denarius, the silver ‘franc’ 
of the Empire, was the daily wage 
(Mt. xx. 2), and a choenix of wheat 
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the average daily consumption of the 
workman (Suidas: 7 yap yoimé nyepn- 
ovos tpodn, cf. Athen. iii. 20). Barley 
was largely the food of the poor, as 
being relatively cheaper than wheat, 
cf. 4 Regn. vii. 18 Siuwerpov xpiOqs 
gikdov kal pérpov cepidadrews oikdov : 
in N.T. times the proportionate cost 
was probably as three to one, as the 
Apocaly ptist puts it here (yoim& cirov, 
Tpeis xolvKes KptOdv).  XoiwE repre- 
sents the Hebrew Na in Ezek. xlv. 
10 f. LXx., i.e., 60—70 pints (Hastings, 
D. B.iv.912); but the Greek measure 
in view was something under two 
pints ; the Vg. renders yoitwé here by 
bilibris. The proclamation, then, for- 
bids famine prices, ensuring to the 
labourer a sufficiency of bread, and 
warning the world against such a rise 
in the price of cereals as would de- 
prive men of the necessaries of life. 
A similar embargo is laid on any 
attempt to destroy the liquid food of 
the people—ré ¢€dacov kat Tov olvov py 
adixnons—the prohibition is addressed 
to the nameless rider who represents 
Dearth. The oliveyards and vineyards 
are not to suffer at all. In Th. Lit- 
teraturzeitung, 1902 (22, p. 591) 
Harnack points to a decree of Domi- 
tian in A.D. 92 which implies that the 
grape harvest was abundant at a time 
when there was a corn famine: cf. also 
Rev. Archéol. sér. iii. t. xxxix. 1901 
(Nov.—Dec.), pp. 350-374 (I owe 
these references to Dean Bernard), 


Wheat and barley, oil and wine, were 
the staple food both of Palestine and 
Asia Minor, and the voice from the 
midst of the (ga deprecates any heavy 
loss in these crops. Yet the very cry 
reveals the presence of relative hard- 
ships, and the danger of worse things ; 
cf. Me. xiii. 8 faovras Aypol: apx7 
adivey tattra. See Hastings, D. B. 
lil. 432 a. 

On ddiKety to 
ii. 11, note. 


‘injure,’ hurt, 

jj £ kat OTe ivorkev THY odpayida 
Tv teraprny ktA.] At the opening of 
the fourth seal, after the call from 
the fourth (dor, another horse is seen, 
described as yAwpos, which the Apo- 
calyptist substitutes for Zechariah’s 
motkidos Wapos. In the txx. and N.T. 
xAwpos is the usual epithet of yopros, 
Boravn, Evrov (Gen. i. 30, 4 Regn. xix. 
26, Ezek. xvii. 24, Me. vi. 39, Apoc. 
viii. 7), and wav xAwpor is ‘vegetation’ 
generally (Gen. ii. 5, Apoc. ix. 4). 
But “equus viridis” (Tert. pud. 20) 
is scarcely tolerable, even in this book 
of unimaginable symbols; yAwpos 
must bear here its other meaning, ‘of 
pale complexion’; the word is uséd 
especially in reference to the grey, 
ashen colour of a face bleached by 
fear (cf. yAwpdv Séos, Ll. vii. 479). The 
‘pale’ horse is the symbol of ‘Terror, 
and its rider a personification of 
Death (6 @avaros, as in i. 18, ix. 6, 
FOS I hy DONG ALB OB i ONE, BNi5 BOs 
54f.), with whom follows—whether on 


see — 
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the same or another horse or on foot 
the writer does not stop to say or even 
to think—his inseparable comrade, 
Hades (i. 16, note, xx. 13 f.). 

kal €506n avrois e€ovoia xtr.] Cf. 2. 4. 
A far wider commission is given to 
the fourth rider than to the second ; 
his authority extends over a fourth of 
the earth (cf. viii. 7 ff.), and his oppor- 
tunities of exercising it are manifold. 
To réraprov shews that this is no mere 
commonplace of human mortality, but 
describes an unusual visitation, in 
which Death is busy in various forms. 
Ev popoaia...diu@...davare@...vmd Tray 
énpiwv—the ‘four sore judgements’ of 
Ezekiel xiv. 21: ras réooapas exdcxy- 
gers pou Tas mornpas, poydaiay kal 
Aupov Kat Onpia movypa Kal Odvarov: 
cf. Lev. xxvi. 23 ff., Jer. xxi. 7, Ezek. v. 
TA, SO9de, % OORUIMAYL, SOONG CAE 
In these O.T. passages 6 Qdvaros is 
= 1257, pestilence; and such is doubt- 
less the meaning of davdrw here, as 
distinguished from other causes of 
mortality. On foudaia see Apoc. i. 
16, note. The devastations caused by 
wild beasts are perhaps mentioned 
chiefly because they belong to Ezekiel’s 
list of judgements. But they suggest 
the depopulation caused by war, 
dearth, and pestilence (cf. Deut. vii. 
22), and so have a special fitness in 
this context. 

The first group of seal-openings, 
now completed, describes the con- 
dition of the Empire as it revealed 
itself to the mind of the Seer. He 


saw a vast world-wide power, out- 
wardly victorious and eager for fresh 
conquests, yet full of the elements of 
unrest, danger, and misery; war, 
scarcity, pestilence, mortality in all 
its forms, abroad or ready to shew 
themselves. This series of pictures 
repeats itself in history, and the 
militarism and lust of conquest, which 
it represents both in their attractive 
and repellent aspects, are among 
the forces set loose by the hand of 
Christ to prepare the way for His 
coming and the final publication of 
the secrets of the Sealed Book. 

9. Kal ore nvorkey THY méeurrny 
oppayida] The Lamb continues to 
open the seals, but no ”“Epyou comes 
from the (ga; the history of the 
world-wide Empire has been exhausted 
by the first four. With the fifth seal 
the Church comes into sight, in its 
persecuted, suffering, state. While 
the Empire was pursuing its victorious 
course through bloodshed and death, 
the Church followed the steps of ‘the 
Lamb that was slain.’ The loosing of 
the fifth seal interprets the age of 
persecution, and shews its relation to 
the Divine plan of history. 

elSov UmroKxatw Tod bvovagrnpiov KTH. | 
An altar is mentioned also in Viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13, Xi. I, xiv. 18, xvi. 7, where see 
notes. Though no altar appears in 
the vision of ¢. iv., its existence is 
assumed by the article, perhaps on 
the ground that the heavenly worship 
which the Seer had witnessed is the 
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ayrituroy of the earthly ; cf. Heb. viii. 5. 
The altar here in view is the counter- 
part of the Altar of Burnt Offering, 
and the victims which have been 
offered at it are the martyred mem- 
bers of the Church, who have followed 
their Head in the example of His 
sacrificial death (rav eodaypéver ; cf. 
vy. 6 o&s eopaypévov). Their souls 
(uxas) are seen “under the altar,” 
because in the Levitical rite the 
blood, which is the yuyn (Lev. xvii. 
Il UI yap ux) maons capkds aiva 
avrou éoriv), Was poured out at the 
foot of the altar (Lev. iv. 7 may ro 
aia ToU pooyou éxyeet mapa Thy Baow 
tov Ovoracrnpiov: cf. Pirge Aboth 26). 
They had been slain 6:4 rov Adyor Tod 
Geod Kat Sia THY papruplay HY elyov—a 
phrase repeated with a slight change 
from i. 9, and found again with varia- 
WOE TS TH Wh OS Mey soe 74 Ibi 
the two causes of martyrdom are to 
be sharply distinguished, as the re- 
peated dia seems to indicate, the first 
will be the martyrs’ confession of the 
One Living and True God, as against 
polytheism and Caesarism, and the 
second their witness to Jesus Christ. 
In mart. Polyc. 9 the test offered to 
Polycarp is twofold: opoooy [ryy 
Kaicapos tuxnv], kat amoAvw ove: Rot- 
ddpnoov tov xpicrov. On eidov...ras 
Wouxas see Tertullian anim. 8 “animae 
corpus invisibile carni, spiritui vero 
visibile est.” 

10. Kai éxpa€av pova peyadn krr.] 
Beatus: “animarum verba ipsa sunt 
desideria” ; cf. Bar. iii. 4. As the blood 
of Abel cried for vengeance on Cain 


(Gen. iv. 10 hwv7 aiparos...Boa, cf. Heb. 
xii. 24), so in the ears of the Seer the 
souls of the martyrs(i.e. their sacrificed 
lives) called aloud for judgement on 
the pagan world. It was a quousque 
tandem ? ‘how long, Master Holy and 
True, dost thou not judge and avenge?’ 
For éws more see Me. ix. 19, and ef. 
Exod. xvi. 28 €ws rivos; 2 Esdr. xii. 16 


€ws Tore. Aeorrorns, as a title of God 
(=P78, °3778), in the Lxx. usually 


occurs in the voc., whether alone or 
with Kupios (Gen. xv. 2, 8, Jer. iv. 10, 
Dan. ix. 15); on 6 deamorns = déarrora, 
see Blass, Gr. p. 87. Christ is 6 povos 
Seomotns kal xvptos nyov in Jude 4 
(cf. 2 Pet. ii, 1), and receives the 
epithets dyos, adnOivos in Apoe. iii. 
7; but in a passage so full of O.T. 
reminiscences as this is, the Person 
addressed as Seomorns is probably the 
Father, as in Le. ii. 29, Acts iv. 24. 
The martyrs being Christ’s are also 
God’s (1 Cor. iii. 23), and the holiness 
and truth of the Supreme Master 
demand the punishment of a world 
responsible for their deaths. The 
words only assert the principle of 
Divine retribution, which forbids the 
exercise of personal revenge (Rom. 
xii. 19 f. pon €avrous éxdixovvres...dda 
Sore tomov th opyn (sc. Tov Oeov), 
yéyparta. yap “Eyot éxdiknors). But 
it was long before this was fully 
understood, and the Acts of the 
martyrs relate many instances in 
which the sufferers met their judges 
with threatenings of the coming wrath, 
not always free from the spirit of 
vindictiveness ; even Polyc. mart. 11 
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shews something of this tendency. It 
is not however to be read into this 
quousque, as the fiery Tertullian more 
than once implies; cf. Bede: “non 
haec odio inimicorum, pro quibus in 
hoe saeculo rogaverunt, orant, sed 
amore aequitatis.” 

Ov xpivets Kat ékdtxeis: ‘dost Thou 
refrain from pronouncing judgement 
and executing vengeance.’ Cf. Le. 
xviii. 7 f. 6 b€ Geos ov pn moujon THY 
exdiknow Tov. ékdexT@y avTov TaY Bowv- 
Ayo vply ore moujoee THY 
exdiknow avTrav év tayer—a passage 
which goes far to answer many ques- 
tions in theodicy. “Exd:cety ro aipa 
Tivos ek occurs.again in xix. 2; cf. 
exdccety (€xdixatew) To aiva in Deut. 
xxxil 41 A, 43, Hos. i. 4, Joel iii 21 A, 
and exdieiy éx in Deut. xviii. 19; 
other combinations are éxd. Tuva, 
1 Regn. xiv. 24; mepi twos, 1 Mace. 
xili. 63 év TWL, Jer. v.’9, ae 3 €mi Twa, 
Hos. Hh eh alia 9, Soph. i. 8, 12 ff.; 
azo Twos, Le. xviii. 3. 

II. xal €600n avrois EKATT@ oToAn 
Aevxy | The present condition of the 
martyrs is revealed. (1) They have 
received a white robe (see iii. 4 f., 
rhe ZL, Vall Cy 13 Subs, TH CHL GE UE 
Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 240, 
Nn. 2; On atoAn see Me. xii. 38, note) ; 
the honours of victory have already 
been conferred upon them individu- 
ally (éxdaor), though the general and 
public award is reserved for the Day 
of the Lord. The Ascension of Isaiah 
rightly represents the “white array” 
of the Saints as stored up for them in 
the seventh heaven, ready against the 
day when they will descend with Christ 
(iv. 16), after which all the righteous 


es 
TOV AUT@ ;.. 


are seen “in their celestial apparel” 


(ix. 9 “existentes in stolis excelsis”). 
But the martyr’s individual victory is 
assured as soon a8 he is ‘with Christ’; 
he knows himself a conqueror, while 
on earth the Church recognizes his 
victory by adding his name to her 
hagiographies. 

kal €ppéOn avrois iva avarravcovrat 
xrA.] On the other hand (2) for their 
full reward, for the triumph which 
they will share with Christ, they must 
await the completion of the martyro- 
logion. But their waiting is qualified 
by two considerations; (1) it is but 
“for a little while” (ért pixpov xpovov ; 
cf. €y rayet, rayv, i. 1, xxii. 6f., 12, 20 
—the exact phrase occurs again in 
another connexion, xx. 3; cf. Heb. 
X. 37 puxpov dcov dcov); and (2) the 
waiting is a rest ; they are not bidden 
simply to wait (iva mpookaprepyowaty), 
but to enjoy repose (wa dvaravowyray 
ef. xiv. 13 iva dvatrangovrat ek TOV 
komwv avtov). The delay is itself a 
part of the reward; to the Church 
on earth it may be irksome, to the 
martyrs themselves it is an avamavots. 
Further, the cause of the delay is 
revealed. They are kept waiting éws 
mAnpwbaaw of avvdovdoe avray, till 
the number of their fellow-slaves is 
fully made up. For this use of rAnpodv, 
cf. Mt. xxiii. 32, 1 Thess. ii. 16; and 
for the idea see Baruch xxx. 2 
“aperientur promptuaria in quibus 
custoditus erat numerus animarum 
iustarum”; and cf. the Anglican Order 
for the Burial of the Dead: “that it 
may please Thee...shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine Elect, and 
to hasten Thy Kingdom.” The harder 
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reading Anpwocwory implies a scarcely 
tolerable ellipse of rov dpopor (Acts 
SUL, 25, xX 24,02 Time iv7) or rep 
dptOpdv. Of civdovdor avray are the 
rest of the saints (cf. Mt. xviii. 28 ff, 
Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. xix. 10, xxii. 9); 
of ddeAghot avtay is limited by the 
participial clause which follows to the 
rest of the martyrs; kal...cai, both 
the saints in general, and the martyrs 
in particular. Of péAdovres arokr.: 
the Apocalyptist foresees an age of 
. persecution impending, cf. ii. 10, ili. 10. 
The sufferers in the outbreak under 
Nero are awaiting those who will suffer 
under Domitian and under other per- 
secuting Emperors who are yet to come. 
On the form azoxrévverda see WH.2 
Notes, p. 176, Blass, Gr. p. 41, 55. 
There is a remarkable parallel to 
this passage in 4 Esdr. iv. 35 f. “nonne 
de his interrogaverunt animae ius- 
torum in prumptuariis suis dicentes 
Usquequo spero sic ? et quando venit 
fructus areae mercedis nostrae? Et 
respondit ad eas Hieremihel arch- 
angelus et dixit Quando impletus 
fuerit numerus similium yobis.” It is 
difficult to believe that the Esdras 
writer or his redactor has not here 
been indebted to the Christian apoca- 
lypse ; but see Enc. Bibl. ii., col. 1394. 
12. xat eiSov dre jvoigev ae oppayida 
thy extny xtr.| The first five openings 
had revealed the condition of the 


world and of the Church; the sixth 
opening looks on to the troubles which 
were expected to precede the end. 
The sufferings of the nations and of 
the Church were but an apy) ddivev 
(Me. xiii. 8); with the opening of the 
sixth seal the cosmi¢al disturbances 
of the last age begin ; cf. Me. xiii. 24 ff. 
ev exelvais Talis nuépars peta THY Odi 
exeivny xtA. First there is -a great 
earthquake, not one of the cecpot 
kara tomovs of which Asia had much 
experience in the first century, but 
the final upheaval of Hagg. ii. 6 
(Heb. xii. 26 ff.): ere drat eyd ceiow 
Tov ovpavoy kal Thy ynv Kal thy Oa- 
Naccay kal thy Enpav, kal cuvoeiow 
mavra ta €Oyn, where the last words 
supply the key to the meaning of the 
symbolism: racial and social revolu- 
tions are the cevopoi which herald the 
approach of the end. 

Kat 0 nAwos eyévero peAas ws GakkoOS 
tpixwos, xtd.]| The earthquake is 
followed by the celestial phenomena 
which find a place in all apocalyptic 
descriptions of the last day: ef. Joel 
il, 31 (=iii. 4 Heb.): 6 Atos pera- 
otpadynoerat els okoros Kal 7 oeAnvn 
eis aia mplv €dOetv nuepav Kupiov, Isa. 
xiii. 10 oxoticOnoerat Tov HAlov dva- 
téAXovTos, Kal 7 GeAnvn ov Swoe Td 
pos avrns (Mc. xiii, 24): ib. 1 3 
evdva@ Tov ovpavoy oKOTOS, Kat ws 
aakkov Onow To TeptBdoraioy avrod, 
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Assumption of Moses, to. 5 f. “sol non 
dabit lumen et in tenebras convertet 
se ; cornua lunae confringentur et tota 
convertet se in sanguinem.”  Sdxxos 
tpixwos, Vg. saccus cilicinus, made 
of the hair of the black goat; cf. Isa. 
L 3, and Sirach xxv. 17 oxorot 1d 
Tporwmov avtis ws oakkov. ‘Qs aipa 
well depicts the deep copper colour 
which the moon assumes when totally 
eclipsed ; with 7 ceAnyn ody contrast 
C. Vili. 12 émdnyy...7d Tplroyv THs ce- 
Anns. Eclipses and occultations of 
the heavenly bodies are treated in 
Eccl. xii. 2 as symbols of old age and 
failing strength: here they seem to 
represent the decay of society, such 
a period of collapse as followed the 
ruin of the Empire, and may yet be 
in store for our present civilization. 
13. Kat of darépes Tov ovpavod ére- 
gavxrh.} The stars fell from the sky 
as unripe figs fall when the tree is 
swept by a gale. Cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4 
mayta Ta dotpa Teceira ws pvdda e& 
aurédouv, Kat ws mimres PvdAdha amo 
ovkns, Me. xiii. 25 of acrépes eoovrat 
ék Tov ovpavovd mimrovres. The Seer 
saw the terrible vision realised (éme- 
gav). “OdvvOo. are the green figs 
(gross?) which appear in winter and 
of which, while some ripen, many fall 
off in spring : cf. Cant. ii. 11 ff. 6 xeeuav 
mapHrdev...n oven e&nveyxev odvvOous 
adrhs (35). It will be remembered 
that during the Ministry the fig-tree 
supplied our Lord with a parable of 


the Last Things (Me. xiii. 28). Its 
early greenness suggested the ap- 
proaching end of the world’s long 
winter, proclaiming “Eyyis 70 6épos 
eotiv. “Yro dvewou peyddov cevopery : 
cf. Mt. xi. 7 Kadapov vo av. cadevo- 
bevoyv, 

14. kal 6 odpavos arexwpicn krd.] 
‘The heaven was parted’; cf. Acts 
XV. 39 dote dmoxwpicOAvat adrovs 
dw adAndov. Here the exact sense 
is determined by what follows: os 
BiBrlov éAtcoopevoy ‘like a papyrus 
roll (vy. 1) when it is being rolled up’; 
ie. the expanse of heaven (2%)77, ro 
oTepéwpa) was seen to crack and part, 
the divided portions curling up and 
forming a roll on either hand. The 
conception is borrowed from Isa, 
XXXIV. 4 EAvynoerar ws BiBXlov 6 ovpa- 
vos, cf. Ps. ci. (cli.) 27 dboel meptBoraov 
édi€ers avtovs. The writer of 2 Peter 
explains the cause of the phenomenon 
(iii. 12 odpavol mupovpevoe AvOncovra 
kal oTouxela KaYoOOUpEva THKETAL). 

Kal may Opos Kal vacos KA. | Cf. xvi. 
20 maca vinoos Ebuyer, Kal dpyn ovx 
evpéOnoav: the source is perhaps 
Nahum i. 5 1a dpn éoeic@ncav ar 
avrTov, Kai of Bovvol écadevOnoav, or 
Jer. iv. 24. But to ‘move mountains’ 
was a proverbial expression for at- 
tempting apparent impossibilities, cf. 
Me. xi. 23, note, 1 Cor. xiii. 2 ; whilst 
the residence of the Seer in Patmos 
suggests a reference to the rocky 
islands of the Aegean. The last 
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times held in store movements not 
less improbable than the upheaval of 
Mt Sipylos or Messogis or Cadmos, or 
the submerging of Patmos or Samos, 
or even the whole archipelago ; move- 
ments, however, not disastrous in their 
ultimate results, but issuing in a higher 
order, cf. Arethas: ¢fAvypoy 
adXayny emt ro BeAtiov. Tay dpos Kat 
vijcos, i.e. wav 0. Kal maca v.; cf. WM. 
p. 661. 

15. kal of Baoweis ts yas KrA.] 
Seven conditions of life are named, 
covering the whole fabric of society 
from the Emperor down to the meanest 
slave. For ot Baowdets rns ys, the 
heads of states hostile to the Christ, 
see Ps. ii. 2 ff., Acts iv. 26 ff; the 
Caesars are in view here, but not 
exclusively ; of the other persons In 
authority who are named the peyiora- 
ves (mugistratus) are the civil officials 
(e.g. the persecuting proconsuls), while 
the ytAtapxor (t7-¢bunt) are the military 
authorities (cf. Me. vi. 21, note); the 
former word is frequently coupled 
with Baowwreis (Jon. iii. 7, Isa. xxxiv. 
i, dee TNR, 1G Culley BS), soul 
Bc(axv. 1G) Dans ¥u2.e Thy vi 27); 
ylAcapyos is the Lxx. equivalent of 
AON ww’ and in the N.T. (eg., Acts 
ONE Blow, SUL OA UE SSemne WNIT, SORINE 
22) usually represents the Roman 
tribunus militum (see Blass on Acts 
1. c.); it is therefore not necessary 
to find an allusion in the use of the 


\ 
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word to the Parthian as contrasted 
with the Roman authorities (Mommsen 
y. 343 f. cited by Bousset). 


kat of mAovovot Kt. ] Not only officials 
will be terror-struck by the signs of 
the approaching end, but all classes of 
society ; wealth and physical strength 
will afford no security (for of ioyupol 
see Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 5 f, xxxi. (xlviii.) 
14); slaves and free—the contrast 
indicates the deepest of class-distine- 
tions in ancient life—will be huddled 
together in the frantic attempt to 
escape. “Expuway éaurovs kr. is based 
on Isa, li. 10, 18 f.: eloeAOere els Tas 
metpas kal kpumtecGe eis THY ynVv...Kal 
ra xXetporroinra mavra KaTrakpuWovoty, 
eloevéykavtes eis Ta omAaa Kal eis Tas 
oxXlopas TOY TeTpPav. 

16. kal Aeyoucw Tots dperw Kal Tais 
mérpas ktA.| From Hosea x. 8 épotouw 
Tois Opec KadvwWare ids, Kal rots 
Bovvots Ilecate ef? nuas. The words 
were quoted by our Lord on His way 
to the cross, Le. xxiii. 30 rore dpEovrar 
Néeyetv Tois opecw ktA. What sinners 
dread most is not death, but the 
revealed Presence of God. There is 
deep psychological truth in the remark 
of Gen. ili. 8 expvBnoay 6 re "Adap kat 
} yurn avrov dd mpocwrov Kupiov. 
The Apocalyptist foresees the same 
shrinking from the sight of God in the 
last generation of mankind which 
Genesis attributes to the parents of 
the race. But there will then be a 
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further source of terror: the end 
brings with the revelation of God 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” The words 
amo THs opyns Tov apviov are pregnant 
with the grave irony which has already 
shewn itself in yv. 5f. idov...0 Aéwv... 
kal e(Oov...dpviov. But the situation 
is now reversed. The Lion standing 
before the Throne is the Lamb; the 
Lamb in the great day of His ap- 
pearing is once more the Lion, in 
the terribleness of His wrath. In the 
Gospels opyy is attributed to Christ 
once only (Me. iii. 5, see note), but 
His scathing denunciations of the 
Pharisees (Mt. xxiii. 14 ff.) and His 
stern predictions of the doom of the 
impenitent make it evident that the 
Sacred Humanity is capable of a 
righteous anger which is the worst 
punishment that the ungodly have to 
fear, more insupportable even than 
the vision of the Divine Purity. 

17. Ore HAGEY 7 Nuepa 7 peyadn THs 
épyns avtav|] ‘The great day’ is a 
phrase borrowed from the Prophets 
(Joel ii. 11, 31, Zeph. i. 14; ef. Jude 6). 
Here it is combined with another 
prophetic phrase, ‘the day of wrath’ 
(Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 3; cf. Rom. ii. 5). 
The Great Day of the Lord is a dies 
irae to the world. *H)@ey, ‘is already 
come’ (i.e. it came when the signs of 
the end described in vv. 12—14 began). 
Fear anticipates the actual event, for 
there is another seal to be opened be- 
fore the parousia. There have been 
epochs in history when the conscience 


of mankind has antedated the judge- 
ment and believed it imminent. Tis 
opyns avray, sc. the wrath of God and 
of the Lamb: cf. v. 13, xxii. 1. 

kal, tis Svvarac oradjva;}] ‘And 
who, that has to meet that wrath, can 
hold his ground?’ Cf. Nah. i. 6 amo 
Mpoowrov opyis avrov Tis UToaTHTETAL; 
kal Tis avTiatnoerat ev. opyn Ovpod av- 
tov; Mal. iii, 2 ris vropevet nuépay 
eicodov avTov; 7 Tis vmoaTHoerar év 
TT) OmTacia avrov; Ps. xxxy. (xxxvi.) 
13 od py Ovvwrrar orqva. The only 
possible answer is given by Christ 
Himself in Le. xxi. 36 dypumveire de 
ev mavtt Kalp@ Sedpevor, iva Kati xvonre 
..-oTaOnvar Eumpoobev Tov viov Tov av- 
Opwrrov. 

VIL. 1—8. Tur SEALING OF 144,000 
FROM THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 

I, peta tovto eidov xrd.] Cf. iv. 
1, note. The reader expects kal 
bte nvorkev THY Ghpayida thy éBdouny 
(viii. 1). But two episodes, occupying 
the whole of c¢. vii, are introduced 
between the loosings of the sixth and 
seventh seals. A similar break follows 
the blowing of the sixth trumpet (x. 
I—xi. 13). The purpose of the present 
pair of visions (1—8, 9—17) is to con- 
trast the preparedness of the Church 
for the coming end with the panic of 
the unprepared world (vi. 15 ff.). 

érl ras Téeaoapas ywvias tHs ys. Of. 
xx. 8. The earth is regarded as rerpa- 
yevos, in view of the four quarters 
from which the winds blow—the 
Yo njb23, LXX. of mrepuyes THS ys, 
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of Isa. xi. 12, Ezek. vii. 2. For oi 
técoapes avepo cf. Zech. ii. 6, vi. 5, 
Dan, vil. 2, vili. 8, xi. 4, Me. xiii. 27; 
Enoch (Ixxvi. 7) mentions twelve winds 
(E. S. W. N., and the intermediate 
points). 

Kpatovvras TovUs Técoapas avépous 
xtA.] At each of the quarters one 
of the four winds is held prisoner by 
an angel appointed to the task. For 
kpareiv, ‘hold fast,’ ‘detain,’ cf. Cant. 
lil, 4 éxparnoa avrov kal ovk adijka 
avrov, JO. XX. 23 av Tivwy Kparnre 
[ras dpaptias] kexparnvra. With these 
angel-custodians of the winds may be 
compared the angel 6 ¢ywv €fouciay 
émt Tov mupos (xiv. 18) and the “angel 
of the waters” (xvi. 5). The angels of 
the winds control their movements ; 
it is their mission to prevent out- 
breaks of elemental fury. According 
to Jewish belief a terrific storm was to 
usher in the end, ef. Orac. Stbyll. viii. 
204 f. roddf S€ Te Nathan TUPSy | yatay 
épnpacer vexpav 5 éeravacraats €orat. 
Myre emt wav devdpoy: the trees are 
specified, as suffering most severely 
from the violence of the winds. The 
change of case (yns..-daracons...d€v- 
Spov).answers to a subtle difference in 
the force of émi; the winds blow on 
land and sea, but the trees are singled 
out for a direct attack. 

2. Kal eiSov GdXov ayyedov dvaBal- 
vovra xth.| <A fifth angel is seen 
mounting up from the sunrising, i.e. 
from the Orient; amd dvarodéy is 
the usual Lxx. phrase (Gen. xi. 2, Mt. 
ii. 1) or less frequently, dd avarodjs 
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(Num. iii. 38, B), but 7Acov is some- 
times expressed (Jos. i. 15, xiii. 5; 
Isa. xi. 11, 14, Apoc. xvi. 12). "From 
the writer's point of view the Hast 
is the direction of Palestine and the 
countries beyond it ; and it was fitting 
that the angel who is to seal the 
tribes of Israel should appear from 
that quarter. Or there may be a re- 
ference to Hzek. xliii. 2 iS0d dd£a Geod 
*Iopand npxeTo KaTa THY OddY THY Mpos 
dvato\ds, Mal. iv. 2 (iii. 20) dvaredet 
Upiv...jrtos Sucacoovvns. The angel’s 
ascent implies that he has been em- 
ployed in some service on the earth, 
and now rises into the sky to deliver 
his message. 

éxovra oppayida Oeot (avros] Shpa- 
yis is here the signet-ring = dakrvAcos 
(Gen. xli. 42, Esther iii. 10, viii. 2 ff, 
Dan. vi. 17, 1 Mace. vi. 15), which 
the Oriental monarch uses to give 
validity to official documents or to 
mark his property. The symbolism 
seems to be based on Hzek. ix. 4, 
where a man provided with an ink- 
horn is bidden to set a mark (1, 
onpetov, ie. the letter N which in 
the older script was cruciform, see 
Hastings, D. B. i. p. 71) on the fore- 
heads of the righteous in Jerusalem, 
with a view to their being spared in 
an impending massacre. But for a 
mark made by the pen of a scribe 
the Apocalyptist, who has lately had 
before him the vision of the sealed 
roll, substitutes the impression of the 
Divine signet-ring. The conception 
of a Divine sealing occurs freely in 
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St Paul (2 Cor. i. 22 6 kal oppayiod- 
Peres pas, Eph. i 13 eoppayiaOnre TO 
mevpart, iv. 30 TO mvevpa TO ayo TOU 
Geod, ev & eodpayicGOnre cis rpépav 
drodutpoécews), and once in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jo. Vi. 27 rotroy yap 6 marip 
eodppayicev 6 Geds). In post-Apostolic 
writings ‘the seal of the Lord’ is 
either Baptism (Herm. sim. ix. 16 
i ofpayis ody ro vdap éotiv, Clem. 
Al. quis div. 42 ro tédeov aire du- 
Aakrypiov emictiaas THY oppayida Tod 
kupiov), or the chrism which followed 
it. Here the seal, being in the hands of 
an angel, can hardly be sacramental. 
The general sense is well given in 
2 Tim. li. 19 6 pévroe orepeds Gewédtos 
TOU Geo EoryKer, eXov mhy odppayida 
ravTny “Eyve KUplos Tovs ovTas avrov 
KTA. Cf. Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1 ris oy 
GAAn €tn 7) Sines 7) emt Tov peTotrav 
rd dvopa Tov apviov Kal rd dvopa Tov 
jTarTpos avtov; With Geod Cavtos cf. 
x. 6, xv. 7: the phrase, which is fairly 
common in the N.T. (Mt.2, Acts!, Paul, 
Heb.4, Apoc.3), rests on the ‘0 ON of 
the O.T. (Jos. iii. 10, Ps. xli. 3 (xii. 
2), Hos. i. 10 (ii. 2)). In the Apoc. 
it suggests a contrast between the 
God of Christ and of Christians and 
the nonentities (1 Cor. viii. 4) of pagan 
worship. 

kal ékpaev hov7 peydhy xtr.] The 
first care of the Angel with the Seal 


Ss. R. 


is to prohibit the angels of the winds 
from letting loose the elements until 
his work of sealing is done. For ¢av7 
fey. See vi. 10. The angels of the 
winds are identified with the winds, 
as the angels of the Churches with 
the societies they represent (see i. 20, 
note); it is theirs to hurt or not as 
they will, unless withheld by a special 
prohibition (ois €506n avrois dduxjoat... 
pen ddixnonre). The restraint which is 
put upon them represents the Divine 
postponement of the catastrophe until 
the Church is ready (xxi. 2). 

For ois...avrots see ii. 7, note ; and 
for dducciv=BAarrew, cf. ii. 11, note, 
vi. 6. 

3. axpe ohpaylowper rods dovdovs 
ktA.] Of. Apoe. ix. 4, xiv. 1, xxii 43 
a mark (ydpaypya) of the opposite 
character is mentioned in xiii 16, 
xiv. 9, xx. 4. On 7. dovAous rod beod 
see Apoe. i. 1, ii. 20, xix. 2, 5, xxii. 3, 6. 
“Huor, addressed by an angel to angels, 
points to the bond of a common service 
which links angels with the saints: 
‘they are the servants of the God 
whom we also serve.’ 

4—8. kal qKovea Tov dpiOpov Krir.] 
The Seer does not witness the sealing, 
but he hears the number of the sealed 
announced, and who they are. "Eodpa- 
yopévor: the gender is determined 
by rods dovaAovs (v. 3); WH. places a 
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comma after yA., but perhaps un- 
necessarily. The sum is 12 x 12,000, 
and each of the tribes of Israel con- 
tributes an equal proportion. The 
tribes are named separately in the 
order: Judah, Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Simeon, Levi, 
Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph (ie. E- 
phraim), Benjamin. : 
Lists of the patriarchs or of the 
tribes occur in Gen. xxxv. 22 ff., xlvi. 
iit, swbo<. Ipcoxl, ah Tee WANT Th, ahh 
xiii. 4 ff, xxvi., xxxiv., Deut. xxvii. 
11 ff., xxxiii. 6 ff, Josh. xiii—xxii, 
Judg. v., 1 Chron. ii—viii., xii. 24 ff, 
xxvii. 16 ff., Ezek. xlviii.; a comparative 
table will be found in Hastings, D. B. 
iv. p. 811. The order differs more or 
less in every case. The Apocalyptic 
order starts with the tribe from which 
Christ came (cf. c v. 5); and then 
proceeds to the tribe of the firstborn 
son of Jacob, which heads most of the 
O.T. lists ; next come the tribes located 
in the North, broken by the mention of 
Simeon and Levi, who in other lists 
usually follow Reuben or Judah; while 
Joseph and Benjamin bring up the 
rear. This arrangement seems to have 
been suggested partly by the birth 
order of the patriarchs and partly 
by the geographical situation of the 
tribes; Christian associations have pro- 
bably determined the place of Judah 
and of the Galilean tribes. Since Levi 
is counted in, it has been necessary 
to omit one of the other tribes; the 


omitted name is Dan, a tribe which 
perhaps is dropped also, together with 
Zebulun, in 1 Chron. ii. 3—viii., but 
see Enc. Bibl. i. p. 996, note 4. A 
mystical reason was given for the 
omission of Dan from the Apocalyptic 
list by Irenaeus v. 30. 2 “Hieremias... 
et tribum ex qua veniet [ Antichristus] 
manifestavit dicens: ex Dan audie- 
mus vocem velocitatis equorum eius 
(Jer. viii. 16)...et propter hoc non an- 
numeratur tribus haec in Apocalypsi 
cum his quae salvantur.” Cf. Hippo- 
lytus de Antichristo 14 domep yap ex 
THs “lovda pudfjs 6 ypiotds yevvara., 
ovtas ex Tis Aay pvdis 6 davrixpictos 
yevrnOnoera. So Arethas: 7 pvdA1 rod 
Aay dia ro e& adrijs Tov ’Avtixpiorov 
tikteoOar Trait Nourais ov ouvTérakra, 
GAN’ avri adrijs 7 rod Aevl ds lepariKy 
els pepiopov éeyouevn, Hither from a 
misunderstanding of Gen. xlix. 17 or 
from the story of Judges. xviii. (cf. 
Targ. Jon. on Exod. xvii. 8), Dan is 
associated in Rabbinical lore with idol- 
atry and apostasy (seé Shabbath 66); 
the Testaments of the xii Patriarchs 
(Dan 5) seem to predict an alliance 
between Dan and Beliar. On the 
late Christian tradition which assigns 
Antichrist to this tribe, see Bousset 
Antichrist, p. 112 ff.; it may partly 
be due to Jewish sources, and partly 
have been suggested by the omission. 
of Dan from the Apocalyptic list. 

It is more important to enquire 
whether the Apocalyptist intends the 
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144,000 sealed Israelites to represent 
the elect of Israel (cf. Rom. xi. 5 
Aippa Kar’ exdoyny yxapiros), the Jewish 
Christians (Victorinus), or the whole 
number of the faithful (Primasius : “om- 
nis significatur ecclesia,” and so Bede). 
The third of these views is supported 
by (a) the tendency of the Apocalypse 
to regard the Church as the true Israel 
(cf. e.g. ii. 9, iii. 9 ff.), (>) the use of the 
same number in xiv. 1 for the followers 
of the Lamb, whose foreheads bear the 
names of God and Christ, and (c) the 
circumstance that none are sealed 
but the 144,000 of Israel. Had it 
been the purpose of the Apocalyptist 
to distinguish between two bodies of 
the elect, he would surely have repre- 
sented both as alike receiving the seal 
which was to mark the “servants of 
God”; but the sealing is expressly 
limited to the twelve tribes. It follows 
that the Israel of the first vision is 
coextensive with the whole Church 
(ef. Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1, Renan, 
VAntechrist, p. 390), and the dydos 
modvs of . 9 have been sealed already 
in their capacity of elect Israelites. 
The two visions depict the same body, 
under widely different conditions ; in 
vo. 4—8 the true Israelites (Jo. i. 17, 
Rom. ii. 29, Gal. vi. 16) of a single 
generation are marshalled under the 
banners of their several tribes for the 


campaign which is yet before them, 
whereas in vv.9—17 all the generations 
of the faithful appear in their countlesg 
numbers, no longer needing the safe- 
guard of the Divine Seal, but triumph- 
antandatrest. Cf. Beatus: “cxlivmillia 
omnino ecclesia est; quid sit ea omni 
tribu exposuit dicens ea omni gente.” 

o—17. THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
INNUMERABLE MULTITUDE. 

Q. pera rata eidov xr.] The second 
vision, introduced by a fresh pera 
tavra, presents a series of sharp con- 
trasts when compared with the first. 
In the first, the concourse can be 
counted ; in the second, it is incalcu- 
lably great. In the first, it is drawn 
from the twelve tribes of Israel; in 
the second, from every nation. In 
the first, it is being prepared for 
imminent peril; in the second, it is 
victorious and secure. 

kat iSov dyXos modvs xrr.] Of. xix. 
1,6. The writer perhaps recalls the 
yast crowd that thronged our Lord 
during His ministry ; see Mc. iv. 1, v. 
Niky yi, IU, GAv, 1h AKO Sink, Oh on CH Tey 
“Ov apiOunoar avrov ovdels edvvaro, in 
contrast with v. 4 jKovoa Tov apiOpov 5 
possibly there is an allusion to Gen. 
RL Sy SOeik 1; (Gi, Isle\y, So, 1s hn 
the Church, which is Abraham’s seed, 
the promise of a countless progeny 
will at length be realised (Gal. iii. 7, 
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29). With é« mavrds eOvous xrr. cf. 
Apoe. v. 9, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15 ; 
this favourite formula found a daily 
illustration in the polyglott cosmo- 
politan crowd who jostled one another 
in the agora or on the quays of the 
Asian seaport towns. “Eorares (a 
constructio ad sensum ; the crowd is 
jp thought resolved into the plurality 
of its countless constituents) evar 
tov Opovov krA. Hitherto only the 
Elders, the ¢éa, and the Angels have 
had places assigned to them in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb, but 
in this prospective vision the presence- 
chamber is crowded with a vast 
assemblage of men; drawn from every 
nation upon earth and by some unex- 
plained process transported to heaven. 
Perhaps no passage in the Apocalypse 
has had so wide an influence on popular 
eschatology. The symbolism must not 
however be pressed into the service 
of the fancy which places redeemed 
humanity in a localised abode of God 
and of Angels. Life “before the 
Throne of God” is life wherever 
spent, if it is dominated by a joyful 
consciousness of the Divine Presence 
and Glory. The present picture must 
be correlated with that of ce. xxi, 
xxii, where the future state is pre- 
sented in the light of a City descending 
from Heaven, yet possessing within 
its walls the Throne of God. 

The scene of vii. 9 ff. anticipates the 
final condition of redeemed humanity. 
Like the Transfiguration before the 
Passion, it prepares the Seer to face 
the evil which is yet to come. 


mepiBeBAnuevous  oTodas  )evkds 
xtA.] The construction is much 
broken, as if in sympathy with the 
rapture and abandon of the moment. 
(dxXos ... EoTOTES... TEpLBEBANpEVOvS ... 
kal doivixes...kat kpa{ovow). The ace. 
mepiBeBAnuévovs Seems to presuppose 
an eSov, understood in idod (WM. pp. 
671, 724; Blass, Gr. p. 81); mepiBe- 
BAnpévocis an obvious correction. The 
whole company of the elect are now 
seen clad in the white robes which in 
vi. 11 distinguish the Martyrs ; what 
thesymbol hererepresents is explained. 
below, v. 13 f£., where see notes: 

oinkes év tais xepoly airady] Poi- 
vexes, palm branches (= kddAvvOpa por- 
vikev (Ley. xxiii. 40), pvAXa >. (2 Esdr. 
XViii. (Viii.) 15) or Baia ¢. (Jo. xii. 13)), 
as in 2 Mace. x. 7 hoimkas yovres nv- 
xapiorovy ; cf. Pollux i. 244 rod pévroe 
oivixos Kal 6 KAddos Opovipas hoiwE 
kadeirat. They were carried at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and used in 
constructing the shelters on the house- 
tops required on that occasion (Lev. 
xxiii. 42, 2 Esdras J/. cc.); an allusion 
to these oxnvai may be latent in v. 15 
oKnvees ém  avrovs. But palm- 
branches were regarded as appro- 
priate at any season of joy or triumph,; 
the Triumphal Entry (Jo. 7. ¢.) may be 
in view, or such a scene as that 
described in 1 Mace. xiii. 51 elanAdev 
eis avriy [sc. tiv “lepovcadnp]...pera 
aivégews Kal Baiwv...dr. cuverpiBn 
ex Opos péyas €& "Iopand, or in 2 Macc. 
lc. Cf. Verg. Aen. vy. 111 “palmae, pre- 
tium victoribus” ; Pausanias, Arcad. 
48 eis dé tHy Sekvdy €ore kal mavtayod 
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TO wiKovte emiridéuevos hoimé; Tert. 
scorp. 12 “palmis victoriae insignes 
revelantur scilicet de Antichristo 
triumphantes”; Andreas: rovs ris 
vikns xapaktnpiatixov’s Kadovs...~ot- 
vikoy Taic yepow éxovres. Deissmann’s 
suggestion (Bible Studies, p. 370) 
needs confirmation. 

10. kal kpafovow havin peyddy KA. |} 
The polyglott multitude (ek mavros 
éOvous...kal yhoooay, %. 9) shouts its 
praises as with one voice; for dav7 
peyadn see vi. 10, vii. 2, The key 
note of the strain is 7 cwrnpia (cf. xii. 
10, xix. 1); those who raise it have 
all experienced the great deliverance 
(wv. 14) which they ascribe to God and 
the Lamb: cf. Ps. iii. 9 rod xupiov 7 
gortnpia. To cry “H carypia ro bed 
kairo apviois equivalent to attributing 
to Both the title of Swrjp, so freely 
given by the loyal or pliant cities of 
Asia to the Emperors, but belonging 
in Christian eyes only to God and to 
His Christ. The Pastoral Epistles 
supply examples of both applications, 
(1) 1 Tim. i. I deod carnpos par, Nb, Sy 
Aiton is 3, iii. 4 Tov garnpos lee Beod : 
(2) Tit. i. 4 Xpiorod "Incov rod gwrijpos 
Hay, li. 13 TOU peydAov Geod Kal cory- 
pos Hu. Xpiorod “Incot, ili. 6 dia “Inoed 
Xpictod tod carfpos judy. For 7 
get. compare Jo. iv. 22 7 o. ek Tay 
Tovsaiwy éeativ, Acts iv. 12 ovK éorww 
év Gdrw ovderi 7 o., Jude 3 ypdadew... 


mepi THs KownS nuaY GaTnplas. TS Jed 
npov: cf. v. 3, note. The elect of 
mankind claim God as their God, 
since He is the God of Christ (Jo. 
KA OCH): 

Il. kal mavres of dyyehou iotnKeoav 
kth.] 7Idod (exclaims Andreas) pla 
exkAnola dyyédwv Kat avOperav. The 
Angels endorse the ascription of 
praise, as in iy. 11 ff. They form, as 
there, a circle round the Throne, 
outside the Elders and the (éa ; their 
position relatively to the dyAos moAvs 
is not stated, but the exigencies of 
the scene appear to require that they 
should stand nearer the Throne. For 
the dyAos it is sufficient to be every, 
Tov Opovov (vv. 9, 15), seeing the God 
Whom they serve. 

kal émecay...eml Ta mpocwna aiTay 
xth.] Cf. iv. 10, xi. 16; and for duny, 
1.7, V. 14, xix. 4. The Angels, while 
adding their ‘Amen’ to the doxology 
of the Church, offer their own tribute 
in other words. It is addressed to 
the Majesty on the throne, Whom 
like the redeemed they call their God 
(v. 12); the Lamb is not included as 
in y. 13. The ascription is sevenfold, 
as in v. 12, but it does not exactly 
agree with any of the previous dox- 
ologies, although each of its features 
has occurred in one or more of them ; 
for evAoyia cf. y. 12, 13; dd€a, i. 6, iv. 
II, V. 12, 13 3 copia, Y. 12; evxapioria, 
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iv. 9; Teun, lv. 9, 11, V. 12,13; dvvapis, 
iv. II, V. 12; ioxyus, v. 12; see notes 
ad ll. As in y. 12, each word is 
emphasized by the article. The con- 
cluding dyunv is perhaps a liturgical 
addition, but it rests on good 
authority. 

13. Kal dmrexpiOn eis ex tav mpecBv- 
répwy xrd.| An Elder intervenes, as 
in y. 5, to interpret the vision. For 
amexpiOn see Mc. ix. 5 note; for a 
similar use of droxpiveoOa: in the LXx. 
ef.’ Cant. ii. 10 dmoxpiverar ddeAdidds 
prov Kal Aeyer prot "Avaora, éAGé. The 
Elder anticipates the questions which 
the Seer was ready to put (otros...tives 
eloiv; mdGev AAOov;); Bede: “inter- 
rogat ut doceat.” The vision was not 
a mere spectacular display, but a 
revelation; and its points must not 
be missed. Tas arodds Tas evkas, the 
white robes which arrest attention: 
cf. oroAas Aevkas, v. 9, note. 

14. Kaleipnxa avt@ xtd.| Of. Zech. 
iv. 2, 5 Kat edrev mpos pé Ti od Brérets ; 
.-kal elmev...0U yweokers TL é€oTiv 
Tavta; kat elma Qvyi, kvpee. If the 
perfect (eipnxa) is to be pressed here, 
it must be explained as meaning that 
to the Seer’s mind the whole scene 
was still fresh and vivid, that he 
seemed to himself to have but just 
spoken, as if the echoes of his voice 
were not yet silent. On the quasi- 
aoristic use of the perfect in this 


book, see y. 7, note. Kupie, so the 
O.T. apocalyptic writers address a 
superhuman person ; cf. Dan. x. 16 f., 
Zech. iv. 5, 13; or kvpee may be merely 
the ‘sir’ of courtesy, as in Jo. xx. 15, 
where it is addressed to one who is 
supposed to be a knmoupos. Sv oidas 
is at once a confession of ignorance, 
and an appeal for information ; cf. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 3 kal elrev mpospé...Ei 
(jnoera Ta datéa TavTa; Kai elma Kupre, 
ov eniotn tavra. Contrast the od 
oidas of Jo. xxi. 15 ff. 

kal elmév poe Odrol eiow of epxopevor 
«td. | Theanswer covers both questions 
(rives, kat woOev;). ‘These who wear 
the white robes are such as come (of 
epxouevor, timeless, cf. WM. p. 444) 
out of the Great Tribulation” The 
reference is probably to Dan. xii. 1 Th. 
éatat Katpos Orivews, Giis ola ov 
yéeyovev af js yeyévnrar €Ovos ; cf. Me. 
xiii. 19. There is a OdAWis “Incot 
which His servants share (i. 9, ii. 
9 f.), but the Great Tribulation (7 
Or. 7» pey., cf Acts vili. 10 7 duvayus 7 
Oe0d 7) Kadovupévn jreyadn) is the super- 
latively great crisis of trial through 
which all must pass (iii. 10), and from 
which the servants of God alone 
emerge unscathed. The present 
vision, which anticipates the issue of 
the final judgement, represents the 
latter as already delivered out of the 
evil to come. 
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kal émAvvay Tas aroAds adTev KTA.] 
The conception comes partly from 
Exod. xix. 10, 14, where the Israelites 
wash their clothes before the law- 
giving; partly from Gen. xlix. 11 
mAvvEL EV Olv@ THY GTOANY avTOv, Kal ev 
aivare orapudts thy mepBorjy adrod. 
The oredai of the redeemed, however, 
are not epvOpai (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 1), but 
Neveal. Hence émdvvay is explained by 
eXevxavay (Tert. candidaverunt, Prim. 
candidas fecerunt, V g. dealbaverunt) ; 
ef. Ps. 1. (li.) 9, which may also be 
in view: muveis pe, kal drép xtdva 
AevkavOnoonar: cf. Isa. i. 18 av dow 
ai dpapria Judy ds powikody, ws xuova 
Aevkava, eavy b€ dow ws KOKKWOY, OS 
épiov Aevkave. Aevkaivew is used in 
reference to the fuller’s art, cf. Mc. ix. 
3 Ta paria avrov eyévero oti\Bovra 
AevKa Alay, ola yvaheds emi Tis yas ov 
Ovvarat ovtws hevxavaz. The whiteness 
of the saints’ robes is gained éy 
T® aiuate tov dpviov; cf. i. 5, V. 9, 
parallels which ought to have saved 
some ancient writers (e.g. Tertullian, 
scorp. 12; Arethas: 7 vmép xpiorod 
éxxvows) from the mistake of under- 
standing the Blood of the Lamb here 
to mean the blood of martyrs shed for 
His sake; the candidatus martyrum 
exercitus itself owes its whiteness 
to the Great Sacrifice. Cf Beatus: 
“hi sunt qui venerunt etc.: non ut 
aliqui putant martyres soli sunt, sed 
omnis ecclesia; non enim ‘in sanguine 
sno’ lavari dixit...sed in sanguine 
agnt.” Td aipa rod dpviov is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, 
19, 1 Jo.i. 7, Rom. iii. 25, v. 9, Eph. 
i. 7, Col. i. 20, Heb. ix. 14; the paradox 
Reveaivery ev aipare is in accord with 


the manner of this book, where violent 
contrasts abound. The aorists érAuvar, 
édevkavay, look back_to the life on 
earth when the cleansing was effected 
(Me. ii. 10). The act is ascribed to 
the saints themselves, and not to 
Christ, as is the act of redemption 
(i. 5, TO AVoarty, V. 9 Hydpacas); the 
saints are not passive recipients of 
redemption, but cooperate with the 
Divine grace by repentance and faith 
and the use of the Sacraments (Acts 
Xxli, 16 Bamrticat Kat drodovaa Tas 
auaprias gov: Mt. xxvi. 27f. mlere &€ 
avTov maytes, TOUTO yap eat TO aipa 
pov ths SiaOnkns TO mept ToAA@Y ek- 
xXvvvopevov eis Ghecw apaprioy), and 
by vigilance and victory over sin 
(@; Sxl, TiO) 

15. Ova rovrd elow évdrioy Tov 
Opovov Tod Geo] Aca rodro refers to 
the whole of the preceding sentence 
(kal @Avvav...T0d dpviov). ‘Lhe purifi- 
cation of the conscience and character 
derived in their lifetime from faith in 
the Blood of Jesus Christ (Acts xy. 9, 
Heb. ix. 14) had fitted them for the 
Presence of God; ef. Mt. v. 8 paxapioc 
of kaOapot TH Kapdia, Ott avTol Toy Oeoy 
évovra. See Ephes. v. 26 f. for a 
picture of the Church in her final 
purity, fresh from the bath of a perfect 
absolution—py @yovca oridov 7H putida 
7} Te TOY ToLOvT@Y, ayia Kal duwpos. 

kal \arpevouowy adT@ n.€pas Kal vuKTos 
ktd.| Of. xxi 3 of dotdoe avrov 
Aarpevoovaw ava. On Xartpevew see 
Lightfoot, Philippians (iii. 3). Inthe 
Lxx.(excepting Daniel) it is the normal 
equivalent of 72Y, as distinguished 
from the priestly N3Y which is usually 
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represented by Aecroupyetv. Since the 
members of the Church are ‘priests 
unto God’ (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6) Necroupyety 
might have been expected here and 
in xxii. 3 rather than Aarpevew. But 
the conception is that of a vast 
worshipping congregation, and the 
use of Aevroupyeivy would rather have 
suggested that of an exclusive priest- 
hood admitted to the sanctuary, while 
the great majority were content to 
pray without (Le. i. 10, 21). "Ev ro 
vag avtov. The Israelite who was not 
a Priest or Levite did not proceed 
beyond the iepdv, one tribe alone 
having access to the vaos. But in the 
Eternal Temple the Seer sees the 
whole ‘Israel of God’ admitted to the 
vads, and the occasion for the Aecroupyia 
of a tribal or special priesthood has 
disappeared, all being priests and all 
serving in the Presence of God. The 
mention of a temple must be cor- 
rected by the later revelation in 
¢. Xxi. 22 kal vady ovk eidov év auth, 
6 yap kuptos...vaos avtis eotw. The 
‘temple’ is here the Divine Presence, 
realized and enjoyed; év r@ vad avrov 
is equivalent to evdmov rot Opovov 
(we. 9, 15). 

The darpeca of the Church is not 
interrupted by nightfall (for nuépas 
kal vuktos see Le. xviii. 7, 1 Thess. v. 5, 
Apoe. iv. 8). Even the Temple had 
its night offices; see 1 Chron. ix. 33 
jpépa kal wW& en’ adrois (rots Wakro- 
dois) év Trois €pyous, Ps. cxxxiii. (exxxiv.) 
2 év tais vvély emapare yeipas bpav eis 
ra ayia. The Church inherited the 
practice, and the stillness of the night 
was broken by the vigil services of 
the early times (Batiffol, Bréviaire, 
p. 2 ff.) and at a later date, in monastic 
communities, by the matin-lauds. 
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But the vision of ceaseless worship 
is realized only when life itself is 
regarded as a service. The con- 
secration of all life to the service of 
God is the goal to which our present 
worship points, and it is symbolized 
by the Apocalyptist’s Aarpevovow 
nuepas kal vuxrés. Here again the 
later vision of the closing chapter 
corrects the earlier: cf. Apoc. xxi. 25, 
XX. 5 voE ovK Cora err. Cf. Andreas: 
TO yap nuépas Kal viKras évradda Snot 
TO dkataravorov. 

kat 0 KaOnuevos emt Tod Opovov oKn- 
véce ex avrovs| Perpetual service 
will find its stimulus and its reward 
in the perpetual vision of Him Who 
is served. Sxynvoty represents j2¥” in 
the Luxx. (Jud. y. 17, viii. 11 (B),-3 Regn. 
vili. 14(A)); in theN.T. its use is limited 
to the Johannine writings (Jo. i. 14, 
Apoce. Vii. 15, xii. 12, xiii. 6, xxi. 3). 
The reference both here and in xxi. 3 
is to the O.T. promise that God would 
‘walk’ or ‘dwell’ in Israel (Lev. xxvi. 
22 é€vmepimatnow ev vpiv, Zech. ii. 10 
Katacknvece ev péa@ cov, tb. Vili. 3, 8, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27 gorat 7) karacknvecis 
pov ev avrois) The assonance of 
oxnvory, j2¥, NIV, has probably 
suggested the use of oxynvody both in 
Jo. U. ¢ (0 doyos...€oknvacev ev muir) 
and in Apoe. vil, xxi. Sknvdoee er 
avrovs (here only: ef. xxi. 3 oxnvdce 
per’ avrov) brings in the further idea of 
God’s Presence as a protection from all 
fear of evil, with reference perhaps to 
Isa. iv. 5 f, where the Pillar of the 
Exodus suggests the overshadowing of 
Israel by the Shekinah. An allusion 
to the oxnvai of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles is also possible; see v. 9, note. 

The Apocalyptist now passes from 
the present tense to the future (cxn- 
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voce, cf. v, 16 f.); the vision becomes 
a prediction. 

16. ov mewacovow ére xtd.] An- 
dreas: <«ikorws tov yap dprov trav 
ovpavev Kal To Vdwp Ths CwAs e€ovar. 
This verse, with part of the next, is 
borrowed from Isa. xlix. 10 where of 
Israel returning from exile we read: 
ov mewacovow ovde dupjnoovor, odd€ 
matd&et avtovs Kavowy ovde 6 HALOS, 
GAN 6 édedv a’rovs mapakadécet, Kal 
Oia mnydv vdatwv ad&et avrovs. The 
changes which the A pocalyptist makes 
are interesting: kxavcoy (the sirocco, 
ef. Mt. xx. 12, Le. xii. 55, Jac. i. 11) is 
changed into wav xatpa (Latt. aestus, 
scorching heat of any kind), mapa- 
kadéoer (DAi2}) Kal aéev into mopavet 
kal odnynoet, While 6 édedy avrovs 
becomes 70 dpviov. 

For the interpretation of ov mewa- 
covow here see Jo. vi. 35, and for ov 
Supnoovow, Jo. iv. 14, Vi. 35, Vil. 37. 
With ovdé way cadpa contrast xvi. 9. 
Haicy ére for réon én’ is an attractive 
conjecture; it agrees with mard&y 
‘Isa. /. c.), and for the itacism cf. the 
apparatus here and at ix. 5. 

17. Ore TO apvioy KtA.] Td dpvioy 
-9 ava pecov Tov Opovov looks back to 
c. V. 6 é€v péowm tT. Op. apviov. Ava 
pésov (used here only in Apoc.) is 
usually ‘between,’ ‘amongst’ (cf. Mt. 
xiii. 25, Me. vii. 31, 1 Cor. vi. 5), but 
it sometimes stands for ev péow (e.g. 
Jos. xix. I, Sir. xxvii. 2, Mt. xiii. 25), 
and this must be its meaning here. 
Td dpviov...moiavet is a bold mixture 
of two metaphors. Mopaivew has 
been used of Christ in ii. 27, where 
and in xii. 5, xix. 15, there is a 
reference to Ps. ii. 9; here the con- 
text guides us to Isa, xl 11 os 


TOULNY Trotmavet TO Troluviov avTov, Or to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, but especially to Ps. 
XX. (xxiii.) 1 ff. Kvpios moiaiver je... 
odnynoev pe, Ix xix. (Ixxx.) I 6 rotpatvov 
Tov "Iopanr...6 odnyav doe mpdBara. 
In Christ the Shepherd has taken the 
nature of the sheep; the roury 6 
xados is Himself of the fold (ro apviov). 
On rrotpaivew see ii. 27, note. “Odnyetv 
no less than woipaivew has an interesting 
history in Biblical Greek. It is used 
of the Divine guidance of Israel (Exod. 
xv. 13, Deut. i. 33), of the guidance of 
individual lives (Ps. v. 9, Ixxxyv. 
(xxxvi.) 11, Sap. ix. 11); of the work 
of the Spirit of Christ (Jo. xvi. 13); 
and lastly, in this place, of the work of 
Christ Himself in the future order. 
The Divine shepherding and guidance 
of men belongs to the future as well 
as to the present life, and in the future 
only meets with a full response (cf. Jo. 
x. 4, Apoc. xiv. 4). 

emt Cwijs myyas vdarav| The order 
emphasizes ¢ajs—‘to Life’s water- 
springs, Vg. ad vitae fontes aqguarum ; 
Alford well compares 1 Pet. iii. 21 
gapkos amdbeots prov. Isa. l. +. by 
DD ‘VID supplies emi wr. vd.; Cais is 
perhaps from Jer. ii. 13 [6 Aads pou] ewe 
evkatédurov, mynyv voatos Cais (“ip 
Dn =A) The change of order gives 
prominence to the mention of life. It 
is to God as the Fountain of life (Ps. 
XXXV. (XXXvVi.) 10 rapa coe ry Cais) 
that the Lamb leads His sheep: cf. 
xxi. 6, xxii. 1,17. The interpretation 
is again supplied by the Johannine 
Gospel; see Jo. iv. 12, 14; vii. 38 f. 
The plurals mnyds vdarwv are perhaps 
not to be pressed, being merely echoes 
of the Hebrew (cf. viii. 10, xiv. 7, xvi. 
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4); if they have any significance here, 
they point to the secondary sources 
which are replenished by the Fountain 
itself, or to the manifold energies 
of the one Christ-life (1 Cor. xii. 
4 ff.), as the mvevpara of i. 4 etc. re- 
present the dsarpécers yapicparoy of 
the One Spirit. 

kal e€areier 6 Oeds mav Sakpvov 
xrA.] Yet another reference to the 
O.T.; cf. Isa. xxv. 8 where the Lxx. 
have adeidev Kupios 6 Oeds av Saxpvov 
am tavros mpocerov, but Symmachus, 
influenced perhaps by his recollections 
of this passage, renders MM'D) by kat 
efareler. The sentence occurs again 
with verbal changes in ¢ xxi. 4; 
indeed, the whole of the episode 
¢. vii. 9—17 finds echoes in the last 
two chapters of the book, where the 
climax here anticipated is fully de- 
scribed. On the main thought see 
Tertullian de res. carn. 58 “delebit 
deus omnem lacrimam ab oculis 
eorum, utique ex lisdem oculis qui 
retro fleverant, quique adhuc flere 
potuissent, si non omnem lacrimae 
imbrem indulgentia divina siccaret... 
dolor et maeror et gemitus...quomodo 
auferentur, nisi cessaverint causae ?... 
ubi casus adversi apud Deum, aut ubi 
incursus infesti apud Christum ?... 
quae infirmitas post virtutem? quae 
imbecillitas post salutem ?” 

Beati—so Bede sums up in the 
words of the second Beatitude—guz 
lugent, quoniam ipst consolabuntur. 

VIII. 1—13. THe OPENING oF 
THE SEVENTH SEAL; THE HALF- 
HOUR'S SILENCE: THE FIRST FOUR 
TRUMPET-BLASTS. 
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I. kal drav yvokev thy oppayida 
tiv €Bdounv] The sequence broken 
by the two visions of c. vii. is resumed. 
The Lamb opens the last of the seals 
(cf. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12), and the book 
can now be unrolled and read. We 
expect the catastrophe, which had 
been foreboded by the signs and by the 
panic that followed the penultimate 
opening, at length to supervene. But 
all is still; there is neither sight nor 
sound to indicate the approach of the 
end. 

“Oray is substituted for dre, which 
is used on previous occurrences of 
the formula, perhaps with the view 
of emphasizing the uncertainty of the 
time of the end; cf. Mc. xi. 19, Apoc. 
iv. 9, where it implies the indefinite 
repetition of an act. The construc- 
tion halts between érav avoigén and ore 
jvoéev. Blass (Gr. p. 218) prefers to 
regard it as due to linguistic de- 
terioration, urging that in late Greek 
dravy and ore are indistinguishable. 
"HvorEev, SC. TO apvioy, as in Vi. I. 

eyévero otyn €v TH ovpar@ xrdr.] 
Heaven, hitherto resonant with voices, 
now holds its peace: neither Elder nor 
Angel offers a word of explanation 
(v. 5, vil. 13); there is neither chorus 
of praise nor cry of adoration (iv. 8, 
11, v. 9f, 12f, vii. 10, 12); no (gov 
calls "Epyov (vi. 3 etc.); no thunders 
issue from the Throne (iv. 5). This 
silence does not spell a cessation of 
the Divine workings (Ign. Eph. 19 év 
jouxia Geov éempaxOn, Magn. 8 déyos 
aro ovyns mpoedOdy), but a temporary 
suspension of revelation; cf. Renan, 
PAntechrist, p. 391 “le premier acte 
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du mystére est terminé.” There is a 
partial parallel i in Apoc. x. 4 oppayiooy 
a ehadnoav ai émta Bpovral, Kat p17) 
avra ypawns, but there the Seer hears 
though he may not impart; here the 
Seer himself is kept in ignorance. 

The remark of Victorinus, “signi- 
ficatur initium quietis aeternae,’ is 
attractive, but exegetically irrelevant; 
ovyy is not characteristic of the 
heavenly rest. Nor is it more to the 
point to refer to such passages as 
Hab. ii. 20, Zeph. i. 7, Zech. ii. 13; 
the Apocalyptic silence is in heaven 
and not on earth. 

os nulwpov, 8c. ypovoy (Prim. fere 
semihora, Vg. quasi media hora), 
acc. of duration. The adjective is dr. 
Aey., nurdprov being the usual form. 
For dpa, as the twelfth part of the 
natural day, see Jo. i. 4o, iv. 6, xix. 14, 
INGO Gly os 

Half-an-hour, though a relatively 
short time, is a long’ interval in a 
drama, and makes an impressive 
break between the Seals and the 
Trumpets. 

2. kal eidov Tovs émtra ayyédous 
«th.]| Seven Angels are required by 
the situation, and the number finds a 
parallel in the ‘seven Spirits of God’ 
and other hebdomads in this book. 
The article seems to point to the 
well-known group of Angels first 
mentioned, as it seems, in Tobit xii. 
15 ‘PadanaA els éx Tav émrd dyyéhwv ot 
...elomropevovrat evadtriov THs SdEns Tov 
‘Ayiov. In Enoch xx. 7 (Gr.) they are 
styled ‘archangels,’and their names are 
given as Uriel (4 Hsdr. iv. 1), Raphael 
(Tob. 7. c.), Raguel, Michael (Dan. x. 
13, 21, xii. 1, Jude 9, Apoc. xii. 7), 
Sariel (Eth. Saraq&él), Gabriel (Le. i. 


19, 26), Remiel (Hieremihel; 4 Esdr. 
Hy. 36) och 7b. lsxxto ets a xCeet 
‘Angels of the Presence’ are men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Book of 
Jubilees (i. 27, 29; ii. 1 f., 18, xv. 27, 
XXXxi, 14, where see Charles’s note) ; 
the title comes from Isa. Ixiii. 9 
np) =) N20, and the idea from the 
practice of Oriental courts (cf. Gen. 
xlv. 1; 2 Hsdr. vii. 24, Esth. i. 14, 
viii. 4, Job i. 6, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5, 
Dan. vii. 10, 4 Mace. xvii. 18, Le. 
i. 19). On the possible connexion 
of the later Jewish angelology with 
Parsism or Zoroastrianism, see Hast- 
ings, D. B. i, 96, iv. 991; Driver, 
Daniel, p. xevi., J. T.S. iii., p. 514 ff. ; 
the evidence, so far as it has been 
produced, is interesting but scarcely 
conclusive. Ot évdmiov crd.; cf. Le. 
1. 19 é€yo eipe TaBpuA 6 mapeotnkes 
évamtov Tov Geod. 
kal eOd@noav avrois érra cadteyyes | 
Trumpets are assigned to Angels in 
Mt. xxiv. 31, 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Thess. 
ivy. 16, Apoc. iv. 1, 4 Esdr. vi. 23, 
Apoc. Mos. 22; the conception rests 
ultimately on the scene of the Law- 
giving (Exod. xix. 16 ff.), which Jewish 
thought connected with the ministry 
of Angels (Acts vii. 38, Gal. iii. 19). 
The Trumpets of the Seven are pre- 
sently to break the silence which 
followed the opening of the last seal 
with fresh revelations of the Divine 
purpose. There is possibly an allusion 
to Jos. vi. 13 of énra lepeis ot dépovtes 
Tas oddruyyas Tas émta KTA.; cf. also 
Joel ii. I cadmicare Soren ev Devwov 
...Ol0TL Taper TW Hepa Kupiou, Ore eyyvs. 
kal GAAos ayyeAos FAGev krAr.] 
Another Angel, not one of the Seven 
(cf. vil. 2, X. I, Xiv. 6 ff., xviii. 1), came 
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forward and took his place (écra6n, 
cf. Le. xviii. 11, 40, Acts vy. 20, xvii. 22) 
over, i.e. before, the Altar, as in Amos ix. 
I etOov Tov Kupiov epeatara emt (>) Tov 
dvcvacrnpiov, where the prep. denotes 
the position of one who stands (B.D.B., 
p. 756) “by (prop. leaning over) an 
altar or sacrifice.” The celestial mes- 
senger takes the place of the priest, 
and offers the incense; contrast the 
position of Gabriel in Le i, 11 
(€oras éx Sbe€iav tov Ovovactnpiov 
Tod Ouyidpyaros). The altar is not as 
in yi. 9 the Altar of Burnt offering, 
but the Altar of Incense; ro 6. ro 
Xpucovy TO everov Tov Opovov points to 
Exod. xb 5 Ojnces rd Ouovacrypioyv TO 
xXpvoouv...evavriov THs KiBwrov, cf. Ley. 
ly. 7 évavtiov Kupiov; it is the 6vavac- 
tnpiov Tov Ouvpsaparos of Ley. iv. 7, 18 
—the Ovpratnpiov of Heb. ix. 4. Cf. 
Tren. iv. 18. 6 “est ergo altare in 
caelis, illuc enim preces nostrae et 
oblationes nostrae diriguntur.” 


éyov AiBavwroy xpvoody KTA.] Ac 
Bavwros is elsewhere ‘frankincense’ ; 
the commentators quote the scholiast 
on Ar. nub. AiBavos...adTo To dévdpoy, 
AiBavaros S€ 6 Kapmos Tov SévOpov, and 
Ammonius: AiBavos yap kowds To 
dévdpov Kal Td Oupud@pevov, AiBavwrds 
d€ povoy Ovyiepevos. The latter is 
evidently the meaning of AiBavards 
in 1 Chron. ix. 29, 3 Mace. y. 2, as of 
AiBavos in Ley. ii. 1, Apoc. xviii. 13; 
but here and in v. 5 ypucovv shews 
that a censer is intended; for ‘censer’ 
(ARM, NIP) the Lxx. use mupeioy 
(Exod. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 23 (3), Num. 
xvi. 6 ff., Sir. lL. 9), or Ovionn (3 Regn. 
vil. 36 (50)), or Ovptatyptoy (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19, Ezek. viii. 11, 4 Mace. vii. 11); 


the later Greek has AiBavoris or 
AiBavwTpis. 

cai €606n...tvu Sooer ktA.| The Angel 
received the incense for a particular 
purpose. °E006n, as €dd6ncav in 2. 2 
(cf. vi. 2, 4, 8, 11, Vil. 2, ef passim), 
does not describe an act which forms 
part of the vision, but is simply a 
recognition of the Divine ordering of 
all life ; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7 ri d€ éyets 6 ovK 
éhaBes; On the future dace (NAC) 
see iii. 9, note ; dac7, 56, are probably 
corrections of the less usual form. 
Ovpiduara, as in y. 8, where see note; 
but the metaphor is differently hand-+ 
led here, for while in c. y. the prayers 
of the saints are the incense or incense- 
bowls, in this place they are apparently 
the live coals on which the grains of 
incense fall (iva Séoceu rais mpocev- 
xats, Prim. ut daret orationibus, Vg. 
wrongly, ut d. de orationibus); the 
meeting of the incense and the hot 
coals produces the fragrant smoke 
cloud, the symbol of Divine accept- 
ance. This change brings into sight 
the relation of Christ’s sacrifice and 
intercession to the prayers of the 
Church ; cf. Bede: ‘‘ Christo Domino 
se hostiam suavitatis offerente com- 
punctio cordis sanctorum acceptabilis 
facta est.” Cf. Eph. v. 2 6 ypioros... 
mapédmkey EavTov Uirép UuaY mpoopopav 
kat Ovoiav rH be@ eis dopny evodias: 
the doctrine is substantially that of 
Or X1Ve Oye XVI 23) tem kate) One 
Rom. viii. 34, Heb. xii. 25. Tav dylov 
mavrov, not of the martyrs only (vi. 
gf.) but of all the faithful; cf. Eph. 
iii. 18 The Angel with the golden 
censer belongs perhaps to the scenery 
of the vision rather than to its teach- 
ing; at the same time it does not 
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seem improbable that the Necroupyia 
mvevpata (Heb. i. 14) are concerned 
in some way with the ministry of 
prayer—an idea anticipated in Tob. 
Rll. 15 eis Tdy émra ayiwy ayyédov of 
Tpocavapepovow Tas mporevyas Tay 
dyiov, and frequent in Enoch (ix. 3, 
TVG A, ale (op, Solan. By Ong a1), 207), Gato 
Odvovacrnpiov, ‘upon the altar (of in- 
cense)’; one sees the whole process 
depicted, the fire kindled on the altar, 
and then taken up into the censer 
where it receives the incense: see 
Lev. x. I \aBovres...€kacros TO mupeioy 
avrov eméOnkav em avTo mip, Kal émé- 
Badov én’ avro Oupiapa, XVi 12 AjnpWe- 
Tat TO Tupetov mARpes avOpdxkayv mupos 
dmd tod Ovovactnpiov, Num. xvi. 46 
(xvii. 11) AdBe 1O mupeiov Kat émides 
€@ avtTo Tip amo Tov OvoracTnpiov. 
4. kat avéBn 6 Kamves xtd.] Le, 
from the censer in the Angel’s hand ; 
ef. Ezek. viii. 11 éxaoros Guar npiov 
avrov elyev ev TH xELpl, Kal 7H aTpls Tod 
Ovptdparos dvéBawev, Tats mpocevyats, 
the dat. commodi, ‘for the benefit of 
the prayers, i.e. to help them (Blass, 
Gr. p. 111), or perhaps (WM. p. 270) 
the dative of reference; the incense- 
cloud stood in a certain relation to 
the prayers, as their symbol and 
representative; it was ‘given to 
them’ (v. 3). The symbolical meaning 
of the incense offered in the Temple 
was well understood in pre-Christian 
times, cf. Ps. exl. (exli.) 2 carevduvOjTw 
7) mpocevyxn pov ws Ovplapa évdridv cov. 


The words added by C (app. crit.) 
appear to be a gloss from c. xi. 3. 

5. Kal etAndev 0 ayyedos Tov \iBavo- 
tov xth.] The Angel had laid aside 
the censer. But he takes it again 
(on etAngev followed by eyéuucev see 
v. 7f., note) in order to fulfil another 
office; it is to be used now not for 
intercession but for judgement. The 
censer is again filled with fire from 
the altar: cf. Isa. vi. 6 ev rH yxeupi 
etyev dvOpaka bv TH AaBiSe €XaBer ard 
tov Ovotactnpiov. But now no incense 
is added, and no fragrant cloud goes 
up; the contents of the censer are 
poured upon the earth; the prayers 
of the saints return to the earth in 
wrath: cf. Ezek. x. 2 mdAjooy ras 
Opakas cov avOpaxwy mupos...kai d.a- 
okopricess émt thy modw. There is 
perhaps an ultimate reference to the 
doom of Sodom (Gen. xix. 24). 

This casting of fire on the earth 
(ef. Le. xii. 49) is immediately followed 
by results (eyévovro Bpovrai cal davai 
kal dotpamat kal ce.opos) premonitory 
of a great visitation; cf. iv. 5, vi. 12, 
xi. 19, notes, and for cevopds see Ezek. 
li. 12 nKOVoa pony TELO[LOU peyarou 
Evdoynpern 7 SdEa Kuplov ek rod rérov 
avtov. The whole scene in vv. 3—5 
is a prelude to the Seven Trumpets, 
which now begin to sound. 

6. Kat of émra ayyehou of exovTes 
ktv.] The Angels of the Presence 
who are charged with the Seven 
Trumpets know the signal, and make 
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ready. They are seen to take their 
stand and to raise the trumpets to 
their mouths. Sadricaow: cadricw 
(cakrio, Nun. x. 5 ff.), éoadmioa, in 
Biblical Greck take the place of cad- 
tiyEw, €oadmyéa (W. Schm. p. 105); 
cf. cadmioray, Apoc. xvill. 22. 

The first four Trumpet-blasts, like 
the first four Seal-openings, form a 
closely connected group. They de- 
scribe the coming visitation as _pri- 
marily affecting inanimate Nature ; 
although animals and men are inyolved 
in the destruction which is caused 
(ov. 9, 11), direct Judgements upon 
mankind are reserved for the last 
three. The imagery was perhaps in 
part suggested by the storms, earth- 
quakes, and eclipses of the first 
century. 

7. kal 6 mp@ros eavadmicey: Kal eyévero 
yadala krd.] The judgements ushered 
in by the first four Trumpets borrow 
many of their features from the Plagues 
of Egypt; cf. Iren. iv. 30. 4: the 
attentive reader “inveniet easdem 
plagas universaliter accipere gentes 
quas tunc particulatim accepit Ae- 
gyptus.” Xdda¢a xal rip recalls the 
seventh plague ; Exod. ix. 24 jy dé 7 
yatafa kal ro wip royicoy ev r7 
xahaty—a description of a semi- 
tropical thunderstorm which is height- 
ened here by pepeypeva ev aipare, 
Meyvivat €v aivare ‘to mix with blood,’ 
cf. Ps. cy. (cvi.) 35 éuiynoay ev (2) rots 
ZOveowv: the usual construction is with 


perd (Mt. xxvii. 34, Le. xiii. 1), or the 
simple dative (Apoc. xv. 2 Oadaccay 
darivny peutypevny mupi) A rain of 
mingled fire and blood is mentioned 
also in the Sibyllines, v. 377 mip yap 
dr ovpaviov Bpéke...7dp Kal aipa. 
Blood-red rain is not unknown in 
nature; in the spring of 1901 the 
daily journals contained accounts of 
this phenomenon, which was then being 
witnessed in Italy and the South of 
Europe, the result, it was Said, of 
the air being full of particles of fine 
red sand from the Sahara. The 
interpretation suggested to Andreas 
by passing events is interesting as a 
specimen of its kind: rd d¢ wtp ovv 
7@ aipare [eudaiver] ras ex BapBapixcay 
XElpGv yevouevas mupmoAnoets TE Kal 
avOpoxracias oonpépat. 

The storm flung itself (€8An6n, cf. 
ov. 5, 8, xii.of, xx. 14 f.) on the earth, 
with the result that a third part of 
its surface and the whole of the 
verdure were devoured by the fire 
(karexan=karexavOn, ef. 1 Cor, iii. 15, 
2 Pet. iii. 10(A) karaxajoerac—an early 
form which survives in late Gk, ef. 
W. Schm. p. 108). To rpiroy (se. pépos, 
ef. Num. xxviii. 14) appears again 
OE it, Wi thy TS, Wy, WE ONL, 4, SES 
Zech. xiii. 7 ff. ra dv0 pepyn adrijs [se. 
ths yas] eEoreOpevOnoera kal exreier, 
70 O€ Tpirov vmokepOnoera ev ath, and 
compare the Rabbinical parallel cited 
by Schoettgen: “percussus est mundus, 
tertia nempe pars olearum, tertia pars 
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tritici et tertia hordei.” Tis yis, the 
land (=rijs Enpas) as contrasted with 
the sea (v. 8) and other waters (cv. 
10f.). The fire destroyed the whole 
of the vegetation, which was scorched 
at once (cf. Jac. i. 12), and one-third 
of the trees and other perishable 
things. Two-thirds escaped every- 
where, i.e. the visitation was partial, 
and not final; cf. vi. 8. Tov dévdpav: 
the fruit-trees especially, the olive, 
the fig, and the vine, on which 
the inhabitants of Palestine and 
Asia Minor depended so largely: 
ef. vii. 3 BN aducnonre ... Td dévdpa, 
a prohibition now partly withdrawn. 
For yépros xAwpds sée Me. vi. 39, 
Note, wand eApoc; ix, Ase Cl.. v1. 3) 
note. 

8f. Kal 6 devrepos Gyyedos eoadmucer? 
kat ws dpos xtA.| As at the first 
trumpet-blast the fiery hail was flung 
upon the earth, so at the second 
a burning mass falls into the sea. 
With dpos péya mupt Kkaropevoy may 
perhaps be compared Jer. xxviii. (li.) 
25, where Babylon is likened to an 
dpos €umemuptapevoy (ANY 13). But 
Babylon is not in view here, and os 
dpos Kap. May be merely a figure 
of speech for a blazing mass. If a 
yolcano is in the Apocalyptist’s mind, 
the simile may have been suggested 
either by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which desolated the Bay of Naples 
in August, 79, or by some movements 


among the volcanic islands in the 
Aegean, of which Thera (Santorin) 
was the chief (cf. Tozer, Zs/ands of the 
Aegean, p. 94 ff.); Strabo (ioar6) 
reports an eruption in B.c. 196 which 
issued in the formation of a new 
island afterwards known as Palaea 
Kaumene. But volcanoes are not 
flung bodily into the sea, so that such 
phenomena were at most but re- 
motely suggestive of the writer’s bold 
conception. He is possibly indebted 
to Enoch for the figure of the burning 
mountain; see En. xviii. 13 tov émra 
aorépas ws Opn peyada Katojeva, Which 
is curiously close to ws dpos péya rupt 
katouevov. The phrase seems to have 
been proverbial; cf. Plaut. mercat. 
ii. 4. 32 ““montes tu quidem mali in 
me ardentes iamdudum iacis,” 

kal eyévero TO Tpitoy tis Oadacons 
aiva xtA.| The sea is sinitten, like 
the Nile in the first pl ague (Exod, vii. 
20 pereBaev may TO a TO €v TO 
motau@ eis aiva); as the fish in the 
Nile died (zd. 21), so do the animate 
inhabitants of the stricken Aegean. 
With trav kr. ray ev TH Oadaccn cf. Vv. 13 
may krigpa 0...eml tis Oaddoons, Ps. 
civ. 25; and for ra ¢yovra Wuxas, Vg. 
quae habebant animas, ‘animate,’ see 
Gen. i. 20 eayayérw ta vdara éprera 
spux@yv Coody (2a wb)), The il- 
lapse of the burning mass had a still 
more serious result; the ships in the 
waters disturbed by its fall were 
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wrecked ; for diapOeiperda of wrecked 
or disabled ships see Herod. i. 166 ai 
pev yap teaoepakovTa ode vies Step- 
Japnoav. Yet in the case of the sea 
as in that of the dry land, the 
visitation was partial; two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the sea and the 
ships on its surface were unhurt. 
The plural Svep@apyoay (sc. ra mdoia, 
understood in 16 ‘tpirov tov mA.) 
attributes a quasi-personal life to the 
ships, in view of their human masters 
and crews. 

10. kal 6 Tpiros dyyehos éoddmicey" 
kat érecev xtd.] The fresh water 
supply is smitten next. At the third 
trumpet-blast there falls from heaven 
upon a third of the rivers and upon 
the water-springs a great meteor 
(dornp, cf. Mt. ii. 2), flashing across 
the sky like a blazing torch (Aaymds, 
cf. c. iv. 5); for ws d. sce v. 8 ds dpos. 
With éreceyv...dornp cf. Isa. xiv. 12 
e&émegev €K TOU Ovpavod 6 éwadpos, 
and Me. xiii. 25, note; here the ‘star’ 
is merely a symbol of Divine visitation, 
like the burning mountain in 2. 8. 
Ai mnyal tov vdarev=O%D0 wD, a 
common phrase in the Lxx. (cf. e.g. 
3 Regn. xvii. 5) Ps. cxiii. (exiv.) 8, 
Hos. xiii. 15). 

II. kal TO Uvopa TOU daTépos EyeTat 6 


“AWivOos}” AvwOos, normally 7) aw Gos 


or rd aw ivOvoy but here assimilated in 
gender to doryp, does not occur else- 
where in the N.T. or the txx., though it 
is used by Aquila in Prov. vy. 4, Jer. ix. 
15, xxiii. 15; the Lxx. render my, 
wormwood, variously by yoA7, mukpia, 
odvvn, dvayxn. The Heb. word is em- 
ployed in the O.T. as a metaphor for 
(1) the perversion of justice (Amos Y. 
7, Vi. 12); (2) the bitter fruits of idolatry 
(Deut. xxix. 17); (3) Divine chastise- 
ments (Jer. ix. 14); see B.D.B. s.v. The 
genus Artemisia, to which wormwood 
(A. absinthiaca) belongs, is represent- 
ed in the flora of Palestine by several 
species; see Tristram, V.AZ, p. 493; 
Hastings, D. B., iv. p. 941. 

kal é€yéveto TO Tpitov Tav vdaTov 
els aiivOov xrd.| The reverse of the 
miracle at Marah (Exod. xv. 23). 
Wormwood water is more than once 
in the Prophets a symbol of suffering, 
e.g. Jor. ix. 15 (14) morid avrovs vdap 
xoAns, xxiii, 15; ef. 4 Esdr. v. 9 “in 
dulcibus aquis salsae invenientur.” 
Wormwood mixed with water does not 
kill, but in the Apocalyptic vision the 
waters are not mixed with wermwood 
but changed intoit(éyévero eis dyruvOor). 
As the creatures in the sea perished 
when it was smitten by the burning 
mass (v. 9), so the rivers and fountains 
converted into wormwood are de- 
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structive of human life. For dmodaveiv 
ex, ‘to die of, see WM. p. 460. 

12. kalo rérapros ayyeXos eoddmicev: 
kat émAryn kTA.] Visitations on land 
and water are followed by a visitation 
on the heavenly bodies, having for its 
object the further punishment of 
mankind. The conception is borrowed 
from the ninth of the Egyptian plagues 
(Exod. x. 21 yernOjro...yndapnrov oKk6- 
ToS...€yevero TKOTOS, yvopos, OvedAa, emi 
macayv ynv Aly’mrov tpeis npepas, cf. 
Am. viii. 9, Joel iii. (iv.) 15). To the 
Apocalyptic plague no time limit is 
fixed, but it is limited in its extent; 
only a third of the sun’s and moon’s 
disk is obscured, and a third of the 
stars suffer occultation. By this 
partial eclipse of the lights of heaven 
a partial darkness would obviously be 
produced, but not a shortening of the 
duration of daylight and moonlight 
and starlight such as the following 
words (iva 7 nuépa pn pavyn TO Tpiroy 
avrjs) seem to suggest. There is an 
inconsistency here which shews the 
writer’s independence of the ordinary 
laws of thought; he is content to 
produce a desired effect by heaping 
up symbolism without regard to the 
consistency of the details. Here his 
purpose is chiefly to emphasize the 
partial character of the visitation. 
Its purpose is the reformation and 
not the destruction of mankind; it is 


Sat. 


charged with serious warning, but not 
with final doom. Centrast Isa. xxx. 
26 To has rod HAlov ~ora éxramddcroy, 
€v TH Nuepa Orav idonrac Kvpios ro 
ovvrpipa Tov Aaov avTov. For érAnyn 
see Isa. ix. 13, and for davy’ (not 
avn) Cc. xviii. 23. 

The first series of Trumpet-blasts 
is now complete. It has set loose 
the elemental forces of Nature and 
wrought havoc on a large scale. But 
the next verse warns the reader that 
worse things are to follow. 

13. kal eWdov, Kal HKovoa Evos aerow 
kTA.] For efSov kat jrovaa, cf. v. 11, 
vi. 1; the scene which follows is one 
which arrests both eye and ear. *Ayyé- 
Aov may be a correction for the harder 
derov, Suggested by xiv. 6; or possibly 
it is due to the error of a scribe who 
read aetoy as arpreAoy; for aeréds 
meropevos, see iv. 7, Job ix. 26, Proy. 
xxiv. 54 (xxx. 19). Had the Apoca- 
lyptist written dyyédov, adddAov would 
probably have taken the place of évos; 
cf. vii. 2, viii. 3. The eagle is chosen 
not only for his strength of wing (xii. 
14), but as the emblem of coming 
judgement (Mt. xxiv. 28, Apoc. Bar. 
Ixxvii. 19 ff.); €vos points perhaps to 
the solitary figure projected against 
the sky (cf. Mt. xxi. 19), but efs in 
such instances approaches in meaning 
to rs or the indefinite article, cf. ix. 13, 
Xviii. 21, and see Blass, Gr. p. 144. “Ev 
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pecovparnuari, “in the meridian” or 
“the zenith”; that part of the sky 
where the sun is at noon-day; cf. xiv. 
6, xix. 17. The eagle pecouvparei, i.e. 
he flies not near the horizon, where he 
might pass unobserved, but overhead, 
where his course can be seen by 
all. The word is said to belong to 
Alexandrian Greek: Pollux iv. 157 
peonuBpracery, Umrep Kepadis éotavat’ TO 
yap ecoupavety Aiyuntiov. Syr.e™ for 
pecoupayypare has simply asx. 
héyovros ovy peyddn Oval oval 
ovai krA.| The eagle is not only seen 
but heard. In Ezek. xvi. 23 (A), 
Apoce. xviii. 10, 16, 19, the double oval 
is merely for emphasis; the triple 
ovai here has reference to the three 
remaining trumpet-blasts or rather 
the visitations that will follow them; 
see ix. I2 oval 7 pia amn)Oev- 
épxerat rt Svo ovat. Tods karocxovvras: 
the acc. after ovai is unusual, the 
dativus incommodi might rather have 
been expected, as in Le. vi. 24 ff; 
but cf. xii. 12 oval thy yhyv Kal rHy 
Oadaccay, and see Blass (Gr. p. 112), 
who compares vae me=vae mihi. 
The earth has suffered already from 
the first four Trumpets; the time has 
now come for her inhabitants to suffer 
yet more severely. Oi xarotxotvtes ert 
ths yns, the pagan or non-Christian 


idov 


.wemTwKoras &* | ere THs yns 


population of the Empire, as in iii. 10, 
vi. 10, xi. 10, xiil. 8 ff., xvii. 2 fff. 

ek TOY AoiTaY havav THs oddAmLyyos, 
“by reason of the remaining trumpet- 
blasts.” Tis cadmeyyos modifies pavay 
—the sound is that of the trumpet; rav 
ca\rlyyev is unnecessary, since the 
reader’s attention is not called to the 
plurality of the trumpets but to the 
trumpet-like utterance which proceeds 
from each of the angels. On ex in 
this sense see WM. p. 461. 

IX. 1—12. Tue Firra Trumpet, 
orn THE First Wor. 

I. 6 méumros ayyedos éodArucey, kal 
eiSov dotépa xtA.] In viii. 8, 10 the 
Seer witnesses the fall of a star; now 
he sees only a star lying where it 
fell (wemrwxora). Cf. Isa. xiv. 12 més 
e€émegev €K TOU Ovpavov 6 Ewa dpos; Le. 
x. 18 eewpovy Tov caravay ws dorpatny 
€k Tov ovpavod mecdvra. As the sequel 
shews, this fallen Star représents a 
person, possibly Satan, as a comparison 
of Le. 2. c. with Apoc. xii. g may 
suggest. For a personification of the 
stars comp. Jud. v. 20 €& ovpavod rrape- 
ta€ayto ot aorépes; for the image of 
the fallen star see Enoch ]xxxyiii. 1. 

€566n avt@ 7 Krels TOD hpéatos ris 
aBicoou| "A Bugis is the usual equi- 
valent in the Lxx. of DNA, whether in 


the sense of ‘deep waters? (Gen. i. 2 


1D 3), 
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Pts IGG JHE, Cre (Oph) @, Ow With) AH). 
or in reference to the depths of the 
earth (Ps. Ixx. (Ixxi.) 21 &€« tév aBic- 
cov THs yns madw arnyayés pe; cf. 
Deut. viii. 7). By an easy process of 
thought, it is applied to Sheol: Job 
xli. 22 f. avatet tv aBvocoy dsomep 
XGAkeiov...rdov S€ raprapov ths aBiacov 
Sorep aixudrwrov, Rom. x. 7 ris kara- 
Bnoerat eis tv GBvocov; rodtr gorw 
In Le. 
Vili. 31 (wapexddouv avrov iva puny emitaén 
avrois eis THY GBvocoy armed Oeiv) a lower 
depth is sounded, and it is this which 
is in view when a@Svaoos is used in the 
INNO, (Cdk Ty ATI, SAE ES Seen IG SE 
The Enochic literature has much to 
say of this ‘abyss’ (Enoch xviii. f., 
xxi, xc.; Slavonic Enoch, xxviii. 3; 
cf. Charles, Eschatology, p. 198). The 
Apocalyptist represents it as entered 
by a shaft or well (ppéap, cf. Jo. iv. 11), 
the mouth of which is kept under 
lock and key; the key is in the custody 
of an angel (xx. 1) or, as here ap- 
parently, of Satan, i.e. he is authorised 
to open and shut the mouth of the 
abyss at his pleasure (for kAeis see 
Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. i. 18, iii. 7; and 
on the idea, Slavonic Enoch, xlii. 1). 
This power however is exercised only 
by Divine permission (€566n air@), and 
behind it is the omnipotent Hand 
which controls both the visible and 
the invisible order; cf. Prayer of 
Manasses 3 6 kdeicas thy 4Bvocor Kal 
oppayicapevos Ta HoBep@ kat evd0E@ 
ovopati cov. 


4 > od > ca 
Xptoroyv €k vexpo@yv avayayety. 
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2. kal yvoréev TO ppeap xrdA.| The 
Fallen Star-spirit unlocks the mouth 
of the Abyss, and at once the sky is 
darkened by a volume of smoke which 
rises from it; cf. Gen. xix. 28 avéBawwev 
PAE rhs yns woel atyls Kapivov, Exod. 
xix. 18 aveBawev 6 Kamvos ws Kamvos 
kapivov. The sun’s face is hidden (Joel 
li. 20), and the atmosphere (6 anp), the 
region of the clouds (2 Regn. xxii. 12, 
Ps. xvii. (xvill.) 12, 1 Thess. iv. 17 £.), 
the air through which the birds fly 
(Sap. v. 11), and which men breathe 
(Sap. xv. 15), and in which evil spirits 
were thought to exercise a limited 
authority (Eph. ii. 2 rov apyorvra tis 
efouvcias tov aépos), is darkened by 
reason of (ex, cf. viii. 11, 13) the 
smoke cloud emitted from the well 
as from the chimney of a furnace. 
On cxotrotcda see WH.?, Notes, p. 178: 
the verb is used of an occultation of 
heavenly bodies in Job iii. 9 cxorwdein 
Ta GoTpa THs VUKTOS eKeElvns. 

3. Kal ex Tov Kamvov €EnOov axpides 
xtA.] The smoke wrought worse evil 
than the darkening of the air ; out of 
it came a swarm of hellish locusts; 
for axpides see Me. i. 6, note. There 
may be a reference both to Exod. x. 
13 ff. and to Joel i. 4ff. But these a- 
Kpldes THs aBvooou Were entrusted with 
a power (€600n avrais efovcia) wholly 
unlike that of the locust tribe, and 
akin to that of the common scorpion 
(of cxoprics THs yjs, in contrast with ai 
axpides tis aBvocov). The yenomous 
stab of the scorpion is proverbial in 
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both O. and N.T.; see e.g. 3 Regn. xii. 
Il madevow vuas év oxoprios, Ezek. 
i 6 €v péow okopriwv ad Karotkeis, 
Le., xi. 12 emiddces avr cxopriov ; 
The scorpion takes its place with 
the snake and other creatures hostile 
to man, and with them symbolizes the 
forces of spiritual evil which are active 
in the world: cf. Sir. xxxix. 29 f. ravra 
Taira eis éxdiknow éxriotac: Onpiwy 
odovres Kal oxoprio: kal éxews, Lic. x. 19 
dédmxa- viv thy eEovaiay Tov mareiy 
émavw Oewv kal oxopriwy, kal émt 
macay Thy duvauy Tod €xOpov. 

4. Kal éppébn adtais iva py ddicy- 
coyow xrA.| Their mission, moreover, 
is not that of the locust tribe; they 
are, in fact, prohibited from devouring 
herbage and stripping trees (Hxod. 
xX. 15 xatépayev [) axpis] macay Bo- 
Tayny THs yns Kal Mayra TOV KapTroV TOV 
évrov, cf. Joel il. 3 ra dmicbev avdrod 
mediov apavicpov); this had been done 
sufficiently by the hail which followed 
the first Trumpet (viii. 7). The pro- 
duce left by the hail in Egypt was 
devoured by the locusts (Exod. @. c.), 
but the Apocalyptic locusts are bent 
on another errand ; men and not mere 
food stuffs are their goal. For éppé6n 
see vi. 11, note; on the future after iva, 
lii. 9, note; and on ddiKeiv= Brame, 
li, 11, note. Ovdé wav=‘nor any’; cf. 
Le. i. 37 ovx dduvatnoe...cay phua; 
for ovdé after va pn, see WM. p. 602, 
note 3. 


et pn rovs avOpwmous xrd.| ‘But 
only the men,’ etc.; for this use of 
ei wn cf. WM. p. 789. The power to 
hurt men is to be exerted only upon 
a particular class of men (rods avOp. 
oirwes ; on this use of dotis see Light- 
foot on Gal. y. 19 and Blass, Gr. p. 173, 
and cf. Apoc. i. 7, ii, 24, Xx. 4), Viz. 
upon those whose foreheads have not 
been marked by the Seal of God (vii. 
3ff.). As Israel in Egypt escaped the 
plagues which punished their neigh- 
bours, so the new Israel is exempted 
from the attack of the locusts of the 
Abyss. 

5. Kat €066n avrois iva yy Krd.] Le. 
the commission which they received 
ran M7 dmoxreivate avrovs, adda Baca- 
vobjrwcav. The wound inflicted by 
the scorpion is not usually fatal, but 
it causes exquisite pain; and this is 
the point of resemblance between the 
scorpion and the Apocalyptic locusts ; 
it was no part of their mission to kill, 
but rather to inflict suffering worse 
than death. Bacavitecy, ‘to apply the 
touchstone,’ is used, from Thucydides 
downwards, of torture, and this is its 
meaning in the Lxx. (1 Regn.4, Sap.4, 
Sir, 2 Macc.3, 4 Mace.™, a significant 
distribution); in the N.T. Bacavigey, 
Bacavicpos describe acute pain whether 
physical (Mt. viii. 6, Apoc. xii, 2), or 
mental (Mt. viii. 29, 2 Pet. ii. 8), or are 
employed metaphorically (Mt. xiv. 24, 
Me. yi. 48); in the Apocalypse, written 
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at a time of imminent persecution, 
the thought of punishment is again 
uppermost (ix. 5, xi. 10, xiv. 1of, 
SVL we eLOpelis eX See LO see NI2) IS the 
only exception). 

hijvas réevre|] This limit of time has 
been supposed to be a reminiscence 
of the 150 days of the Flood (Gen. 
vii. 24) or to refer to the duration of 
locust life. But the number five is 
frequently used without any apparent 
purpose beyond that of giving defi- 
niteness to a picture, e.g. Mt. xxv. 15 
névte radavta, Le. xii. 6 révte otpovbia, 
ib. 52 mévre ev évi oixw, xiv. 19 Cevyn 
Body mevre, Xvi. 28 mévre adeAous, 
1 Cor. xiv. 19 mévte Aoyous. If a fur- 
ther reason is to be sought for its 
employment here, révre may point to 
the incompleteness of the visitation ; 
it lasted five-twelfths of the year, as 
the plagues of c. viii. affected a third 
of nature. There is a progress in the 
visitations, but the end is not yet. 

Grav talon avOpwmov: cf. Achill. 
Tat. ii. 7 kai rus pedurta...emarake thy 
xeipa. For raiew=raraccew see Num. 
xxii. 28, 2 Regn. xiv. 6, Me. xiv. 47 
(comp. with Mt. xxvi. 51). The zctes 
is inflicted by the scorpion-like tails 
ascribed to the Jocusts in v. 10; cf. 
Phin. h. n. ii. 25 “semper cauda in 
ictu est, nulloque momento cessat ne 
quando desit occasioni.” The reading 


of Syr.8¥ réon én’ avOpwrov has doubt- 
less arisen from raion written as réon; 
see app. crit., and cf. note on Vii. 16. 

6. Kal ev rais nuépats éxeivars (ntn- 
govow xtd.] During those terrible 
months of torture men will prefer 
death to the agony of living. Cf. 
Job ili, 21 opeipovrat trod Oavarov 
Kal ov Tuyxavovety kTA., Jer. viii. 3 
eiovto Tov Oavatoy 7) Thy Cwnv: see 
Apoe. vi. 16, Orac. Sibyll. ii. 307 Kat 
kadégovat Kkadov Td Oaveiv Kal hev&er’ 
dr avrov. The thought was familiar 
to the Greek and Roman poets : Soph. 
Electr: 1007 ov yap Oaveiv €yOicroy, 
GAN Orav baveiv | ypntwv tis eira pndé 
tout €yn AaBetv. Ovid, Lb. 123 “desit 
tibi copia mortis, | optatam fugiat 
vita coacta necem.” Ov yur evpoovoew 
avrov: such a death as they desire, a 
death which will end their sufferings, 
is impossible; physical death is no 
remedy for the Bacavicpos of an evil 
conscience. With éemdOupnoovew dro- 
6avety Alford aptly contrasts Phil. i. 
23 Thy emiOupiav éywy eis TO dvaddoa 
kal ov Xpior@ elvac; under such cir- 
cumstances death is a gain, but it is 
not sought, for life also has its com- 
pensations, in duty and in enjoyment. 
Znreiv, emOupetv, form a climax. 

7f. Kat Ta Opowwpata Tov axpidwv 
xtA.| Hitherto only the powers of the 
locusts have been in view ; now they 
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are described. Their shapes (opolwpa, 
a word “midway between popdn and 
oxnpa,” Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 7, cf. 
Ezek. i. 16, x. 21=N4D4, Rom. i. 23) 
were like horses caparisoned for battle. 
The description is borrowed from 
Joel’s account of a locust swarm (ii. 
4f. as dpacis immwv 4 opacis adtay, 
kal ws immeis oUtws xaradiwovrat...ws 
ads mraparacoopevos...€is MOAEMOV); B 
metaphor chosen “partly on account 
of their speed and compact array, but 
chiefly on account of a resemblance 
which has been often observed between 
the head of a locust and the head of 
a horse” (Driver, ad loc., citing Theo- 
doret: «i yap ris axpiBas Karidoe THY 
Kepadny this axpidos opddpa tH Tod 
immov é€axviay evpnoe: eats Oe ideiv 
Kal meropéevny avtny Kar ovdev THs Tod 
imovu Taxvtnros ehatrrouperny). 

kal emt Tas Kke@adas avTay ws oré- 
gavoi xrA.| So far the picture might 
have been that of an ordinary swarm 
of locusts: the next two features are 
peculiar to the locusts of the Abyss. 
(1) They are crowned like conquerors 
(ef. iv. 4, xiv. 14), as indeed they are 
80 long as their power lasts. (2) Their 
faces are strangely human, suggesting 
the intelligence and capacity of man ; 
their long hair resembles that of 
women (1 Cor. xi. 15). Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to take avépdrwy here 
as=avdper, though some support for 
this view may be found in Esth. iv. 10 
(ras dvOpwros fH yuvn), and 1 Cor. vii. I 
(xadov avOpamr@ yuvarkos pn arrecOa). 
‘Qs rpiyas may allude to the long 
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antennae of the locust tribe, or, as 
some suppose, to the long hair worn 
by the Parthians (Suet. Vesp. 20). The 
ancient commentators for the most 
part regard the reference to women 
as symbolizing the abuse of the sexual 
relations ; e.g. Bede, “in capillis mu- 
lierum fluxos et effeminatos mores.” 
But it is safer not to press the details. 
As to the general sense, the locusts 
of the Abyss may represent to us 
memories of the past brought home 
at times of Divine visitation, which 
hurt by recalling forgotten -sins; cf. 
1 Kings xvii. 13. Kat of dddvres avray 
xtd. looks back to Joel i. 6 of ddovres 


avtov dddyres Néovros. For efyav see 


WH.2, Notes, p. 172. 


9. kal elyov Oapakas as 6. avdnpovs } 
The scaly backs and flanks of the 
insects resembled coats of mail, whe- 
ther the scalc-armour worn by Goliath 
(1 Regn. xvii. 5 Odpaxa ddrvoidwror ; 
cf. Driver, ad loc. “like the scales of 
a fish, plates overlapping each other 
and allowing free movement”), or a 
cuirass of “metal plates across the 
chest and long flexible bands of steel 
over the shoulders” (Zinc. Bibl. i. 606, 
and see Dean Robinson’s note on Eph. 
vi. 14). 2idnpovs points to the material 
of which such armour was ordinarily 
made, and at the same time indicates 
the hopelessness of any effort to de- 
stroy assailants who were so protected. 
The next feature is again from Joel (ii. 
5 os hovn appdata... hads ToAvs kat 
isxupos maparacoopevos cis menor). 
In the onrush of the locust-swarms 
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the Prophet heard the din of war 
chariots ; the Seer adds tmmav roddAGy 
tpexovtay, thinking of “the pransings 
of their strong ones” (Jud. v. 22) as 
well as of the clatter of the chariots 
and the rumbling of their wheels (Jer. 
xxix.=xlvii. 3); comp. 4 Regn. vii. 6 
Kvpios dxovatny émoinoey THY Tapep- 
Bodny Supias Paviv dpparos cal povnv 
inmov, havnv Suvdyews peyadys. For 
the vast numbers of the chariots em- 
ployed in ancient warfare cf. 1 Sam. 
Xili. 5 (30,000), 1 Chron. xix. 7 (32,000); 
for the phrase appara imray see 3 Regn. 
xii. 24b foav air@ appara rpiaxdora 
immo. 

10. Kat €yovow ovpas opoias oKop- 
miows xtA.]| The body of the locust 
of the Abyss ended in a flexible tail 
(Clem. Al. strom. ili. 18 § 106 ovpats... 
Gs Képkous "EAAnves kadovow) like the 
tail of the scorpion. ‘Opoias cxopriots 
=dp. Tais ovpais Tov oKopmiey, as In 
Mt. v. 20 mAciov rév ypapparéwy =mr. 
tis Suxacocvuns Trav yp. (cf. WM. pp. 307, 
377). The tails were armed with 
stings, in which resided the power of 
the locusts to hurt. Kéyrpov is properly 
the goad used for oxen (Proy. xxvi. 3, 
Acts xxvi. 14), and in a secondary 
sense the sting of the bee (4 Macc. xiv. 
19 pédooa...cabdrep odnpe TO KEv- 
tpe mAngoover) or other insect. With 
the symbolism cf. Hos. xiii. 14 mod ro 


kévrpov gov, adn; I Cor. xv. 56 ro de 
kévrpov Tov Oavarov 1 auapria, 
Bijvas: see v. 5, note. 

Il. €yovow ém avrav Bacidea KTA. | 
In Prov. xxiv. 62 (xxx. 27) we read: 
aBacidevutov eat 7 akpis. If the Apoc- 
alyptist remembered thisstatement, he 
found an exception to it in the locusts 
of the Abyss, which are in other 
respects quite abnormal; perhaps he 
has been influenced by Amos vii. 1 
LXX. (Sov émvyovy axpidwv épxowern éw- 
Ou, kai Sod Bpodyos ets Toy (343 TAN 
for M.T. ‘23 TN) 6 Baowrevs. For 
their king the locusts of the Abyss 
have the Angel who presides over it 
(v. 1), i.e. they obey his orders and do 
his work. The Seer knows the name 
of this angel; it is in Hebrew 
(EBpaiori, as in Jo. Vv. 2, xix. 13, 17, 
20, xx. 16, Apoc. xvi. 16; cf. Intro- 
duction, c. xi.) Abaddon, and in the 
Greek (€v r7 ‘EAAnuikn, 8c. yAdoon 
="EdAnuori; for the latter see Jo. 
xix. 20, Acts xxi. 37) "Azo\\vo», 
Destroyer; Vg., Haterminans; the 
rendering in Syr.e” «ix. rests upon 
the false reading ’AzoAvoy (app. crit.). 
Abaddon, })728, a word used almost 
exclusively in the Wisdom literature 
(Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22, xxxi. 12, Ps. 
LXXXVIllell, eEYOVexVa 11, XX vil, 20) 
is represented in the Lxx. (exc. Job 
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xxxi. 12) by dw#Aeva, meaning either 
destruction generally (Job xxvi. 6, 
Esth. viii. 6) or destruction in Sheol. 
(Emek hammelek, f. 15. 3 “infimus 
gehennae locus est Abaddon, unde 
nemo emergit”). Here Destruction 
in the deeper sense is personified, 
and ’AzoAAvov is therefore preferred 
to amddeca (cf. 1 Cor. x. 10 Tov odo- 
Opevrod); the allusion to *AmoAAep», 
suggested by some commentators, 
seems far-fetched, but in this book itis 
not impossible. The personification 
of Abaddon is known to the Talmud ; 
see Shabb. f. 55 a, where six destroy- 
ing Angels are mentioned, over whom 
preside Ni) and ji73N; @. f. 89. 1 
WON Ny 73N, It is unnecessary 
to enquire whether by Abaddon, the 
Destroyer, the Seer means Death or 
Satan; perhaps he does not conscious- 
ly identify the personality, which be- 
longs to the scenery of the vision. The 
Apollyon of Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
more fully developed conception, and 
indeed in all but the name it is a crea- 
tion of Bunyan. With the construction 
dvoua €xet “AmrodAvay cf. xix. 16 yeu... 
dvoua yeypappévoy Bacwevs, krA., and 
see WM. p. 226; on the form dmod- 
Avew see WH.?, Notes, p. 175 f. 

12. 1) oval 7 pla amndOev ktr.] “Woe 
the first is gone past; behold, there 
come yet two Woes after this,” ie., 
the sixth and seventh Trumpets have 
yet to be blown (cf. viii. 13, note). 
‘H ovai, which occurs again in xi. 14 


() oval 7 Sevrépa, 7 oval 7 Tpitn), is 
not easy to explain: Blass (Gr. p. 32) 
seems to attribute the gender to the 
fact that the word ovai is here equi- 
valent to Arius, but it is simpler to 
regard the three Woes in the light 
of female personages, the Erinnues or 
Eumenides of the Apocalypse, repre- 
senting the avenging powers evoked by 
the last three Trumpets. Mia=mpatn, 
a Hebraism which the txx. takes over 
in Gen. i. 5, 8 nuépa pia: cf..Mc. xvi. 
277 wa Tov caBBarwy with ‘Me.’ xvi. 
9 mpaétn caBBadrov, and see notes there. 
In épyerac dv0 ovai the personification 
seems to disappear, for the writer 
treats ovai as a neuter. For ovui as 
a noun see Proy. xxiii. 29, Ezek. vii. 
26, 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

13—21. THE SrxtH TRUMPET, OR 
Seconp Wok. 

13. Kal 6 €xtos Gyyedos éeoadmicev: 
cai xtA.] The sixth trumpet-blast is 
followed by a solitary voice (pilav 
geovnv, cf. vill. 13 €évos derov) which 
seems to proceed from (éx) the horns 
of the Golden Altar mentioned in viii. 
3. The voice may be that of the 
Angel who had been seen standing 
over the Altar with a golden censer ; 
or it may represent the prayers of the 
Saints, which now have the effect of 
a command issued to the Angel of the 
sixth Trumpet. The general sense is 
the same in either case; the prayers 
of the Church, which initiated the 
entire series of visitations connected 
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with the Trumpets, now bring about 
a greater catastrophe than the world 
has yet experienced. Tov xepdray rt. 
Ovo. (Exod. xxvii. 1, 2) may be in- 
tended to point to the four corners of 
the earth (vii. 1) from which prayer 
ascends; the single voice interprets 
the desire of the ‘Holy Church 
throughout all the world.’ 

14, €yovra T@ Ext@ dyyéde, 6 Exov 
THv o.| Aéyovra personifies the voice, 
as in iv. 1; 6 éyay +r. o. must be 
regarded as a parenthesis; the alter- 
native of connecting the words with 
Adoov kA. (‘thou that hast the trum- 
pet, loose,’ etc.), is less-in accordance 
with the manner of the Apocalypse. 
Similar constructions occur in iv. 1, 
Ot 4G) 

Adgov Tovs Tégcapas ayyédous Tos 
dedenevous xtr.] Another quaternion 
(Acts xii. 4) of angels; cf. vii. 1 efdov 
résoapas dyyédouvs. Those in c¢. Vii. 
restrain the winds of heaven; these are 
themselves bound, for they are Angels 
of the Divine wrath which is not to be 
executed before the predestined time; 
ef. Mt. xiii. 41. They are held in 
readiness “at the great river Hu- 
phrates”; a phrase which sends the 
reader back to Gen. xv. 18, where the 
Land of promise is said to ‘extend ¢ amo 
zou rorapov Alyvmrov €ws TOU TmoTapyov 
Tov peyddou Evdparov, cf. Exod. xxiii. 
31 (Lxx.), Deut. i. 7, xi. 24, Josh. i. 4, 
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1 Kings iy. 21, Ps. Ixxxii. The Euphra- 
tes was on the Hast “the ideal limit” 
of the land of Israel (Driver on Gen. 
l.c.). Beyond it lay the great heathen 
kingdoms of the East, Babylonia on 
the east bank of the river, the Assyrian 
Empire further to the N.E.; an 
invasion of Israel by these nations is 
likened to an overflow of the Great 
River in Isa. viii. 7 Kupos dvdyer &¢’ 
vpas TO VOwp TOU ToTawov TO iayupoy 
kal TO moAv, Tov Baoiiéa Tay ’Acov- 
piwv. Thus the idea presented by 
the angels of vengeance bound on the 
banks of the Euphrates is that the 
day of vengeance was held back only 
till God’s time has come. When at 
length they are loosed, the flood will 
burst its barriers, and ruin will follow. 
The Euphrates is mentioned again in 
connexion with the Sixth Bowl (xvi. 
12, where see note). The ancient Latin 
commentators explained the Euphra- 
tes mystically, e.g. Bede: “Huphrates 
qui fluvius est Babyloniae mundani 
regni potentiam...indicat.” Andreas 
satisfies himself by saying tows 6¢... 
dndovrat €k TOY pepav ekeivay e&révar 
rov avtixpictov. It is possible that 
the Apocalyptist had in mind the un- 
known and at the time greatly dreaded 
resources of the Parthian Empire; cf. 
Mommsen, rom. Gresch. v. 359. 

15. Kat €AvOnoav krd.] "EAUOnoay 
is the correlative of €dé@ncav, cf. Mt. 
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xvi. 19, xviii. 18, Me. xi. 4 f., Le. xiii. 
16, 1 Cor. vii. 27. The ministers of 
vengeance, now set free, at once enter 
on the work for which they had been 
prepared in the Divine foreknowledge. 
Oi jromacpevor, “who had been made 
ready”; for this quasi-pluperfect sense 
of the part. see Jo. ii. 9, Acts xviii. 2, 
Gal. ii. 11, Heb. ii. 9, and for érowsagery 
of Divine preparation, Mt. xxv. 34,41, 
WK, 3% 2, 10 nk Bye, me Com Wh ©} 
Apoc. xii. 6, xvi. 12, Eis 7. dpav 
xrA.; the preparation had been made 
with a view to the result being at- 
tained at a definite time ; for this use 
of e?s cf. v. 7, and 2 Tim. ii. 20, and for 
a similar use of mpos, Tit. iii. 1, 1 Pet. 
iii. 15, 2 Pet.i. 3. The four notes of 
time are under one article, since the 
occasion is one and the same. The 
ascensive order (épav...éviavtov) is 
difficult to explain, but it occurs also 
in the O.T. (e.g. Num. i. 1, Zech. i. 7, 
Hagg. i. 15), and probably has in this 
place no special significance; perhaps 
it originated, as Primasius suggests, in 
the thought that “et horis gradatim 
dies et diebus menses et mensibus 
certum est annosimpleri.” The ‘hour’ 
and the other ‘times and seasons’ are 
not revealed till they may be gathered 
from the event; cf. Mc. xiii. 32, 
Acts i. 7. 

"Iva dmokreivwoty 70 Tpitov Tav avOpa- 
mov. If the fifth trumpet brought 
torture, the sixth brings death. But 
again the destruction is partial only ; 


two-thirds remain unscathed, as in the 
lesser visitations heralded by the first 
four trumpets (viii. 7 ff.). 

16. kal 6 dptOpos Trav otparevpatev 
ktv.] The work of the destroying 
angels is done by the vast forces under 
their command. This new feature is 
introduced with strange abruptness, 
as if the Seer in his eagerness to 
describe it had forgotten to prepare 
the reader by some such connecting 
clause as kal dméxreway avtovs d:a Toy 
oTpatevpatoy avtay, or (as in xix. 14) 
kal Ta oTpaTevpata avtav nKoAovber 
avrois. The hosts (for orparevpara 
see Judith xi. 8, 4 Macc. v. 1, Mt. xxii. 
7, Le. xxiii. 11, Apoc. ix, 16, xix. 14, 
19) consisted of cavalry (cf. Herod. vii. 
87 "ApaBioe 8€...€cxarou érerdxato iva 
B1) poBeorro ro immxcv), and the num- 
ber, which was stated in the Seer’s 
hearing (cf. vii. 4), was ducpupiades 
puptad@y = 200,000,000. The figures 
rest ultimately on Ps. Ixviii. 18: “the 
chariots of God are }$2Y spbyy pna4 
(LXX. puptomAacwov, xidsor)”; cf. Deut. 
xxxili. 2, Dan. vii. 10, Apoe. v. 11 note. 
Avopupiades (not dis pupiades), cf. rpic- 
pup.ot (Esth. i. 7), Seopdproe (2 Mace. v. 
24, Vili. 9), Suey iAroe (Mc. vy. 13). These 
vast numbers forbid us to seek a literal 
fulfilment, and the description which 
follows supports this conclusion. On 
dxovewy With the acc. see Blass, Gr. 
p- 103. 
cf. ¢. Vil. 4 HK. T. apiOpov trav eodpa- 
ylopevav, 
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17. Kal ovrws elSov Tovs tmmous KTA.] 
A mixed construction which blends x. 
ovrws eidov...efyov With x. eidov... 
éxovras. The sentence is further com- 
plicated by the introduction of a 
second object, the riders (rovs xaGy- 
pevous ém avtoy, cf. vi. 4, xix. II, 
18 ff.) ; it is not clear whether €yovras 
refers to rods inovs, or to rovs xaé., 
or to both. On the whole it is best 
perhaps to limit the participial clause 
to the riders; the horses are de- 
scribed in the sequel. The riders were 
armed in cuirasses whose colour sug- 
gested fire, smoke, and brimstone. 
Ilvpwvos is properly ‘of fire,’ while aup- 
pos (vi. 4, xii. 3) is ‘flame-coloured’: cf. 
Sir. xlviii. 9 [HAtas] 6 dvaknppéets... 
év Gppare inmev mupivwr, with 4 Regn. 
ii. 11 250d Gpwa mupos Kal inmos mupos. 
The defensive armour of the warriors 
seemed to consist of fire; cf. Ps. ciii. 
(civ.) 4 6 mowy...rods Necroupyovs avTov 
mop préyov. “YaxivOwos, of vaxw6os, 
which in Apoc. xxi. 20 is a precious 
stone (cf. Syr.* wusasitm ie. yad- 
xndev), but in the uxx. stands for a 
dye (‘blue,’ A.V., R.V.) which is com- 
bined with purple (Exod. xxv. 4, xxvii. 
16), fine linen (Exod. xxvi. 1), and gold 
(Exod. xxviii. 8, Isa. iii. 23)—the 
equivalent of ndon, probably the 
shell-fish helix ianthina, which yield- 
ed the famous Tyrian dye. The 
vaxwOos of classical Greek was a vege- 
table, perhaps the dark blue-flowering 
iris. Here vaxivOivos is doubtless 
meant to describe the blue smoke of 
a sulphurous flame (cf. infra, wtp Kat 


kamvos kal Oeiov). The Latin version 
used by Primasius strangely rendered 
vax. by spineas, “spineas significans 
vitas,” as Primasius explains; but 
the rendering doubtless originated 
in a confusion between daxwivovs 
and axav@ivovs. With the colour of 
flame and smoke the cuirasses shewed 
also the pale yellow of brimstone. 
O«wWdns i8 dm. Aey. in Biblical Greek, 
but not unknown to post-classical 
writers. The description as a whole 
recalls the fate of the Cities of the 
Plain; Gen. xix. 24, 28 kat Kupwos 
éBpekev eis Sodoua nal Topoppa Geto 
kal mip...kal (Sod aveBawev Pro€ rhs 
yns woel atuls Kapivov (cf. Jude 7, 
2 Pet. ii. 6). 

Kal ai kepadal Tay immoy os K. Nedv- 
tov KtA.| Cf. v. 8 Kal of dddvres avray 
s Nedvtwv joav. The horses in the 
vision seemed to unite the majestic 
mien of the lion with the swiftness of 
their own kind. Like their riders they 
were armed with fire, smoke, and 
brimstone; but while these formed the 
cuirasses of the horsemen, they pro- 
ceeded from the lion-like jaws of the 
horses, which thus seemed to ‘breathe 
threatening and slaughter’ (Acts ix. 1). 
Cf. Job xli. 10f. &k ordopuatos avrod 
exrropevovtat Aapmades Kawopevat... ek 
HUKTHpaY avTOD ExtropeveTat KaTVOS Kajsi- 
you; and see Apoe. xi. 5, and Slavonic 
Enoch i. 5 “fire came forth from their , 
lips”; see also the description of the 
Chaldean cavalry in Hab. i. 8 ff. Pos- 
sibly the Parthian cavalry are in the 
mind of the Seer. 
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18. dro tTdv tpidy TAnyoy TovTeY 
GrexravOnoav «td.] UWAny7, which in 
classical Greek scarcely goes beyond 
its etymological meaning, is used in 
the Lxx. for the ‘plagues’ of Egypt 
(Exod. xi. 1 ff, cf. Num. xxv. 8 ff), 
and this sense reappears frequently im 
the Apocalypse (ix. 18, 20, xi. 6, xiii. 3, 
12, 14, XV. I, 6, 8, xvi. 9, 21, xviii 4, 
SE XSI, xxii. 18), The thought of 
the Egyptian plagues has been in the 
mind of the writer for some time, and 
he now uses the familiar Lxx. word. 
The “three plagues” are the fire, 
smoke, and brimstone which proceed 
from the horses ; the repeated article 
(rov...Tov...rov) indicates that they are 
regarded as distinct agencies. *A7o, 
éx, ‘arising from, ‘springing out of,’ 
are here, as often in the N.T., practi- 
cally indistinguishable ; see Blass, Gr. 
p. 124f. For éxmopeverOar éx, see 
xxii. I; on drexravOyoap see ii. 13, note. 

19. 1 yap e€ovaia...ev tais ovpais 
avrov] Their power (ii 26, vi. 8) 
resides in mouth and tail (cf. v. 10); 
if the one discharges fiery and noisome 
vapours, the other is armed with the 
poison of the snake. With doa 


opecw, cf. v. 10 Exyourw ovpas opuotas 
cxop7ios (note). As a picture ovpal... 
éxovoat xedadas is intolerable, but it 
serves to enhance the horror of the 
situation ; cf. Introduction, c. xii. 

20. kal of Aowwol ray avOparer KTH. | 
The two-thirds who escaped both the 
mouths and the tails of the horses 
might have been expected to take 
warning by the fate of their fellows, 
and to become servants of God and of 
Christ; but so far from doing this, 
they did not even (ovdé) repent of 
their idolatries. For ovdé¢, ‘not even, 
see Me. vi. 31, 1 Cor. iii. 3, iv. 3 (@AN’ 
ovd€); for peravoeiv ex, Apoc. ii. 21. Téy 
Epyov Tav xetpov avray (Prim. wrongly 
Jactorum suorum malorum, Vg. 
de operibus manuum suarum) ‘their 
idols,’ an O.T. phrase=Di"}) Y wr, ef. 
e.g. Deut. iv. 28 Aarpevoere exci Gedis 
érépois, Epyos xeipav avépadrrar, Evdots 
kal AiBors, Ps. exxxiy. (exxxv.) I5 ra 
eidwAa Tov eOvav a apyvptov Kal xpvatoy, 
épya xetpav avOparer, Jer. 1. 16 €6u- 
cav Geots adAorpios Kal mpocexivngay 
Tois Epyos Tov xepav attav. That 
this is the true interpretation of the 
phrase here is clear from what follows. 
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iva pn mpookuynoovaow KrA.| Repent- 
ance would have led them to abandon 
the worship of unclean spirits and of the 
idols which represented them. Both in 
the O. and N.T. the heathen worship 
is regarded as paid to demons: cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 17 (where see Driver's 
note), Ps. ev. (evi.) 37 eOvcav...dac- 
pooviows (DT), 1 Cor. x. 20 & vov- 
ow [ra vn], Sapoviors cai ov bed 
Ovovaow: ov Gérw S€é tpuas Kowwvods TOV 
Satpovioy yiverOa. Cf. Ps. xev. (xevi.) 
5 mavtes of Oeoi trav ¢Ovdv Sdarpovia 
(D298). Of the two Hebrew words, 
the latter represents the deities of 
heathendom as non-existent, while the 
former points to the older belief that 
they were demigods, evil genii, or the 
like. In the Gospels the da:yova are 
identified with mvevpara axaGapra (cf. 
Me. v. 2 dvOparos év mvevpare axabapro 
=Mt. viii. 27 dvo0 Saou Copevor= Le. 
vill. 29 dynp tis eyov Sapoua), and 
this view was probably in the mind of 
St Paul and the Apocalyptist; it found 
its justification in the impurities as- 
sociated with the Greek legends and 
the immorality too often promoted by 
the temples and their priesthood. 

kal Ta e(S@Aa Ta ypvoa KTA.] Chris- 
tianity rigorously maintained the old 
Hebrew protest against idol-worship. 


Though “an idol is nothing in the 
world” (1 Cor. viii. 4), has in itself no 
spiritual significance, yet it is a visible 
symbol of revolt from the Living 
God, and the eidwAoddrpns is excluded 
from the Divine Kingdom (1 Cor. vi. 
9). The Seer goes to the O.T. for 
words to convey his scorn for this 
debasing worship: cf. Ps. exili. 12 ff. 
(cxy. 4) ra eidSwra raév ebvav apyipiov 
kal ypuolov, épya yewpav avépodrev. 
aroma €xovow kal ov adodaw, dfpOar- 
pots €xovow Kal ovK OWovrar: ora 
éxovoty kal ovK dkovoorrat...modas éxou- 
ow kal ov mepuratnoovow, Dan. y. 23, 
Th. rovs Beods tovs xpuvcovs Kal apyv- 
povs kai xadkots kat odnpovs kal 
EvAlvous Kal AvOivous, of od BXAérovaw 
kal ot ovK akovovow kal ov yweckovow,, 
nvecas. The theme is worked out 
usque ad nauseam in the Epistle of 
Jeremiah; see also Enoch xcix. 7, 
Orac, Sibyll. v. 80 ff. 

21. kal ov perevonoay ex Trav dover 
avrav «r.] A further indictment as 
against the pagan world, closely con- 
nected with the first. They were no 
less unwilling to repent of their 
immoralities than of their idolatries. 
Murders, sorceries, fornication, thefts, 
appear in company in not a few lists 
of the vices of the time: cf. Me. vii. 
21 mopvetat, kAorai, dovor (where see 
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note), Gal. y. 20 ropveia...cidwAoXarpia, 
pappaxia, Apoc. xxi. 8 govetou xat 
mopvots kat bappakots Kal eiSwAoAaTpats, 
xxii. I5 ¢f...0i qappaxal xat ot 
mopvot kal of Poveis Kal of eidwdoXarpat. 
In three out of these contexts, it 
will be observed, idolatry is placed 
in close connexion with vice and 
crime. On dappakia see Lightfoot’s 
note on Gal /.c., and cf. Exod. vii. 22, 
viii. 18 (14), 4 Regn. ix. 22, Mal. iii. 5 
Isa. xlvii. 9, 12, Dan. ii. 2. 

Primitive Christianity was a pro- 
test, not only against polytheism, but 
against the moral condition of the 
pagan world. The Seer voices this 
protest, and enforces it with a terrific 
description of the vengeance which 
threatened the world unless it should 
repent. Cf. Eph. v. 6 é:a tratra yap 
épyetat 7 Opyt] TOU OGeod eri Tovs viovs 
Ts avretGeias. 

X. I—1I. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SEVENTH TRUMPET-BLAST. (1) VISION 
OF THE STRONG ANGEL WITH THE 
LITTLE Book. 

I. Kal eldov GAdov ayyeAov iaxupov 
xth.| As the opening of the Seventh 
Seal was preceded by the double vision 
of c. vii., so the visions of cc. x., xi. are 
preparatory to the blowing of the last 
Trumpet. First the Seer sees an 
angel, not, as Primasius thinks, 
“Dominum Christum descendentem 
de caelo,” but an “angel” in the 
technical sense which is maintained 
throughout the book; “another angel,” 
i.e. not one of the Seven or of the Four 
(cf. vii. 2, xiv. 6, 15 ff.), remarkable for 
his strength (vy. 2, xviii. 21) coming 


down from heaven (xx. 1), clad in a 
cloud, the yehicle in which heavenly 
beings descend and ascend (Ps. ciii. 
(civ.) 3, Dan. vii 13, Acts 1 Off, 
1 Thess. iv. 17, Apoc. i. 7, Xi 12, xiv. 
14 ff.; for the acc. after wepiSeBX. see 
yli. 9, note). Upon his head is the 
rainbow (7 (pcs), not the emerald bow 
of ¢. iv. 3 (Tert. coron. 15), but the 
ordinary bow of many colours con- 
nected with the cloud (Gen. ix. I3 To 
Tofov prov tiOnus ev TH vehérn), and ais 
in this instance to the sunshine of the 
Angel’s face. To mpdc@mov avrod os 6 
WAvos recalls the description of the 
glorified Christ (i. 16), but does not 
serve to identify this angel with Him; 
cf. Mt. xiii. 43, Apoc. xviii. 1; nor can 
this be inferred from of r6des atrod ds 
oTvAot mvpes, notwithstanding that 
this description bears some resem- 
blance to i. 15 of modes adrod Gyoroe 
XaAKOALBava, ds €v Kapiv@ TeTUD@LENS. 
In orvAot wupds there is perhaps a 
reference to Exod. xiv. 19, 24 é&fpev 
b€ 6 ayyedos Tod Geod, eEmpev SE Kal 6 
aTvAos THS vepeAns...emeBrevrev Kupios 
..-€Y OTUA® Trupos Kal vedérns. The 
pillar-like extremities of the Angel’s 
form accord with the posture ascribed 
to him in @. 2. . 
2. Kal €ywv €v TH xeipl avTou BiBAa- 
ptd.oy nvewypevor | The description is 
continued in the nom., as if the Seer 
had written idob G\Xos ayy. icy. xata- 
Baiveav «th. The Angel’s hand grasped 
a small papyrus roll which lay open— 
a double contrast to the 8:8Xlov Kcare- 
odpay:cpévoy of c.y.1. The little open 
roll contained but a fragment cf the 
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great purpose which was in the Hand 
of God, a fragment ripe for revelation. 
BiBAapiduov is a diminutive of B.8dd- 
pov, With which may be compared 
@rapiov (Me. xiv. 47), matdapiov (Jo. vi. 
9), yuvackaprov (2 Tim. iii. 6); other 
forms are BiBridvoyv, BiBdrdaproy, cf. 
Pollux vii. 210: BiBdos, BiBrLov, BiB- 
Adpiov, mapa d€ *Apiotodavea BiBri- 
Saptov. Bi8Aapidvov seems to be found 
here only, and, as the app. crit. shews, 
it has given the scribes trouble. 

The Apocalyptist has in his mind 
Ezek. ii. 9 cai Sov, Kai iSovd yelp éxre- 
Tapevn mpos je, kal €v avtn Kepadrls Bu- 
BXiov: Kai aveiAnoev avtny évdToy euod. 

kat €6nxev Tov moda avrov Tov deEvov 
éni xtd.] The Angel’s posture denotes 
both his colossal size and his mission 
to the world: ‘sea and land’ is an O.T. 
formula for the totality of terrestrial 
things (Exod. xx. 4, 11, Ps. lxviii. (Ixix.) 
35). Sea and land offer an equally 
firm foothold to the servants of God 
(Me. vi. 48, note; Mt. xiv. 28 ff); the 
Angel plants his right foot on the 
sea, as if to defy its instability. The 
sea is ever present to the mind of the 
Seer (vy. 13, vii. 1 ff., viii. 8f., etc.); to 
the exile in Patmos there must have 
been a peculiar attraction in the 
thought of the strong Angel to whom 
the Aegean was as solid gr round. 

3. kat expagev porn peyddy KTAr.] 
Most things in the Apocalypse are on 
a great scale, and a gevy peyady Is 
common (e.g. i. 10, V. 2, 12, Vi. 10, Vil. 
2, 10, etc.); but the strength of this 
Angel’s voice is emphasized by the 
added metaphor aomep Aewv puKarat. 
Mvxacda, mugire, is used of a low deep 
sound like the lowing of the ox (Job 


a a \ > - > a 
ovv davn €k Tov ovpavod... 


Vi. 5 LXX., and an anonymous translator 
in 1 Regn. vi. 12), or the growl of 
thunder (Ar. nwb. 291); cf. Arethas: 
ov mpooduas emt A€ovtos 7) Oia TOU puKa- 
cba parr, emi Body yap paddov: the 
lion’s roar is more exactly expressed 
by wpvecOa (LXx., 1 Pet. v. 8 ds Aéwy 
@puomevos mepuratet) Or epevyerOat 
(Hos. xi. 10, Am. iii. 4), or Bpvxeuw, 
Bpvyac@a (Arethas, Phavorinus); but 
as Theocritus (xxvi. 21) has pdxnua 
Aeaiyns, it is possible that puxacba 
was so employed in Alexandrian Greek, 
The word may have been preferred 
here, to indicate that the voice of the 
Angel had not only volume, but depth, 
at once compelling attention and in- 
spiring awe. Itwas asignal rather than 
a message. No words were spoken, 
yet a reply was at once elicited. 

ore expakev, eAadnoay ai énra Bpovrat | 
AL é Bp. " clearly a recognized group, 
like ai énra exkhyoia, Ta énra tvev- 
pata, of émra ayyedo. But whereas 
other heptads are defined, the Seer 
does not stop to explain ‘the Seven 
Thunders, but assumes them to be 
known. No satisfactory explanation 
of the article has been given ; unless 
(Ziillig) it points back to the sevenfold 


mn Sip of Ps. xxix. which describes 
a thunderstorm upon the sea. The 
Thunders uttered their own (éaurév) 
voices, distinct from the Angel’s cry, 
and charged with a message intel- 
ligible (€\dAncav) to those who had 
ears to hear; cf. Ps. xix. 1, and the 
remarkable parallel in Jo. xii. 28 7A dev 
6 otv OxAos 
6 é€oTa@s Kat axovoas €heyev BpovTny 
yeyovevat: Gddot Edeyor "Ayyedos atta 
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e sy \ \ t - - \ ed ? / 
4 al éemta Bpovrat Tas E€auTwY Pwvas. 4kat oTE ENAAN- 


€ 2 \ / ot / Te 
Gav al exTa Bpovrat, nueAAov ypapev* Kal 1KOVTE 


2 - -~ / , A , 
pwvyiv €k Tov ovpavov Eéyoucay Copayicov a éAa- 


is coe \ y \ \ ek , 
a Anoav al é€7TTa Bpovrat, Kal br auTa yearns. 


\ 
SKal 


¢ # a F £ - > \ ~ / \ 
6 ayyeXos, ov Eldoy EoTwTa eri THS Gadacons Kal 


- ~ on \ ~ ~ \ \ > \ 
Emi THS YNS, pEv THY KElpa aVTOU THY deEvav €ls TOV 


3 at extra Bpoyrat] om a N* 1 4 7 18 arm | ras eavTww Pwvars & 7 g Byres” arm 


aeth 


4 ore]oca & 37 79 arm et quae Prim | Spovra:]+ras gwvas eavTww vg? harllips 


Haym | nueAXov ACQ min™*"] euehdov RP min?! Ar nfedov arm | ovpavou] pr eBdouov 
130 syré” | Aeyoucay]+por vgtle4e™ me | a] oca &| om exra 2° C | wy aura] pera 
Tavra I 10 12 17 37 49 79 91 96 Andr | ypayys] ypayers 7 28 98 ypages 1 10 17 36 
37 49 79 91 96+.avTa 130 = edov RCP min?! Andr Ar] idov AQ 7 14 (130) | om 


thy Sekvay A 1 36 vg syre* 


AeAaAnkev. In Aareiy havyy the ace. is 
that of ‘content’ (Blass, Gr. p. gof.); 
cf. xiii. 5 AaAody peyada, Heb. xii. 24 
KpeitToyv AaAovrTt. 

4. Kat 6re éAaAnoav...jpeddov ypa- 
dew] The Seer in his vision seems to 
be engaged in taking notes of what he 
sees and hears (i. 11, 19, ii 1, ete). 
He has understood the special (éavréy) 
utterance of the Thunders, and at 
once takes his papyrus-sheet and dips 
his reed pen into the inkhorn (2 Jo. 
12, 3 Jo. 13), intending to write them 
down, when a yoice from heaven (xiy. 
2, 13, xviii. 4) bids him refrain. The 
form jpeAXov occurs in Jo. iv. 47, xii. 
33, Xviii. 32, while on the other hand 
in Jo. vi. 6, Apoc. iii. 2, the best text 
has €ueAdov; see WH.” Notes, p. 169. 
°Ex rod ovpavod: Syr.£*- adds Mn mea 
=Tov €36du0v apparently, and this 
interesting reading is now supported 
by the Athos Ms. 130. 

oppayicoy...u7 avta ypans. Zp. 
is from Dan. xii. 4 xai ov, Aaa, 
odpaytcoy 76 8i8riov ews Karpov ourte- 
hetas(cf. 7b. viii. 26); but the application 
of the metaphor to unwritten utter- 
ances is a bold innoyation. M7 avra 
yoawns stands in sharp contrast with 
i. 19 ypavrov ody a etdes; the position 
of avta is emphatic, cf. x1. 2 wn adray 
petpjons. What the utterances were, 
or why they were not to be revealed, 


it is idle to enquire; but compare 
2 Cor. xii. 4 #xovcev Gppntra pyyata a 
ovk €£ov avépar@ Aakfjoa. As Arethas 
SayS: ypadew ro. mpodnAa Troveiy av- 
6paém0:s—to be forbidden to write 
was to be forbidden to communicate 
to the Church what he had heard. 
The Seers enforced reticence wit- 
nesses to the fragmentary character 
of even apocalyptic disclosures. The 
Seer himself received more than he 
was at liberty to communicate. He 
was conscious of haying passed through 
experiences which he could not recall 
or express, and he rightly interpreted 
his inability to put them on paper as 
equivalent to a prohibition. Such a 
revelation was, for all practical pur- 
poses, @ pyua appnrov. Cf. Origen in 
Joann. t. xiii. 5: c. Cels. vi. 6. 

5f. Kat 6 dyyedos ov eldov éctéta 
xth.] See v. 1, notes. The angel 
now speaks (r. 3) and answers the 
Seven Thunders by a solemn oath. 
But first he lifts up his hand to 
heaven, a gesture which in the O.T. 
accompanies an adjuration; cf. Deut. 
XXxli. 40 dpo (NWR) eis TOV ovpavoy 
THY XElpa pov, Kal Guodtpar THY SeEray 
pou kal €p® Zo eye eis Tov aldva (see 
Driver ad loc.). ’E€aipec or éxreivew 
Tv xetpais in fact frequently a synonym 
of duriva, see e.g. Gen. xiv. 22, Exod. 
vi. 8, Num. xiv. 30, Ez xx. 15, 28. 
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> / 6 \ sf > fad - 2 \ aA 
Ovpavov, “Kal WuooEV EV TH Covet els Tous atwvas 6 


a re ra) / \ \ \ a 
TOV Corer Os EKTLOEV TOY LILES Kal Ta eév aUTO 


ka THY yi Kal Ta év eure kal thy Oaracoay Kal 


Ta év auTn, Ot 


xpovos OUKETL éorat’ 


7aNN év Talis 7 


MEPs THS (GEE TOU éBdopou dyyedou, dTav peAAN 
cadriCev, kal éreNeoOy TO puaTHpLov TOU OEod, ws 


6 om ev X*Q min® me | om tw awywy I 12 47 arm Tov awyos me | om Kat Ty 


yw kata ev avrn Ar 12 | 0m Kar ryy ad. kat Ta ev avTn N* A 30 31 32 38 al syrs¥ 


arm Prim | ovxere eorac] ovk esrw &* 40 Me ovk eorau ere 1 79 non erit amplius vege 
7 0m THs pwvns syrs” | wehher 7 28 30 31 35 36 51 79 87 g1 98 | om Kat 10 17* 37 
49 91 94 96 veclefudemtol arm Ar Prim Haym | ereNec@n NACP min‘re40 me syrr] 


Tevec On (Q) 


I (7) 28 36 48 79 91 96 TeAeoOnoerae arm Ar? consummabitur vg finietur 


Prim | ws] 0 10 28 37 49 79 91 96 130 syré” arm 


The passage in the Seer’s mind is 
perhaps Dan. xii. 7 dace rhy dekcav 
avrov kal THY dpiorepay avrov eis Toy 
ovpavéy, Kat dmooev ev tO CavTs Tov 
On oprvew ev Arethas re- 
Soke? pév aveMAnvcrov eivat. 


aiova. 
marks : 
opyvew yap héyerar ‘kata Tivos, ovK 
‘év ru.” The phrase 6 (dy eis rovs 
aidvas Tay aidvey is frequent in koe 
Apocalypse (GETS p1VenO fee KVOC7). 
éxrigey TOV ab pduey KTA. 18 ines 
familiar formula (Exod. xx. 11, Ps. 
exly. (cxlvi.) 6, 2 Esdr. ix. 6), which 
increases the solemnity of the oath by 
rehearsing the visible proofs of the 
almighty power of God; cf. Gen. 
xiv. 22. On éxrioey see Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 284. 

bre xpovos ovKere €xtat] *Ourdery is 
followed by (1) the object of the 
appeal in the acc. (Jac. vy. 12) or 
governed by év (Mt. v. 34, 36, xxiii. 
16), «ts (Mt. v. 35), or xara (Heb. 
vi. 13, 16); (2) the contents of the 
oath, preceded by e? (Gen. xiv. 23, Ps. 
xciv. (xev.) 11), or recited with or 
without ére (Ps. cix. (cx.) 4, Me. vi. 23, 
xiv. 71). The Angel’s words were, 
Xpovos ouKérs écra: not ‘Time shall 
be no more’ (ovKérs Zora 6 xp.), as the 
ancient commentators for the most 
part interpret (e.g. Bede: “mutabilis 
saecularium temporum yarietas...ces- 
sabit”), but ‘there shall no more be 


Saks 


any interval of time, any further 
delay’: cf. Hab. ii. 3 (Heb. x. 37), 
epxomevos H&et kal ov pu) ypovion, and 
contrast Apoc. vi. 11 €ppéOn adrois tva 
dvaravoovrat ére xpovov. There may 
be an allusion to Dan. xii. 7, which 
foretells a cuvréheva. But how neces- 
sary so solemn an assurance became 
towards the end of the Apostolic age, 
when the early hopes of an immediate 
mapovoia had been dispersed, is clear 
from such a passage as 2 Pet. iii. 3 ff. 
eXevoovtar ém €axXdTwy TeY Nuepay 
€pmaikrat héyovres Ilovd eotiw 7 émay- 
yedia THs mapovoias avrod; cf. Le. 
xii. 45 éay O€ eimn 6 SodAos...Xpoviter 
6 KUptos frou Epxeo Gat, KTH. 

7. GAN éy Tals nuépats...Tod EBSdSpov 
ayyéXov kti.] ‘But, so far from further 
delays supervening, a8 soon as the 
days of the Seventh Trumpet have 
come, at the moment when the Seventh 
Angel is about to blow, then (for kai 
in apodosis, cf. WM. p. 546f.) the 
Secret of God is finished.’ The clause 
as a whole corrects the impression 
that ypovos ovkére €orat implies an 
immediate end. It will come in 
‘days’ which though future are so 
distinctly present to the mind of the 
speaker that he writes éreAéo 6 rather 
than redccOnoera (the aor. of antici- 
pation, WM. p. 346f,, cf. Burton, § 50). 

TO puotynpiov tov Oeod: cf. the 
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> / \ iy lan / \ / 
eunyyeAitev TOUS éavTod dovAouUs Tous mpodpnras. 


NeeeN / lon lon if - 
8 Skat 7 pwn nv nKovaa €K TOU ovpavov, madwv Nadov- 


yO a \ li e/ if a / 
cav pet éuov Kal Néyoucay” Yraye NaBe TO Bi GALov 


WWD / > ~ \ nr > / ant a 
TO HVEWYMEVOY EV TH XELPL TOU ayyeXOU TOV ETTWTOS 


a if \ > \ lod a 
g émi ths Oadacons Kat émi THs ys. 


9Kal amnrdOa 


\ Yi / vos lo / N 
pos TOV ayyeAov, Aeywv a’Tw Sodvai jot TO BiBrAa- 


pio.ov. 


\ / / \ , / \ 
Kal NEryEL MOL AaBe Kal KaTapaye AUTO, Kae 


7 evnyyedoaTo 10 12 17 19 26 28 37 49 79 91 96 | Tos eavrouv Sovdrois Tors Tpopn- 
Tats 1 28 79 97 arm Ar per servos suos prophetas vg (Prim) | rous rpogyras] pr kar & 
8 Kat n pwn nv nKovoa] Kat nKovca dwrnv 7 vg"? syrs¥ arm‘ | kar n dwv7...Aadovcay] 


Kae THY pwyny nkovoa Taw TOV NaouYTOS MET EMoU EK T. OUP. AEYouTaY 130 | Aaovca 
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minfre40 Ar | avewypevoy Q minPl430 Ar | ev ry xeupe] ex xeupos 36 de manu vg arm* 


Prim om C 


g om Kat amndOa...\aBe syr® | arndOa A] amndOov SCPQ min?! 


Andr Ar | dovvar] dos P 1 28 36 38 49 51 79 91 96 me | BiBdapidioy Act CP 1x 
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Synoptic phrase 76 p. tis Bacdelas 
rt. 6. (Me. iv. 11, note), and St Paul’s 
TO p. T. 6. (1 Cor. ii. 1, Col. ii. 2), or rod 
xpiorod (Col. iv. 3). The mystery of 
which mention is made here is perhaps 
wider than these, including the whole 
purpose of God in the evolution of 
human history. The whole is now at 
length complete; with éredéoOn cf. 
XV. I €reAéoOn 6 Oupos Tov Geov, XVii. 17 
aype teAeoOnoovrar of Aoyou Tov Geod. 
That a final and joyous clearing up of 
the problems of life should find a 
place in the last days was the Gospel 
of the prophets both Jewish and 
Christian (és evnyyeAuoer [6 beds] rods 
éavrov SovAovs tovs mpodpnras). For 
the phrase ‘ His servants the prophets’ 
see Am. iii. 7, Jer. vii. 25, xxv. 4, 
Apoe. i. 1, 3, xi. 18. The rare active 
evayyedifey occurs also in 1 Regn. 
xxxi. 9, 2 Regn. xvii. 19, Apoc. xiv. 
6; evayyeAiCecOai riva is frequent in 
St Luke, and is found also in Gal. i. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 12, but the usual construction 
is evayy. [edayyédrdy] tux (Blass, Gr. 
DawmcOuays 

. kal 9 horny ty ieovea xrhr.] 
Another example of mixed construc- 
tion: normally, the sentence would 


run either 7 evr ny fKovoa...madw 
eAadet...kar EXeyev OY THY paviy thy eK 
Tov ovpavov TaAw jNkovca Aadovoay KTA. 
(cf. app. crit.). The sense is clear; 
the same heavenly voice, which had 
bidden the Seer not to write the utter- 
ance of the Seven Thunders (v. 4), 
now bids him take the roll that lay 
open in the Angel’s hand (@. 2). Cf 
iy. I, note. 

9. kal amjdOa pos Tov ayyedov krX. | 
The Seer in his rapture quits his 
position at the door of heaven (iy. 1), 
and places himself before the great 
Angel whose feet rest on sea and land. 
On ama see WH.?, Notes, p. 171, 
W. Schm. p. 111. Aéywv aire dodvar 
‘telling (bidding) him to give’; ef. 
Acts xxi. 21 Yéyov jy) mepiréwve 
adrovs ra réxva. The Angel does not 
give the book, but invites the Seer to 
take it, and thus to shew at once his 
fitness for the task before him (cf. v. 
2 ff.), and his readiness to undertake 
it. The book did not need to be 
opened, like that which the Lamb 
had taken out of the Hand of God, 
nor were its contents to be read or 
published ; it was to be consumed by 
the Seer (on caradayeiy see Me. iv. 4, 
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Wikpavel Tov THY KotAlavy, AAN Ev TW TDTOMATL GoU 

/ \ / Ne, 

éoTat yAuku ws ped. "Kal EAKaBov TO BiBAapid.oy 10 

> 5 \ - / \ / 

€k THS YELPOS TOU ayyeNOUV Kal KaTEpayoy avTO, Kal 

Sy 2 Zz / / € , / Ne? Gi. ot 

nv EV TW TTOMATL frou ws MeAL YyAUKU* Kal OTE" Eda- 
Dey ? , € i? 11 \ / , 

yov avto, émxpavOy 4 KotNia pov. Kal A€youoty II 
~ / ~ ? \ a Ve sl: 

pot Act ce Tadw rpodnTevoa em! Naois Kat EOverw 

\ , \ ~ ~ 
Kal yAwooas Kat BaowWevow odXots. 
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note) ie. taken in and digested men- 
tally; cf. Primasius: “‘id est ‘in secretis 
recondi visceribus,’” and Arethas: 
Katapayeiv, tTouréotiv, é€y melpa Tov 
mpaypatos yeverOa. There is a clear 
reference to Hz. iii. 1, 3 kal eirev mpos 
pé Yie avOparov, karapaye THY kepadida 
tavTny...7 KolAla gov mAnaOnoerar THS 
kearidos ravrys Tis Sedopevns eis oé. 
kal &payov avtny, Kat eyéveto ev TO 
orépari pov ws pede yAvkdgtov. The 
Seer adds: kal mixpavet cov ty Kol- 
Aiav, and (y. 10) émixpavOn 7 KoiXla pov. 
The sweetness of the roll reminds 
the reader of Ps. xviii: (xix.) 10, II 
ta Kpivatra Kupiov...yAvx’tepa vrrep 
péXe Kal Knpiov, Cxviii. (Cxix.) 103 os 
yAukéa T@ Adpuyyi pov Ta eyed Gov, 
umep pede kal kK. TO oTOpari pov. The 
beauty of the revelation, the joy of 
insight and foresight which it afforded, 
the promise it held of greater joys to 
come, are well expressed by this 
metaphor: cf. Jer. xv. 16 gorau 6 Noyos 
gov épol eis evipoovyny kal xapay 
xapdias pov. But when the message 
has been digested, it has other and 
opposite effects—mxpavet cov tyy 
xotAlay (for this use of kovdla cf. Jo. 
vii. 38 morapol €k THs KotMias avrod 
pevoovra). Every revelation of God’s 
purposes, even though a mere frag- 
ment, a PiBrapidior, is ‘bitter-sweet,’ 
disclosing judgement as well as mercy. 


The Seer, if he would be admitted 
into a part of God’s secret, must be 
prepared for very mixed sensations; 
the first joy of fuller knowledge would 
be followed by sorrows deeper and 
more bitter than those of ordinary 


men. Of. Orig. philoc. v. 6. 
10. Kal €haBov ro BiBdapid.oy...Kat 


katrépayov xrd.] The Seer obeys, and 
the result is as the Angel had said. 
There is however an instructive change 
of order: the Angel’s words are mixpa- 
vet gov THY KowAiay add ev TS oTOpari 
gov é€ora, yuk; the Seer relating 
his experience naturally places first 
the sensation which was first in order 
of time. The remarkable variant éye- 
pic6n for émixpavbn is best explained 
as the first word of a gloss éyepicdn 
mexpias, accidentally transferred into 
the text from the margin or from 
a position over émixpayvén; the gloss 
itself may have been suggested by Job 
xxx. 19. Of. app. crit. 

II. kal A€yovoly jor Aci oe wad 
mpopyntevoa xtd.| Aéyouow is the 
plural of indefinite statement, nearly 
equivalent to eppé6,; whether the 
words come from the heavenly voice 
(wv. 4, 8), or from the Angel (e. 9), 
or from some unknown source, is not 
obvious or material. Aci ce xri. recalls 
the commission given to the prophets 
of Israel, especially to Jeremiah (i. 10 
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I *Kai €d00n pot KadXapos Gpotos paBdw, AEywv 


/ \ / \ -~ los \ \ 
"Eyepe kal ueTpnooy Tov vady Tov Geot Kai TO bvotac- 


XI 1 kadapos|]+xpvoovs me | Neywr] pr Kat ecornKer o ayyedos N°°* Q 10 14 34 35 
(36) 37 49 87 91 92.96 130 8yr* syré” arm Vict | eyecpar 1 alPlu Ar 


iSovd kabécraka oe onpepov emt €Ovn Kat 
Baotdelas, expifodv Kal KatacKamrety 
Kat amro\Nveuv kal avotxodopetv kal kaTa- 
gurevew) and Hzekiel (iv. 7 mpodr- 
revoets em avtny (2g. “lepovcadnp), 
vi. 2, xi. 4 et passim). The Seer of 
the Apocalypse, full of the bitterness 
of the roll which he has devoured, 
is now bound (de7) to prophesy again. 
After the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 15) a 
second mpopnreia will begin (xii. 1; 
see Introduction, c. iii.) in which the 
destinies of nations and their rulers 
will be yet more fully revealed. The 
Seer is not sent to prophesy in their 
presence (émi with gen., cf. Me. xiii. 9 
emt nyepover Kat Bacihéor otabjoec be), 
nor against them (é7i with acc., see 
Kz. /. c.), but simply with a view to 
their several cases (emt Naots xrA.). 
TloAAois emphasizes the greatness of 
the field. It is no one Empire or 
Emperor that is concerned in the 
prophecies of the second half of the 
Apocalypse; not merely Rome or Nero 
or Domitian, but a multitude of races, 
kingdoms, and crowned. heads. 

XI. 1—14. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
Sevento Trumpet. (2) M®AsuriIne 
THE TemMpLE. THe Hory Crry anp 
THE Two WITNESSES. 

I. kat €d6n poe kadapos ktA.] The 
Seer is no longer a mere witness ; the 
new inspiration imparted by the roll 
(x. 11) prompts him to take his place 
among the actors in the great drama. 
His part is to measure the Sanctuary, 
and for this end a reed is put into his 
hands. The conception is from Ezek. 
xl. 3,6 iSov dynp...kal ev tH xetpl av- 
Tov AY omapTtioy oikoddpewy Kal Kddapos 
pérpov...kat Sueuerpnoev TO aida THs 
muAns toov TS Kadapo: Cf. Zech. ii. 1 
(5)ff.: iSod aunp Kal ev rH yeupi adrod 
oxouvlov ye@perpiKov* Kal eira mpos 
avrév Ilod od mopevn; Kat elrev mpos 


pé Atawetpnoa thy lepovcaAnp. Apoc. 
xxi. 15 kat 6 addy per epod elyer 
féTpov KaXapov Xpvaovr, iva petpnon 
Thy modw. The xadrapos (Hzekiel’s 
1720 3?) is perhaps a cane of the 
Arundo donax which (Hastings iv. 
p. 212) grows in ‘immense brakes’ 
along the Jordan valley (cf. Mt. xi. 7), 
and often reaches the height of 15 
or 20 feet. Such a reed would be 
in strength and straightness dpovos 
paBd (Me. vi. 8), but far longer and 
therefore better fitted to take the 
measurements of a great building. 
Ezekiel’s reed was of six cubits, ie. 
about 9 feet (xl. 5, see A. B. Davidson 
ad loc.). 

Néyou "Eyetpe Kal pETpNOOV krA.] On 
éyeipe intrans. see Me. ii. 11, note. 
There is no need to ask with Andreas 
TOs yap 6 Kadapos auyxos dv edeyer ; 
or with Bp Chr. Wordsworth to 
understand by the reed the Canon 
of Holy Scripture regarded as the 
measure of human life. The speaker 
is the person who gaye the reed, and 
whose presence is implied in ¢666n. 
A heavenly sanctuary has been men- 
tioned in iii. 12, vil. 15; cf. xi. 19 6 
vaos Tov Oeod 6 ev ovpavo. But the 
sanctuary which is now to be measured 
is evidently on earth (cf. v. 2), and its 
form is suggested by the Temple of 
Jerusalem; it has an ‘outer court’ and 
is in ‘the Holy City’ At Jerusalem 
the Altar of Burnt-offering, which is 
probably meant by 7d Ovovacrypray, 
was in the Court of the Priests, while 
the worshippers filled the Court of 
the Israelites and the Court of the 
Women, so that the vads here must 
be taken to include the iepov, with the 
exception of the Court of the Gentiles. 
The Seer however has in view not the 
material Sanctuary, but the spiritual 
building of the Church; cf. 1 Cor. iii 
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16f., 2 Cor. vi. 16, Eph. ii. 21, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4. The measuring of the Sanctuary 
provides for its preservation from 
the general overthrow, and thus cor- 
responds with the sealing of the 
144,000, which preceded the seyenth 
seal-opening as the measuring pre- 
cedes the seventh trumpet-blast. Mé- 
Tpnogov...Tovs mpookvvovyras involves 
a zeugma; some such verb as kata- 
plOunoov must be mentally supplied 
(WM. p. 777). 

2. Kal Thy avAny thy €EwOev Tov vaov 
€xBare xrd.] The outer court is passed 
over and left to its fate. Solomon’s 
Temple had two courts (3 Regn. vi. 34 
(36) thy adAHy THy eowratny, Ezek. x. 5 
€ws Ths avAjs THs e&wtepas; but see 
Hastings, iv. 702), and so had Hzekiel’s 
(Ezek. xl. 17, 20); but in Herod’s 
Temple the inner court was divided 
into three spaces, from the last of 
which the outer court was parted by 
a barrier (rd pecorotyov rov dpaypod, 
Eph. ii. 15, where see Dean Robinson’s 
note) which might not be passed by a 
Gentile. The outer court was “given 
to the Gentiles” as an oikos mpowevyfs 
(Me. xi. 17), and the Lord taught that 
its sanctity was not impaired by their 
admission ; ; it was a true part of the 
iepov. Now, however, the Seer is di- 
rected to ‘ cast it out’ (€Ewbev = €Ew, as 
jn c. xiv. 20; cf. Blass, G7. p. 59), i-e. to 
exclude it from the vaos, though the 
other courts are included. It is to be 
“given to the Gentiles” in another 
sense, to be profaned and, with the 
rest of the Holy City, trodden under 
foot. If the vads represents the Church, 
the outer court is perhaps the rejected 


Synagogue ; as in ii. 9, iii. 9, the tables 
are turned, and while the Church fills 
the court of Israelites and worships at 
the Altar of the Cross (Heb. xiii. 10), 
Israel after the flesh is cast out (Mt. 
Vill. 12 of d€ viol ris Bacwdelas exBANOn- 
govrat) and delivered to the heathen. 
This interpretation of the outer court 
seems to have been in the mind of 
Andreas, though he obscures it by 
including the pagan world: jpeis de 
vouicopev vaoy Oeov THY exkAnolay mpoc- 
ayopeverOa...avrAny bé thy e&wrépav 
Thy Tov aricray eOydv Kat “lovdaiwy 
cvvaywynv. See Hort, Apoc. p. xxxif. 

kal THY TOA THY aylay TaTnooVoW 
xrA.] A reminiscence of Zech. xii. 3 
kal €orat ev TH Hepa ekeivy Onoopa. THY 
*IepovoaAnp AlOov Karamraroupevoy macw 
tois €Oveow. Dan. viil. 13 Th. éas more 
...T0 Gytov Kal 7 Svvapus ovvTratnOnoerat; 
Isa. lxiii. 18 (Aq.) dmevavriot judy Kare- 
matnoav TO ayiacpa cov. See also Ps. 
Ixxix. 1, Ps. Sol. vii. 2, xvii. 25, 1 Mace. 
iii. 45, 51. There is a yet nearer 
parallel in Le. xxi. 22 Iepovoadnp fora 
maroupéyvn v0 €bvav axpis ov mnpe- 
Odow kaipot eOvav. Thy modu riy ayiay 
comes perhaps from Dan. ix. 24 Th. 
Giza WY), but the phrase occurs also 
in 2 Esdr. xxi. 1, Isa. xlviii. 2, lit 1, 
Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53, In Apoc. xxi ar 
xxii. 19 it is applied to the ideal City 
of God, but here, as the context shews, 
it stands for the Jewish polity, as the 
outer court of the Temple for the 
Jewish faith and worship. 

pijvas reaoepdkovra kat dvo} This limit 
of time is derived from Dan. vii. 25 Th., 
xii. 7 €ws Katpod Kal Kaipov Kal ye tutov 
katpov, i.e. 3 years or 42 months, the 
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duration of the sufferings of the Jews 
under Antiochus, whether we reckon 
from June 168 to Dec. 165, or from 
Dec. 168 to the middle of 164; see 
Driver adloc. The same limit is given 
under various terms in Apoc. xi. 3, 
xii. 6 (1260 days), xii. 14 (“a time and 
times and half a time,” as in Daniel), 
xi. 2, xiii. 5 (42 months). By com- 
paring these passages with the present 
context we get the equation: the du- 
ration of the triumph of the Gentiles 
=the duration of the prophesying of 
the Two Witnesses, =the duration of 
the Woman’s sojourn in the wilderness. 
The time-limit serves of course no fur- 
ther purpose than to synchronize the 
several periods, and to compare them 
with the greatest crisis through which 
the Jewish people passed between the 
Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem. In 
this place it suggests that as the Syrian 
domination yielded at last to the faith 
and courage of the Maccabees, so when 
the appointed time has come the 
Jewish people may be emancipated 
from Gentile oppression, and restored 
to the unity of the people of God. 
The words have a special interest 
in view of the recrudescence of Anti- 
Semitism. 

kat ddc@ Tots ducly papruaty pov 
krA.| The Speaker is Christ (cf. ii. 13, 
xxi. 6) or His Angel-representative 
(xxii. 7, 12 ff.). Adcw...cai mpodpnrev- 
covaw=Se8c0@ avrois mpopnrevew or 
iva mpopyntevowor (Delitzsch, N31... 
483))). Neither Moses and Elijah, 
nor Elijah and Elisha, nor Enoch and 
Elijah (Tert. anim. 50, Hipp., ed. Lag., 
p. 21, Hier. ep. 59. 3; see Arethas, 
ad loc. Néeyos dé péperat €x mrapadicews 
goirav tH éxkAnoia amapatpéertas Kal 
avrov [sc. rov ‘Evay] ew pera HAiov 


Tov GeaBirov, and Thilo, cod. apocr. 
N. T., p. 765 ff.; cf. Bousset, Der 
Antichrist, p. 134 ff.) can exhaust the 
meaning of the two witnesses who 
prophesy through the whole period 
of Gentile domination, though, as the 
sequel shews (vv. 5, 6), the first pair 
at least are in the mind of the writer, 
suggested doubtless by Mal. iv. 4, 6, 
and by the vision of the Transfigura- 
tion (Me. ix. 4). Nor again can such 
allegorical interpretations as the Law 
and the Prophets, the Law and the 
Gospel, the Old Testament and the 
New, be maintained in view of all 
that follows. Rather the witnesses 
represent the Church in her function 
of witness-bearing (Acts i. 8 éoecdé 
pou pdptupes...ews eaydrou Ths yijs); 
her testimony is symbolized by too 
witnesses, partly in reference to the 
well-known law of Deut. xix. 15 (émt 
oropatos Svo paptupay...cTyoerat mav 
pjua, cf. Jo, vill. 17 €v TG vopw dé ro 
Upetep@ yeypamrat dre dvo avOparav 7 
peaptupia adnOns ect), partly in order 
to correspond with the imagery of 
Zechariah iy. 2 ff., about to be cited; 
or, as Primasius says, they may repre- 
sent the Church in both stages of her 
career, “ecclesia duobus testamentis 
praedicans et prophetans.” The wit- 
ness of the Church, borne by her 
martyrs and confessors, her saints 
and doctors, and by the words and 
lives of all in whom Christ lives and 
speaks, is one continual prophecy (cf. 
xix. 10 7 yap paprupia rod "Incod 
eoTw TO mvevpa THS Tpopyretas), lasting 
throughout the 1260 days of the 
triumph of heathendom. Her wit- 
nesses are clad in sackcloth (for the 
construction see x. I), a reference 
perhaps to the rough costume worn 
by ancient prophets; cf. 4 Regn. i. 8 
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(drnv Sepparivny mepreCwopevos, Zech. 
XUl. 4 évdvcovrar Séppiy rprxivny, Isa. 
XX. 2 GpeNe Tov oakkoy aro THs dapvos 
cov, and see Me. i. 6, note. But zepi- 
BeBd. oaxkovs has a special appro- 
priateness in its present connexion ; 
the sackcloth dress indicates that the 
attitude of the Church during the pre- 
valence of paganism, if not to the end 
of her course on earth (Me. ii. 20), 
must needs be penitential and not 
triumphant ; cf. Jonah iii. 6, 8 mepse- 
Badovto cakkovs of avOpwrot, Mt. xi. 21 
mada. ay ev oakkm...uetevonoar. Cf. 
Bede: “saccis amicti, id est in exo- 
mologesi constituti.” On the readings 
mepiBeBAnuevos, tepi3eSAnpévous, See 
WH.2, Notes, p. 138. 

4. ovroi eiow ai dvo éata xrA.] After 
Zech. iv. 2 f., 14 id0d Avyvia ypvo7n dAn 
...kat Ovo €Aaia émava avrTijs...ovrot 
oi dvo viol THs muotnTos mapectyiKacw 
Kupl@ maons ths yjs. In Zechariah 
the Avxvia is Israel, and the two olive 
trees which feed it are either the 
priesthood and the royal house, re- 
presented by Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
or, aS some suppose, certain heavenly 
ministries through which the Spirit 
was poured upon the nation. The 
Apocalyptist adopts so much of this 
as lends itself to his purpose. He has 
already likened the seven Churches to 
Avxviae (i. 12, 20); from another point 
of view the whole Church is a single 
Avyvia, fed by those of its members 
who are specially set apart to be 


Christ’s witnesses. These, if faithful, 
carry with them the oil of the Spirit, 
which keeps alive the light of life (ef. 
Mt. xxv. 4, Rom. xi. 17). They stand 
before the Lord of the earth, living in 
His Presence, and ministering to Him 
by their confession of His Christ. 

Al...€or@res: in €or. the thought of 
the writer goes back to otroz, ie. of 
Ovo pdptupes, and, full of his great 
conception, he is indifferent to the 
demands of grammar. 

5. xalel tis OeAnon adrovs dducjoa 
xta.] To kill God’s witnesses is im- 
possible, so long as their witness is 
unfulfilled; those who attempt it bring 
destruction upon themselves. There 
is an allusion to Elijah’s treatment of 
Ahaziah’s messengers (2 Kings i. 10 ff., 
cf. Le. ix. 54), but as usual the details 
are modified; the fire comes not from 
heaven but out of the mouths of the 
witnesses (cf. i. 16, ii. 16, ix. 17), i.e. the 
witnesses slay their enemies by the 
fire of the word which they utter ; cf. 
Jer. v. 14 déwxa tovs Adyous prov eis TO 
oropa Gov Tp kal Tov Aady ToUTOY EvAa, 
Kal karapayerat avrovs. Sir. xlviii. 1 
kat avéotn HAlas mpoprrns ws mip, Kat 
6 Adyos avTov ws Napmas exalero. Vic- 
torinus rightly: “ignem...potestatem 
verbi dicit.” Bede thinks of the 
Christian revenge inculcated in Rom. 
xii. 20 (dvOpaxas mupos owpevoes eri 
Thy Kepadny avrod). 

For et ris OeAnon see WM. p. 368; 
Blass, Gr. p. 216; other exx. of e 
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with the subj. may be found in 
Le. ix. 13, 1 Cor. xiv. 5. If deAjon 
differs in meaning from 6ede (see 
app. crit.) the former must be held 
to state a hypothetical case, whilst 
the latter posits the 6éAnous as a fact. 
For 6é\ew ‘to be minded’ see the in- 
teresting parallel in Le. xiii. 31 “Hpwéns 
Oédeu oe arroxteivat. OvTas (SC. TO Fup!) 
det drroxravOnvaz, ‘he is destined to be 
slain in this manner’; cf. xiii. 10 det 
avroy év payaipn dmoxtavénva On 
adixeiy see li. 11, note. 

6. obroe €yovow thy e€ovoiay krh.] 
Another reference to Elijah, the re- 
presentative of O.T. prophecy. In 
1 Kings xvii. 1 the drought pro- 
claimed by Elijah is for ‘these years’ 
(nbNT Dw, LXX. Ta éry Tada), i.e.for 


an indefinite ee of years beginning 
with the date of the prophecy. <Ac- 
cording to Menander, cited by Jo- 
sephus (antt. viii. 13. 2), the period was 
actually one full year; see Burney ad 
loc. But a tradition adopted in Lc. iy. 
25 (€kAetc On 6 ovpavos érn Tpia Kal phvas 
éé) and Jace. y. 17 (ovK €Bpebev ent TIS 
yijs €viautovs Tpets Kal pnvas €&), made 
the length of the great drought cor- 
respond with that of the Syrian domi- 
nation; and this agrees with the 
Apocalyptist’s scheme of things, for 
according to v. 3 the days of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying are 1260, ie. 34 
years. Tnv eEovciay, the power exer- 
cised by Elijah and now revived in the 
case of the two witnesses. KAedew rov 
ovpavoy occurs elsewhere in this con- 
nexion only in Le. le. “Yeros Bpéxer is 


unusual; the customary phrase is 6 
Geos Bpéxer verov (Joel ii. 23), 6 Oeds 
Bpéxer (Gen. ii. 5, Mt. v. 45), or simply 
Bpéxee (Jac. Zc.). Upognreia is here 
the execution of the prophetic office, 
as in 2 Esdr. vi. 13 éy mpod7reia 
‘Ayyalov tod mpodyjrov cat Zaxapiov ; 
more usually the noun denotes either 
the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xii. 10), 
or a particular prophecy or collec- 
tion of prophecies (Apoc. i. 3, xxii 
7 ff.). 

kat eEovciay éxovow eri trav vdarov] 
Reference is now made to Moses, the 
other prototype of the Church’s wit- 
nesses. Like Moses in Egypt, they 
can inflict plagues. The first of the 
Egyptian plagues has been already in- 
troduced into the scenery of the Third 
Trumpet (viii. 8), but less precisely ; 
here otpépew aura (sc. Ta vdara) eis 
aiva answers to Exod. vii. 20 1357°} 


DI... DDT-23, cf. Ps. civ. (ey.) 29 
peréotpeyer ta vata a’tay eis aipa. 
Taragéa...€v maon mArry7 comes from 
1 Regn. iv. 8, where the Philistines ex- 
claim, Otro: of Geot of maraéavtes Thy 
Atyurtov ev macy mAnyy. “Ocaxis éay 
deAjnowow carries the power given to 
the Church far beyond that exercised 
by Moses, who received an express 
command before he inflicted a plague. 
The éefovcia committed to the wit- 
nesses of Christ has no bounds but 
those which are imposed by their own 
want of faith; cf. Me. xi. 23, note; 
Jo. XV. 7 €ay peivnte ev éuol...0 éay 
O&dnre aitnoacbe Kat yevnoerat vyiv. 
The general sense of the verse is well 
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given in Jac. y. 17 moAdv loxver dénors 
Otkaiov évepyoupévn. 

7. kal drav teAéowow THY paptupiay 
avtayv xrd.] The witnesses are im- 
mortal for so long a time only as their 
allotted term of office lasts; when 
they have delivered their message, 
their immunity from danger ceases, 
and they are at the mercy of their 
enemies. These are represented by 
TO Anpiov ro avaBaivov ex Tis dBvocou. 
Of the Abyss we have heard in c. ix. 
1 ff., but hitherto no mention has been 
made of a Wild Beast: there have 
been ¢éa, but there has been no @npior, 
nor is there any further reference to 
one until we reach c. xiii. 1. Yet the 
article (ro 6.) assumes that this Wild 
Beast which comes up from the Abyss 
is a figure already familiar to the 
reader. Perhaps it points back to 
Dan. vii. 3 Th. réscepa Onpia peyada 
aveBawev é« tis Oadacons, the Apoca- 
lyptist mentally merging the four in 
one, or fixing hisattention on the fourth 
(ib. 7£., 20f.), while for the sea he sub- 
stitutes the Abyss (cf. Deut. xxx. 13 
with Rom. x. 7, and the note on c. ix. 1). 
In Daniel the 6npia are earthly king- 
doms or empires (Dan. vii. 17), which 
are contrasted with the Kingdom of 
the Saints (vy. 18, 27). A similar 
interpretation may be provisionally 
adopted here. This @npiov from the 
Abyss is clearly a power of imperial 
magnitude and great strength which 
derives its origin from beneath, and 
opposes itself to Christ’s witnesses. 
The ancient commentators identify 


this power with the Antichrist (cf. 
Andreas: ro @npiov, dndady 6 avri- 
xptoros, and so Arethas). For a fuller 
discussion of the symbol see notes on 
Cc. Xili. 1, xvii. 8. 

The Wild Beast prevails over the 
Witnesses; cf. Dan. vii. 21 Th. 7d 
képas ékelvo ,emoiee moAepoy jieTa 
(Ov a7? 71D) TOV aylwr, Kal icxv- 
aev mpos avrovs. The Seer anticipates 
a struggle between the Church and 
the whole power of the Roman Em- 
pire; he foresees that the troubles 
which began under Nero and Dom- 
itian will end in such a conflict as 
was actually brought about under 
Decius and in the last persecution 
under Diocletian. But his words cover 
in effect all the martyrdoms and mas- 
sacres of history in which brute force 
has seemed to triumph over truth and 
righteousness. 

8. kal TO mra@pa avray ent ris 
matetas xtA.] ‘Their corpses (for 
ntopua, cadaver, see Jud. xiv. 8, Hz. vi. 
5 (A), Me. vi. 29, xv. 45 (notes), and 
for the collective sing., ef. Gen. xlviii. 
12, Ley. x. 6, Jud. xiii. 20, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 83) lie on the open street (rijs 
mAaretas, Cf. cc. XXi. 21, Xxii. 2) of the 
Great City.” With the sentiment of 
his race the Seer strongly resents the 
indignities offered to the bodies of 
the martyrs; cf. Ps. xxix. 2f, Tob. i. 
ries JL, Sab, 

The Great City is defined as “one 
which (jris) in the language of mys- 
tery or of prophecy (mvevjarikds, cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 13 (cod. B) rvevparikas mvev- 
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patika ouyKpivovtes, X. 3 mvevpaTiKoY 
Bpopa, and contrast capkixds in Justin, 
dial. 14) is called ‘Sodom’ and 
‘Egypt’.” The name of Sodom is 
given to Judah in its worst days (Isa. 
i. Of. ws Sodoma ay éeyevnOnpev... 
apxovres Todopwv...kads Topuoppas, cf. 
Ez. xvi. 46, 55 1) aden cov...2ddoua) 
and suggests at once moral degrada- 
tion and utter ruin. Egypt, the 
‘house of bondage,’ though not applied 
in the O.T. to Jerusalem or the Jewish 
people, ig an obvious symbol of op- 
pression and slavery. That Jerusalem 
is intended here seems to follow from 
émov kat xrA.3 in the latter half of the 
book the ‘Great City’ is Babylon (xvi. 
19, xvii. 18, xviii. Io ff.), but the epithet 
7 peyaAn is one which a Jew might not 
unnaturally give to the capital of his 
native land (cf. Orac. Sibyll. v. 154, 
226, 413); even pagan writers extol its 
size (Appian, Syr. 50 peyiorn modus 
*IepocoAvpa). But if Jerusalem is in 
the Seer’s thoughts, it is Jerusalem 
no longer regarded as the Holy City, 
but as given over to heathendom (. 2), 
and thus for the time representing the 
world. The measured Sanctuary re- 
mains in its midst, an impregnable 
fortress, but the Witnesses go out into 
the street where the power of the 
Beast is supreme, and there, after a 
while, they meet their fate. In the 
ultimate meaning of the symbols, the 
City is doubtless not Jerusalem, but 
Rome, the persecutor of the Saints, 
the mystic Sodom and Egypt of the 


early centuries, where Christ was cru- 
cified afresh in His Saints. But this 
line of thought has not yet come into 
view ; for the present, Jerusalem, the 
city of the Crucifixion and of the 
earliest Christian martyrdoms, by a 
strange irony represents the antagonist 
of the civitas Dei. 

"Orov kal 6 Kiptos avTay éearavpebn 
recalls the saying of Jo. xv. 20 ov« 
éoriv Sovdos peiCwy Tov Kupiov avTov: et 
ewe eOiw€av, kal vuas dudEovow. 

g. Kat Brerovow ex Tav Kady kal 
gpudov xrr.] Men of all races and 
nationalities (cf. v. 9, vil.9; on this use 
of éx see Blass, Gr. p. 97, who compares 
it with a similar use of }!>) gaze at the 
spectacle, which lasts 34 days—as 
many days as the years of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying—a short triumph 
in point of fact, but long enough to 
bear the semblance of being complete 
and final. The delight of the spec- 
tators is represented as at once 
fiendish and childish ; they not only 
leave the bodies without burial, but 
refuse to permit the friends of the 
martyrs to bury them (cf. Tobit i. 
18 ff.). Further, they celebrate their 
victory by keeping holiday and ex- 
changing gifts. The words depict the 
hatred entertained for the Christians 
by the pagan majority, and the joy 
with which edicts against them would 
be received. 

Ta mroépara: the plural is used in 
reference to the burial of the bodies, 
in which separate treatment would be 
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necessary ; contrast ro mropa (v. 8, 
note). For the form ddiovow cf. 
Me. i. 34, xi. 25; and for aduevat, 
sinere, see Jo. xi. 44, 48, xii. 7, 
XVili. 8. 

Io. kal of Karotkovytes emt THs yis 
xaipovow xrd.} The non-Christian 
world—an Apocalyptic formula, cf. 111. 
10, Vi. 10, Vill. 13, xiii. 8, 12, 14, xvii. 2, 
8—shew their joy at the overthrow of 
the Witnesses after the customary 
manner, keeping holiday (evppaiver Oa, 
used specially of ‘good cheer’ and the 
mirth which it induces ; cf. Le. xii. 19 
aye mie evdppaivor, tb. xv. 23 ff, xvi. 
19), and sending portions from their 
own table to friends or to poorer 
neighbours (2 Esdr. xviii. 10 payere 
...TLETE,..aTOgTEIAaTE pepida Tots U1) 
exovow, tb, 12 dmooréhdew pepidas kal 
moijoa evppocvyny peyarny 3 Esth. ix. 
22 e€amooréAdovrtas pepidas Tois pirors 
Kal Tols mrwyots). The cause of joy 
was not so much the death of the 
Witnesses as the relief which the 
cessation of their testimony afforded ; 
“the two prophets (cf. v. 3 mpopnrev- 
covcwy) tortured” the world by setting 
men’s consciences at work; cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 17, xxi. 20, Mc. vi. 20, Apoc. ix. 
sf. note. Such asense of relief is not 
seldom felt by bad men when a 
preacher of righteousness or a signal 
example of goodness is removed, 


though good breeding may prevent 
outward manifestation of joy; cf. 
Bede: “quoties affliguntur iusti ex- 
sultant iniusti.” On Bacavitew see 
¢. ix. 5, note. 

II. kal pera Tas Tpeis nuépas Kal 
jyiov xth.]| The exultation of the 
pagan world will be shortened ; when 
the 34 days are over, the Witnesses 
return to life. The Seer has in mind 
Hz. xxxvii. 10 kal eiondOev eis avrods Td 
mvevdpa(A, mv. Cons) kal €Cnoay, Kal €otn- 
gay ert Tov Today avTay: he sees the 
Church of the martyrs recovering her- 
self from the effects of an age of per- 
secution, as Ezekiel had seen new life 
infused into a dead Israel. Compare 
also 4 Regn. xiii. 21 e(noev cat avéorn 
émt trovs todas avrov. Tvetpa (a7s, 
Om 99 (Gen. vi. 17, vii. 15, 22), the 
respiration of animal life, in this case 
proceeding directly ‘from God.’ With 
elanjdOev ev avtois cf. Le. ix. 46, and 
Blass, Gr. p. 130. 

Kat oBos péyas erérecev emi (Exod. 
xy. 16, Ps. liv. (lv.) 5, 2 Esdr. xvi. 16; 
in N.T., Le. 1. 12, Acts xix. 17) rovs 
Gewpovvras avrovs: the spectators were 
panic-stricken. Hach unexpected re- 
vival of the Church after an edict 
aimed at her extinction would strike 
dismay into the hearts of the perse- 
cutors, for it was manifestly é« rov 
Geov. 
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12. kal jKovoav hovijs weyaAns KTA.| 
The resurrection of the Witnesses is 
followed, as their Lord’s (v. 8) had 
been, by an ascension into heaven in a 
cloud. But whereas none saw the 
Lord rise from the dead, and His 
Ascension was witnessed only by a few 
(Acts i. 9 BAerovtav a’tady sc. Tov 
amocroA@v), His witnesses rise and 
ascend in full view of their enemies 
(€Oeadpnoayv avtovs of €xOpot atray, cf. 
t. Il rovs Oewpotyras avrovs); their 
triumph is celebrated openly. This 
predicted exaltation of the martyrs 
and saints will find its fulfilment in 
the rapture which St Paul foresees 
(1 Thess. iv. 17 dua ody avrois dpmayn- 
copeba ev vedéhais cis araytnoww Tov 
kupiov eis aépa). But meanwhile it 
has been partly anticipated in the 
sight of the world by the tribute paid 
to the victims of a persecution, some- 
times within a few years after their 
dishonour and death. Quite early in 
the history of the Church festivals 
were instituted in honour of the 
martyrs, martyria erected at their 
tombs, basilicas dedicated to their 
memory, their names were inserted 
in the diptychs and recited at the 
Christian sacrifice; and the later pro- 
cesses of canonization and invocation 
were at least an endeavour to do 
honour to those who had witnessed to 
Christ at the cost of their lives. In 
the popular esteem the Church’s 


earlier witnesses were erected into 
a new Olympus; paganism saw the 
men it had hated and killed called up 
to heaven before its eyes. Thus if 
the full realization of the Seer’s vision 
is still in the future, it found a partial 
accomplishment even before the age 
of persecution ceased. For dec 
‘hither’ (Syr.s™ «<s\\) ef. ¢. iv. 1. Ev 
Th vedédAn: the cloud already asso- 
ciated with ascension into heaven in 
the Master’s case (Acts i. 9). The 
Seer may also have in view the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah (Sir. 
MO TG SMR DADL Gh oelbbE. IAL POR GL & 
note). 

13. kal ev éxeivn TH Opa eyévero 
cetopos peyas ktA.| Earthquake (in 
the first century a too familiar ex- 
perience of the Asiatic towns) is in 
the Prophets a constantsymbol of great 
upheavals in the social or spiritual 
order; see Hz. xxxvii. 7, xxxviii. 19, 
Hagg. ii. 6 (cf. Heb. xii. 26f.), Me. xiii. 
8, Apoc. xvi. 18. Here it seems to in- 
dicate the breaking up of the old 
pagan life which would follow thie 
foreseen victory of the faith. The 
prophecy clothes itself in language 
borrowed from the well-known phe- 
nomena of a physical upheaval. To 
d€xaroy, xtAuades Enra, are conventional 
numbers like 76 rpiroy in viii 7—12, 
and the dadexa yiArddes of every tribe 
in Israel. But there is a studied 
moderation in the present figures; 
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that but a tenth part of the great city 
should be overthrown and but 7000 
souls should perish out of a population 
of at least 100,000 (cf. Jos. c. Apion. 
i. 22) indicates that the disaster was 
to be partial and ordinary. 

-Ovopata avOpereay, i.e. dvOpwror, 
‘persons’: ef. ili. 4, note; to the ex- 
amples of this use of dvoza given by 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 196 f,, 
may now be added one published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in the Tebtunis 
Papyri, 24. 65. "Edwxav ddfav 16 
6a tdv ovpavdv: they glorified the 
True God by confessing their sin in 
having forsaken Him for idols ; Jos. 
vii. 19 dds 8dfav onpepov T@ Kuplo 
Od “Iopand, kat Sos Thy e£opoddynow. 
The phrase 6 Oeds trav ovpavay (AN 
NDv) is from Daniel (e.g. ii. 18 f., 
Th. ive 20°( 38) ef, ix’; seo. Driver, 
Daniel, p. 23), and reminds the reader 
that the Church was suffering, as Israel 
suffered during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, from a predominant and trucu- 
lent heathenism. The ‘God of heaven’ 
(2 Esdr. v. 12, vi. 10, xii. 4) is the in- 
visible God of Jewish and Christian 
Monotheism, the “caeli numen” of 
Juv. xiv. 97 (see Mayor’s note), as 
contrasted with the ‘gods many’ 
whose images were to be seen in the 
pagan temples. In the end the Seer 
foresees a general movement towards 
Christianity, induced by fear or 


despair (of Aourol udoBou eyévorto, 
cf. Acts xxiv. 24 f.)—a_ prediction 
fulfilled more than once in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

14. 7 ovat 7 Sevtépa ander Sov 
xtA.] See ix. 12, note. The Second 
Woe is the Sixth Trumpet, with the 
two episodes (x. I—xi. 13) appended 
to it. The Seventh Trumpet—y7 ovai 7 
tpitn—is now to follow without further 
delay. For ¢pyecOa rayv see ii. 16, 
lil. 11, xxii. 7, 12, 20; it seems always 
to refer, more or less directly, to the 
Parousia or to events leading up 
to it. 

15s—19. Tue SeventH TRumpxt- 
BLAST OR THIRD Wor. 

15. Kal 6 €Bdopos ayyedos eoddmicev 
xtd.] There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the result of the opening of the 
Seventh Seal, and that of the blowing 
of the Seventh Trumpet. In the former 
case there was silence in Heaven; now 
there are ‘great voices’; and the Seer 
can hear and write down what they say. 
The voices may be those of the (ga 
(ef. vi. I 13) 5 7) who represent Creation 
and rejoice in the subjection of the 
cosmos to their Lord and His Christ. 
Aéyovres, i.e. the persons or personifi- 
cations from whom the voices come ; 
ef. ix. 13, note. @wval...ev ré ovpara: 
“this knowledge at present is wholly 
in heaven...not manifested yet to the 
creation, but to be wrought out” 
(Benson). 
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eyévero 1) BagiAeia Tod Kogpov KTA.] 
“The kingdom of the world has become 
(for the aor. cf. Le. xix. 9) our Lord’s 
and His Anointed’s.” The words sug- 
gest the vision of a world-empire, once 
dominated by an usurping power, 
which has now at length passed into 
the hands of its true Owner and Im- 
perator; cf. Mt. iv. 8, 9, Jo. xiv. 30, 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12. The world-long 
struggle which will end in this transfer 
is described in Ps, ii. (ef. Acts iv. 26), 
which yields the phrase 6 kvpios kal o 
ypeoros avrod, Dan. vii. 13 ff, 22 ff. ; 
and the magnificent issue is celebrated 
again in Apoc. xii. 10, xix. 6, 16. ‘O 
Kupios nay is here plainly not the 
Son, but the Father; the speakers are 
representatives of Creation, not of the 
Church, and the Lord of the Church 
is from their point of view not the 
Lord, but “the Lord’s Christ” (Le. ii. 
26, ix. 20), an O.T. phrase for the 
anointed King of the theocracy. Kai 
BaotXevoe eis Tovs aidvas TOY aidvey : 
not BaowWevoovory, for the rule of God 
and of Christ is one, and the King- 
dom of the Son will ultimately be 
merged in the Reign of God (1 Cor. 
xy. 27). That Reign is perennial; no 
age will see its end (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 
28), and the Son’s re-delivery of His 


mediatorial power to the Father does 
not exclude Him from sharing the 
Father’s kingdom ; against the per- 
version of the Pauline teaching by 
Marcellus the Church was able to cite 
Le. i. 33 tis Bacidelas atdrod ovk gota 
rédos: see Robertson, Regnum Dei, 
p. 51 ff 

16. Kat of etkoot Téocapes mpecBu- 
tepot of xtA.] The Elders take up the 
witness of the (ga (if we may assume 
that they are the speakers in @. 15), as 
they do in iv. 9 ff Ordinarily the 
Elders are seated (xaOrpevor) even in 
the Divine Presence on thrones which 
surround the central Throne (iy. 4), for 
the Church is the ovvdpovos of the In- 
carnate Son Who is the ovvOpovos of 
the Father (iii. 21); but they prostrate 
themselves at every act of adoration 
(iv. 10, v. 8, 14, xix. 4). With emt ra 
mpoowrma autay cf. c. Vil. 11, where the 
same prostration is ascribed to the 
Angels. The Angels and the Church, 
as creatures, share a common worship. 

17. evxaptototpev cot, Kupie 6 Beds 
xrA.] The Elders represent the Church 
in her great function of evyapioria. 
On Kupte 6 6. 6 mavtoxparwp, “Lord 
God of Sabaoth,” see ce. i. 8, iv. 8; and 
On 6 ov kal o vy, i. 4, 8, iv. 8. Here, 
and again in xvi. 5, 6 épydopevos is 
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omitted, since the future does not fall 
within the scope of the passage. EiAn- 
cbas...kal €Bacidevoas, “Thou hast 
assumed Thy power, and didst begin 
Thy reign”; with ¢Bacidevaas cf. v.15 
éyevero 7 Bactdreia. For this combi- 
nation of tenses see iii. 3 «fA. Kal 
nkovoas, V. 7 HAOev Kal etAner, Vili. 5 
elAndev...kat eyeutoev...kat —Badrev; and 
with BaovAevery in this sense cf. 2 Regn. 
XY. IO BeBaoirevxev Bactrevs "ABeooa- 
Adp ev XeBpav, Ps. xcii. (xciii.) 1 Kdpuos 
€Bacidevoev (121). 
tiv peyadnv, not the normal exercise 
of the Divine power, but that final and 
overwhelming display to which all 
prophecy points. Compare and con- 
trast Acts viii. 10 7 dvvapyis Tot Beod 7 
kadoupéevn peyadn. 

18. kal ra €Ovn w&pyicOnoay xrr.] 
Ps. ii. is still in view, cf. vv. 1, 5 wa ri 
eppvatayv (1027) €Ovn, Kal Naot ewedeTy- 
cay Kevd; ...TOTe Nadjoet TPOs avTous 
év épyq avrov, and xceviii. (xcix.) I 
-Kupwos €Bacidevoer, dpyiCerOwoar daoi. 
In Acts iv. 25 ff., Ps. ii. 1 f. is inter- 
preted by the Church of Jerusalem in 
reference to the treatment of Christ 
by Antipas and Pontius Pilate (cuvny- 
Onoav yap er” adnGeias ev Th WOdEL TA’TH 
emi rov aytoy matdagov Inoobr... Hpddns 
re kat [ovrios Tetharos avy €Ovecw kal 
Aaois "Iopaynd): with a wider outlook 
the Seer of the Apocalypse sees in it 
the nostility of the world against the 
Church. ’QpyicOncav...n dpyn cov; 
the futile violence of men is answered 
by the effective judgements of God. 
*HAdev 1) Opyy cov kal 6 Katpos krh.; the 


, , 
Thy dvvaplivy cov 


18 wpyic8n N* | 


dies trae is imagined as already come, 
and is seen to coincide with the Resur- 
rection and the Judgement. With 6 
kaipos Tav vexpav cf. Me. xi. 13 Kaxpos 
ovkov, Le. xxi. 24 x. €6vaerv. The dead 
will rise in their season, when all is 
ripe for the final award; cf. Me. iv. 29, 
Apoc. xiv. 15 ff.; the scene is de- 
scribed in c. xx. ff. Oi vexpot, good and 
bad, as in Jo. v. 25, Acts xxiv. 21. 
The three infinitives, kp:Ojva ... 
Sodvar...duapOeipar, depend upon kaipés, 
as in Heel. iii. 2 caipds rod drobavety 
or without the article, in Judith xiii. 5 
kaipos avriaBeoba. Butafter cpidjvac 
the construction is partly changed, 
and the writer proceeds as if he had 
begun 0 Kaipos Tovs vexpovs Kpivat. 
Sodvat Tov pucOov xtr.] The puodds 
to be given in the evening of the world 
to God’s labourers (Mt. xx. 8) is with 
the Father (Mt. vi. 1) in heaven (Mt. 
y. 12), and will be dispensed by the 
Lord at His return (Apoe. xxii. 12); 
though essentially the same in all 
cases (Mt. /. ¢.), and though its pay- 
ment is in all an act of grace on the 
part of God (Rom. iv. 4), it will vary 
in proportion to the work of the re- 
cipient (1 Cor. iii. 8). The prophet’s 
picOds is in some sense distinct from 
the pic dds dcxaiov (Mt. x. 41), but no 
emphasis is laid here upon the differ- 
ence (dodvae Tov pu Oov...rTots m popyras 
kal tots dyio xrd.). “Thy servants 
the prophets” are the prophets of the 
@hurchseasmiineccsp last, exan7e mathe 
saints” are, as always, the faithful in 
general. But who are “they that fear 
Thy Name”? In the Acts (xii. 16, 
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43, 50) of hoBovpevor or of ceBdopevor 
tov Oeov are proselytes of the Syna- 
gogue; in the Apoc. (here and perhaps 
also in xix. 5) analogy suggests that 
they may be the unbaptized adherents 
of the Church, enquirers and catechu- 
mens. These too, if their desire to 
serve God be sincere, shall not lose 
their reward; though not dycoz in the 
technical sense, they will receive the 
pcos Sixaiov. Small or great, the 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 
xi. 11), as well as those who stand in 
the foremost rank of God’s seryants, 
the prophets of the New Covenant, 
are allremembered before Him. The 
acc. ToUs pukpovs Kal Tovs preyddous 
must be explained by supposing that 
the writer has forgotten that he started 
with dodvac pic ov. The phrase (used 
DSO Il CCA xil-9 LO, MARCEL Oe Ree ors 
ef. Gen. xix. 11, Sap. vi. 7) includes 
all sorts and conditions of men, and 
witnesses to the azpoowmodnuwia of 
the Judge. The meanest slave among 
the catechumens of the Church will 
receive the same consideration as a 
convert of Imperial rank. 

cat dapbeipat tovs dad Gelpovras tH 
ynv| Cf. xix. 2 ekpuvev thy répyny Thy 
peyadny yrs epbepev thy yhy ev rH 
mopveta avtis. Here the reference is 
more general; by a Divine tus talion’s 
(ef. Rom. i. 28 ff, i. 5 ff.) destroyers 
of every kind shall be destroyed. 
Aap Oecipat, S:apOeipovtas are perhaps 


preferred to the more usual dmrodéca, 
amoddvovras (Jo. iii. 16, Rom. ii. 12, 
2 Cor. ii. 15, 2 Thess. ii. 10), because of 
the double sense of diapOeipew. Pa- 
ganism was ‘destroying’—the lapse 
into the present is significant—‘ the 
earth’ by corrupting the fountains of 
moral life, as well as by the physical 
horrors of the amphitheatre and the 
tyrannies of imperialism; and this 
moral reference is probably upper- 
most. All who helped to poison society 
were themselves dvePOappevor Tov votv 
(1 Tim. vi. 5), and their true character 
would be recognized and fixed by the 
judgement of God. 

19. kal yvoiyn 6 vads Tov Oeod xth.] 
The Sanctuary in heaven (iii. 12, vii. 
V5, XVe hte. KN 22 CL Len dye ss10)s 
as distinguished from the sanctuary 
on earth (xi. 1) was opened (jvolyn, as 
in xv. 5; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 43); Le. the 
Great Award is to be accompanied by 
a manifestation of the Divine glory; 
cf. Me. viii. 38 drav €dXOn ev 7H ddEn 
Tov matpos avrov. So Victorinus: 
“templum apertum manifestatio est 
Domini nostri.” Apparently the vision 
is but momentary, for the heavenly 
vads 18 Opened again in xy. 5; but 
the Scer has time to catch sight 
(ap6n) of the Ark of the Covenant 
which was within. On jrotyn see 
Deissmann, Lible Studies, p. 189. 

7 KiBwros Tis SuaOjxns (N27 PN), 
or as it is usually called in Exodus 7 x. 
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Tov paprupiov (NIWA "N), was within 
the sacred veil of the Tabernacle (Heb. 
ix. 4), and afterwards stood in the 
inner chamber of Solomon’s Temple 
(1 Kings viii. 6). Probably it perished 
when Nebuchadrezzar burnt the 
Temple (2 Kings xxv. 9), for Jeremiah 
speaks of it as if it would shortly 
pass out of memory (Jer. iii. 16), and 
Tacitus (hist. v. 9) scoffs at the Jewish 
Sanctuary as “vacuam sedem et inania 
arcana.” In Ezekiel’s Temple the Ark 
does not appear, which renders its 
presence in the heavenly temple of the 
Apocalypse more remarkable. A le- 
gend related in 2 Macc. ii. 5 ff. repre- 
sents Jeremiah as having hidden both 
the Ark and the Altar of Incense 
(which reappears in Apoce. viii. 3 ff.) in 
a cave against the day of Israel’s res- 
toration ; it is added: kai dyvworos 6 
Tonos €arat €ws av ovvayn 6 Beds émt- 
guvaywynv Tov aov...kal ToTe 6 KUpLOS 
avabdeiféer Tatra Kat ofOnoera 7 Sdéa 
tov kupiov. Other forms of the legend 
may be seen on p. 39, supra. This 
story in its earliest form may have 
been in the mind of the Seer, but 
he has his own reason for intro- 
ducing the Ark at this point. In 
Christ God has made a new covenant 
with men (Heb. viii. 6ff., ix. 15 ff.), and 
the appearance of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant through the opened doors of the 
heavenly temple, at the moment when 
the time has come for the faithful to 
receive their reward, indicates the 
restoration of perfect access to God 
through the Ascension of the Incarnate 
Son. Andreas: dca tas avoigews Tov 
ovpaved Kal THs dOpdcews THs KiBwrov 
Tov jrowacpévay ayabay Trois ayabois 
dndodTat 7 arroxadvpes. 

kal éyévovto aorpamai kth. The 
usual symbols of majesty and power 


Ss. R. 


which attend manifestations of the 
Divine Presence, cf. (e.g.) Exod. xix. 
16, Ps. xxix. 3 ff.—“the solemn salvos 
so to speak, of the artillery of Heaven” 
(Alford). Of a “great hail” (Exod. 
ix. 18 ff.) we hear again in c. xvi. 
21; lightning flashes across the sky in 
iv. 5, Vili. 5, xvi. 18; earthquakes are 
felt in vi. 12, Vili. 5, xi. 13, xvi. 18. 

The great section of the Book now 
completed ends, as it began, with a 
vision of the heavenly order. In iy. 
1 ff. a door is set open in heaven, 
through which the Seer is able to 
discern the Throne of God and its 
surroundings ; in xi. 19 the Temple 
of God in heaven is opened, and the 
Ark of the New Covenant is seen 
standing in the celestial Sanctuary. 
Moreover, the whole series of visions 
which intervenes between these two 
revelations is full of heavenly things 
and persons. Most of the scenes are 
laid in heaven; the rest, though on 
earth, are illuminated by the presence 
of superhuman agents. The seven 
Seals are opened by the Lamb Who is 
in the midst of the Throne; the seven 
Trumpets are blown by seven Angels. 
Angels are charged with the custody 
of the four winds; an Angel impresses 
on the elect the Seal of God; an Angel 
with one foot on the sea and the other 
on the dry land, makes solemn oath 
that the end is near. 

Yet as a whole the section is con- 
cerned with movements which find 
their sphere on the earth. The pur- 
pose of the celestial scenery and the 
celestial agencies which are employed 
is not to take the attention of the 
reader from contemporary or coming 
events, but to lead him to connect 
these with the invisible powers by 
which they are controlled, and to let 
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the light of heaven fall upon the 
earthly tragedy. The Throne and the 
Temple in the érovpama are seen to 
be the ultimate source of the energies 
by which human history is carried to 
its goal. But it is in human history 
that the interests of the prophecy are 
centred. In the events which follow 
the opening of the Seals, if they have 
been rightly interpreted in this com- 
mentary, the Seer depicts the con- 
ditions under which the Empire, as he 
knew it in Asia, was fulfilling its des- 
tiny, and passes from these to the great 
dynastic and social changes which must 
accompany or follow its collapse. In 
the scenes announced by the Trumpet- 
blasts, he works out at greater length 
the second of these topics; the re- 
volutions which were in the lap of the 
future, the woes which it held in store 
for the unbelieving and impenitent 
world, are painted in a vivid sym- 
bolism borrowed partly from the Old 
Testament, partly from the apoca- 
lyptic thought of the time. These 
kaleidoscopic effects must be taken 
as a whole, and not pressed in detail, 
as if they were so many specific pre- 
cictions ; nevertheless they doubtless 
represent the impressions made upon 
the mind of the Seer, as in the Spirit 
he gazed into the future of the Empire 
and of the race. His sight does not 
reach as yet to the end; when the 
seventh Seal is opened, there is silence 
in heaven; when the seventh Trumpet 
is blown, he hears the acclamations 
of the invisible world, but the actual 
result is not revealed to him even 
under a symbolical disguise. 

If the Seals and the Trumpets dis- 
close the fortunes of the Roman 
Empire, and, in a foreshortened view, 
the troubles of the age which would 
follow its fall, the Seer is not left 
without a vision of the future of the 
great spiritual Power which was des- 
tined to outlive the rule of the Caesars. 
Both the seventh seal-opening and the 
seventh trumpet-blast are preceded 
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by episodes which deal with the wider 
history of the Church. Each episoce 
consists of two pictures. In the first 
pair the Church is represented as the 
Israel of God, marching in its tribal 
divisions to the inheritance of the 
Saints; and again as the universal 
brotherhood of all races and nations, 
seen in the glories of its ideal life. 
In the second, the Christian society is 
seen in two aspects of its long struggle 
with the world; as the Sanctuary 
surrounded by the profanations of 
heathendom, and again as the Two 
Witnesses, the Enoch and Elijah or 
the Moses and Elijah of the new 
Covenant, to whom it is given to 
witness throughout the days of a 
militant paganism, dying for the faith, 
to rise again like the Master and 
ascend to heaven. 

With the seventh trumpet-blast 
the Kingdom of God has come, and 
the general judgement is at hand. 
Thus this section of the Apocalypse 
brings the course of history down to 
the verge of the Parousia. If the 
Book had ended here, it would have 
been within these limits complete. 
But the Seer pauses for a moment 
only to take up his réle again with 
a fresh presentation of the future, in 
which the vision is to be carried to 
its issue. A new prophecy begins in 
c. xi, the contents of the open 6:BAa- 
pidvov which the Seer had been di- 
rected to take from the hand of the 
Angel and consume. Impelled by a 
fresh gift of prophetic energy, he feels 
himself bound to prophesy again to a 
larger circle of hearers and with wider 
aims (x. 11); and this second message 
occupies the remainder of the Book. 
On this second prophecy and its rela- 
tion to the first see the Introduction, 
p. xxxix. f. The two _ prophecies 
(i. 8—xi. 19, xii. I—xxil. 5) are nearly 
equal in length, and shew a corre- 
spondence in scope and plan which 
suggests that the book is the work of 
one mind. 
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XII. i1—18. Tue Woman witu 
CHILD, AND THE GREAT BLOOD-RED 
DRacon. 


I. onpetor péya dfOn ev TO ovpare | 
Hitherto a fresh vision has been an- 
nounced by the formula [pera rata] 
eldov xai idov, or the simple «(doy or 
&pb6n (xi. 19). The present vision is 
the first characterised as a onpeiov; 
others follow, cf. xiii. 3 @pOn adrAo 
onpeiov €v TH ovpave, XV. I €(Sov adXo 
on. €¥ TH ovUp. wéya Kat Oavpacror. 
In the Lxx. onpetoy is usually the 
equivalent of mix, and is used either of 
celestial phenomena, e.g. the heavenly 
bodies (Gen. i. 14), and the rainbow 
(Gen. ix. 12 ff.), or of tokens of God’s 
presence or purpose given upon earth, 
e.g. the miracles in Egypt (Exod. vii. 
3, etc.). In the N.T. the latter is 
the prevalent sense of onpetov; the 
word goes with répas (Jo. iv. 48) and 
Svvayts (Acts ii. 22), and it is thus 
used in this book (cc. xiii. 13 ff, xvi. 
14, xix. 20), though only of wonders 
wrought by evil powers. But the 
Gospels speak also of onweta amo (ék) 
tov ovpavod (Me. viii. 11, Mt. xvi. 1, 
and of a onpetov ex ovpave (Mt. xxiv. 
3, 30), Which is to attend the Parousia. 
Such signs, like the ninix of Gen. 
di. cc., would be visible in the skies to 
men upon earth, and this is probably 
the nature of the ‘sign’ now displayed 
to the Seer. It is not the interior of 
the heavenly world that he sees, as in 
iy. 1 ff., but its outer veil, the sky, on 
which the vision is depicted. 

yurn mepiseBAnpevn Toy HAvov KTA. | 
The first ‘sign in heayen’ is a Woman 
—the earliest appearance of a female 
figure in the Apocalyptic vision. She 


is arrayed with the Sun; for the 
constr. se Vil. 9, 13, X. I, Xl. 3, XVil. 4, 
Xvill. 16, xix. 8, 13, and for the idea, 
cf. Ps. cili. (civ.) 2 avaBadXdpevos Pas 
ws iwarcov, and the partial parallels 
Wy NOG, 1 WG, 3%, SOS, iy, Ite 
moon is her vmorodiov; the phrase 
UmoKkaT@ Toy Todev may be borrowed 
from Ps. cix. (cx.) 1 (Me. xii. 36) or 
from Ps. viii. 7 (Heb. ii. 8). The Seer 
perhaps has in mind Cant. vi. 9 (10) 
tis aUrTn 1 €kkUmrovoa wel dpOpos, 
Kay) ws oeAnun, ekAEKTI WS O HALOS; 
Further, this Woman in the sky is 
crowned with a wreath (c- ii. 10, note) 
of twelve stars, a coronet of celestial 
diamonds. The reader is reminded 
of Joseph’s second dream (Gen. xxxvii. 
Q 6 HAtos Kal n TeANVN Kal veka aoTEpeES 
mpooekuvovy pe), and of Test. xiv. patr. 
Napht. 5 6 Aevt éexpatnoe rov fAcov 
kal 0 lovdas POacas ériace Thy ceAnny, 
kat UWweOnoav aupdorepor crv avrois. 
kat dvtos Tov Aevi ws nAlov... lovdas 
hv Aapmpos &s 7 TEANHYN, Kal U7d Tovs 
moéas avtov joav dSwdexa axtives— 
passages which shew that Semitic 
fancy was apt to decorate ideal or 
representative persons with the hea- 
yenly bodies. The mention of twelve 
stars (aorépar dadexa, not trav d. aore- 
pov) is sufficiently explained as an 
allusion to the twelve tribes (Jae. i. 1, 
Apoc. xxi. 12) or possibly the twelve 
Apostles (xxi. 14), regarded as the 
crowning ornament of the Jewish 
Church; for the notion of the stars 
forming a wreath or circlet, cf. Sap. 
xiii. 2 k’kAov dotpay (v. 1. dorépwr), 
and perhaps Apoc. i. 16. 

2. kal €v yaotpi éxyovca xri.|] The 
Woman is with child, and near to 
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her delivery ; in sharp contrast with 
the splendour of her adornment the 
Seer places her cries of pain and the 
tortures (Bacau(opévn) of the birth- 
pangs. He can scarcely have failed 
to remember Isa. vii. 14 décee Kuptos 
autos vpiv onpetov: idov 7 mapbévos 
év yaotpi Anpwerat (Mt. i. 23 €£ex), 
kal ré€erat viov—a passage familiar 
to Christian thought towards the end 
of the Apostolic age, as its use by 
Mt., and apparently also by Le. (i. 
31), attests. But if so, he purposely 
substitutes yuvy for mapévos, for the 
Virgin-Birth is not a point on which 
he wishes to insist; the mystical 
mother of the Lord, whom he_has 
in view, is not the Virgin, but the 
Jewish Church (see below). Jeru- 
salem is described in the Prophets 
as a travailing woman ; cf. Mic. iv. 10 
adwe...dvyatnp Seidy, ws tikrovea, Isa. 
XXxVi. 17 f. ds 7 BOivovea...emi TH di 
avrns ékéxpakev...ev yaorpt eAaBoper 
kal oduwynoapey, CO MMURV Ise) mpw THY 
a@divovaay Texel, mpivy eAOeiv TOV Tovov 
Tay ddivav, e&éuyev Kal €rekev apoev. 
The same metaphor is used by our 
Lord to characterize the anguish of 
the Apostles on the eve of the Passion 
(Jo. xvi. 21 9 yuvn oray rikrn umn 
Zxet...kal Upets ovv viv ev AUmny ExeTe), 
and by St Paul in reference to the 
spiritual travail of the guide of souls 
(Gal. iv. 19 rekvia pov, ods mad ddive 
péxpis ob poppwbh Xpuoros ev vpiv). 

The reading is somewhat uncertain: 
éxovoa kpacer (€xpacer, Expa&er) is easier 
than ¢yovea, kat xpater, but the latter 
makes excellent sense and has on the 
whole better support; ifit be accepted, 
kai ev y. €xovea Will range with srepi- 
BeBAnuévn xthr., While cal kpda¢ec begins 
a new clause. 

The ancient expositors in general, 


beginning with Hippolytus and Me- 
thodius, understood the Woman with 
child to represent the Church, though 
some identified her with the Blessed 
Virgin. See Hipp. (ed. Lag. p. 31): wl 
pev ovy yuvaika Thy mepiBeSAnuéevny Tov 
jAwov capéorara Thy exkAnoiay, evdedv- 
pevny Tov Aoyoy Tov maTp@ov vmrep TALov 
Aayumovra; Andreas: tives pev d¢ ddov 
Ty OeoroKoy vevornkact...o dé peyas Me- 
Oo8i0s [conviv. 6 ff.] ets rv dyiay éexkAn- 
clay é€éaBev. The majority take the 
birth-pangs to symbolize the spiritual 
travail of the Church (Hipp. /. ¢.: ov 
Tavoeral 1) €kkAnoia yevyooa ek Kapdias 
Tov Aoyoy TOV éy KdoH@ vo arlotay 
dtwkopevoy; Ps, Aug.: “quotidie parit 
ecclesia.” Andreas: odivew dé paper 
THY ekkAnolay Ka@’ exaotoy Tov ava- 
yevvapevav Ov Udaros Kal mvevparos ; 
Bede : “semper ecclesia, dracone licet 
adversante, Christum parit”). But 
the earliest Latin expositor of the 
Apocalypse, Victorinus (if the words 
are his), has grasped the meaning 
more precisely : “antiqua ecclesia est 
patrum et prophetarum et sanctorum 
et apostolorum ; quae gemitus et tor- 
menta desiderii sui habuit usquequo 
fructum ex plebe suasecundum carnem 
olim promissum sibi videret Christum 
ex ipsa gente corpus sumpsisse”—a 
comment which Beatus repeats, add- 
ing: “semper enim haec mulier ante 
adventum Domini parturiebat in do- 
loribus suis.” Similarly Augustine in 
Ps. cxlii.: “haec autem mulier antiqua 
est civitas Dei.” The two views are not, 
however, wholly inconsistent. Doubt- 
less the Church of the Old Testament 
was the Mother of whom Christ came 
after the flesh. But here, as every- 
where in the Book, no sharp dividing 
line is drawn between the Church of 
the Old Testament and the Christian 
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Society ; the latter is viewed as the 
Jewish Church come to its maturity. 
Thus the woman who gave birth to 
the Christ is afterwards identified 
with her who after His departure 
suffered for her faith in Him (». 13) 
and who is the mother of believers 
(v. 17, ef. Gal. iv. 27). 

In Bacavifopérn rexeiv the infinitive 
is epexegetical (WM., p. 140), repre- 
senting the issue, almost the purpose 
(Vg. cructabatur ut pariat), of the 
torture endured. Burton, § 3809, less 
simply explains it as “an object inf. 
governed by the idea of desire im- 
plied in the preceding participle.” 
For Bacavfopevn see ix. 5 note. 

3. Kat dpOn Gro onpetov xrr.] A 
second tableau, following close upon 
the first and inseparable from it. The 
Dragon is the Serpent of Gen. iii. 1 ff, 
as the Apocalyptist himself tells us 
(v. 9). But the preference of dpaxav 
(=138 Job vii. 12, U2 i. xxvi. 13, 
ynnd 2b. xl. 20 (25)) to agus, both 
in this context and in ce. xiii., xvi, 
xx., is significant. It is a mythical, 
symbolical, monster which is before us, 
whether suggested by the Babylonian 
Tiamat (Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, 
p. 361, Lnc. Bibl. 1131 ff.; see Intro- 
duction, p. li.), or by Hebrew fancy 
(Ps. Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 13 od cuverpupas 
ras kepadas taév Spaxovrwy—cod. R, 
Tov Spakovros Tov peyakov—eml Tov 
vdaros: cf. Job xxvi. 13, Isa. xxvii. 1, 
Ez. xxix. 3). The Seer’s Dragon is 
muppos, fiery red (Apoc. vi. 4, note ; 
ef. Hom. Z/. ii. 308 &%6 earn péya 
onjpa, Spaxwv emt vara dapowwds), the 
epithet denoting his murderous work 


(Andreas, d:a 76 hovxdy adrod, cf. Jo. 
Vili. 44 dvOpwmoxrovos fv am dpyis, 
1 Jo. iii, 12 Kaw é€k rod movnpod hy 
kal eohakev tov adedAgoy avrov). He 
has seven heads (cf. xvii. 3, 7; Kid- 
dushim, f. 29 6, “visus ei est daemon 
forma draconis septem habentis ca- 
pita”; Pistis Sophia, p. 90 “ basilisci 
serpentis, cui septem erant capita”), 
symbolical of a plenitude of power; 
and every head is crowned with the 
fillet which denotes sovereignty: for 
duadnpa as contrasted with orépavos 
(v. 1) see 1 Esdr. iv. 30 adfatpodcav rd 
diadnua aro ths Kepadis Tod Baciéas, 
Isa. Ixil. 3 dcadnpa Baordeias, 1 Macc. 
xi. 13, Xili. 32 1d duadnwa ris Acias; 
and for the conception of a diadem- 
crowned serpent cf. Pliny, 7. WV. viii. 
21. 33, where he describes the basilisk 
as “candida in capite niacula ut quo- 
dam diademate insignem.” The Beast 
of c. xiii. has ten diadems on his horns ; 
the Divine Conqueror of ¢. xix. has 
on His head S:adjpata modda. The 
Dragon’s ten diadems represent his 
power over the kingdoms of the 
world; cf. Le. iv. 6 euol mapadédorat, 
Jo. xii. 31, XIV. 30, XVi. II 6 dpyoy 
Tov KOgpov TovTov, and contrast Apoc. 


i. 5 0 dpxov Tov Baciréwy ris ys. See 


xvii. 3, 7, 9 ff., notes. 2 

4. kal 7 ovpa avrod ovpe: krr.] A 
reference to Dan. villi. Io where it is 
said of the Little Horn: “Ty 1M) 
NIYT}D TY OBR DWN Nay; 
ro tpitov softens the hyperbole, as in 
c. viii. 7 ff. A similar incident occurs 
in the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict between Tidémat and Marduk 
(Gunkel, op. cit. p. 387), but the 
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Apocalyptist may well have had no 
other thought than to depict the 
colossal size and vast strength of 
the monster. Heaven (the sky) is too 
small to hold him; when he lashes 
his tail, it drags along (cvpe, Vg. 
trahebat, cf. Jo. xxi. 8, Acts xiv. 19, 
xvii. 6) a third of the stars, and dashes 
them to the earth: for the change of 
tense cf. ii. 3, note. “EBadev els rv 
ynv was frequently understood by the 
ancient interpreters in reference to 
the fall of the Angels (Jude 6 rovs 
p) THpnoavras THY éavTav apyxny (see 
Dr Bigg’s note); thus Arethas: cvy- 
katéBade yap éaut7 mArclotay ayyéhov 
foipavy ovvaroctatnoat meicaca aro 
Geod. But other views obtained sup- 
port; e.g., according to Bede, “Tyconius 
more suo tertiam partem stellarum 
quae cecidit falsos fratres interpreta- 
tur.” Origen has a similar explanation 
in Mt. comm. (Lomm., iv. p. 306): 
“qui...peccatum...sequitur, trahitur a 
cauda draconis vadens post eum.” 

Kat 0 Opakwy eatnkev éveomioy ris 
yuvaes xtrd.] The relation of the 
second onpetoy to the first now be- 
comes evident. The appearance of 
the Woman with Child has provoked 
a counter-manifestation on the part 
of the Dragon. His quarrel, however, 
is not immediately with the Woman, 
but with the Child, and he waits his 
time till the Child is born. For ris 
peAAovons texeiv cf. ili. 2, 16, note. 
"“Eornxev is at first sight a strange 
yerb in connexion with the serpent, 
ef. Gen. iil. 14 eml r@ orynOet cov kat 
Ty Kotla tmropevon. But the dpaxov is 


a glorified dds, which, as Pliny (AN. 
Vili. 21. 33) says, ‘nec flexu multiplici 
ut reliquae corpus impellit, sed celsus 
et erectus in medio incedens.” 

“Iva...karapayn: cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 34 
carépayév pe...NaBovyodovdcop Baci- 
Revs BaBvAdvos Karémev pe, ws Spaxov 
émAnoev THY KotMlay avTov amo THs 
tpvpjs pov. A greater sufferer than 
Jerusalem is here, and a greater foe 
than the King of Babylon. The Seer 
looks back over the long period of ex- 
pectation which followed the original 
sentence on the Serpent (Gen. iii. 15 ; 
see Driver’s remarks on this in Genesis, 
p- 57, and cf. Primasius: “in con- 
spectu autem mulieris stetisse dicitur, 
quoniam ila (inquit) observabit caput 
tuum,” etc.). Two figures dominate 
pre-Christian history—humanity, fallen 
but struggling to the birth of a higher 
life, and the hostile power of evil, 
watching (Gen. /.c., LXX., rnpynoeis) its 
opportunity to defeat the realization 
of the hope ; such tyrants as Pharaoh 
(Exod. i. 22, ii. 1 ff) and Herod (Mt. 
ii. 7 ff.) may be in the Seér’s mind, 
but his words cover the whole conflict. 
which culminated in the Cross and 
its issue. On drav réxn see Burton, 
§ 305. 

5. kal érexey vidv, dpoev, bs xrTd.} 
Hither viov or dpcev seems to be re- 
dundant. ”Erexev dpoev is a familiar 
phrase in the uxx. ; cf. Exod. i. 16 ff, 
li. 2, Ley. xii. 2, 7, Num. ili. 4o, Isa. 
DEBE 75, MOS 6S iG, Bea, (Cos) O. 
and would have sufficed here. On the 
other hand vidv, dpoev or vidy dpoeva 
may have been suggested by 731 }2 
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(Jer. xx. 15), or deliberately written 
instead of madiov dpoev (cf. Ar. Eccl. 
549) in order to emphasize the sex of 
the Child: cf. Hippolytus (ed. Lag., 
p. 32) > Toy dppeva kal TéAeov Xpiorop ; 
Andreas : rats jdovais aOnduvtos. 

The ‘man-child’ is primarily the Son 
of Mary, with whom he is identified 
by os péArec mromaiver xrd.3 cf. ii. 
26 f., xix. 15, notes. The reference 
to Ps. ii. does not necessarily exclude 
the thought of the members of Christ 
who are potentially interested in the 
promise, as ii. 26 shews (0 wor... 
déow avTé e€ovoiay emi trav evar, 
kal rromavei avtovs év paBd@m odnpa); 
and the ancient interpreters lay the 
chief stress on this wider sense, cf. 
e.g. Primasius: “Christus in singulis 
membris dicitur nasci” and Bede, 
quoted above, p. 148 b. But it 
seems better in this place to limit 
the words to our Lord Himself, re- 
garded as the offspring of the O.T: 
Church; the faithful (7 17) are of 
Aowrol Tov omépparos avrns. 

kat npracOn TO TéKvoy adris mpos Tov 
Gedv xrd.] The Seer foreshortens the 
Gospel history; for his present pur- 
pose the years between the Nativity 
and the Ascension are non-existent, 
and even the Passion finds no place 
in his summary. It is enough to 
point out that the Dragon’s vigilance 
was futile; he failed to destroy the 
Woman’s Son, and his failure was 
manifested by the Ascension. Inter- 
preters who understand the whole 
passage in reference to the Church 
think here of the conglorification of 
the members with the Head; eg. 
Primasius: “licet in capite Christo 
praecesserit...congruit tamen et cor- 


pori. hine sunt illae voces Apostoli, 
qui nos resuscitavit et consedere fecit 
in caelestibus.” 

With jpracbn (Vg. raptus est, A.V., 
R.V., “was caught up”) compare Acts 
Vili. 39 mvedua Kupiov Apracey roy 
Pikurmoy, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 apmayévra... 
€ws tpirov ovpavovd...npmayn eis Tov ma- 
padecoov, 1 Th. iv. 17 dpmaynoopeba ev 
vepedas. Here, if our interpretation 
is correct, it answers to dveAnudén in 
4 Regn. ii. 11, Acts i. 2, 11, 22, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, representing the Ascension as 
a ‘rapture’—a graphic and true, if 
not exhaustive description. Ipds in- 
dicates the direction or goal, which 
was (1) God Himself (cf. Jo. xx. 17 
avaBaivw mpos Tov tatépa pov...Kkat 
Gedy ov), and (2) God’s Throne. The 
Ascension involves the Session of the 
Sacred Humanity at the Right Hand 
of the Father (see ‘Me.’ xvi. 19, Eph. 
i. 20, Heb. i. 3, Apoc. iii. 21), and not 
merely an elevation of spirit into the 
Divine Presence, which was never 
wanting to the Divine Son of Man. 

6. katy yur epvyev els. tny epnuov 
kth.]| The Mother of Christ, the 
Church (which has now become the 
larger Israel, the Christian Society), 
does not at once share the rapture 
of her Son, but is put beyond the 
reach of the Dragon’s rage, so that 
his efforts to destroy are as unayail- 
ing in her case as in that of the Lord. 
A place of safety has been provided 
for her in the wilderness, and thither 
she flees after the Ascension. The 
Seer may have in his thoughts either 
the wanderings of Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Deut. viii. 2 ff.), or 
Elijah’s two withdrawals from Ahab 
and Jezebel (1 Kings xvii. 2f., xix. 
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3f.), or the flight of many devout Jews 
from Antiochus (1 Mace. li. 29 xaré- 
Bnoav roddoi Cytotvtes Stxarcoavyny Kat 
kpipa eis thy épnuov), or the flight of 
Mary and Joseph with the Child into 
Egypt (Mt. ii. 13). But the event 
immediately in view is doubtless the 
escape of the Church of Jerusalem to 
Pella, alluded to in Me. xiii. 14 of év 
Th lovdaia pevyérwcay eis ra dpn (ef. 
Eus. H.£. iii. 5). In the wider sense 
the épnuos, as Primasius says, is the 
“solitudo huius vitae... qua...ut 
passer singularis [Ps. cii. 7] vivit 
ecclesia” ; and the figure is suggested 
either by the rocky wastes of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, or more probably 
by the “wide wild country of rolling 
hills and hollows” (Benson, Apoca- 
lypse, p. 32) which lay to the south 
of Jerusalem, or the high lands to 
the east of it on the further side 
of Jordan. Of this country the most 
striking feature is the absence of 
human habitations, and the mention 
of it suggests what was after all the 
heaviest trial of the Christian life 
in early times, the loneliness expe- 
rienced by those who had cut them- 
selves off from the sympathy of their 
neighbours and even of their nearest 
relatives. On the Lord’s Day the 
brethren met for fellowship, but for 
the rest of the week the majority of 
them stood alone—in the world, but 
not of it. Yet in this solitude of her 
life the Church has a place of safety 
and repose prepared for her by God; 
for this use of éroiuagew see Mt. xx. 23, 
XXV. 34, 41, Le. ii. 31, 1 Cor. ii. 9, Heb. 
xi. 16, Apoc. ix. 15, and for érommacey 
rorov cf. 1 Chron. xv. 3, Jo. xiv. 2f. 
What is meant by this romos nroipac- 
péevos may be gathered from Ps. xxx. 
(XXX1.) 21 karaxpuyers avtots év amo- 


Kpvpw Tod mpogwrov cov, cf. Col. ili. 3 
} (wr dwar Kéxpurrar civ TO XpLoT@ ev 
T@ Oo. Fellowship with the Father 
and the Son in the Spirit (1 Jo. i. 3, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13) is at once the Church’s 
consolation and her safeguard. 

For émov...ecet= ow We see Blass, 
Gr. p. 175. “Iva éxet tpepwow avrny 
kth. The reference to Hlijah is here 
apparent, cf. 3 Regn. xvii. 4 rots 
Kopaéw evredovpar diatpepew ce ekel, 
ib. xix. 5, 7; though the subject of 
tpépoo is purposely left undefined. 
But the daily supply of manna during 
the Wanderings in the desert of Sinai 
may also be in view, as Bede supposes : 
“instar Israeliticae plebis, quae pane 
caelesti pasta [est] in eremo.” The 
provision made for the Church in the 
wilderness of life is the spiritual food 
of the word of God (Mt. iv. 4) and the 
Flesh and Blood of the Lord (Jo. vi. 
48 ff.). The supply lasts for 1260 days, 
or (vy. 14) “a season, seasons, and a 
half,” = 34 years; see Dan. vii. 25, 
and c. xi. 2, note; ie. to the end of 
the age of persecution, and beyond it, 
to the end of the present order, or, as 
Primasius well says, “omnia Christ- 
ianitatis tempora.” Thus the story of 
the Woman in the wilderness synchro- 
nizes with the prophesying of the Two 
Witnesses (xi. 3); in fact the Woman 
and the Witnesses symbolize the 
one Catholic Church under different 
aspects. ‘ 

The whole of this verse is anticipa- 
tory, and the symbolism is repeated in 
v. 12f., where see notes. 


7. Kal éyévero modenos €v TH ovpara] 
Another tableau, not a onpeiov (vv. 
I, 3), but consequent upon the two 
onpeta Which precede it. The birth 
and rapture of the Woman’s Son 
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issue in a war which invades the 
€movpavia ; for the conception cf. Yal- 
kut Rub. f. 87. 2 (on Ex. xiv. 7): “bel- 
lum fecit grave in caelo.” It is im- 
possible to admit with Andreas that 
the original rebellion of Satan is 
intended, though Papias whom he 
quotes seems to have understood the 
passage so. Still less can we accept 
the interpretation of év r@ ovpavé 
proposed by several of the Latin 
commentators, eg. Bede: “caelum 
ecclesiam significat”—a view which 
throws the symbolism into hopeless 
confusion. The Seer sees an assault 
directed by the powers of evil against 
the Exalted Christ. As the Incar- 
nation called forth a counter-mani- 
festation of diabolic power on earth 
(UNOS Th SIGH JUSS oRth Sy She dios sath, Son 
XIV. 30, xvi. 11), so after the Ascension 
the attack is supposed to be carried 
into Heaven. 


Battles in the sky, suggested no 
doubt by the threatening phalanxes 
of clouds which forebode a storm, are 
familiar to the later Jewish writers 
(e.g. 2 Mace. v. 2f. ouveBn.. Soa ce 
dua TOV dépov Tpéxovras immeis. as 
mpooBords ywopévas, Orac. Sibyl. iil. 
805 év vehéhn & bere payny meCav 
re kal imméwv). But in St John’s vision 
here the 1dAepos €v r@ ovpar@ is not, as 
in v. I, a mere spectacle in the upper 
air. The words hint at nothing less 
than a supreme attempt on the part 
of the Dragon to unseat the Woman’s 
Son, and to re-establish himself in the 
Presence of God. 


6 Meyand kai of ayyedou avtod Tod 
mokepnoa KTA.] It is a war of Angels, 
in which one angelic host is led by 
the Archangel Michael, and the other 
by the Dragon. According to Daniel 
(x. 13, ef. Jude 9 6 dapyayyeXos, and 
see note on c. Vili. 2) Michael is ‘one 
of the chief princes, and champion of 
the Jewish people (Dan. x. 21, xii. 1); 
and consistently with this position 
he now leads the armies of Heaven 
against the adversary of the Woman’s 
Son. The construction is one of un- 
usual difficulty; the inf. rod modepnoa 
seems to require some such verb as 
€€7\Oov or avectncay (cf. v. 2, note 
on Bac. receiv). But it is simpler 
to repeat eyévero before 6 Muyand: 
‘there arose war in heaven; [there 
arose] Michael...to make war.’ Blass’s 
rendering (G7. p. 236) ‘it happened 
that there fought’ (=éyévero ov 
moeunoa. tov M.) inyolyes an un- 
necessary solecism ; Viteau’s explana- 
tion (Etudes, i. p. 168) is better, but 
the plural (jcav, or éyévovro) is not 
required. Alford supposes a fusion 
of two sentences (¢yévero Tov Tov M. 
Kal Tovs ayyéAovs avrov modepnoal, 
and 6 M. kal of @yyeAot adrov éroheun- 
cay), but the construction suggested 
above is simpler. For modeyetv pera 
see ii. 16, note. 

kal 6 Opaxev éerodéunoev xrd.] The 
Dragon also claims the rank of Arch- 
angel, and has angels under his com- 
mand; cf. Mt. xxv. 41 ré diaBor@ kat 
Tois ayyeAoLs avroo. 

8. Kal odK toyvaev, ovd€ Toros KTA.] 
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The Dragon’s supreme effort was not 
only a failure, but it resulted in his 
final expulsion from heaven. ”Eru 
seems to imply that up to this moment 
Satan’s claims had not been finally 
disallowed; compare Job i. 6 7AGov of 
dyyehot Tov Geod, kal 6 SuaBodos ArOev 
per avrav, where he still takes his 
place in the council-chamber of God. 
The O.T. phrase romos ovy evpedn 
(Dan. ii. 35 Th., cf. Zech. x. 10, Heb.) 
occurs again inc. xx. 11; on evploxec Oat 
in this sense see WM. p. 769 f. 

9. Kat €8AnOn o Spaxay 6 péyas...eis 
my ynv| Cf Sohar Gen. f. 27. 107 
“proiecit Deus Sammaelem et cater- 
vam eius e loco sanctitatis ipsorum.” 
A similar vision was present to the 
mind of our Lord, when the Seventy 
reported to him their successes ; 
Le. x. 18 éOeapovy tov caravay ws 
dotpannvy €k Tov ovpavod mecovTa; 
ef. Jo. xii. 31 viv 6 Gpywy Tov Kdopov 
Toutou exBrnOnoera Ew. It is vain to 
attempt to grasp the nature of the 
spiritual fact which these visions 
symbolize, so far as it belongs to the 
celestial order. But the extraordi- 
nary progress of the Gospel and the 
Church during the first three decades 
and a half that followed the Ascension 
may weli be the earthly counterpart 
of Satan’s fall, while the outbreak of 
persecution in A.D. 64 shewed that the 
earth was still to be the field of his 
activities ; see v. 13 note. 

‘O péyas looks back to v. 3 idod 
Spaxwy peyas tuppos. ‘O ddus 6 apxaitos, 
serpens antiquus, the Primaeval 
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Serpent (so Tanchuma, f. 50. 2 
DIP wnIn, Debarim Rabba, f. 
23. 3 PwWNIN wn; cf. Syr.e" ad Loc. 
4=7 dpyn, and for this use of 
adpxatos see Acts xy. 7, 21, xxi. 16), 
identifies the Dragon with the serpent 
of Gen. iii. 1 ff, while 6 xadovpevos 
AtaBodos kal 6 caravas declares him to 
be the person so named in the later 
books of the O.T, and in Jewish litera- 
ture. For (6) d:d8odos as a personal 
name = bY see Job i. 6 f., Zech. iii. 1, 
Sap. li. 24; though caray occurs in 
the sense of ‘an adversary’ in*3 Regn. 
xi. 14, 23, Saray or 6 oaravas (sO 
written €AAnviwrepov, as Origen says 
(c. Cels. vi. 44)), is scarcely found in 
the Lxx. (cf., however, Job ii. 3 A, and 
Sir. xxi. 27), but the name had become 
familiar to the later Jews, and is used 
in the latter form in the Gospels (14), 
Acts (2), Pauline Epistles (10), and 
Apocalypse (8). ‘O mdavaév rv oikov- 
pevny oAnv: cf. xx. 3, 7. The earth 
was no new sphere of Satan’s working: 
see Job i. 7 mepuehOav thy yqv kai 
epmrepiratnocas THY UT ovpavoy Taper. 
But he was henceforth to be limited 
to it, until the time came for him to 
fall yet lower. : 
10. kat jkovca peviy peyadrny év 
T@® ovpavo déyovoay| Cf. v. 11, x. 4, 
Xl. 12, Xiv. 2, 13, xviii. 4. No intima- 
tion is given as to the source from 
which the voice proceeds, but as ray 
adehpay nuav seems to exclude both 
the Angels and the (ga—Bede’s 
“congratulantur angeli saluti fratrum 
suorum” cannot be maintained in 
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view of the usage of the Book—we 
are led to attribute it to one of the 
Elders, who represent the Church. 

apte éyévero 7) TwTnpia KTA. | Com- 
pare the outbreak of voices at the 
sounding of the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 
15); for 1 ocwrnpia see vii. 10 note, 
xix. I. ‘H Baovdeia is not qualified 
by rov xoopov as in xi. 15; it is 
sovereignty, empire in the abstract, 
which is here in view. This is attri- 
buted to ‘our God,’ i.e. the Father; to 
the Son as His anointed (rod ypicrod 
avrov= 1D, Ps. ii, 2) belongs 7 
e€ovaia, the authority which He exer- 
cises by the Father's gift (Ps. ii. 8, 
Mt. xxviii. 18, Jo. xvii. 2). 

The downfall of Satan manifests 
afresh (éyevero) the saving and soye- 
reign power of God, and its active 
exercise by the exalted Christ. The vic- 
tory is not Michael’s, but the Lord’s. 

ére éBANOn 6 Karnywp xtdr.| The 
O.T. representation of Satan as the 
accuser of Job (Job i. 9) suggests that 
the Dragon similarly attacks the faith- 
ful under the New Covenant. There 
is perhaps a reference to the zeal 
of the delatores (cf. Juv. i. 33 with 
Mayor’s notes), who abounded in 
Domitian’s time, and were busy with 
their diabolical attacks on the Asian 
Christians. But the epithet must 
not be limited to one department 
of Satan’s work; in Renan’s words 
(’Antechrist, p. 408), he is the “cri- 
tique malveillant de la création”—the 
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cynical libeller of all that God has 
made, but especially of His new crea- 
tion, the Christian Church. “Evoémoy 
Tov GOeovd nuov follows the lines of 
Job i. 6, while juépas Kat vuxros (cf. ¢. 
iv. 8) indicates the sleepless vigilance 
of evil when it seeks occasion against 
the good (1 Pet. v. 8). 

The form katnywp, though preserved 
only by cod. A, is probably right; a 
transliteration of the Aramaic 5)}°Op 
(Dalman, Gr. p. 147), it was perhaps 
preferred to the usual Greek xarnyo- 
pos (Acts xxiii. 30, 35; xxv. 16, 18) on 
account of its associations. (See, how- 
ever, Deissmann, Light from the East, 
p. 90f.) In Rabbinical writings Satan 
or Sammael is the accuser of Israel, 
while Michael appears as its advocate 
(19D, cvrnyopos); cf. Shemoth Rabba, 
f. 121.2: “eo tempore quo Israelitae ex 
Aegypto egressi sunt, stetit Sammael 
angelusad accusandum( sp) e0s”; 7b. 
129. 2: “si homo praecepta observat... 
tuncSatanstatetaccusat eum (\37OPD); 
sed advocati quoque ipsius stant iuxta 
ipsum”; Vayytkra Rabba f. 164. 3 
“omnibus diebus anni Satanas homi- 
nes accusat, sola die expiationis ex- 
cepta.” Shemoth Rabba f. 117. 3: 
“R. Jose dixit, Michael et Sammael 
similes sunt cuvnyopo et Karnyope 
(Ph 4)p)) sy30$ n17)...Satanas accu- 
sat, Michael vero merita Israelitarum 
proponit.” 

II. Kal avrot éviknoay avrov d1a rb 
aiva xtA.] The victory of the martyrs 
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marks the failure of Satan’s endea- 
yours. “Eviknoev is said of Christ 
Himself (v. 5, cf. iii. 21, and see Jo. 
xvi. 33); the normal condition of 
His members is progressive conquest 
(ii. 11, etc, and even xy. 2). But 
the martyrs’ fight is over, and they 
are already victors, though their 
triumph is not yet. The Blood of the 
Lamb is here as in vii. 14 (where see 
note) the Sacrifice of the Cross, which 
is regarded as the primary cause (da, 
propter, cf. WM. p. 498) of the 
martyrs’ victory; His conquest of 
Satan rendered conquest possible for 
them (cf. Le. xi. 21 f., Heb. ii. 18), 
while the loosing of sins which it 
effected (Apoc. i. 5) silences Satan’s 
accusing voice. Thus the Lamb is 
the true cuvyyopos of the new Israel, 
its mapakAntos mpos Tov marépa (I Jo. 
ii. 1). His Blood speaks of accept- 
ance and not, as Abel’s, of wrath 
(Heb. xii. 24). Yet the Sacrifice of 
the Death of Christ does not spell 
victory except for those who suffer 
with Him (Rom. viii. 17, 2 Tim. ii. 
11 f.). Thus a secondary cause of 
the martyrs’ victory is found in their 
personal labour and _ self-sacrifice ; 
they overcame 1a rdv Adyor Tis pap- 
Tuplas avray (cf. vi. 9, xi. 7, xx. 4), Le. 
because of their testimony to Jesus 
(ii. 13, note) and their indifference to 
life itself in comparison with loyalty to 
Him. Kat ovx nydmnoay states the ex- 
tent of this victory; for Christ’s sake 
they overcame the natural love of life. 
There is here a clear reference to the 
Master’s teaching in Jo. xii. 25 6 fuday 
THY Wuxny avrov dmroddver avTny, Kal 6 


12 om dca Touro 130 | ovpavor] pr oa A rt 28 30** 36 47 49 79 QI 


pucay THY Wuxny avTov év TO Kocp@ 
Tovtw eis (ony aidvov pudrager avrny ; 
other sayings of the same type occur in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. x. 39, Xvi. 
Zea MG, Vill, 35 £,) lice 1x. 24. XV. 3 3)- 
Compare St Paul’s response in Acts 
XX. 24: ovdevos Adyou moiodtpar THY 
Wuxny riyslay euavre xri., and see also 
Acts xxi. 13, Phil i. 20 ff. On wWoyxn 
see Me. viii. 35, note, and for ovk 
nyannoay thy Wy. avrav cf. M. Anto- 
ninus vii. 46 od Pitovuxnréov. “Axpt 
Gavdrov is elliptical:’ ‘their non-at- 
tachment to life was carried to the 
extent of being ready to die for their 
faith’; cf. Phil. ii. 8 vmjxoos péxps 
Oavdrov, ‘obedient to the extent of 
surrendering life.’ On dypi, péxps, see 
c. ii. 10, note. On the whole verse 
Bede well remarks: “merito animas 
pro Christo contemnunt, qui per san- 
guinem Christi tantum vicerunt ad- 
versarium.” 

This reference to the martyrs is 
proleptic in the present context, for 
the fall of Satan precedes the age of 
persecution. But the age of persecu- 
tion and the victory of the martyrs, 
which had begun some time before 
the Apocalypse was written (ii. 13), 
were consequent upon the expulsion 
of Satan from heaven, and are there- 
fore anticipated in this acclamation of 
the Divine victory. 

12. 61a Toiro evppaiverbe, ovpavoi 
xth.] The heavens (of ovpavoi, here 
only in Apoe.; cf. Dan. iii. 59 evAoyeire, 
ovpavol, Tov kvpiov) and their inhabit- 
ants might well keep high festival (cf. 
xi. 10, note, xviii. 20, for this sense of 
evgpaiverOa). Karth had cause to 
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mourn, since it was henceforth the 
only field of his baleful energies. 
S«nvovvres here and in xiii. 6 seems to 
be equivalent to xaroccodvres, and 
not to indicate brief or temporary 
residence, as in 2 Cor. v. I, where 
oikia Tov oxyvovs is opposed to 
oikia aidvos. Perhaps xkartockety is 
avoided because elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse it is used in reference to 
the pagan world (c. iii., note); and in 
oxnvovuy there may be a reference to 
the Divine tabernacling of which 
mention is made in vii. 15 and xxi. 3. 
As God ‘tabernacles’ in Heaven ‘with’ 
or ‘over’ its inhabitants, so they are 
said to tabernacle there with Him or 
under His safe keeping. Harth and 
Sea are probably not to be explained 
allegorically (as by Andreas: rods ra 
yniva dpovodvras Kai tH Oadacon Tov 
Biov kdvderi¢opevovs), but literally, of 
the world as the scene of Satan’s 
future operations. 

bre KaTéBy 6 ScaBoros mpos twas KA. } 
The Dragon’s ignominious fall (é8A7 7) 
is euphemistically described as a 
descent (karé8y). It has not impaired 
his strength, and he sets to work at 
once with redoubled zeal, goaded by 
his defeat (€yav Oupov péyay), and re- 
solved to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity which he now knows to be brief 
(eiSds re dALyov Karpov éyer). The 
participial clauses are parallel to one 
another, revealing the two motives 
which actuate Satan since the <As- 
cension. With cides «rd. Primasius 
acutely compares the cry of the 
‘Legion’ in Mt. viii. 30 7AGes dde apo 
kapov Bacavioa juas; Cf. St Luke’s 


comment (vill. 32): mapexadouy avrdy 
iva pr érird&n avrois eis thy 48vecov 
dredOciv. Earth is still the sphere of 
devilry in all its forms, but the abyss 
is its ultimate destination. ’OXcyor is 
relative, like the ray’ which accom- 
panies announcements of the Parousia. 
In vv. 6, 14, the same interval of time 
is represented as 33 years. 

13. kal Ore eidev 6 dpaxoy ore 
€BA7n6n ktr.] The narrative of v. 9 is 
now resumed. The Dragon is too 
shrewd to ignore the fact that his 
expulsion from Heaven is final and 
irretrievable. But he recognizes also 
that his position on the earth offers 
fresh opportunities. If he cannot 
directly attack the Woman’s Son, he 
can hurt the Son through the Mother 
(cf. Mt. xxv. 45, Acts ix. 4). So he 
goes in pursuit of the Woman, who is 
identified with (771s, acc. to Blass, 
Gr. p. 173, here nearly=7) the 
Mother of the man-child: see note 
on v. 2. “Ediw€ev, while bearing its 
original sense ‘pursue’ (cf. Rom. ix. 
30 f., xii. 13, Phil. iii. 12, 14), implies 
hostile pursuit, as in Mt. x. 23, xxiii. 
34, Acts xxvi. 11, and thus approaches 
to the technical ‘persecute’ which is 
the prevalent meaning of diéKecy in 
the N. T. (Mt. v. 10 ff., 44, Acts vii. 52, 
ix. 4f., Rom. xii. 14, 1 Cor. xv. 9, Phil. 
iii. 6). The historical moment in the 
Seer’s mind is doubtless the dark day 
in A.D. 64 when Nero began the policy 
of persecution. From that time the 
Empire as such was more or less hostile 
to the Church, and in this hostility 
the Seer sees the hand of the great 
Adversary. 
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14. kat ed0Onoav tH yuvatki ai dvo 
mrépvyes ktA.] "Aeros is probably here 
as in Mt. xxiv. 28, and elsewhere in 
this book, not the true eagle but the 
griffon (123 , gyps fuleus), a great 
bird of the vulture type which abounds 
in Palestine (Enc. Bibl., 1145); for 
Tov peyadov cf. Hz. xvii. 3 derds 6 
péyas 0 peyadorrepos, o pakpos TH 
extacet, Al dvo mrépuyes is pressed 
into the interpretation by Hippolytus 
(ed. Lag. p. 32: rotvr’ éoriv “Incod Xpr- 
OTOU...0s exTelvas Tas ayias yelpas ev 
ayia EvA@ jjrdwoe dv0 mrépvyas: he 
adds a reference to Mt. xxiii. 37, Mal. 
iy. 2), Victorinus (“duo sunt prophe- 
tae”), and Primasius (“duobus utitur 
testamentis”), but perhaps unneces- 
sarily. The figure as a whole is based 
on Exod. xix. 4 avé\aBov vpas dcel emt 
mTepvywy aerov, and Deut. xxxii. 11 
os deros...dtels Tas mrépyyas avrov 
edéEaro avtovs [sc. Kuptos}]; a still 
nearer parallel is Isa. xl. 31 mrepo- 
duncovaw ws aeroi, where the prophet 
transfers the eagle’s wings to the men 
who are endowed with Divine strength. 
For éd06ncay see cc. Vill. 2, ix. I, 3. 

The escape of the Woman (e. 6) is 
now explained; eyen the Dragon is 
no match for God-given powers. Ieér- 
ecOa: is used of the eagle’s flight in 
iv. 7, Vill 13; cf. Job ix. 26 derod 
meropevou (ntovytos Bopay, Proy. xxiv. 
54 (XXX. 19) tyvn detod meropevov. For 
eis THY épnuoy KTA. see v. 6, notes; a 
comparison of the two verses shews 
that roy romov attns=Tov T. TOV nro 


pacpévoy airy amv tov Geov, and that 
the 1260 days and the ‘season, seasons, 
and a half’ are strictly convertible 
expressions; see xi. 2f., note. On 
the meaning of the time limit here 
see Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 32): atrat 
elow ai xiduat dtaxdorae éEnkovra...as 
Kpatnoet TUpavvos Oiadkav THY ekKANo lay 
hevyovoay aro modews eis mod Kal év 
épnuia kpumropéevny ev Tois opeow. 

To some extent the solitary life is a 
necessity imposed upon Christians by 
their religion: to the end of the 
present order the Church dwells in 
the wilderness, and is a vox clamantis 
in deserto. But as an historical fact 
the withdrawal into the wilderness 
began with the outbreak of persecu- 
tion. The Church was constrained to 
meet the policy of persecution by a 
policy of secrecy ; she began to guard 
the mysteries from the sight of the 
heathen, to withhold the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer from catechumens 
till the eve of baptism, to abstain 
from public amusements and from 
society, to substitute loyalty to the 
Christian brotherhood for an exclusive 
patriotism ; cf. the interesting passage 
in Lp. ad Diogn. v. 4, 5 mapadogéov 
evOeikyuvTat THY KaTaCTaGW THs éauToV 
moNtrelas: Tatpidas oixovow idias, GAN 
s Tapoko....raca &éyn marpis éotiw 
avTov, Kal Taca ratpls Eévn. 

Ard mpocwmov Tov bpews =~ IBD 
wnIn, ef. Jud. ix. 21 dknoev éxet amd 
mpoowmov *ABeperek ("N 1281). 
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paros avrov xrd.] The Serpent— 
dpaxwy is dropt here and in v. 14; the 
mind of the Seer glancing back at 
the ddis 6 dpyaios of v. g—unable to 
follow the Woman in her flight, seeks 
to intercept it by a flood of waters 
which he pours out from his mouth 
(contrast i. 16, ii. 16, xix. 15 ff.). The 
thought of the godly wrestling with a 
flood of evil is familiar to the Psalmists 
(Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 5) yecuappoe avopias 
éerapatay pe, XXXi. (XXxii.) 6 ev xara- 
kKAvope@ vddr@v modA@v mpds avroy ovK 
€yytovoww, Cxxili. (cxxiy.) 4 f. ro dap 
karerrovticev nas, xeiwappov dunOev 7 
wuxn NM@V...TO UOwp TO avuTograToy 
(D%3 DVI pi), and the Prophets 
(Isa. xliii. 2 edy diaBaivns d¢ vdarTos, 
pera Gov eipt, Kal morapol ov avyKAv- 
govaly oe); it may have been suggested 
by the passage through the Red Sea 
and the Jordan, or possibly by the 
xeluappor of Palestinian wadys (cf. 
Mt. vii. 27). 

Ps. Cyprian (ad Novat. 14) inter- 
prets the flood from the Dragon’s 
mouth of the Decian edicts which led 
to the fall of many of the faithful ; 
Victorinus sees in it the passions of 
the populace aroused against the 
Church : “aqua...populum qui perse- 
quatur eam significat,” cf. Primasius : 
“impetum persecutorum aqua signi- 
ficat.” Andreas offers a choice of ex- 
planations: toir’ eoriv, dbéwv dvdpav j 
trovnpav Satpover 7) TotKiNwy Teipag LOY 
An Gos. 

The torrent let loose by the Ser- 
pent is designed to sweep away the 
Woman. Tlorazopopyros is formed 
regularly after the example of dveyo- 
popnros, Udaropopnros (WM. p. 124); 


for or. toteiy cf. HPNLwwevny qovety Kal 


yuprny (xvii. 16)—the exact phrase is 
used by Hesychius in his note on J/. 
Vi. 348 dmdepoev: morasopdpnroy eérot- 
noev. The purpose which, consciously 
or not, animated Imperial persecutors 
was to destroy the Christian name. 
The Seer discovers it already in the 
work of Nero and Domitian; in the 
edicts of Decius and Diocletian it was 
openly avowed. 

16. kat €BonOnoev 1 yn TH yuvatki 
xt\.] Instances were known in Asia 
in which rivers or streams disappeared 
into the bowels of the earth; thus 
Herodotus had heard (vii. 30) that 
the Lycus flowed underground near 
Colossae, and the statement is con- 
firmed by Strabo and Pliny (Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
p. 210 f.); at the present time the 
Chrysorrhoas, which flows from the 
hot springs of Hierapolis (cf. iii. 16, 
note), is said to bury itself in the 
plain between Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(Ramsay, op. cit. ii. p. 86, note 2). 
It is not easy to conjecture the exact 
meaning of the symbol here. But the 
general sense is clear: the Apoca- 
lyptist foresees the failure of any 
attempt, however virulent, to destroy 
the Church (cf. Mt. xvi. 18). Help 
would arise from unexpected quarters ; 
the death of the persecuting Emperor, 
followed by a change of policy on the 
part of his successors, sudden revul- 
sions of public feeling, or a fresh turn 
of events diverting public attention 
from the Church, would from time to 
time check or frustrate Satan’s plans. 

The phrase jvov€ev «rd. is from 
Num. xvi. 30 avoiéaca 7 yh TO ordpa 
avris katanierac avtovs; cf. Num. xxvi. 
10, Deut. xi. 6, Ps. ev. (cvi.) 17. 
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17. Kai épyic6n 6 Spaxwy emt TH 
yuvaki xtA.] The Dragon, enraged at 
the escape of the Woman (for opyi- 
(ecOac éri with dat. see Gen. xl. 2, 
Num. xxxi. 14; other constructions 
are dpy. emi with acc., 4 Regn. xix. 28, 
Ps. Ixxili. (Ixxiv.) 1, cv. (evi) 40; dpy. 
eis (Deut. vii. 4) or év (Jud. ii. 20, iil. 
8, x. 7); dpy. followed by dat. without 
preposition (Num. xxv. 3, Mt. v. 22)), 
seeks his revenge in other ways. If 
he can neither unseat the Throned 
Christ nor destroy the Church, yet 
individual Christians may enjoy no 
such immunity. In this hope he goes 
off (dr7AGev) to make war on “the 
rest of the Woman’s seed”—a clear 
reference to Gen. iii. 15 ¢yOpav Onow 
ava pécov gov kal ava pécov THs ‘yu- 
vaikés, Kal ava pécov Tov oméppartos 
gov kal ava pécoy Tov omépparos 
avrjs. That believers are (1) brethren 
of the Incarnate Son, and (2) children 
of the Church, is taught elsewhere 
in the N.T. (Rom. viii. 29 eis 76 etvat 
avrov mpwrorokoy ev trodXois adedA ois, 
Gal. iv. 26 7 d€ dvw “lepovoadjp... 
ect pntnp nav). Krom these two 
conceptions, combined with that of 
the Church as the Mother of Christ, 
it follows that the Seed of the Woman 
is not to be limited to the Messiah, 
but embraces all who are Christ’s: 
compare St Paul’s argument as to the 
Seed of Abraham (Gal. iii. 18, 29 ro 


, @. 23 , DAVE Lm 
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Xpiorod, dpa rov ’ABpadp onépya €ore). 
On roveiy moAepov pera see Xi. 7, Xiii. 
73 X1x, 19. 

TOY TnpovyTwY Tas evToAds TOU Oeod 
xtd.| The younger sons of the Mother 
of Christ are to be distinguished by 
two notes; they keep the command- 
ments of God (xiv. 12), and they bear 
witness to Jesus (i. 9, vi. 9, xix. Io, 
xx. 4). The O.T. note of piety takes 
precedence, for the Apoc. comes from 
a Christian Jew, whose mind is 
steeped in the thought and language 
of the older Covenant; but it does 
not stand alone, for the writer sees 
that obedience to the Law does not 
constitute sonship without faith in 
Christ. It is those who possess both 
marks with whom the Devil is at 
war; as Bede well points out: “man- 
data Dei in fide Jesu Christi cus- 
todire, hoc est pugnare cum diabolo, 
et ipsum provocare in praelium.” On 
Tnpety see i, 3, note. 

18. kal éeordOn emi tiv Gppov THs 
Oaddoons| On his way to the war the 
Dragon comes to a halt (écraén, cf. 
viii. 3) by the seashore (7 dupos rips 


ar., O27 Sim ga found trom Gen. xxxii. 


12 (13) onwards : ydypos occurs only in 
Sap. vii. 9). °Eoraény is an attractive 
reading in view of the Seer’s circum- 
stances ; nothing more natural for an 
exile in Patmos than to stand gazing 
out to sea, and in that position to 
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receive one of his great inspirations. 
And, it may be added, nothing more 
easy than for ectaeH to lose its bar 
at an early stage in the transcription of 
the book, and degenerate into éoraén. 
Nevertheless, the latter reading must 
be accepted, in view of the over- 
whelming support which it receives 
from the best mss. (see app. crit.). 
Moreover it yields perhaps a more 
relevant if a less obvious sense. The 
picture of the Dragon halting on the 
seashore to call up his terrible ally is 
one of the highest interest, and forms a 
real feature in the revelation, whereas 
éotaOnv is merely scenic. If éeora6n 
is read, the sentence clearly belongs 
to c. xii. (R.V.); if éoradnv, it will 
naturally stand as in A.V. at the be- 
ginning of ¢. xiii. 
XIII. 1—10. 
FROM THE SEA. 
I. Kat eiOov éx rig Oaddoons 6n- 
_ ploy dvaBaivov xtd.] The Seer has 
anticipated this vision in xi. 7 ro Onpiov 
76 avaBaivoy éx this aBvicoov, where 
see note. The scene is suggested by 
Dan. vii. 2 f., Th. éyd Aavind ebeadpovr, 
kat (dod of Téooapes GvEpor TOU Ovpavod 
mpoaéBaddov eis ty Oadacoay THY 
peyadny (the Mediterranean), cai réo- 
cepa Onpia peyada avéBawev ex THs 
Oaddoons: cf. 4 Esdr. xi. 1 “ecce as- 
cendebat de mari aquila.” The Sea 
isan apt symbol of the agitated sur- 
face of unregenerate humanity (cf. 
Isa. lvii. 20), and especially of the 
seething cauldron of national and 
social life, out of which the great his- 
torical movements of the world arise ; 
ef. Isa. xvii. 12 oval mAnOos eOvav 
moANav: ws Oadacca kupaivovaa, ovTws 
rapaxOnoecbe; Apoc. xvii. 15 ra vdara 
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a eides...Naol Kal OxAoe eloly Kal €bvn 
kal yAdooa. The Onpiov which rises 
out of this troubled sea is, as in Dan. 
vii. 17, 23, some vast Empire, possess- 
ing a strength which is used in the 
interests of brute force. It is described 
at length, still after the manner of 
Daniel, but with independent details. 
Like the Dragon, it has ten horns 
and seven heads (cf. xii 3), but in 
the case of the Beast it is the horns 
which are crowned and not the heads. 
The ‘ten horns’ come from Daniel’s 
description of the Fourth Beast, in 
the interpretation of which they are 
explained as “ten kings” (Dan. vii. 
24 Th. ra d€xa Képara avtod, déxa Baor- 
heis avaotnoovra, cf. Apoc. xvii. 12). 
Daniel’s Fourth Beast is in all proba- 
bility the Empire of Alexander, and 
its horns either the Kings of Antioch 
or the kingdoms of the Diadochi; see 
Bevan, Daniel, p. 122 f., and Driver, 
p. 98 f. The Seer has in view the great 
persecuting Power of his own age, 
the Empire of Rome; on its seven 
heads and ten horns see ¢. xvii. 9, 12, 
notes. An early interpretation, how- 
ever, identified the Beast from the Sea 
with Antichrist, e.g. Irenaeus (v. 28. 2), 
who compares 2 Thess. ii. Io ff. 

kal eml Tas Kkepadas avtod évdpara 
Braodnuias] His seven heads, if not 
crowned, wore titles (or, if we prefer 
the reading of NCP, a title), which 
were of the nature of blasphemy (cf. 
xvii. 3). What were the blasphemous 
titles assumed by the Heads of the 
Roman Empire in the first and second 
centuries may be learnt from the 
Imperial letters found by J. T. Wood 
among the inscriptions of Ephesus ; 
see eg. Hicks, Ephesus, p. 150 [avro- 
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kpatwp| Katoap eo Tpaiavov Tap6:- 
kov vios | [Ae00 Nepova vliwvos, Tpat- 
avos “Adpiavos SeBaores; 7b. p. 154 
avto[kpdrwp Kaicap beot *Ad|piavod | 
vids, Oe[ 00 Tpaiavod Mapbikod vier os, | 
Oeot Neplova éxyovos, Tiros Aitduos 
’Adptlavos | "Avr@vivos SeBacros. How 
fully this language was reciprocated 
by the cities of Asia appears from 
other inscriptions which record 
honours decreed to the Emperor, 
e.g. Hicks, p. 162 [av]roxpdrops O€@ 
Kaioapt; 7b. p. 169 Oeots SeBaorots. 
No Christian, none at least of Jewish 
origin, could have read such inscrip- 
tions day after day without a shock 
to his inbred monotheism. The use 
of Divine titles was a BAkaocdnpia mpds 
tov Oeoy (v. 6), and the very note of 
Antichrist ; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 ff. Even 
apart from direct blasphemy, the 
pretensions of Rome were offensive 
to men who believed in the sove- 
reignty of God; cf. Renan, ?Ante- 
christ, p. 413, “la grandeur, Vorgueil 
de Rome, Pimperium quwelle se dé- 
cerne, sa divinité, objet dun culte 
spécial et public, sont un blasphéme 
perpétuel contre Dieu, seul souverain 
réel du monde.” See the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. Ixxxvi ff. 

2. Kat To Onplov 6 e€idov Av Sporoy 
mapdadet xtA.]| Daniel’s first Beast 
was woel Aéawva, his second dpooy 
apxo, his third ooei mapdadrrs. The 
Seer’s Beast combines these features ; 
whatever the Babylonian, Median and 
Persian Empires had of strength and 
brutality, was present in their latest 
successor, the Empire of Rome, as it 
was seen under Nero and Domitian. 


In the Seer’s eyes Rome had the dis- 
position of the leopard—the agility, 
the cat-like vigilance and craft, the 
fierce cruelty of that too familiar in- 
habitant of Palestine and the further 
Kast (Sir. xxviii. 23 (27) &s mapdaris 
Avpaveirat avtovs, Hos. xiii. 7 éoopac 
atrois ws mapdaXis...kaTa THY Oddy "Ac- 
ovpiov, Hab. i. 8 e£adodvrat vrép trap- 
dareus, Jer. v. 6 m. eypnyopnoev emt ras 
modes avrav); the feet of the bear 
(apxos rather than apxros, see W.Schm., 
p- 65, Blass, Gir. p. 24), with their slow 
strength and power to crush (on the 
bear in Palestine see 1 Regn. xvii. 34, 
4 Regn. ii. 24, Amos y. 19), and the 
roar of the lion (also in ancient 
times a Palestinian beast, haunting 
the Jordan valley (Jer. xxvii. (1.) 17), 
and occasionally found prowling among 
the Judaean hills (1 Regn. /.c.), and 
specially dreaded by the shepherd in 
charge of a flock (Zeph. iii. 3, Zech. 
xi. 3)). The description, however im- 
possible to realize as a picture, is 
surely admirable as a symbol of the 
character of the foe which the Church 
found in the Empire, blending mas- 
sive strength with feline dexterity, 
following up a stealthy and perhaps 
unobserved policy of repression with 
the sudden terrors of a hostile edict. 
On ordpa d€gorros see 2 Tim. iv. 17, 
and cf. Victorinus: “ad sanguinem 
armatum os”; Primasius: “leoni 
[comparatur] propter...linguae super- 
biam.” 

kat Oakey avt@ 6 Spaxev ti dvva- 
pw avrod xrd.} The Dragon works 
through the Beast as his agent; the 
war is of Satan’s making, but the 
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Empire is his tool for waging it. The 
Seer regards the persecuting Em- 
perors as vassals of Satan; a great 
change has passed over the attitude 
of the Church in this respect since St 
Paul wrote to Roman Christians: ov 
yap foTw eovoia ei pn vmd Oeod, ai 
bé ovoat vmTro Oeod TeTaypevat eloly 
(Rom. xiii. 1). Even after persecution 
had begun, St Peter takes the same 
position (1 Pet. ii. 13). The Apoca- 
lyptist himself does not hint at re- 
sistance, and the Church of the first 
three centuries continued to be loyal 
under the greatest provocations. Ne- 
vertheless, it was clear to him that 
the new Imperial policy towards the 
Church was not of God. In some 
sense Satan was the source of power 
so abused; his claim (Mt. iv. 9 ratra 
go. mavta deca, Le. iv. 6 euol mapa- 
dédorae [7 e€ovoial, cat 6 eav Oéero 
O{S@pe avtyny) is admitted, so far as 
regards the persecuting Emperors: 
Nero, Domitian, were his vassals, and 
all the powers and authority of the 
dpxev Tov Koopov rovrov were at their 
disposal. Avvapis...Apovos (ii. 13, note) 
...e€ovoia: “jedes Wort ist mit feier- 
lichem Nachdruck gesetzt” (Bousset). 
With +. Opovoy cf. ii. 13, note. 

3. kal play ex Tov Kepaday avTod ws 
éopaypévny Ktr.] Miav...0s éopayp, 
sc. €(Sov, which has been supplied by 
some Mss. (see app. crit.); v. 3 takes 
up the narrative of v7. 1. ‘Qs éopay- 
pémyv hints at a comparison between 
the Beast and the dpviov as érday- 
pévov (cf. Bede: “imitatione veri capi- 
tis nostri”). Like the Lamb, the Beast 
has sustained a mortal wound, a death- 
blow (7 mAny) tod Bavarov avrod, cf. 
WM. p. 297), which has fallen on one 
of his seven heads (cf. xvii. 8,11), Ac- 


cording to ¢. xvii. 9 the seven heads 
have a double meaning ; they are seven 
mountains, but also seven kings, ie. 
they represent seven Emperors who 
reigned over the city of the Seven 
Hills. If it be asked whether any of 
the earlier Roman Emperors received 
a death-blow from which he recovered 
or was supposed to have recovered, 
the answer is not far to seek. In 
June 68 Nero, pursued by the emis- 
saries of the Senate, inflicted upon 
himself a wound of which he died. 
His remains received a public funeral, 
and were afterwards lodged in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. Nevertheless 
there grew up in the eastern provinces 
of the Empire a rumour that he was 
still alive, and in hiding. Pretenders 
who claimed to be Nero arose in 69 
and 79, and even as late as 88 or 89 
(Tae. Aist. i. 78, ii. 8, Zonar. xi. 18, Suet. 
Nero 57). The legend of Nero’s sur- 
vival or resuscitation took root in the 
popular imagination, and Dion Chry- 
sostom (orat. xxi. 9) at the end of the 
century sneers at it as one of the 
follies of the time. Meanwhile the 
idea of Nero’s return had begun to 
take its place in the creations of 
Jewish and Christian fancy, e.g. in 
the Ascension of Isaiah (ed. Charles, 
iv. 2f.) we read that Beliar will 
descend év cider dvOpeémrov Baciiéws 
dvopov pntpar@ov, and in Orac. Sibyll. 
iv. 119 f. kcal ror am “Irahins Baot- 
Reds péyas, oid re Spraorns | pevéer 
aavros arvatos vrep mopov Evppnrao; 
ib. 138 n&et Kat ‘Papns o puyds, péeya 
éyxos deipas, | Eddpyrny dvaBas mod- 
Nats dua pupradeoow (cf. tb. v. 143 ff, 
362 ff.). The legend has been used 
by St John to represent the revival of 
Nero’s persecuting policy by Domitian, 
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“nortio Neronis de crudelitate” (Tert. 
apol. 5); see more upon this point 
in c. xvii. 8 ff. That Nero is intended 
by the wounded but restored head of 
the Beast did not escape the earliest 
of the Latin commentators, though 
he failed to detect the reference to 
Domitian; on c¢. xvii. 16 Victorinus 
remarks: “unum autem de capitibus 
quasi occisum in mortem et plagam 
mortis eius curatam, Neronem dicit. 
constat enim dum insequeretur eum 
equitatus missus a senatu, ipsum sibi 
gulam succidisse. hune ergo susci- 
tatum Deus mittet.” 

kat eOavpacbn orn 9 yh Oricw Tov 
Onpiov| Both for the use of davpater Oat 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 44) and for the general 
sense see ¢. xvii. 8 davpacOncovra: oi 
KaToikourres el TIS yis...BremovT@Y TO 
Onpiov xrrX. The eyes of the whole 
earth—rjjs ys, not simply trys olkov- 
pévns aS In xii. 9—gaze with wonder 
after the Beast and his restored head. 
For the pregnant davpatecOar dricw 
see Jo. xii. 19 omicw avrod dnd Gev, 
Acts VY. 37 ameotnce \ady oricw avrod, 
XX. 30 dmoomay rovs pabnras dice 
éavtoy, 1 Tim. v. 15 e€erpannoay drice 
tov garava. Gunkel (Schipfung, p. 
358), postulating a Semitic original, 
believes éricw to be a rendering of 
“ANID read for NNN, but the con- 
jecture is unnecessary, and not sup- 
ported by evidence. 

4. Kal mpooektynoay te Spaxovte 
xrA.| In its worship of the Beast and 
the persecuting Emperors the ad- 


miring world worshipped in fact the 
evil Power which was behind them. 
Or the sense may be that the vices of 
the Emperors found ready imitators ; 
the demoralizing effects of their ex- 
ample were apparent throughout the 
Empire. As for the direct worship 
of the Beast, toward the end of the 
first century it was already co- 
ordinated with the local cults; in 
Asia the cities vied with one another 
for the honour of erecting a, temple 
to Rome and the Caesars and the 
neocorate attached to it. Such 
fragments as the following from the 
record of an ‘Epigraphical Journey in 
Asia Minor’ (Papers of the American 
School at Athens, vols. ii., ili.) speak 
for themselves: [vewxdplov tdv ma- 
tpiwv | [Bedv kali tov xupiov | [ad]- 
Toxpatopos...dvaav||ra rots] marpiors 
Oeois Kat trois Se]Sacr[ois]...deots Se- 
Baorots kal rn marpio....dpxiepeds Tav 
ZeBacrav. More upon this subject 
may be found in Renan, Saint Paul, 
p. 28 f, Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, passim; the authorities are 
collected by Mayor, Juvenal i. pp. 
229, 404 ff.; for an exhaustive mono- 
graph see K. Beurlier, Le culte im- 
perial,son histoire et son organisation 
(Paris, 1891). 

Tis du010s TH Onpie ;—an intentional 
parody of Exod. xv. 11 ris dpouds coe 
ev Oeots, Kipre; cf. Pss. Ixxxii. (Ixxxiii.) 
1, lxxxviil. (Ixxxix.) 6, exiii. 5, Mic. vii. 
18, Isa. xl. 25, xlvi. 5—perhaps not 
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without reference to the name Sy, 
The worship of a monster such as 
Nero was indeed a travesty of the 
worship of God. Tis Svvarat mode- 
pinoa per avtov; points to the motive 
which prompted the worship of the 
Beast. It was not moral greatness 
but brute force which commanded the 
homage of the provinces. The in- 
vincible power of Rome won Divine 
honours for the worst and meanest of 
men. 

5. Kal €666n aité oroua adody 
peyada xrd.] The words ot. Aad. 
peyada are from Daniel’s description 
of the Little Horn (Dan. vii. 8, 20). 
In their assumption of Divine titles 
(». 1 note) the Emperors followed in 
the steps of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who (1 Macc. i. 24, NV) eAdAnoev 
vmrepnpaviay peyadnv. With kat Brac- 
gdnpias cf. Dan. vii. 25 pryyara els roy 
SWucrov Aadyjoe. In the repeated e606 
there may bea reference to ¢Sexev aire 
6 Spdkey of v. 2, cf. v. 4; but more pro- 
bably, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse, 
€666n points to the ultimate Source 
of all power, without Whose permis- 
sion Satan himself can do nothing. 

For rotnoat pavas reo. dvo cf. xi. 2, 
xii. 6, 14, notes. Iloujoa: may be 
simply ‘to do,’ ie. to carry on his 
work, as MWY in Dan. viii. 24, xi. 28; 
pnvas will then be the accusative of 
duration. But perhaps it is better 


to understand 7. here in the sense of 
‘passing time’; cf. Mt. xx. 12 play 
Spav éeroincav, Acts xX. 3 moinoas re 
pqvas pets, and the Latin facere diem. 
The Beast’s power endures as long as 
the Woman’s abode in the Wilder- 
ness, the prophesying of the Two 
Witnesses, and the Gentile profana- 
tion of the Holy City. 

6. Kat Fvorkev rd oTopa avrov eis 
Braodnpias mpos tov Oedv] *Avoiyew 
TO otopa is used frequently, if not 
exclusively, of the beginning of a 
discourse or prolonged utterance; cf. 
Ps, xxi. (xxii.) 14, xxvii. (Ixxviii.) 2, 
Cui (be) sie ity sae ise Nhe we, 2s 
Acts viii. 35. The Beast’s blasphemy 
was not casual but sustained, when 
once his silence had been broken; the 
assumption of Divine Names in public 
documents and inscriptions was a 
standing and growing blasphemy. This 
blasphemy was aimed at the Divine 
oxnvy, i.e. as the Apocalyptist hastens 
to explain, rods ev r@ ovpard oxn- 
voovras ; Cf. xii. 12 ovpavol kal of év 
avrois oxnvovvres. Primasius seems to 
have read rov...oxnvodvros (“taberna- 
culum eius qui in caelo habitat”), 
though he interprets: “id est, adversus 
deum et ecclesiam quae in caelo 
habitat” (Haussleiter, p. 130); but 
the harder reading of the Greek text 
is to be preferred. Tovs...cxnvodvras 
either the ‘company of Heaven,’ or 
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possibly the Church viewed as ideally 
installed in the esovpava; Andreas 
is perhaps on the right track when he 
says: oxnyy d€ Tod Oeovd Kai 7 ev capKi 
TOU Aoyou oKHYwTLS...Kal 7) év TOLs aylots 
dvaravors (cf. Jo. i. 14, Apoc. vii. 15). 
Blasphemy against God was coupled 
with false accusations laid against His 
saints, the loyal members of the 
Church. The clause BAacdnpjca.... 
oknvovvras is epexegetical, developing 
Braodnplas mpos Tov Geor. 

7. Kat €666n avt@ Trotjoat wodepov 
xtA.] Daniel’s account of the Little 
Horn is still in view; cf. Dan. vii. 21 
eGewpovv, Kal TO Képas éxetvo é€zroler 
TOAEWOV peTA TOY dyi@y Kal toxyvoev 
mpos avrovs. The Beast, acting for 
the Dragon (xii. 17), makes war upon 
the Seed of the Woman, i.e. the faith- 
ful, and succeeds. Like the }¥"1P of 
Daniel’s vision, i.e. the loyal defenders 
of Jerusalem against Antiochus, the 
citizens of the new Jerusalem must 
expect to fall before the persecuting 
Emperor. Wherever the Gospel was 
carried, Rome was there beforehand; 
the Beast’s authority extended over 
all the nations and races which sur- 
rounded the Mediterranean (€806n 
avT@ e€fovcia et macay dvAnv kth). 
No escape from him was possible for 
the members of the Church, although, 
as the Seer has already foreseen (xii. 
14 ff.), the Church herself, the Mother 
of the Saints, was beyond his reach. 
With vixnoa cf. c. vi. 2, note. 

Kal €806n...vixjioat adrovs is omitted 
by the best uncials, but probably 


through homoeoteleuton, the eye of 
some early scribe having passed from 
2606 to €d66n. 

8. Kal T™pooKvyncovalw avurov mavres 
of katotxovrtes xtX.] Not only did the 
Roman Empire seem to the provincials 
a power of world-wide extent, but it 
had acquired a religious significance 
which rendered it yet more formidable 
(v. 4 note). The Caesars were not 
merely obeyed, they were worshipped 
by the whole world. The mase. adrév 
points to the impersonation of the 
Beast in such Emperors as Nero or 
Domitian; for the acc. after mpoc- 
xuvetv (the older construction), cf. 
Mt. iv. 10, Le. iv. 8, Apoc. ix. 20, 
Xili. 12, xiv. 9, 11, xx. 4, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 89. Tdvres of xatouxotvres emi 
™s yns is hyperbolical, even if the 
Empire is viewed as co-extensive 
with the orbis terrarum; and the 
writer hastens to guard himself by 
adding : od ov yéypamrat wrA. There 
were those in the Roman world who, 
like Daniel and the three at the court 
of Babylon (Dan. iii. 16 f.), refused 
to worship the Caesars. Those who 
worshipped, though for the moment 
the immense majority, were ortly 
such as were not in the Book of Life. 
Ov...avrotd is unexpected after mavres, 
but the purpose may be to mini- 
mize the significance of the general 
acceptance of the Caesar-cult, or 
possibly to call attention to the in- 
dividual responsibility of the wor- 
shippers. Each Caesar-worshipper by 
his very act proclaimed himself to have 
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no place among “the living in Jeru- 
salem.” On the ‘Book of Life’ see 
lii. 5, note; and compare with the 
present passage cc. xvii. 8, xx. 12, 15, 
xxi 27. Here and in xxi. 27, the 
Divine Register is represented as 
belonging to “the Lamb that was 
slain,” i.e. the crucified but now risen. 
and exalted Christ, Who purchased 
the Church for God with His Blood 
(v. 9), and has authority to cancel the 
names of disloyal members (iii. 5). 
The reference of a6 xaraBodis Koopov 
is somewhat ambiguous; the order 
suggests that the words should be 
taken with rod éecdaypévov, in the 
sense indicated by 1 Pet. i. 18 f. 
eAuTpOOnTe...TYsio aipatre ds apuyvod... 
Xpicrovd mpoeyvaopévouv pev mpo Kata- 
Bodjs Koopov xrr.. but the close 
parallel in xvii. 8 (@avpacOnaovrat ot 
KaToikourtes eml THs yijs; 
yparrat TO dvoya emi TO BiBALov rhs 
(wis amd xataBoAjs Koopov) seems to 
be decisive in favour of connecting 
amo xataB. koopou with yéypanrat in 
this context also; and this is sup- 
ported by such passages as Mt. xxv. 
34 Hrowacpéerny vpiv Bacurtelav dro 
kataB. xkécpov, Eph. i. e€edeEato 
nas év avtT@ mpo kataB. koopov. On 
the whole Arethas is right: ¢v ial 
Bdr akovotéov To “Qu ov yéypamrat.. 
TOU €opaypévov- ov yeypanrat, 
amo karaBodjs Koo MOU yeypanrar. ore 
yao det voeiv, ovyx ws 7 ypapy é EXEL, ore 
pnde amo KataBo\fs Kdopov 7 Tov 
apviov opay?. 

As to the phrase dé (mp0) caraBo- 
Ajs Kocpov, it is unknown to the Lxx., 
though used by Mt. Zc. in a quotation 
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from the Psalms, where it represents 
D'I2 3!) (LXX., dm’ dpyjs). The N.T. 
has it ten times (Mt.’, Le.}, Jo.!, Eph., 
Heb.*, 1 Pet.1, Apoc.2). KaraBody 
is the foundation of a house in 2 Macc. 
ii, 29, and xataBdd\d\cecOa Oepédcoy 
occurs in Heb. vi. 1; the xaraBod1 
koopov is ‘the founding of the whole 
visible order, the creation being 
represented as a vast building under 
the hands of the Divine Architect, as 
in Job xxxvili. 4 év TO Oewehiovv pe 
thy ynv, and Heb. iii. 4 6 d€ ravra 
karackevacas Geos: cf. Hort on 1 Peter 
lc. and Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i. 
p. 136. 

g. et tis €yet ods, dxovoarw| For 
the Apocalyptic form of this saying 
see li. 7, note. It is a call to serious 
attention, and here, as in il. 7, 11, 17, 
it is prospective and not retrospec- 
tive, preparing the hearer for the 
proclamation which is to follow. ‘Let 
every member of the Church who has 
the power to comprehend it take to 
heart the warning now about to be 
given.’ 

IO. el Tis els aiypadwoiay, eis aiyp. 
vmaye xtr.]| The epigrammatic style 
of this saying has perplexed the 
scribes (see app. crit.); some add a 
verb after the first eis aiyuadociar, 
while others omit the second. Trans- 
late: “if any [is] for captivity, into 
captivity he goes; if any shall slay 
with the sword, he must with the 
sword be slain.” The verse starts 
upon the lines of Jer. xv. 2 dcou eis 
Oavaror, eis Oavarov: Kat dcot eis paxar- 
pav, eis paxyaipav: kal doot eis Arpor, 
eis Ayo: kal dooe eis aiypadwolay, eis 
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aixuadooiay. But after adopting the 
last clause of Jeremiah’s proclamation, 
it goes off in quite another direction, 
referring to the saying of our Lord in 
Mt. xxvi. 52 mavres yap of aBovtes 
paxaipav ev paxaipn amodovvra, Pri- 
masius conforms the first half of the 
verse to the last, translating: “qui 
captivum duxerit et ipse capietur,” as 
if it had run: éay ris aiywadkwrevon, 
aixpatwrevOnoera. Butnosuchchange 
is necessary; the verse hangs together 
well enough as it stands in the best 
Greek text. The whole is a warning 
against any attempt on the part of 
the Church to resist its persecutors. 
If a Christian is condemned to exile, 
as St John had been, he is to regard 
exile as his allotted portion, and to go 
readily ; if he is sentenced to death, 
he is not to lift his hand against the 
tyrant ; to do so will be to deserve 
his punishment. For od¢ éorw kri. 
see xiv. 12, note. 

11—18. THe Witp Brast FROM 
THE HARTH. 

II. Kat eiSov ddXo Onpiov dvaBaivor 
ex ths yjs KrA.] A second Beast is 
seen in the act of rising, not as 
the first out of the sea, but out of 
the earth. In Daniel’s visions four 
Beasts “came up from the sea” 
(Dan. vii. 3), but in the interpretation 
(tb. 17) and in the Gk versions of both 
passages they “arise out of the earth.” 
From this Bede infers the identity of 
the origin of the two Apocalyptic 


Beasts (“quod est autem mare, hoc, 
teste Daniele, est terra”). But the cases 
are different ; the Apocalyptist is not, 
like Daniel, interpreting his vision, 
but relating another, which he con- 
trasts with the first. If the Beast 
from the sea denotes the world-wide 
Empire of the West, the Beast from 
the earth is of humbler pretensions, a 
native of the soil (cf. Arethas: ék ris 
yis...d0ev kal raow avOpeross 7 yevects) 
—a product of the life of the Asian 
cities. 

Early Christian opinion was di- 
vided upon the interpretation of the 
second Beast. Irenaeus (vy. 28. 2), 
who identifies the first Beast with 
Antichrist, finds in the second Anti- 
christ’s ‘armour-bearer’ (cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), the false Prophet. Similarly 
Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 24): ro peév ody 
Onplov avaBatvoy ex ths yis THY Baot- 
Aeiav thy Tod ayTiypictov écopéerny 
Aéyet, Ta Dé VO Kepara kal Tov pet avTov 
Wevdorpopyrnv. Andreas mentions 
other interpretations: +6 @npiov rotro 
of ev Tov avtiyptoroy dacw, €érépors 
dé Soke tov caravay eivat, Kat Ta dvo 
avTov kKépata Tov dyTiypiotoy Kat Toy 
Wevdorpodrrny. 

Kat elyev képata dvo dpora dpvie KTA. | 
The equipment of the second Beast 
was as unpretending as his origin. 
In sharp contrast to the first he had 
but one head furnished with two horns 
(ef. Dan. viii. 5), which were like those 
ofalamb. But if his appearance sug- 
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gested innocence and even weakness, 
his voice was the roar of a dragon; cf. 
a fragment of Hermippus “quoted 
by Wetstein: 1d mpdcwmoyv dpviov 
exe Soxeis, Ta S€ EvOov ovdev Siahépers 
Spdkovros. Though both dpvie and 
Opaxey are anarthrous, they doubtless 
allude to the Lamb of c. v. 6 and the 
Dragon of c. xiii, 1. The second 
Beast is in some sense at once a 
Pseudochrist and an Antichrist: é£0- 
povovobat péddet TO vid Tov Geov, Kal 
atvros éavtov Baovéa  emideckvvowy 
(Hippolytus) ; “agnum fingit, ut Ag- 
num invadat” (Primasius). 

The description recalls Mt. vii. 15 
mpocéxete amd Tay wWevdompodpntar, 
oiriwwes €pxovrar mpos vpas ev evdvpacw 
mpoBarav, €rwbev Sé ciow RvKow ap- 
mayes. Cf. Victorinus: “magnum 
falsumque prophetam dicit, qui factu- 
rus est signa et portenta.” The second 
Beast is in fact in later chapters of 
the book called 6 evdorpodyrns (xvi. 
13, xix. 20, xx. 10), While ro a\Xo Onpiov 
or To 6. TO dSevtrepov does not appear ; 
from this chapter onwards the only 
Onpiov mentioned is the first Beast, or 
the wounded head which is identified 
with him (xiv. 9, 11, xv. 2, Xvi. 2, Io, 
1, SA RUL BIG, OND SG WO oy ooh 7.1L) ao) 
In the second Beast we have a reli- 
gious, as in the first a civil, power; 
he is a Wevdorpopyrns (xvi. 23, xix. 
20, xx. 10), who claims a spiritual 
power which he does not possess, and 
mismterprets the Divine Will in the 
interests of the persecuting State. 
Some ancient interpreters saw in him 


the Christian ministry turned to un- 
worthy uses; cf. Beatus: “bestia de 
terra praepositi mali sunt in ecclesia.” 
Such men may be in the background 
of St John’s thought, but the imme- 
diate reference is rather to the pagan 
priesthood of his own time ; cf. iv. 14, 
15, note. 

I2. kat tHv é€&ovciay Tov mpetov 
Onpiov macay rovet xrA.] The authority 
of the Dragon, which was delegated 
to the first Beast (xiii. 2), descends 
to the second; the first fights the 
Dragon’s battles, the second supports 
the first by methods of his own, but 
with a strength which is derived 
ultimately from the Dragon. Try 
efouciav...evemoy avrov is a pregnant 
sentence; written out at length it 
would be tiv eEovaiay rt. rp. 6. racay 
haBay eartnkey evatioy avtov Totav TO 
6€dnpa avrod, or to that effect. “Eva- 
mv avrov recalls 3 Regn. xvii. 1 6 
eds "Iopand 6 mapéotny evdroy avrod. 
The true prophet lives in the pres- 
ence of God, taking his orders from 
Him and doing His pleasure; the 
False Prophet stands before the 
Beast, whose interpreter and servant 
he is. 

kal movet THY yhv Kal trols ev adr7 
xtA.] It is the business of the second 
Beast to promote the worship of the 
first ; for this end the False Prophet 
has been entrusted with his power. 
Tlovet...cva, ‘causes to,’ cf. Jo. xi. 37, 
Col. iv. 16, Apoc. iii. 9 (Blass, Gr. 
p. 225 f.). Thy yr cal rovs ev arp 
karotxoovtas, Cf. vv. 4, 8. To Onpiov... 
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ov eOepamevbn KrX. is repeated from 
®. 3, where see note. 

13. kal moved onpeia peydda xrA.] 
Being a false prophet the second 
Beast simulates the miracles wrought 
by true prophets; cf. Exod. vii. 11f. 
(2 Tim. iii. 8), and see Deut. xiii. 1 
eav b€ avaory év cot mpodpyrns...cal dd 
got onpetoyv 7) Tépas kTA. ‘Great signs’ 
were expected and believed to accom- 
pany the mission of the Church (cf. 
Jo. xiv. 12, ‘Mc. xvi. 20), but they 
were not to be limited to it; see Me. 
INT, De éyepOjoovrat.. vevdorpopirar 
kai Sdcovow onpeia kal Tépara mpos TO 
amom\avay el Suvarov Tous ekAeKTOUs 5 
2 Thess. li. 9 od éotww 9 mapovoia Kat’ 
evepyetay TOU gatava ev macy Suvdper 
kal onpetois Kal Téepacw Wevdovs. Call- 
ing down fire from heaven was one 
of the miracles attributed to Hlijah 
(1 Kings xviii. 38, 2 Kings i. 10); if 
the writer of the Apocalypse was the 
son of Zebedee, he would not have 
forgotten that he had himself desired 
to imitate the O.T. prophet (Le. ix. 
54 “IaxwBos Kal “Iwavns eimav Kupre, 
Oedets elrapev rip KatraBjvar ard Tov 
ovpavov ;). In the present case the 
sign of calling down fire would doubt- 
less be exhibited in connexion with 
the worship of the Beast, for which 
it would seem to be a Divine guaran- 
tee. “Iva after moet p. o. is scarcely 
distinguishable from ore (Burton 
§ 222); the Prophet’s powers extend 
so far that he can even (kai) cause 


fire to descend from heaven, and that 
in the face of the world (évaémuv trav 
avOporer). 

14. Kal wAavG Tovs KaTotovvtas emt 
ths yas krA.] To deceive mankind is 
a characteristic power of Satan (xii. 9 
6 mAavay tHv oikovperny ddny, where 
see note) and it has descended to the 
false Prophet ; see reff. cited on v. 12. 
The success of the latter is due to 
the signs (dca ra onpeta) which he is 
empowered to work (vv. 13, 15). These 
are done ‘before the Beast’ (v. 12, 
note), ie. in the presence and with 
the approval of the Imperial officers. 
It is hardly possible to misunderstand 
the Apocalyptist’s meaning. The 
Caesar-worship was a State function 
at which the Proconsul and the other 
magistrates assisted, and the pagan 
priesthood wrought their cnpeta before 
these representatives of the Empire ; 
their jugglery addressed itself to 
persons in authority and not only to 
the ignorant populace. Cf. the Intro- 
duction, p. xci. f. 

Aéyor Tots KaTotKodow...motfoa ei- 
kova T@ Onpio xrr.] Yet the chiéf 
purpose of the onueta wrought by the 
magic of the priests of the Augusti 
was to popularize the new cult, by 
promoting the religious use of the 
statues of the Emperor (on déyav= 
keAevwv followed by the infinitive see 
Blass, Gr. pp. 232, 240). Any repre- 
sentation of the reigning Caesar which 
served to place him before the eyes of 
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the provincials might be described as 
an eixdy (see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i.'15), whether it were merely the 
Emperor’s head (effigies) upon a coin 
(Me. xii. 16), or an ¢mago painted or 
wrought upon a standard, or executed 
in metal or stone. Busts or statues, 
however, are doubtless intended here. 
Such imagines, together with other 
symbols of the power of Rome, had 
always received the highest honours 
from loyal subjects of the Empire ; cf. 
Suetonius, 77%. 48 “largitus est... 
quaedam munera Syriacis legionibus, 
quod solae nullam Seiani imaginem 
inter signa coluissent” (ie. because 
they alone had been loyal to himself; 
ib, Calig. 14 “aquilas et signa 
Romana Caesarumque imagines ado- 
ravit”). When Christians were brought 
before Imperial officials an image of 
the reigning Emperor was produced 
by way of testing their Christianity. 
Cf. Pliny’s famous letter (ep. 96, A.D. 
112): “qui negabant esse se Christia- 
nos aut fuisse, cum praeeunte me deos 
appellarent et imagini tuae quam prop- 
ter hoc iusseram cum simulacris numi- 
num adferri ture ac vino supplicarent 
...dimittendos esse putayi,” and the 
appeal of the eipyvapyos to Polycarp 
(Mart. P. 8): ri yap xaxdv é€orw 
elmeiy ‘Kupios Kaioap, kal émiOioae 
(i.e. to offer incense, see Lightfoot, 
ad loc.) rai rovrots akoAovOa, kat dca- 
cotecOa; cf. Hus. #7. E. vii. 15 Xpio- 
riav@ ‘ye dvre Kat Tois Bacidcvor My) 
Avorr. But in the present passage 
the reference is rather to imagines 
set up in the 2<Baoreia or temples of 
Rome and the Augusti. The judicial 


use of the Emperor’s ‘image’ was 
perhaps as yet unknown, but already, 
as it seems, the pagan priesthood had 
succeeded in securing for it religious 
worship with results disastrous to the 
Christian communities (v. 15). 

“Os exec THY TANyy KTA., aS in VV. 3, 
12, but with the addition of wayaipns— 
a new feature which makes for the 
identification of the wounded head 
with Nero—and with ¢(ncev substi- 
tuted for 7 mdAny7...€Oeparev6n. The 
Beast did not die with Nero; he lived 
on and reappeared in Domitian, who 
resumed Nero’s policy of persecution 
(cf. note on xiii. 3). 

15. kal €d00n aitG Sotva mvetpa 
th «ikove xtd.] Another onpeiov 
wrought by the magic of the second 
Beast. That such tricks were em- 
ployed in the S¢Baoreia is by no 
means improbable. As we are re- 
minded by Andreas, it was the age of 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose legerde- 
main was freely attributed to the 
powers of evil: iordpnrat moddakis 
yontetars Aadnoa Ov eikovwy Kai £o- 
avev kal dévdpwv zat vdatov dia Te 
*AmohA@viov dua te érépav Saipovas. 
In the Clementine Recognitions (iii. 
47), Simon Magus is made to boast, 
“statuas moveri feci, animari exanima 
...haec non solum feci, sed et nunc 
facere possum,” a claim doubtless sug- 
gested by the writer’s experience of 
contemporary magic; as for calling 
down fire, see Apringius on v. 13: 
“haec magi per angelos refugas et 
hodie faciunt.” It is not necessary 
to suppose that either Simon or 
Apollonius (Ramsay, Hp. 1904, ii. 4, 
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p. 249f., Letters to the Seven Churches, 
p. 1o1 ff.) is directly referred to; the 
second Beast is probably, like the 
first, a system rather than a person, 
though, as the first culminated in 
Nero, so the best known magician of 
the age may have been regarded as 
an impersonation of the second. But 
that magic was used by the Caesar- 
priests is probable enough, as Ramsay 
has well pointed out (7b. p. 98 ff.), even 
if the Apocalypse is the only witness 
to the fact; nor is it impossible that 
they may have acted under the sanction 
of the officials, so that the Empire it- 
self lent its weight to the proceeding. 
‘Magic’ was not thought unworthy of 
a place in high quarters, as St Paul 
learnt at the outset of his missionary 
work ; cf. Acts xiii. 6 edpov avSpa tiva 
pdyov Wevdorpopyrny...os hv ovv Ta 
avOurrare. 

Thus in the immediate view of the 
Seer the second Beast represents the 
sorcery and superstition of the age 
as engaged in a common attempt to 
impose the Caesar-cult upon the pro- 
vinces, behind which there lay the 
Satanic purpose of bringing ruin upon 
the rising Christian brotherhoods. In 
its wider significance the symbol may 
well stand for any religious system 
which allies itself with the hostile 
forces of the world against the faith 
of Jesus Christ. 

IIvedpa here =rvetpa Cwfs (xi. 11), 
in the sense of breath or animation. 
“Iva kat AaAnon: the vitalizing of the 
image went so far that it was even 
able to speak, an effect doubtless pro- 


duced by the art of the éyyaorpipvOos; 
of contemporary ventriloquism there 
is probably an instance in Acts xvi. 
16, where see Knowling’s note. The 
reading €5667 avrj has good support 
(see app. crit.), but, as Dr Hort admits, 
it is unintelligible: “it is impossible 
either to account for the text [avr7] 
as a corruption of avr, or to interpret 
it as it stands”; he suggests that “r7 
yi may have been lost after avrj, or 
have given place to it” (Votes, p. 138). 
But to bring in from ev. 11, 12 ff. “the 
conception of a spirit of the. earth” 
seems artificial, Can avr7 be a pri- 
mary error due to the mind of the 
writer having reverted to eixova‘(v. 14), 
or to his eye haying been caught by 
Th etkou, Which immediately follows ? 

Kal rouon, sc. 1) efkdv. As they 
stand, the words can only mean that 
the ventriloquist used his opportunity 
to make the image suggest that all 
who refused worship to the image of 
Caesar should be put to death. 

16. kal movi mavras, Tovs puKpous 
xth.] The False Prophet causes all 
who accept the Caesar-cult to receive 
a mark of fealty. Tovds pxpovs krv. (cf. 
xi. 18, xix. 5, 18, xx. 12) covers the 
entire population, from the Asiarch 
down to the meanest slave. The 
construction changes after the long 
string of accusatives: had the writer 
stopped to think of the formation of 
his sentence, he would naturally have 
written srovet va mavres, of puxpol KTX., 
AdBoow, or trotet iva mac, Tois pLkpois 
KTA., doow avrois OY EVEN Totet Tavras, 
Tovs puKpovs KTA., AaBely Or iva AaBo- 
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ow. The indefinite plural décvy (a. 0. 
ddécovory) finds a parallel in cc. x. 11 
A€eyovow, XVI. 15 BAér@ow. Dr Hort 
suggests (lVotes, p. 139) that the ori- 
ginal reading was d0ce., written by 
itacism Awci. But déow, which is 
read by all our uncials, makes excel- 
lent sense; the second Beast worked 
through his ministers, the menials of 
the Augustan temples. 

Xdpaypa may be either a work of 
art such as a graven image (Acts xvii. 
29 Xapaypare TEXYNS)s or, as here and 
in cc, xiv., xvi, xix., xx., the impress 
made by a stamp ; cf the use of 
xapaxryjp in Ley. xiii. 28 where the 
scar of a leprous spot is called y. 
Tov kataxavparos. To the procedure 
ascribed to the second Beast there is 
a striking parallel in 3 Mace. ii. 209, 
where Ptolemy Philopator I. (8.0. 217) 
orders such Jews as submitted to 
registration to be branded with the 
badge of the Dionysiac worship : rovs 
Te aTroypapopevous yaparoer Oar, kal did 
mupos eis TO TOpua Trapaonp@ Aroviaw 
kiccopuddg.  Deissmann (Liblical 
Studies, p. 242) shews that in Egypt 
under the Empire official documents 
were stamped with the name and year 
of the Emperor (e.g. L 18’ Avroxparopos 
Kaicapos Nepova Tpaiavov S<Barrod 
Teppavixod Aaxixod), and that the 
stamp was known as a ydapayyna; but 
he produces no instance of persons 
being similarly marked. Others have 
thought of the branding of soldiers, 
slaves, and temple devotees ; cf. Gal. 
vi. 17, with Lightfoot’s note, and Philo 


de monarch., p. 22 levrac mpos Sdov- 
Aelay TY YELPOKUNT@Y, ypappaow avTny 
opmodoyovrtes...€v TOs THpacw KaTaoTI- 
Cortes avtny cvdnp@ TETUPOLEVO. But 
it is difficult to believe that such a 
mark was actually imposed on all the 
provincials who conformed. Ramsay 
(op. cit., p. 110 f.) is disposed to think 
rather of certificates, similar to the 
libelli of the Decian persecution, 
which were put into the hands of 
those who sacrificed, and to regard 
the mark on the forehead as merely 
“the apocalyptic description of a 
universal reputation for conspicuous 
devotion to the cult of the Emperor.” 
This is hardly a satisfactory solution, 
and in our present ignorance it is 
perhaps better to be content with one 
which is suggested by the symbolism 
of the Book. As the servants of God 
receive on their foreheads (vii. 3) the 
impress of the Divine Seal, so the 
servants of the Beast are marked 
with the ‘stamp’ of the Beast, “ 

fronte propter professionem, in manu 
propter operationem” (Ps. Aug.); the 
word ydpayza being perhaps chosen (as 
Deissmann suggests) because it was 
the technical term for the Imperial 
stamp. For a partial parallel see Pss. 
Sol. xv. 8 ff 1o onpetoy tod Oeot emi 
dixaious els cwrnpiav...kal ouk expevéor- 
Tat ot TrolwovvTes Gvomiay TO Kpiua Kupiou 
..TO yap onuetov THs amwdelas éml Tov 
perdrov avrav. That the Antichrist 
would seal his followers became a 
commonplace in the Christian legend ; 
see Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 132 ff. 
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17 om cat N*C 6 28 32 79 96 vgt! me syrr Ir™t Hipp Prim al (hab &** APQ 
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aptOuov] pr n Tov apiOuoy Tov Anpiov Q 
ovoua 14 30 (92) arm 


17. wa py tes dvyntar dyopacat 7) 
mwAnoa xtA.| There is possibly a 
reference to 1 Macc. xiii. 49 of d€ &k 
Ths akpas ev “lepovoadijp exwAvovto 
extropever Oat eis THY xopay kal ayo- 
patet Kat wodetv. But the cases 
differ materially. Here citizens who 
do not bear this mark are not pre- 
yented from entering the markets, but 
if they enter none will buy their goods 
or sell them the necessaries of life. 
Such a ‘boycotting’ of Christians might 
result partly from the unpopularity of 
their faith, partly from a dread of 
offending the dominant priesthood or 
their Roman supporters. If we ask 
whether the fear expressed by the 
Apocalyptist was realized, there is 
no certain answer. As Ramsay says 
(op. ctt., p. 107 f.), “how much of grim 
sarcasm...there lies in those words [iva 
py Ovynrat krA.] it is impossible for us 
now to decide...but that there is an 
ideal truth in them, that they give a 
picture of the state of anxiety and ap- 
prehension, of fussy and over zealous 
profession of loyalty which the policy 
of Domitian was producing in the 
Roman world, is certain.” Cf. Eus. 
H. FE. Vv. 1 ore py pdvoy oikiav kat 
Bahaveiwy Kal ayopas eipyeoOar KT. 

To dvopa Tod Onpiov 7 Tov apiOuor 
Tov ovopatos avTov is in apposition to 
To yapaypa; the stamp may bear the 
name or its number. The number of 
the name is probably the name itself 
written in numerals, according to a 
sort of gematria known to the Apo- 
calyptist and his Asian readers, but 


18 0 exwv] pr Kae syr8™ | Tov apiOuov] ro 


not generally intelligible. The point of 
7) Tov apcOpov is not clear. According 
to Arethas, the name and the number 
are alternatives (Sirr7 d€ rovrou 7 yyad- 
ots 7) Sta mapadopas avrov Tod ovdpuaros 
7 Oca Pov). Butas no xyapaypa would 
have borne the Christian cipher, it is 
better to treat 7 here as practically 
equivalent to rodr’ éoriv—‘the name, 
or, Which is the same thing, the num- 
ber” Where the heathen provincial 
saw only the name of the reigning 
Emperor, the Christian detected a 
mystical number with its associations 
of vice and cruelty. 

18. ade 1 copia éeoriy Krd.] A 
similar formula occurs in ¢. xvii. 9 
ade 0 vots 6 yay copiav. Schoett- 
gen compares the cabbalistic phrase 
NIT TS NNDSINI NI. ‘HA codia is 
apparently the spiritual gift answering 
to the gift of doxaduyis (cf. Eph. i. 17 
mvevpa acopias kal aroxadv\ews)—the 
power of apprehending and _inter- 
preting mysteries. Here was an op- 
portunity for the exercise of this 
power; let the hearer or reader 
interpret what is now about to be 
revealed. ‘O ¢ywv vody kriX., ‘let him 
who has intelligence—o vovveyrs, a 
character not without its value in 
spiritual things; cf. Dan. xii. 10 ov 
ouynoovel avopot, Kal of vonpoves ouv- 
noovow; Me. xii. 34 iddv adrov dre 
vouvexds dmexpiOn elrev avte Ov pa- 
Kpov et amd ths Baowdelas Tod Oeov— 
calculate (for Wndigew ef. Le. xiv. 28) 
[the meaning of] the Beast’s number, 
for [beast though he is] his number 
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is that of a man,’ ie. so far as the 
arithmetic goes, it is simple and in- 
telligible, because it is human and not 
bestial ; cf. xxi. 17 pérpov dvOpdrov, 6 
€oTw ayyéouv. 

kal 0 dpiOuos avrod é£axdawo €é€n- 
xovra €£] Within a century after the 
date of the Apocalypse the precise 
figures were uncertain. Irenaeus bears 
witness that while all good and old 
copies had y&s’, and this reading 
was attested by those who had seen 
St John, there were those who read 
XLS’ (¥. 30, I ev mace Tois orovdaiots Kat 
dpxaiots dvtvypapors Tov apiOod TovTov 
Keipéevov, Kal LAaPTUPOUVT@Y AUTOY eKEivaY 
Toy Kat dw Tov lwdvyny éwpakoTar... 
éadadnoay twes errakodovdnaarres idiw- 
TITMO...avTi Tay €& Sexadwy piav Sexada 
Bovdrcpuevot eivac), and attempted to 
interpret the cipher on these lines. 
The reading thus curtly dismissed 
gained so good a footing that it 
survives in one of our best uncials 
and in two cursives, and in the com- 
mentary of the Pseudo-Augustine, 
where the writer, probably following 
Tyconius, says (Migne, P. Z. xxxy. 
col. 2437) “sexcenti et sexdecim graecis 
litteris sic faciunt ys’,” and inter- 
prets accordingly (see Introduction, 
p. exxxvii., note 2). It can hardly 
therefore have originated in a simple 
confusion between & and « (which 
indeed is itself unlikely, see Nestle, 
Text. crit. p. 334), and is probably 
a true though less widely received 
alternative for y&s’. With refer- 
ence to the meaning of the cipher, 
Irenaeus, notwithstanding his Asian 
origin, speaks with far less confidence. 
If a clue had existed at first in the 
churches of Asia, it had been lost, 


or had not reached the Churches of 
Gaul. Irenaeus’s guesses (for they are 
obviously no more) are based on the 
hypothesis that the second Beast 
directly represented Antichrist. The 
number, he says, is that of Noah’s age 
at the time of the Flood (Gen. vii. 6), 
plus the height and breadth of the 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar (6An 
yap 1 €ikay ékeivn mpotimwots nv THs 
TOU avTtxpiorou mapovaias); and it also 
alludes to the six millennia of the 
world’s history (v. 29, § 2). When he 
comes to transform this number into 
a name for Antichrist, he mentions 
several guesses—the impossible word 
€yanOac (=5 +400+1+50+9+1+ 
200), AATEINOC (=30+1+300+5+10 
+50+70+ 200), “Latini enim sunt 
qui nune regnant,” and teitan (300 
+5+10+300+1+ 50); of these he 
thinks the last best, though he declines 
to decide (npets odv ovK azoxwdvvevo- 
Mev Tept TOU dvopmaTos TOU ayTLypiaToU); 
urging that ‘if the writer had wished 
us to know the name, he would have 
written it in full’ (7b. 30, § 3). And 
this in the face of St John’s 6 éywy 
vouv Whndhirdro. 

Nor is Hippolytus more illuminat- 
ing. Regarding the stamp as bearing 
the number of the Beast, which like 
Trenaeus he reads as y&s’, he sees 
in it the word apNnoyme= dpvodpa 
(=1+ 100+ 50+70+400+40+5), ex- 
plaining: eed) Kal mpany...rois pap- 
Tuvgl TOU xpLaTOU mpoeTpeTrOY of Avopor 
"Apmoa, not, tov Oedy cov Tov 
éoravpopévoy (ed. Lag. p. 110 f.). Later 
patristic interpreters offer a large 
choice of conjectures, some of which 
are yet more improbable or even 
absurd. Such attempts to solve the 
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enigma can only be regarded, as 
Andreas remarks, év yupvacias dye, 
and bring us no nearer to the truth. 
Least probable of all are the attempts 
of many interpreters to find in the 
cipher 666 the name of one or an- 
other of the conspicuous characters 
of modern history; such guesses not 
only are inspired by personal anti- 
pathies, but betray ignorance of the 
real functions of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Gunkel’s theory (Schépfung, p. 378) 
which finds in 666 the words Dian 
M3}D 7p, ‘primitive chaos,’ i.e. Tiamat, 
is not more convincing. If the 
number represents a name, the name 
is doubtless to be sought among 
the Onpia of the first century. It is 
interesting to find that the Greek 
letters of the style of Caligula (raioc 
Kaicap) represent numbers which 
added together make 616, while the 
Hebrew letters \Dp 317) (Nero Caesar) 
make 666, or 616 if the first word is 
written as in Latin without the final 
n. Against this last explanation it has 
been urged that Caesar is written 
9p’p in the Talmud, a spelling which 
would bring the total to 676; but the 
abbreviated DP is perhaps admissible 
in a cipher, and it is not without ex- 
ample (Renan, ?Antechrist, p. 415, 
note 4). Certainly Nero Caesar suits 
the context well; the Beast or per- 
secuting world-power might fitly be 
named after the Emperor who began 
the policy of persecution, and was 
himself an incarnation of its worst 
characteristics. Another line of inter- 
pretation may perhaps be combined 
with this. It has been pointed out 
(Briggs, Messiah, p. 324, Milligan, 
Revelation, p. 235) that in 666 every 
digit falls short by one of the perfect 
number—a mark of Antichrist. In 


Orac. Sibyll. i. 328, 888 represents 
Christ: oxrd yap povadas, Toacas Se- 
kadas 8 emt ravras | 78 éxarovrddas 
6xT@... | ovvona Snr@oe: ov SF evi 
ppeot anor vonoov | addavaroio Geov Xpr- 
atov raid vpioroo. The contrast is 
significant. 

See further the Introduction to this 
commentary, p. Cxxxvilil. (text, and 
note 2); and Hort, Apocalypse, p. 
FOSSIL 

XIV. 1—5. THE VISION OF THE 
144,000 oN Mount Zion. 

I. kal eldov, kal iSod 75 dpviov éards 
xt.] The vision of the two Beasts 
and their followers is fitly followed by 
a reassuring picture of the Lamb in 
the midst of His Church ; “au milieu 
de flots de colére apparait maintenant 
un ‘lot de verdure” (Renan). Cf. 
Primasius : “invicta quoque ecclesiae 
castra oportuit declarari, ne tam 
vehementi persecutionis impetu vel 
succubuisse vel periisse eandem eccle- 
siam infirmus animus aestimaret.” To 
apviov looks back to y. 6 (where see 
note), Vil. 17, xii. 11, xiii. 8, and stands 
in contrast with the anarthrous dpvio 
in xiii. 11. On the other hand the 
ExaToV TeToEpadkovTa TETTapeES XiALAdes, 
though doubtless alluding to the 
144,000 of ¢. vii. (cf. Origen, in Joann. 
t. i. 1), are not directly identified with 
the latter (Arethas: 7 yap av pera rod 
apOpov mponveyxev, Sai pud’ yxduddes’ 
eivov). ‘The distribution of the 12,000 
among the tribes is no longer in view: 
the total number is used either as 
that of a great but limited gathering, 
or possibly with reference to the 
“Twelve Apostles of the Lamb” (xxi. 
14); ef. Andreas: ai d€ pud’ yiAcades... 
TO TOU AmogTOALKOY aTdpov ToAUddpoy 
dnAovat, THs ev Exaot@ xapiros Swdexd- 
kis XtALooT Oy (12 X 12 X 1000) drepyato- 
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pervns. But, as in vii. 4 ff., it is the 
living Church which is in the Seer’s 
thought, not the dvapiOunros oxAos 
of vii. 9; not, ie, the Church in her 
final completed glory, but the faithful 
who are on earth at any given time. 

emt TO dpos Suav] The site of the 
new City of God; cf. Heb. xii. 22 
mpoceAndvOare Sov dpet, where West- 
cott remarks: “Zion is distinctively the 
Acropolis... Mount Zion represents the 
strong Divine foundations of the new 
Order.” For ‘mount Zion’ (}¥ 10 cf. 
xvi. 16,° Ap Mayedav) see Ps. ii. 6, xlvii. 
(xlviii.) 1 ff., Ixxvii. (Ixxvili.) 54, 68, 
Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 1, cxxiv. (cxxv.) 1, 
Mie. iv. 7, Obad. 17, 21, Isa. xxviii. 
16, lix. 20; it is the O. T. symbol for 
the security and strength which belong 
to the people of God. Thus ‘ Mount 
Zion’ is the counterpart to the rézos 
nrowacpevos Of ¢. xii. 6, 143 Seen in 
the light of this new vision, the place 
where the Woman takes refuge is 
none other than the impregnable rock 
on which the Church reposes (Mt. xvi. 
18). With the present passage cf. 
4 Esdr. ii. 42, “ego Ezra vidi in 
monte Sion turbam magnam, quam 
numerare non potui, et omnes canticis 
conlaudabant Dominum”; 2b. xiii. 
35, 39, “ipse autem stabit super 
cacumen Montis Sion...et quoniam 
vidisti eum colligentem ad se aliam 
multitudinem pacificam,” etc. 

Dr Barnes points out that éorés ert 
7) dpos 3S. answers to éordOn emi thy 


SiR: 


dppov (xii. 18); the Beast is on the 
sand, the Lamb on the rock. Com- 
pare the contrast in xvii. 3, xxi. Io. 
éxoveqgt TO Ovoua avrod KrA.) In 
c. vil. the 144,000 bear the imprint of 
the Divine Seal, which protects them 
against assault (cf. ix. 4). Here their 
foreheads are inscribed with the Name 
of the Lamb and that of His Father 
(cf.iil. 12 6 vik@v...ypae em adroy Td 
dvopa Tov Beod pov...kat Td dvoud pov 
TO Kawov, XXii. 4 TO dvopa adrod [sc. 
Tov Oeod Or Tov 6. Kat Tod apviov]} émt 
Tov petot@v avtav, and see notes 
ad ll.), a metaphor which supplies a 
more direct parallel to the methods 
of the Beast, whose servants are 
branded with the yapayya of his name 
(xiii. 17, xiv. 11). The Divine name 
on the forehead suggests at once the 
imparting of a character which corre- 
sponds with the Mind of God, and the 
consecration of life to His service. 

2. Kal 7Kovoa Poviy ek Tov ovpavod 
xtd.] Not, as the ancient commen- 
tators usually assume, the voice of 
the 144,000, but that of the ‘company 
of Heaven’ with whom the Church is 
closely united through the presence in 
her midst of the Lamb; cf Heb. 2. ¢. 
mpogeAndvOate 3. dper...kal pupiaciy 
dyyéhov maynytpe, Where see again 
Westcott’s notes. 

Much of the phraseology of this 
verse occurs elsewhere in the book: 
eg. for ijxovoa od. €k Tod ovpavoi cf. 
X. 4, Xiv. 15, xviii. 4; for povny vdarav 
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moARGy, 1. 15 (4 Esdr. vi. 17); for os 
p. Sports, vi. I, xix. 6, and on x.8dpa 
in connexion with celestial music see 
y. 8, xv. 2; gory xiGap@deéy occurs 
again in xvili. 22, and x:@apifew in 
Js. xxiii. 16, 1 Cor. xiv. 7. For the 
meaning of x:@dpa see the note on 
y. 8. 

3. kal adovow os @dnv Kawyy KT] 
On xaw7 @dn see y. 9, notes. Ine. v. 
the New Song is sung by the ¢@a and 
the Elders, representing Creation 2nd 
the Church. Here it is sung before 
the (ga and the Elders, and therefore 
not by them, but apparently by the 
Angels, who are not themselves re- 
cipients of the benefits of Redemption. 
They are represented, however, in the 
N. T. as deeply interested in all that 
concerns the salvation of man (Le. xy. 
7, io, Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), and as 
joining in the praises of the Lamb 
(Apoc. vy. 11 f.). Here they lead the 
Song, which the redeemed themselves 
have yet but imperfectly learnt. 
There is a feeling after the truth which 
lies behind this vision in more than 
one of the Prefaces that precede the 
Sanctus in the ancient liturgies; cf. 
e.g. the Liturgy of St James (Bright- 
man, i. p.50): ov dpvodvow... lepoveadnp 
7  emoupavios tmraviyupis, ékkAnota 
mvevpata Otkaioy...:uxal 
paptupap ... eae dpxdyyeRor SE 
yepovBip...Kal...cepapip a...Kéxpayev.. 
TOV Zito Upvov...addovra, and the 
still more explicit form in the Roman 
Preface: “cum angelis et archangelis... 
hymnum gloriae tuae canimus,” and 


/ 
TP@TOTOK@Y, . 


our own: “with Angels and Arch- 
angels...we laud and magnify thy 
glorious Name.” 

kat ovdels edvvato padeiy thy @dxy 
kth.| Even the 144,000 have need to 
learn the Song; it does not come to 
them naturally, or without effort; 
every Eucharist, every thankful medi- 
tation on the Passion, is an exercise 
in the art. And only they can learn 
it; the music of the heart (Eph. vy. 19, 
Col. iii. 16) cannot be acquired without 
a receptivity which is a Divine gift; 
cf. Jo. Xiv. 17 6 6 kocpos ov Svvarat 
AaBelv, dre od Gewpet aro ovd€ ywacket, 
I Cor. ii. 14 Wuxixds b€ avOpwros ot 
déxerat Ta Tov mvevpatos Tov Geod. 
Commentators who interpret the 
144,000 as an inner circle of saints, 
whether ascetics or others, and Mount 
Zion as belonging to the future order, 
are compelled to limit the New Song 
to a section of the redeemed: eg, 
Andreas : ry Kawy Bony OvddoKovrat 
THY TOLs TOAOIS Ov povov 4 TO apovre 
Bip GAG Kal ev TO pédXovre aiave 
dryvaorov. 

Al...xuddes, of teyopacpévoe ard ris 
yis: ‘the...thousands, namely, those 
who have been purchased [for God, 
by the Blood of the Lamb, cf. v. 9] 
from the earth’ or (¢. 4) ‘from among 
men.’ ’A7é here denotes not ‘separa- 
tion,’ but ‘extraction,’ as éx in 2. 9; 
see Blass, Gr. p. 125. The 144,000 
are not taken away from the earth 
(Jo. xvii. 15), but while they are upon 
it they recognize their relation to God 
and to Christ. 
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4. obrol ciow ot pera yuvackav KTA.] 
Cf. Tertullian, res. carn. 27 “virgines 
scilicet significans et qui semetipsos 
castraverunt propter regna caelorum.” 
But if our interpretation is right, o@ 
p. y. ovk éeuodvvOnoay xrA. must be 
taken metaphorically, as the symbol- 
ical character of the Book suggests. 
As Tyconius cited by Bede remarks, 
“virgines...castos dicit et pudicos”; 
they are the kadapot ri kapdia of 
Mt. y. 8, the mwapOévos ayy) évi avdpi 
nppoonevn Of 2 Cor. xi. 2. No con- 
demnation of marriage, no exclusion 
of the married from the highest 
blessings of the Christian life, finds a 
place in the N.T. Our Lord recog- 
nizes abstinence as a Christian prac- 
tice only in cases where men are able 
to receive it (Mt. xix. 12). If St Paul 
thinks of celibacy as the better state 
(1 Cor. vii. 1, 8), and moreover gives 
his reasons for doing so (7b. 32), yet 
he does not discourage’ marriage be- 
tween Christians; indeed, he not 
only allows (7b. 36) but in many cases 
recommends it (7b. 1,8). The Epistle 
to the Hebrews even eulogizes “the 
honourable estate of matrimony” (xiii. 
4 Tiputos 6 ydauos ev macw Kal 4 KoiTH 
dpiaytos). The Apocalyptist does not 
differ from the Pauline school, but 
he remembers the attitude of the 
Levitical ritual towards sexual inter- 
course (Exod. xix. 15, 1 Sam. xxi. 4), 
and transfers the podvoyds which it 
involved in the eyes of the Law to the 
abuses of God’s ordinance of which 
pagan society was full. That chastity 
should be chosen as the first distinctive 
virtue of the Christian brotherhood 
will not seem strange to those who 
reflect that pagan life was honey- 


combed with 
grossest kind. 
With the use of rapOévos masce. ef. 
the Apocryphal Life of Asenath, 3 
€ativ d€ otros 6 “lwand avinp OeoreBHs 
kal addpwv Kat mapbévos, ib. 6 domacov 
Tov adeAdov cov, dire Kal adros 
mapOevos. The term is applied by 
Suidas to Abel and Melchizedek, and 
by Nonnus to St John, who was 
traditionally a celibate to his death. 
In Clement of Alexandria’s Aypo- 
typoses the first Epistle of St John is 
said to haye been addressed “ad 
virgines (rpos mapGevovs),” and an echo 
of this inscription probably survives 
in the headings of the Epistle in one of 
Sabatier’s Latin mss. (Ad Sparthos), 
as well as in the IIpds HWapdovs of a 
cursive Greek ms.; cf. Westcott, 
Epp. of St John, p. xxxii. f., note 2. 
ovTot of dkoAovbobrtes TO Apvi KTr.] 
A reference to the Lord’s familiar 
call dxodovOer pou (Me. ii. 14, x. 21, 
Wes 1x. 50; Jo. 1. 43, xxi" 19), and to 
such sayings as those reported in 
Me. viii. 34, Jo. viii. 12, x. 4, 27, xii. 26. 
The conception had rooted itself in 
the Christian imagination from the 
first; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21 vpiv vrodturdvey 
dmoypaypov wa emakodovdnante Tots 
ixveow avrov. As to its meaning, 
Augustine’s “sequimini virginitate 
cordis...quid est enim sequi nisi 
imitari?” supplies the only answer: 
the Christian life is from first to last 
an imitatio Agni. Cf. Kus. H. £. v. 1, 
jv yap kai €or. (Vettius Epagathus) 
ynowos Xpirrov paOntys, dkohovOar Th 
Gpvip dmov ay vmdyn. Origen, in 
Joann. xi. 16 fragm. (ed. Brooke, ii. 
p- 289): efra ws yrnotos avrod pabnts 
(St Thomas in Jo. xi. 26), kpivas atré 
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dxodovbeiv Srrot aor’ av amin, éBovdero 
avT@ Kal Tovs Aourovs pabnras xapire 
TOU "Incod cvvarobécOar Ta ocapara 
auT@vV. 

The reading érov av vmaye, though 
rejected by Blass (Gr. p. 217), admits 
of explanation; dy qualifies dzrov only ; 
the direction is uncertain, but the 
movement (imdyec) is actual. In all 
life Christ is leading, as a matter of 
fact; and the indicative emphasizes 
this point. : 

ovTor nyopacOncav...dmapx7 TO Oe@ 
kai T@ apviw| This amplifies and inter- 
prets of nyopacpévor ad.ths yjs. The 
144,000 were purchased as an dzapx7, 
the firstfruits of the harvest of the 
world ; for this sense of dmapy7 cf. Rom. 
xvi. 5 admapy7 THs “Acias eis Xpioror, 
1 Cor. xvi. 15 dmapyy tis *Ayaias. 
Here the drapy7 is the generation of 
Christians who were living in the last 
years of the first century, and who, 
relatively to the company of the faith- 
ful in all future time, were as the 
firstfruits of the great Gepicpos (Mt. 
ix. 37). An alternative but perhaps 
less probable interpretation regards 
dmrapxn as contrasting the contem- 
porary Church with the mass of 
mankind (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 13 «tAaro 
dpas 6 Geds amapynv—so BFGP, yg., 
Syr.c-—eis cwrtnpiay), or with crea- 
tion in general (cf. Jac. i. 18 els ro 
elvat as dmrapyny Twa TY avToOv KTiC- 
patwy, where see Mayor’s note). 

But the dap y7 is not only the first 
instalment of the human harvest; the 
word is connected by its O.T. associa- 
tions with the service of God. The 


144,000 are an dm. TO Oe@ kal TS dpvip 
(for the collocation see vii. 10, xxii. 
I, 3), ie. they are offered and con- 
secrated to the Divine service: cf. the 
law of the firstfruits in Exod. xxii. 29 
(28), Deut. xxvi. 2ff.; the phrase 
mpoopeper Or adopitew amapxny TO 
kupi@ occurs in Ley. ii. 12, Ez. xly. 1, 
xlviii. 9. The new Israelite offers to 
God his own body (Rom. xii. 1), and 
the spiritual sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving (Heb. xiii. 15), of alms 
and offerings (tb. 16f.), of heart and 
will (1 Pet. ii. 5). : 

5. kal ev TO oTouaTt avTav oux 
evpedn peidos], See Zeph. ii. 13 of 
KaTd\oumot Tov “IopaAr...o0 pn edpebn 
€v TO oTduatt aitav yAdooa SoXia, 
and with the passage as a whole cf. 
Ps. xiy. Tite tis Karaoanydcet ev TO 
opet TO ayl@ aoov; Topevopevos Gpuopos 

NaN Ge addnOecav év kapdia avrov, os 
ae edodwoev ev yAdoon avTov. After 
purity truthfulness was perhaps the 
most distinctive mark of the followers 
of Christ, when contrasted with their 
heathen neighbours ; cf. Eph. iv. 20-25. 
The Lamb was characterized by the 
same trait: cf. Isa. ltii. 9, as quoted in 
I Pet. ii. 23, ovd€ evpéOn dddos ev ra 
On ody evpébn (x5 
8 3!2) Tyconius cited by Bede remarks: 
“non dixit, ‘non fuit...’ sed non est 
inventum.” The distinction, however, 
is in practice often slight: cf. WM. 
p. 769f., &e., see cc. v. 4, xii. 8, xvi. 20, 
KVM 2th Sk ls 

“Apopol eiow. Cf. Sir. xx. 24 wapos 
movnpos ev avOpdmr@ wWevdos. From 
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this fatal blemish the followers of 
Christ were free. “Ayopos is fairly 
frequent in the Epistles of the N.T.; 
cf. Eph. i. 4, v. 27, Col. i. 22, where it 
goes with dy.os or with dys and avéy- 
KAntos; Christ is duvis dyopos kal 
dor Xos (1 Pet. i. 19), and Christians are 
Texva Oeov duopa (Phil. ii. 15, and ef. 
Jude 24). Behind all such uses of the 
word there lies the tradition of the 
Greek O.T., in which duopos is a 
Levitical term for sacrifices not 
vitiated by any flaw rendering them 
unfit to be offered. In this sense 
it is the regular equivalent of ODN; 
for the history of this use see Dr 
Hort’s interesting note on I Pet. dc. 
Hence dyopos in Biblical Greek is 
not ‘blameless,’ as the etymology 
would suggest, but ‘unblemished,’ 
sacrificially perfect. The 144,000 were 
such ; their self-consecration was free 
from the insincerity which would have 
rendered it unacceptable in the sight 
of God. The interpretative gloss éva- 
mov Tod Opovov Tov Geod (cf. app. crit.) 
is misleading; the scene is not laid 
in Heaven, but on Mount Sion; see 
v. I, notes. 

6—13. THREE ANGELIC PROCLAMA- 
TIONS, AND A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 

6. Kal eldov GArdov ayyedov krh.] 
Each of the angels who now appear 
in succession is a new persona 
dramatis (ad Xos, cf. vii. 2, Vill. 3, X. I, 
notes), to be distinguished from his 
predecessor. The first of the three is 
thus distinguished, as it seems, from 
the Seventh Angel of the Trumpets, 
the angelic being last mentioned 
(xi. 15). He appears flying in the 
meridian (for pecoupaynua see Vill. 13, 
xix. 17, notes), ie., where he can be 
seen and heard by all whom his 
message concerns; and he carries 
(Zxovra, cf. i. 18, v. 8, vie 2, al.) an 


announcement of good tidings to the 
world at large. On evayyéArov see 
Me. i. 1, note; the noun is not used 
elsewhere in the Johannine writings, 
though the verb occurs here and in 
c. x. 7. The ancient interpreters 
(e.g. Primasius) compare Mt. xxiv. 14 
KnpvxOnoetar TovTO TO EvayyeALov THS 
Baowreias...eis paptipiov macw Tots 
eOvecty, kal TOTE NEEL TO tédos, while 
Origen seems to think of a literal 
proclamation of the Gospel before the 
end by an angelic ministry (in Joann. 
t. i, 14 od pilav d€ kat Bpayeiay mw- 
Tevovta Siaxoviay evayyeAikyy ayyeXot, 
ovde povny ty mpos Tos moupevas 
yeyernerny* adda yap emi rede peréw- 
pos kal inrdyevos ayyedos evayyéAtov 
éxwov evayyedetrar mav €Ovos). But 
aivioy evayyedvov cannot be rendered, 
as by A.V., “the everlasting Gospel” ; 
the parallel cited from Rom. i. 1, 
evayyeAvov Geov, is not apposite, since 
evayyeAuoy is there sufficiently defined 
by the genitive which follows it (ef. 
WM. p. 155). Doubtless like dpvio 
and dpdkwy in xiii. 11, and yiAcades in 
xiv. 1, this anarthrous evayyeduov 
alludes to that which answered to 
the name par excellence, but it is 
not synonymous with it. St John 
has in view, as the sequel shews, a 
particular aspect of the Gospel, a 
Gospel which announces the Parousia 
and the consummation which the 
Parousia will bring. Aiwyov, like 
evayyeAov, i8 dam. dey. in the Apoc., 
though frequent in the Gospel and 
first Ep. of St John; and it is not 
easy to determine its import in this 
connexion. Origen supposed it to 
refer to a future revelation as com- 
pared with the Gospel which the 
Church preaches already; thus he 
writes (én Rom., i. 4): “quod aeternum 
dicit Ioannes in Apocalypsi, quod tune 
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revelandum est cum umbra transierit 
et veritas venerit, et cum mors fuerit 
absorpta et aeternitas restituta” ; but 
the contents of the Angel’s message 
do not accord with his suggestion. 
The middle ages produced an ELvan- 
gelium aeternum (c. A.D. 1254; cf. 
Introduction, p. cexii. f.), and a book 
with the same title appeared in 
Germany as late as 1699, both works 
being founded, as it seems, upon 
a similar misapprehension ; see 
Fabricius, cod. apocr. N.T. p. 337 ff.; 
Fabr.-Mansi, Bibl. lat. med. aet., 
iii. p. 397. In aiwmoy evayyeduoy 
the epithet may be either retro- 
spective—‘a gospel which has had 
an age-long history’ (see Rom. xvi. 
25 pvotnpiov xpovas aiwviois cect 
ynuevov), or, as is more probable, 
prospective,—‘a gospel belonging to, 
stretching forward to, the eternal 
order’ (cf. Me. iii. 29, note)—aisror 
as contrasted with the mpdckapa of 
the present life (2 Cor. iv. 18), a 
gospel which is a direct antithesis to 
the promises of brief indulgence with 
which the Empire excited the hopes 
of its subjects, the panis et circenses 
after which the Roman populace 
gaped (Juv. sat. x. 80). 

evayyeAioat emt rovs KaOnpevovs emt 
ths yas xtA.| On the act. evdayyediCev 
see x. 7, note; the infinitive defines 
the purpose for which the evayyéAcoy 


wasentrusted tothe angel, and is nearly 
equivalent to iva evayyeA‘on. The 
Angel’s gospel was directed to (émt 
t.k., Cf. 1 Pet. i. 25 rd edayyedadev eis 
dpas, Gal. i. 16 iva evayyeAiC@pat adrov 
ev Tots €Oveow, Apoc, X. 11 det oe wahw 
mpopnrevoat emt daois) the polyglott 
peoples who made up the Empire; 
for mav €@vos x. pudn x. yAdooa k. 
Aaods see Y. 9, Vil. 9, xi. 9, xiii. 7. The 
phrase xa6joGat emt rhs yijs = KaToukeiv 
emt ths yns is Hebraic, cf. eg. Jer. 
XXXL. (Xxv.) 29 éml tovs KaOnuévous 
2 ony SPIT ROD OV, for 
other instances in the N.T. see Mt. iv. 
16, Le. xxi. 35, and cf. Apoe. xvii. 1. 

7. éyov ev horn peyady PoByOnre . 
xtd.] The Angel’s call seems to be 
the reverse of a gospel; it announces 
that judgement is imminent, and sum- 
mons the pagan world to repentance. 
Like St Paul’s speech at Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 15 ff.) it contains no reference to 


the Christian hope; the basis of the 


appeal is pure theism; the terms 
PoBeicba rov Oedv, ddfav Sodvar +O 
Oe@ (xi. 13), are O.T. phrases (Eccl. 
xii. 13, Josh. vii. 19), and no muarevere 
ev TO evayyeXiw tempers the sternness 
of the cry (Mc. i. 14). It is an appeal 
to the conscience of untaught heathen- 
dom, incapable as yet of comprehend- 
ing any other. Yet there is a gospel in 
the implied fact that repentance is 
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still possible, and the very judgement 
that impends promises a new order 
which is the hope both of the Church 
and of the world. *HAéev 7 dpa xrh. 
Cf. Jo. xii. 23, xvi. 32, infra v. 15. 
T@ rouoavre Tov ovpavéy krX. is again 
from the O.T.: cf. Ps. exly. (exlvi.) 6, 
and see Acts /.c.; the phrase sums up 
the claim of the Creator as such upon 
the allegiance of mankind, and the 
appeal of Nature can go no further. 
Tnyat vodTay, Dya-*3 wD or nip, as 
in Exod. xv. 27, Lev. xi. 36; cf. ¢. viii. 
10, XV. 4. 

8. Kal Gddos devtepos ayyedos Ko- 
hovOnoev xrd.] Another angel, a 
second, follows the first. His mes- 
sage interprets in part the “hour of 
judgement” of which the first had 
given warning : “fallen, fallen is Baby- 
lon the Great.” “Emecev érecev B. is 
an echo of Isa. xxi. 9 Sag nea) nee 
(LXX., wémtwxey mémroxey B.). As in 
xi.7 (rd Onpiov), the writer assumes that 
the recipients of the book are familiar 
with a symbol which he has not 
hitherto used, and therefore partly 
anticipates what he has to say about 
it at a later stage. There is reason 
to think that in Jewish and Christian 
circles Babylon was already an accept- 
ed synonym for Rome ; besides 1 Pet. 
Vy. 13 7 €v BaBvddy ovvexdexty, Where 
most of the indications point to Rome, 
cf. Orac. Sibyll. v. (a pre-Christian Jew- 
ish book) 143 ev&erar €x BaBvdAdvos 
dvak poBepos cai dvadys, 2b. 159 f. Kat 
prcéer movrov re Baldy KaUuTHY Bafv- 
Adva | "Iradins yaiav , tb. 434 al at 


cot, BaBvAdy xpvadbpove xpucorédire, 
and the Apoc. of Baruch (contem- 
porary with the N.T., Charles, p. xvi.) 
xi. 1. Early Christian interpretation 
supports the view that Babylon= 
Rome in 1 Peter and the Apoce.; 
cf. Kus. H. £. ii. 15 cvvrdéa hac 
[rév Mapxoy rd evayyéduov] em’ adris 
‘Popns, onuaivew tre Todt’ avrov, TH 
TOAW TpoTrikdtepoy BaBvAdva mpocet- 
novra (the information appears to be 
derived from Clement of Alexandria 
and perhaps ultimately from Papias 
of Hierapolis); Tertullian, adv. Mare. 
iii. 13 “ Babylon etiam apud Ioannem 
nostrum Romanae urbis figura est, 
proinde magnae et regno superbae 
et sanctorum Dei debellatricis.” The 
phrase B. 7) peyady comes from Dan. 
iv. 27 831 baa, txx. and Th.; the 
epithet is used wherever Babylon is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse (xiv. 8, 
XVi. 19, XVil. 5, XVili, 2, 10, 21), and 
emphasizes the Nebuchadnezzar-like 
self-importance of the rulers of Rome 
rather than the actual size or true 
greatness of the city; in the latter 
respect Jerusalem was in the eyes of 
a Jew 7 moAts 7 peyaAy (xi. 8, note). 
But Rome was as dissolute as she 
was proud, and a source of moral in- 
fection to the world; 7) ék rov oivou rn. 
justifies the doom pronounced by the 
second Angel upon her. Tod otvouv 
Tov Ovpod THs mopvetas avrns (here and 
in xvili. 3) brings together two phrases 
which occur separately elsewhere, viz. 
ex TOU olvov TOU Oupovd TOU Geod (XiY. 10), 
and ék Tov olvov THs mopveias avrijs 
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(xvii. 2). There is doubtless a refer- 
ence to Jer. xxviii. (li) 7 motTnptov 
xpurouy Bafvurav € ev xeepl Kupiov, pedv- 
OKOV Tacav THY yin: aro TOU olvou 
avtis ériocav ¢6vn; cf. also Hab. ii. 
15, where the Chaldeans are in view: 
@ 6 roritwy Tov TANGLoy avTov dvatpoT7 
Gorepa, and see infra, ¢. xvii. 4, note. 
The wine of Rome, as of Babylon, was 
the intoxicating influence of her vices 
and her wealth; but viewed from 
another point, it was the otvos tod 
6vpot, the wrath which overtakes 
sin; cf. Ps. Ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 9 mornpiov 
ev xetpt Kuplov, otvov axparouv mAjpes 
Kepaoparos...kal Tiovrat TavTes ol auap- 
TwAol THS yhs. Ths mopvelas avris: 
the Seer ascribes to Rome a character 
which the Prophets of Israel had 
ascribed to more than one of the great 
pagan cities of antiquity ; thus Nine- 
yeh (Nah. ili. 4) is a mopyn Kad Kal 
emxapns...7 ToAovGa ebvn ev TH Topveta 
avrns, and Tyre (Isa. xxiii. 16f.) a 
mopyn emAeAnopern who, on her res- 
toration to favour, gorar éysopiov 
(NIN) mdcas rats Bacwreias ris 
,oixoupevns; even Zion had come to 
deserve the title (Isa. i. 21 mds éyévero 
mopyn mods maT Serwv;). While the 
charge of sopveia might be amply 
justified by the moral condition of 
Rome under the Empire, it probably 
refers chiefly to the utter venality of 
the capital, which was ready to sell 
both body and soul for a price; cf. 


Sallust, Jug. 35 “urbem venalem et 
mature perituram, si emptorem in- 
yenerit,” and see Mayor’s note on 
Juv. x. 77. As Delitzsch (Lsatah, i. 
p. 412 f.) truly says, a “commercial 
activity” which, “thinking only of 
earthly advantage, does not recognize 
a God-appointed limit, and carries on 
a promiscuous traffic with all the 
world, is...a prostitution of the soul.” 
On the mopveia of Rome see xvii. 2, 4, 
xviii. 3, 9, notes. Tyconius seems to 
have followed a text which for 7... 
memorekev read Ort...1émoxav (Hauss- 
leiter, p. 136, cf. xviii. 3), while the 
text of Primasius had mémroxay for 
mérwkay (@ vino trae fornicationis 
suae ceciderunt universae civitates). 

9g. Kal GidXos ayyedes Tpitos nKoAov- 
Onoev xth.| The third of this succes- 
sion of herald angels denounces the 
Caesar-worshippers; cf. xiii. 12 ff, 
notes. This is a counter-proclamation 
to that which is put into the mouth 
of the Image of the Beast; if the 
supporters of the Caesar-worship 
threatened recusants with boycotting 
and even death (xiii. 15, 17), the angel 
seeks to deter them from yielding by 
the prospect of a worse doom. 

On ryv eixova adrod see xiii. 15, note, 
and on yapaypa xili. 16, 17, notes. 

10, kal avros mierae xrA.] Not, ‘he 
too as well as Babylon’ (Bousset), for 
Babylon is not represented as drinking 
of her own cup; but rather ‘he shall 
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also drink, where «ai opens the 
apodosis (WM. p. 547, note 1), identi- 
fying the person who is to drink with 
him who has worshipped. The wrath 
of which he must drink is now defined; 
it is the wrath of God; the cup which 
holds it is the cup of His anger against 
sin. A Divine épy7, which is corre- 
lated with the Divine righteousness, 
is postulated throughout the N.T., 
see esp. Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, xii. 19, 
Col. iii. 6, Apoc. vi. 17. Cvpos (or 
opy7n Ovpod) rod Oeod, the white heat 
of God’s anger, is an O.T. phrase 
usually representing 7 4S (ef. 
Num. xii. 9, xxii. 22)—an anthropo- 
morphic image, but one which covers 
a terrible reality; in the N.T. it 
occurs only in the second half of the 
Apocalypse, where it is frequent (xiv. 
TOPIC, XV esl SVE fol Oy SIS ES). 
Tod Kekepacpévov akpdrov: an oxy- 
moron taken over perhaps from the 
uxx. of Ps. Ixxv. 9 where dxparov 
xépaopa represents JD'2, wine mixed 
with spices but not with water (see 
B.D.B., s.v.). Cf. also Jer. xxii. I (xxv. 
15) TO Tornpiov Tod olvov Tov akparov 
rovrov =n 0 DID, Pss. Sol. 
viii. 15 Oca TovTo exépacev avrois 6 
Geds mvedpa mavHTEws’ EMTLTEV av- 
TovUs ToTnpLov otvov axpdtov eis wéOnv. 
’Axpdrov emphasizes the strength of 
the intoxicant; or, as Andreas says, 
the meaning may be: kowavjce avte 


THS TOV TiuwpNTLKOD ToTNplov ToTEws, 
akparov ev kal autyods Oelwy oik- 
TLpLa@Y, Sia TO Kpicews Sikator. 

kat BacavcOnoerat ev mupt Kal Gein 
kth.] For Bacavige see c. ix. 5, note, 
and for wip kat Ociov, 2b. 17, note; 
compare also xix. 20, xx. 10, xxi. 8; 
the imagery looks back to Isa. xxx. 
33, Ez. xxxviii. 22 and ultimately to 
Gen. xix. 24 (cf. 3 Mace: ii 5). The 
punishment is aggravated by the 
presence of spectators. If Christians 
at the stake or in the amphitheatre 
suffered in the sight of a multitude 
of their fellowmen, those who deny 
their faith must suffer before a more 
august assembly, composed of the holy 
angels and the Lamb. There is a 
partial parallel in Le. xii. g 6 8 
dpynoapevos pe evarioy Tév avOporev 
arapynOnoerat evarrioy TOV ayyéNwv TOU 
deod; but in this passage not only 
angels are witnesses of the punish- 
ment—it is inflicted also in the 
presence of the Lamb. As in vi. 16, 
Tis dopyis Tov apviov, the name in- 
tensifies the horrors of the situation. 
The Bacavopds is aggravated by a 
consciousness of the pure spiritual 
beings which are around, but still 
more by the presence of the Lord Who 
died for the sins of men and has been 
denied and rejected by these sufferers. 


II. kat 6 kamvos rov Bacanopyod 
atréy eis aidvas xth.| The Seer is 
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still thinking of the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; cf. Gen. xix. 28 idod 
dvéBawev PrOE Tis yns w@oet atpls 
kapivov; Isa. xxxiv. gf. gorac 4 y7 
avTis os migoa Kkatopévn vuKTos kal 
npepas, Kal ov pn oBeoOnoerat eis Tov 
aidva xpovoy, kal avaBnoetat 6 Kavos 
avtjs avo. Contrast Apoc. ix. 5 
BacancOnoovrac pivas mévre. The 
partial punishments inflicted under 
the Trumpets have now given place 
to a judgement which is final and a 
sentence without time-limits. The 
denial of Christ by a Christian was 
a sin for which the Church knew no 
remedy, an alwmov ayaptnua which 
brought a corresponding recompense. 
OvK éxovow avamavow nuépas Kal vuK- 
TOs, SC. do Tov Bacavcpod ; contrast 
iv. 8 avamavow ovK ¢xovcty rpépas Kal 
vukros Aéyovres "Aytos ktA. Those who 
desert Christ for Caesar will be the 
victims of a remorse that never dies 
or sleeps. The passage is quoted by 
Cyprian (ep. 58. 7) in A.D. 252-3 to 
deter the African Churches from 
sacrificing: “grassatur et saevit in- 
imicus, sed statim sequitur Dominus 
passiones nostras et vulnera vindica- 
turus...ille metuendus est cuius iram 
nemo poterit evadere, ipso praemo- 
nente et dicente: ne timueritis eos 
qui occidunt corpus...qui amat ani- 
mam suam perdet illam...et Apoca- 
lypsis instruit et praemonet dicens: 
si quis adorat bestiam ete.” 

12. od¢€ 7 vropovn Tay aylwr éoriv| 
A comment by the Seer, in a charac- 
teristic form; cf. xiii. 10 d8é eorw 7 
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vropovn Kal 7 miotis TOY ayloy, 2b. 18 
dde 7 copia éativ, xvii. 9 dde 6 vods 6 
éxyov copiav. Here, in this struggle 
with the Empire, lay the Church’s 
opportunity of working out her salva- 
tion through patient endurance in 
well-doing. For vropovy see i. 9, 11. 2 f,, 
19, iii, 10; and cf. Rom. v. 3 7 OAs 
Umropovny Katepyaterat, 1 O€ vropov7 
Soxiuny, 7 O€ Soxiur Amida; Jac. i. 3 
TO BoKipioy vudv THs TicTews KaTEpya- 
¢erat vmopnovnv. The Caesar-cult sup- 
plied the Saints with a test of loyalty 
which strengthened and matured those 
who were worthy of the name. Such 
were those who kept the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus— 
of typovrtes defines réy ayiay, though 
the construction is broken, as if rives 
eioly of dyvor; had intervened—a phrase 
which combines the chief note of O.T. 
sainthood with the chief factor in the 
Christian life; cf. xii. 17, note. Ty 
mior Incod, the faith which has Jesus 
for its Object; cf. Mc. xi. 22 micrw beod 
(note), Jac. ii. I yy mlorw rod Kupiov 
nuov I. X., Apoe. ii. 13 thy miorw pov. 

13. kal jKovca pavis ex Tod ovpavod 
Aeyovons payor xrd.} The Seer’s 
meditation is broken by a Voice from 
heaven. His own insight had enabled 
him to see in the persecution which 
impended a call to vropovy. But 
something further was needed for the 
comfort and guidance of the Asian 
Christians in the immediate future ; 
and the Voice now imparts it. It is 
a message for the Churches, to be 
registered and communicated to them; 
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for ypayoy as a formula introducing 
such messages see i. 11, 19, ii. 1, 8 ete., 
lil. 1, 7 etc., xix. 9, xxi. 5, and contrast 
X. 4 wn) ypayys. 

Makaptoe oi vexpol of ev Kupi@ dro- 
Ovnoxovres is a new beatitude which 
needed a Voice from heaven to pro- 
claim it. St Paul, speaking by reve- 
lation (ev Ady@ Kupiov), had taught 
that the dead in Christ (1 Cor. xy. 18 
oi KoyunOévres €v Xpiot@, I Th. iv. 14 
Tovs KowsnOévras Sia Tov “Incod, tb. 16 
ot vexpot €v Xpior@) were not to be the 
subjects of a hopeless grief, as if they 
were shut out from the glories of the 
Parousia (1 Th. iv. 15 ff). St John 
(Apoe. vi. 9) had seen the souls of the 
martyrs under the Altar, crying, ‘How 
long?’ and had heard them bidden to 
rest awhile (iva dvamavcovra ért xpovov 
puxpov). The Voice from heaven car- 
ries these revelations a stage further. 
Those whoshould diein the Lord hence- 
forth, as the martyrs did, were to be 
felicitated for the rest on which they 
entered. “Am dpri, ‘from this time 
forth’ (Jo. xiii. 19, xiv. 7), must be 
connected, as its position shews, not 
with paxdpior but with of droOvjokovres ; 
nothing is said with regard to the 
past, the purpose of the revelation 
being to bring comfort to those who 
in the coming persecutions would need 
a strong consolation. It is a message 
in the first instance for a particular 
age, and referred to those who were 


to be called to suffer for their faith. 
Yet in view of the quite general terms 
in which it is couched (of droOyjokovres 
ev Kupie), the later Church has felt 
herself at liberty to use it for the 
comfort of her mourners; audivi 
vocem de caelo found a place in the 
Sarum offices for the dead, and its 
English equivalent immediately follows 
the committal to the grave in our own 
Burial Service. Cf. Primasius: “uni- 
versis pollicens felicitatem.” But the 
limitation ev Kupi@ remains; as An- 
dreas observes: 7) ek Tod ovpavod dav 
ov mavras paxapices Tovs veKpovs, GANG 
tovs év Kupi@ droOyjckovras. Thus 
this Divine paxapiopos differs widely 
from that which is sometimes indis- 
criminately pronounced on the dead 
by pagan writers (see exx. in Wet- 
stein); a general paxapior of vexpot 
finds no justification here. 

vai, Aéyer TO Mvevdpa, iva dvarrangovTat 
xtd.] The Spirit in the mind of the 
Seer responds to the Voice from above 
him ‘Yea (cf. i. 7, xvi. 7, xxii. 20), 
they are blessed, to rest (as they shall) 
from their labours.’ “Iva here passes 
into the meaning of dr, ‘in that’ 
rather than ‘in order that,’ nearly as 
in Jo. Vili. 56 jyadAcdoaro iva dn, “he 
rejoiced to see.” For the future after 
iva cf. cc. Vi. 4, ix. 5; and for the form 
dvarrancovra see Blass, Gir. p. 44, and 
add to his exx. Oxyrh. Papyrt iv. p. 4 
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6a: is more usually followed by amo 
(2 Regn. vii. 11, Hsth. ix. 16), but 
éx occurs, eg. Plat. Crit. 1064 ws 
ex pakpas dvamemaupevos ddov. In 
the words that follow, korwyv, epya are 
(ii. 2, note) antithetical ; the ‘labours’ 
of the saintly life end in the grave, 
but not its ‘works’; its processes, 
methods, habits, results remain, and 
follow the saint into his new life; 
cf. Pirke Aboth vi. 9 (ed. Taylor’, 
p. 103) “in the hour of a man’s decease 
not silver nor gold nor precious stones 
and pearls accompany the man, but 
Thorah and good works alone.” The 
contrast is latent in yap: ‘they shall 
rest from their labours—I say not 
from their works, for their works go 
with them.’ There is a further contrast 
between the sentence as a whole and 
the doom pronounced on the disloyal 
in @. II (avaravoty ovK éyovaw); cf. Pri- 
masius: “e contrario illos impios dixit 
die ac nocte requiem non habere.” ’Axo- 
Aoveiv wera, cf. vi. 8; Blass, Gr. p.113f. 

14—20. THE Vision or THE Har- 
VEST AND THE VINTAGE OF THE HARTH. 

14. kal eidov, kal iSov vepeAn even 
xtA.] The revelations of the last 
section (vy. 8—13) now culminate in 
a vision of the Parousia, represented 
as a time of general ingathering of 
the fruits of life. First, the Seer sees 
‘One like a Son of Man’ (for dporoy 
vidy see i. 13, note), the same Person 
who had appeared in the first chapter 
of the Book, seated on a cloud (Dan. 
Vil. 13 LXX. idov emt rav vehehdv rod 
avpavod ws vids avOpwmmov npyero, cf. 


Mt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64, Acts i. 9, 11), 
the white cloud (cf. Mt. xvii. 5 vepéAn 
dori) which was so familiar an ob- 
ject to dwellers by the Mediterranean 
and Aegean; not the dark storm-cloud 
which to the Hebrew mind suggested 
the inscrutable mystery of unrevealed 
Deity (Ps. xevi. (= xevii.) 2 vepéAn kal 
yropos KuKA@ adrod), but the symbol 
of light and blessing. Like the Elders 
in ¢. iv. 4 (ef. Tert. de coron. 15) the 
Figure on the Cloud is crowned with 
a victors wreath wrought in gold, a 
orépavos xpvaods, contrasting sharply 
with the or. axavOwos of the Passion 
(Me. xy. 17), but not an imperial 
diadnya ; the crowned Christ is here 
the Conqueror rather than the King. 
He comes however not to conquer— 
this He has already done (iii. 21)— 
but to reap, and His hand carries not 
a sword but a sickle, sharp and ready 
for its work. It is instructive to 
compare this description with the 
vision of c. i. 13 ff. on the one hand, 
and with that of xix. 11 ff on the 
other; in each case the ornaments 
and instruments are appropriate to 
the character sustained. In c. i. the 
royal Priesthood of Christ is the pre- 
dominating thought; in c. xix. He 
appears as the true Zmperator ; here 
the writer’s aim is to bring together 
the thought of Christ’s victory over 
sin and death with the hope of His 
return to raise and judge mankind. 
15. kal dddos ayy.e&ndOev ek Tov vaod 
kpa¢wv KTd.] ”Addos here looks back 
to v. 9, not to the human form on the 
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cloud just described. Another angel 
—the fourth in this context—comes 
forth from the Sanctuary (cf. xi 19, 
xiv. 17, xv. 5 ff, xvi 1, 17), Le. from 
the Presence of God, carrying to the 
Reaper the command of the Lord of 
the Harvest (Mt. ix. 33) to begin His 
work. Even the Son does not fix 
or even know the time, which it 
belongs to the Father to determine 
(Me. xiii. 32, note; Acts i 7). “Em 
rhs vepeans: ch. emt thy vepeArny in 
. 14 and perhaps v. 16; there is no 
perceptible change of meaning. 
Tléprpov ro bpémavov cov xrh. echoes 
more than one passage in the Prophets, 
eg. Joel iii. (iv.) 13. eGamocrethare 
Gpemava (312 snipe), OTL mapeatnKev 
tpuyntos (32), Jer. xxviii. (li) 33 
ert puxpov Kal 7&er 6 dunros avrns (SC. 
Bafvdcvos). There are also parallels 
in our Lord’s teaching, eg. Mc. iv. 29 
bray 6€ tmrapabot oO Kapros, evOUs dro- 
oréAhet TO Opemavoyv, OTL TapeatnKev 
6 bepiopos (where see notes); Mt. xiii. 
39 6 6 Bepispos cuvréheta aidvos €or. 
The harvest, however, is not here, 
as in Mt. l.c., the whole produce of 
the world, the results, good and evil, 
of human history, but rather the 
wheat-harvest considered apart from 
the tares; the evil appear below 
(c. 18 ff) under another metaphor, 
"Ort AAGev 7 Spa: the time, though in 
the Owner’s Hands (Acts i. 7), does 
not depend on any arbitrary decree, 


but on the maturity of the crops, of 
which He alone can fully judge. 
"Eénpav6n, aruit, arida est, properly 
of the drying up of the juices of the 
wheat plant; in Joel i. 17 éénpav6y 
giros refers to premature desiccation, 
but here that which indicates perfect 
ripeness is probably intended. The 
R.V. ‘overripe’ is perhaps scarcely 
justified ; the idea conveyed is rather 
that the precise moment has come for 
reaping, and there must be no further 
delay. The aorists 7AGev, e&npavby 
approach the sense of the perfect ; cf. 
Ellicott on 1 Thess. ii. 16 (pp. 31, 147). 
16. kat €Barev 6 kaOjpevos krh.] 
Vg. rightly: et misit...falcem suam 
in terram. No violence is suggested 
by @Barev; cf. Mt. x. 34 ovk AAGov 
Baneiv cipnyny [eri ryy yi]. The Person 
on the cloud, at the Angel’s call, sets 
His sickle to work, by casting it on 
the earth, and in due time the earth 
is reaped. There is no need to fill in 
the imagery; enough is said to em- 
phasize the fact that the Son of Man 
is the Divinely commissioned Reaper 
(Jo. y. 27). He may use the ministry 
of men (Mt. ix. 37 f.) or of angels (Mt. 
xiii. 39, 41), but it belongs to Him to 
put in the sickle. It does not appear ~ 
how the ingathering is to be effected, 
or how long the process will last. In 
the vision there is no interval between 
cause and effect (€Sahev...€bepicbn), 
but the completion of the work may 
occupy a generation or an age. 
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17. Kal addos ayyedos e&ndOev ek 
Tov vaovd krA.] Another—a fifth—angel 
issues from the Sanctuary, who like 
the Reaper on the cloud (kat avrés) 
is armed with a sharp sickle. A 
second ingathering follows the first, 
as the vintage followed wheat-harvest 
(cf. Deut. xvi. 9f, 13). In this 
second process the chief part is 
assigned to an angel, who gathers in 
the fruit of the Vine of the Earth, 
ag the Son of Man had gathered in 
its wheat. 


Both the wheat-harvest and the 
vintage are mentioned in Joel iv. 13 


(na ANd... V¥R 283), and the Seer 


follows the O.T. prophet, but with a 
difference ; he treats the two harvests 
as distinct, placing them in their 
natural order, and using them as 
symbols of two separate spiritual 
ingatherings. In the Prophets the 
harvest, whether wheat-harvest or 
vintage, represents the overthrow of 
the enemies of Israel, who are ripe 
for their fall; in the Apocalypse, 
which like the Gospels identifies the 
wheat with the true ‘children of the 
kingdom’ (cf. Mt. xiii, 30, 38 roy d€ 
cirov ocuvayere els THY dmobiKny pov... 
ro d5é€ Kadov oméeppa ovrol elow of viol 
tis Bacvdelas, cf. Me. iv. 29), the 
vintage, from its association with the 
‘wine of wrath’ (xiv. 8, Io, notes), 
represents the evil, whether within 
the kingdom (Mt. Zc.) or outside it 
(Mt. xxv. 31f.). Thus, by a new 
treatment of the old metaphor of 
a Divine harvesting of men, the 


Apocalyptist gives full expression to 
the Lord’s teaching as to the great 
separation between man and man 
which is reserved for the Parousia. 
There is delicate beauty in the as- 
signment of the ingathering of the 
Vintage to an angel, while the Son 
of Man Himself reaps the Wheat- 
harvest. The work of death is fitly 
left in the hands of a minister of 
justice ; the Saviour of men appears 
eis owtnpiay (Heb. ix. 28). Cf. Arethas: 
oUTe 6 KUptos avTos aktot THY GUAAOyHY 
moncacOa ws Tepl TOY TpaTaY, ovTE 
TO pev eis tas dmoOnkas TO O€ eis 
TO arehe’TnTOY Tapaméepmer mip, adAd 
Tis TOV ayyedov. 

18. Kal Gddos dyyehos €&fAOev ex 
tov Ovovaornpiov ktv.| Another angel 
—the sixth—brings to the Angel. of 
vengeance a message similar to that 
which the angel in v. 15 had brought 
to the Son of Man—the Divine 
authority to begin the Vintage of 
the earth. The two messages closely 
correspond, mutatis mutandis; +6 
Spemavoy ro 6&d holds its place, the 
sickle being used in vine-culture and 
the vintage as well as in harvesting 
the grain (cf. Hesiod, scut. 292 of & 
erpvyev oivas, Speravas €v xepalv éxov- 
tes, Plat. resp. 333 D drav 67 Spemavov 
dén vddrrew, 1 Stkaocdyn ypyoipos 
kal Kou kal idia: drav b€ xpjcOat, 7 
dumeNoupyiky); With rpvynooy Tovs 
Borpvas cf. Le. vi. 44 orapvAny rpv- 
yoow, and the Lxx. phrases rpuyav 
dumehova (Deut. xxiv. 21), rpuyav 
tpvynrov (I Regn. viii. 12); Borpus is 
am. Ney. in N.T., but fairly common in 
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the ixx., with or without oradvaAjjs 
following. “Ore jxuaocay ai oradvdat 
avrns answers to dre éfnpavOn 6 
Oepiopos in &. 15, Where see note. 
’Axuatew is used in 4 Mace. il. 3, the 
only other instance in Biblical Greek 
of the use of the verb in the ordinary 
sense of adolescence, but the lexicons 
quote passages from Thucydides (ii. 19) 
and Xenophon (fell. i. 2. 4) where it 
describes the ripening of corn. Sra- 
vax is properly the ripe grape-cluster 
as opposed to d6udaég, cf. Gen. xl. 10 
memetpor of Borpves otadpvaAss, Job xy. 
33 tpvynGein b€ as dupaE mpd wpas ; 
as contrasted with Borpus, it describes 
the grapes rather than the cluster on 
which they grow. 

The Angel-reaper of the Vintage 
proceeds from the Altar, where he is 
in charge of the fire; cf. xvi. 6, note. 
Earlier passages in the Book refer to 
the Altar of Burnt Offering (vi. 9, xi. 
1), and the Altar of Incense (viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13); here and in xvi. 7 there is 
nothing to shew which of the two is 
intended. If the former, we are re- 
minded of the blood of the martyrs 
which cries for vengeance; if the 
latter, of the prayers of the saints by 
which the end is hastened. ‘O é¢yav 
éLovolav én Tov rupos is a suggestive 
description of the minister of wrath ; 
cf. Arethas: rotrov emt ths KoAdoews 
voet Tay adaeBav TeTax Oat. 

19. xat €Badrev 6 dyyehos 76 Spénavov 


avrov xrd.| The ingatherer of the 
Vintage does as the Reaper of the 
Wheat-harvest had done; eis ryy 
yiv is practically =éml r. y. in v. 16; 
while €Gepic6n 1 yj is balanced by 
erpvynoev THY Gumedoy Tis yjs. But the 
next clause, kcal ¢Badev eis Thy Anvov 
krX., enters upon a detail which has 
nothing to correspond with it in the 
former scene, and its object is to leave 
no doubt as to the symbolical meaning 
of the Vintage. It is the Vintage of 
the Vine of earth as contrasted with the 
‘Vine brought out of Egypt’ (Arethas) 
and the “True Vine,” whose branches 
bring forth fruit unto God; it is that 
part of the earth’s produce, those 
results of human history and life, 
which must be trodden by the Feet 
of God; cf. Isa. lxili, 2 da ti cov 
epvOpa ta iwaria, Kat Ta evdvpatda cov 
@s amo matnrov Anvod ;...ckareratnoa 
avrovs ev Ouud pov. Of. Victorinus, 
“calcatio torcularis retributio est 
peccatoris”; Arethas: 7 tpvynows trav 
otapvaay Tovs Alay dyouous aivirrera.. 
On Anvos see Me. xii. 1, note, and on 
6vpos, in relation to God, v. 8 supra, 
note. Toy péyay is explained by some 
of the Latin commentators as an acc. 
after €Banev: ‘he cast the great one into 
the wine press’; so Primasius: “misit 
in torculari trae Dei magnum. 
Superbum etiam magnum vocat...nam 
torcular, sicut Graeca exemplaria con- 
tinent, feminini generis posuit” ; and 
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Beatus : “misit in torcular irae Det 
illum magnum...id est unumquem- 
que superbum.” But ray Anvov...rdv 
peyay is doubtless a solecism, which 
can only be excused on the ground of 
rapid writing, but finds a parallel in 
xxi. 14 10 Teixos...€yov. ‘O Anvos, 
though used in class. Gk, receives no 
support from the best mss. of the 
Woe Hl INS sm (Exh Tees Zh 
adduced by Blass, the true reading 
is ev rats Anvois. 

20. Kal ématnOn 7 Anvos eEwbev tHs 
moAews] Apparently the scene is laid 
in sight of the city, though not within 
its walls. The city is doubtless the 
‘Holy City’ of xi. 2, ie. Jerusalem, 
but Jerusalem idealized as in ¢. xxi. 
At Jerusalem in the time of Zechariah 
(xiv. 10) the King’s vroAjma seems to 
have been on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, the predicted battlefield on 
which the nations gathered against 
Jerusalem were to receive ,their final 
defeat (Joel iii. 12 ff., Zech. xiv. 2 ff, 
12 ff.). Possibly there is an allusion 
here to these facts; but in any case 
the place of execution would naturally 
lie “outside the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12), 

kat e&fAOev aipa ex ths Anvod Krd.] 
The red blood of the ‘Vine of the 
Earth’ (cf. Gen. xlix. 11, Deut. xxxii. 14), 
bursting from the trodden crapvaAai, 
overflowed and spread to a distance 
of 1600 stades, rising so high that 
riders or men in chariots (cf. xix. 
II—I5) passing through would find 
it up to their horses’ bridles; ef. 
Enoch ec. 1, 3 (ed. Charles, p. 286 f.): 
“in those days the fathers together 
with their sons will be smitten in 
one place...until it streams with their 


blood like a river...and the horses 
will walk up to the breast in the 
blood of sinners, and the chariots will 
be submerged to its height.” The con- 
ception rests ultimately on Isa. xiii. 
3, 6, but the metaphor is worked out 
with the exuberance of apocalyptic 
symbolism. Much difficulty has been 
found in explaining the distance 
named as the limit to which the over- 
flow spreads. It has been supposed 
to answer to the length of Palestine, 
which is given by Jerome (cf. ep. 
129, ad Dard.) as 160 Roman miles 
=1280 stades (cf. the reading of 
& Syr.s-), and by Antoninus in the 
itinerarium as 1664 stades, measur- 
ing from Tyre to Ei-Arish. In this 
case dmo atadiov xidlwv éEaxociov 
is practically equivalent to the O.T. 
phrase amo Adv kal €ws BnpodBee. 
But it is more in accordance with 
Apocalyptic arithmetic to regard 1600 
(=4%x4x 100) as symbolical of com- 
pleteness; except within the walls 
of the City, the deluge of blood was 
everywhere; or as Victorinus explains, 
followed by Primasius and the later 
Latin commentators, it spread “per 
omnes mundi quattuor partes; quater- 
nitas enim est conquaternata ; quater 
enim quadragies mille sexcenti sunt.” 
The point to be illustrated is ‘the 
finality of the blow dealt to the 
enemies of the Israel of God; ef. 
Lactantius instit. vii 19: “virtus 
angelorum tradet in manus iustorum 
multitudinem illam quae montem 
circumsederit...et fluet sanguis more 
torrentis.” 

According to Bede Tyconius wished 
to interpret the whole passage (vz. 14 
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—20) as a prophecy of the benignant 
work of the Church after the con- 
version of the Empire: “messorem 
et vindemiatorem ecclesiam inter- 
pretatur post persecutionum flammas 
clarescentem et potestatem ligandi 
solvendique tenentem.” But such a 
view is inconsistent with the general 
purpose of this chapter, which leads 
the reader on from the existing con- 
dition of the Church to her final 
triumph at the end of the present 
order. 

XV. 1—8. PREPARATION FOR THE 
Last Seven PLAGuEs. 

I. kai eidov addAo onpeiov ev TO 
ovpay@ kth.] “Ao onpeioy looks back 
to xii. 1, 3. This view of the appear- 
ances as ‘signs’ belongs exclusively to 
the second half of the Apocalypse, and 
serves to connect the present vision 
with the series which began with the 
Sign of the Sun-clad Woman. The 
Seven Bowls are usually classed with 
the Seven Seals (c. vi.) and the Seven 
Trumpets (ce. viii—xi.), and with the 
latter especially they have an obvious 
affinity; but their relation to the great 
section of the book which begins at 
xii. 1 is even closer; they belong to 
the drama of the long conflict be- 
tween the Church and the World. 
Méya kal Gavpactov: cf. v. 3 peyada 
kat Oavpaora Ta epya cov, Kipte ; the 
phrase occurs in the later Greek 
writers, e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus and Diodorus Siculus (Wetstein 
ad /.). 

’Ayyédous émra (cf. vill. 2) €xovras 
mAnyas éxra, tas erxaras. Three rAryai 
are named in ix. 18, and in xi. 6 the 
Witnesses are empowered to strike 
the earth ev maon mAnyn; but the 


Se. Re 


plagues now about to begin are dis- 
tinguished from all that came before 
them as ‘the last’ (cf. xxi. 9), the 
final cycle of such visitations: the 
last, because, as the Seer hastens to 
explain, they complete the physical 
manifestations of the Divine Wrath. 
“Ore xrA. explains and justifies the 
emphatic ras écydras. But the ex- 
planation is not altogether easy to 
understand; the aor. can cause no 
difficulty in view of x. 7 erehéa6n 76 
pvotTnpiov Tod Oeod (where see note), 
but is it possible to conceive of the 
wrath of God as burning itself out 
in any manifestations such as these ? 
Must it not endure as long as evil 
endures? ’Eredéo6n, then, can only be 
taken in a limited sense, as meaning 
that there will be no more similar dis- 
plays of God’s righteous displeasure 
against human sin; there may be 
reserves of wrath, but its cosmic 
effects will cease. With mAnyds émra 
the commentators compare Lev. xxvi. 
21, 24 €ay peta Tavita Tmope’nobe ma- 
ylot...mpotOnow vuiv wAnyas éwTa Kara 
Tas apaptias vpor...kal mataéo vas 
Kayo émrakts avtl TOY amapTiav vudr. 
In the case of the Last Plagues the 
septenary number is peculiarly ap- 
propriate; cf. Victorinus: “septem 
plagis, id est, perfecte”; Primasius: 
“angelorum numero vel plagarum uni- 
versitatem consummationis arbitror 
praesignari.” It denotes at once the 
finality and the completeness of the 
visitation. 

2. Kat etOov ds Odracoay sarivn 
peucypevny upi] A parenthesis follows 
(vv. 2—4), in which the Seer, after 
briefly introducing the Seven Angels, 
catches a view of the Martyrs in their 
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bliss on which his eye rests for a 
moment before he proceeds with the 
terrors of the Last Plagues. In the 
Vision of Heaven, the distance be- 
tween the spectator and the Throne 
is filled by a Sea of Glass (iv. 6 ws 
O@ddacoa vaXivn opoia KkpvaTdadd@ ; see 
note ad /.), and this image is now 
recalled, though the writer, after his 
manner (xiii. 11, xiv. 1, notes) does 
not use the article to emphasize the 
identity of the Sea in this place with 
the Sea in c. iv. As he now sees it, 
the crystal light of the Sea of Glass is 
reddened as by fire; with peycypevny 
mupt, cf. Ex. ix. 24 rd mip ddoyifoy 
(MOP2ND) ev 7A xaddy, and c. viii. 7 
xyahala kal mip peutypéva ev aipari. 
The red glow on the Sea spoke of 
the fire through which the Martyrs 
passed, and yet more of the wrath 
about to fall on the world which had 
condemned them; cf. Mt. iii. 12 ro dé 
axvpov Kataxavoet Tupt doBéorw, and 
the agraphon o eyyvs pov éyyds Tod 
mupos ; see also Heb. xii. 29 kai yap 6 
Geos jay mip Karavadioxov. The (da 
and the Elders who are mentioned in 
¢. iv. and again in xiv. 3, do not 
appear here, for the attention of the 
hearer or reader is concentrated upon 
another group with widely different 
associations. Tovs wkxeévtas—not r. 
viknoavras (cf. xii, II), or even rf. 
vevixnxotas; for it is the abiding 
character of ‘conqueror’ on which 
emphasis is laid, and not the fact of 
conquest; cf. 6 mxéy in ii. 7, 11, 17, 
26, ili. 5, 12, 21, xxi. 7. The words 
that follow define the field on which 
the victory is won and the character 
formed; the conquerors are martyrs 
who suffer in the conflict with the pro- 
moters of the Caesar-cult (cf. ¢. xiii., 


notes), and “come victorious from the 
Beast” (R.YV., cf. Benson: “come con- 
quering forth from the Wildbeast”) ; 
the construction is a pregnant one, 
‘py virtue of their victory they escape 
out of the hand of the enemy.’ Blass’s 
“probably =tnpnoavras éavrovs ék” is 
frigid, and the Latin phrase “victo- 
riam ferre ex aliquo” usually quoted 
from Livy viii. 8 does not altogether 
meet the case. The all-powerful Beast 
is compelled after all to let them slip 
from his grasp; they, and not he, 
gain the day. The genuine Acts of 
the Martyrs shew them in the light 
of conquerors up to the moment of 
death, eg. Ep. Smyrn. 19 bia tis 
vmopovns KaTayoviaapmevos [6 IoAv- 
kaptros | Tov GdiKov Gpxovta kal oUT@s Tov 
ths apbapoias oréhavoy amodaBorv; 
Kus. H.£Z. v. 1 7) 5€ paxapia BNavdiva may- 
Tov exxatn, Kabawep pntnp evyevys (cf. 
4 Mace. xvi. 14) mapoppnoaca Ta Téxva 
kat viknddopovs mpoméuwaca mpos Tov 
Bacidéa,..€orevde mpos avtovs xaipovca 
kat dya\\twpérn emi rn e£ddo. Passio 
S. Perpetuae 18 “inluxit dies victo- 
riae illorum, et processerunt de carcere 
in amphitheatrum quasi in caelum, 
hilares et vultu decori.” But the 
Apocalyptist follows the victors into 
the life beyond, and sees them cele- 
brating their victory in the Presence 
of God. It is a strangely different 
view of their condition from that 
presented by c¢. vi. 9 ff, but the an- 
nouncement of xiv. 6 has partly pre- 
pared the reader for it; the present 
vision, like that of vii. 9 ff., anticipates 
the final joy in which their rest will 
issue. 

For rot Onpiov, ris eikdvos, tod 
dpiOuod see xili. I, 14, 17, xiv. 9, II, 
XIX, 20, xx. 4, and notes there. 
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€oraoras én tyv Oddaceay TH vadivny | 
Not on the shore of the Sea, like Israel 
in Ex. xiv. 30, but on the Sea itself 
which forms the solid pavement (cf. 
Mt. xiv. 25 ff.) of the final approach 
to the Throne (iv. 6). Their exodus 
from the spiritual Egypt (xi. 8) has 
led them through the Red Sea of 
Martyrdom, which is now exchanged 
for the Crystal Sea of Heaven. Like 
the Elders in v. 8, and the 144,000 in 
xiv. 2, they carry zitherns—x:Odpas rot 
Geov, not merely of unusual sweetness 
and power (cf. Ps. Ixxix. (Ixxx.) 11 
tas Kédpous Tov Beod), but dedicated to 
the service of God (cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 42 
pba Y > dpyava Tév Bday Tod 
Geov, I Th. iv. 16 év cddaeyyt Geod). 
The symbolism is well explained by the 
ancient commentators, e.g. Primasius: 
“laudibus corda dicata”; Andreas: 
Thy éppedn Conv ev cuppovia Tar 
apeTav, Kpovonerny TQ TANKTp@ TOU 
Geiov mvevparos. 

3. Kal adovow thy adjv Mavoéws 
tov dovAov tov Geod| The allusion 
to the Exodus, hitherto latent, now 
becomes evident; cf. Ex. xv. I rore 
joev Movons Kal ot viol “Iopand thy 
@dqv tavtny TO Ged. There is indeed 
another @47) Mavoéws in Deut. xxxili. 
which was used as a Sabbath hymn 
in the Jewish liturgy (Wolff, curae, 
y. p. 563); the two songs are placed 
together among the dai of the Church 
in the liturgical Psalter of cod. A (d’ 
ob M. év 7H “E€d0o, B @. M. ev 7O 
Acvrepovopiw), and both find a place 
among the Canticles both of Eastern 
and Western Christendom (Intr. to 


the O.T. in Greek, p. 253f.); but it 
is surely the song of victory which is 
in view here rather than the swan-like 
song ascribed to the dying Lawgiver. 
Moses is 6 SotAos Tod Geod, an O.T. title 
=i)m 72, where 73Y is variously 
rendered in the Lxx. by deparwy (Ex. 
xiv. 31, Num. xii. 7), dovAos (3 Regn. 
Vili. 53, 56, Ps. civ. (cv.) 26), or sais 
(Isa. xlii. 1). The contrast drawn in 
Heb. iii. 5 between Moses the Servant 
and Christ the Son (Mavojs pév mors 
...0¢ Oepdrav...Xpiotos dé ds vids) is 
latent here also, for rod SovAov is 
followed immediately by rod dpviov, 
the exalted Person who throughout 
the Book is associated with God. 

Kal tnv ddnv tod apviov. The song 
of the martyrs is not only the song of 
Moses, triumphant over Pharaoh and 
Hgypt; it is also the song of the 
Glorified Christ, the conqueror of the 
world (Jo. xvi. 33) and of Death (c. i. 
18). The martyrs not only overcome 
Domitian and the power of Rome; 
they share the victory of Christ 
(c. ili, 21). St John does not write 
THY @dnYv Mavoéws Kal rod apviov, for 
the notes are distinct though they 
form a harmony. As _ throughout 
the Book, the Apocalyptist places 
together, without confounding, the 
experiences of the two dispensations, 
bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. Primasius is right, if 
his words are taken in a wider sense 
than he probably intended: “in 
Moysis autem vetus, in Agni vero 
cantico novum significatum est testa- 
mentum.” 
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3—4. peyada kal Oavpacra ra épya 
gov, Kupte xtA.] The words of the 
Martyrs’ Song are almost wholly from 
the O.T., as the following brief catena 
will shew: Ps. lxxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 9 mavra 
Ta €Ovn...4€ovtw Kal mpooxuynoovow 
évaridy wou, CX. (CXi.) 2 peyada Ta 
épya Kuplou, Ps.cxxxviii.(CXxxix.) 14 
Oavudova Ta €pya cov, Amos iy. 13 
Kuptos 6 beds 6 mavtokparap, Deut. 
Xxxii. 4 Oeds, dAnOiva ra epya atrod, 
kal macat ai 0Ool avrod Kpicess, Jer. X. 
7, 10 (Q™8) ris ov pn hoBnOncerat, 
Bactred €Ovadv;...6 d€ Kuptos Geos... 
éotl...Bacidevs aiovios, Tob. xili. 10 
evroyet TOV BagtAéa TOY aidvar, 
Mal. i. 11 ro dvopa pov Sedoéacrat 
ev tots €Oveow, Deut. xxxii. 4 Sixatos 
Kat davos ("Y) Kupios, Ps. exliv. 
(exly.) 17 Kupios...dcvos (TDM) év 
mTaow Tots épyors avrov, I Regn. xii. 7 
arayyehO vuiv tHyv Tmacav Scxatoovyny 
(A, ras macas duxavocvvas) Kupiov. The 
thought as well as the phraseology of 
the Song is strangely Hebraic, and 
at first sight does not appear to be 
specially appropriate to the occasion ; 
there is no reference to the martyrs’ 
own conflicts, and none to the victory 


of the Lamb; it is rather a hymn of 
praise than a paean, nor does it 
obviously answer to its description 
either as the 67 Movoéws or as the 
367 Tod dpviov. There is perhaps a 
reason for this. In the Presence of 
God the martyrs forget themselves ; 
their thoughts are absorbed by the 
new wonders that surround them; 
the glory of God, and the mighty 
scheme of things in which their own 
sufferings and victory form an in- 
finitesimal part, are opening before 
them; they begin to see the great 
issue of the world-drama, and we 
hear the doxology with which they 
greet their first unclouded vision of 
God and His works. Their song, 
though it has little to do with martyr- 
dom or victory, at any rate suits the 
context, preparing the reader for the 
judgements which are about to follow ; 
leading him to view them, as they are 
viewed by the victors, sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

For peyada cai Oavpacra see Vv. I, 
note; for mavroxpatwp, i. 8, note. 
*Adnéwat, cf. ili. 7, 14, notes; the 
combination Sikavos cat adnOwes (or 
aX. x. ux.) occurs again in xvi. 7, 
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xix. 2. With povos dcvos cf. Rom. xvi. 
27 pove cops, 1 Tim. vi. 16 6 pdvos éxov 
a@avaciay, and the clause in the dpvos 
éwOivos (O.T. in Greek, iii. p. 833), 
Ott ov et povos aytos. “Ocros, pus, 
is used of God in the N.T. only here 
and in xvi. 5 (in Heb. vii. 26 it refers 
to the Incarnate Son); it represents 
God as fulfilling His relation to His 
creatures, even as He requires them 
to fulfil theirs towards Himself. Ta 
Sicatdpara aov, ‘Thy righteous acts’; 
a dcxaiwpua is a concrete expression of 
righteousness, whether in the form of 
a just decree (e.g. Deut. iv. 1 axove ray 
Stkarwparoy (DPN), Le. i. 6 mropevo- 
pevor €v mdcats tais évtodais kal 
Stka@pacw Tod kuplov dpeumrot), OF 
a just act, as here and in xix. 8 ra 
Ocxat@pata tov ayiwy: cf. Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. i. 17, v. 18, and 
Westcott on Heb. ix. 1 

It is not easy to choose, on internal 
grounds, between the readings rav 
é€Ovév and rev aidvev. For the latter, 
besides the references. given above, 
see 1 Tim. i. 17 td d€ Baowdet trav 
aidver, Enoch ix. 4 oF el 6.. -Baotheds 
T&v aidvey* 6 Opévos THs d6€ns gov eis 
macas ras yeveds TOU aidvos, Kal TO 
dvopa gov TO dytov kal peya kal evdo- 
ynrov eis qravras Tous al@vas. On the 
other hand rav é6vév is suggested by 
the passage in Jeremiah to which the 
next words refer, and on the whole 
agrees best with the drift of the 
canticle. The true Sovereign of the 
nations is not the Augustus, but their 
Creator, the Living God, and He will 
in the end receive their homage 
(ouasect xxi 24 f,). 

The Martyrs’ Song falls readily into 
parallelisms after the manner of O.T. 
poetry—a circumstance which, taken 
with the general tone and the word- 
ing, suggests a Jewish source. 
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5. kal perd radra eiSov] A formula 
which usually introduces a new and 
important vision ; cf. iv. 1, note. The 
Seven plague-laden Angels form the 
most striking group since the Seven 
Angels of the Temple (viii. 1). 

kal nvolyn 0 vaos THS oKNVIs TOU 
Haptupiov] See xi. 19 yvolyn 6 vads 
Tov Geod 6 ev TH ovpava, and cf. iii. 12, 
Wb. Mss Se MS, 1G Sanh it) IG. Ib 
these references to the vads, the 
writer, as it now appears, alludes not 
to Solomon’s Temple or its successors, 
but to the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, the ‘Tent of Witness’ (Num. ix. 
15, xvii. 7 (22) f,, xviii. 2, NIVD OAR), 

r ‘Tent of Meeting’ (Ex. xxvii. 21 
et passim, IWiD 2H), both of which 
designations the Lxx. usually renders 
by 7 oxnv7 Tov paprupiov, and the Vg., 
following the Lxx., by tabernaculum 
testimonit; 6 vaos THs oK. T. p. 
is suggested, as Westcott points out 
(Hebrews, p. 234), by the phrase 
qWiDd bax 120 (Hie 2 O20) 
which the txx. does not distinguish 
from the shorter form. That the 
writers of Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse have chosen the Tabernacle 
rather than the Temple as the 
counterpart of the heavenly Presence- 
Chamber is due to the feeling that the 
Tabernacle was the archetype of the 
later Temple, and was itself con- 
structed on a Divinely imparted 
plan: cf. Ex. xxv. 40 dpa roinoes 
Kata Tov TUmov Tov Sedevypévov cor ev 
T® dpe, quoted in Heb. viii. 5 with 
the comment that the priests under 
the Law consequently virodelyyare Kal 
oKkia AaTpevovow THY erroupaviay. 

6. kat €&pdAOov...€k Tod vaod xrd.] 
The Sanctuary is not opened here as 
in xi. /.c. for the purpose of revealing 
the Ark of the Covenant, but to allow 
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the Seven Angels to issue in pro- 
cession from the Presence-Chamber. 
The angels of xiv. 15, 17f., also came 
forth from the Sanctuary, but singly 
and with less solemnity ; the curtain 
was not drawn back to let them pass. 

"Evdedupevoe Aivov Kabapov apmpov. 
All the Seven are clad alike in the 
pure bright raiment of celestial 
beings. Unfortunately the reading 
is far from certain. WH. accept 
M@oNn, urging that “the bold image 
expressed by this well attested read- 
ing is justified by Hz. xxviii. 13 
mavra Aidov xpnorov evdéderar, where 
évdédvoac is a various reading,” and 
that “on the other hand Aivoy, as dis- 
tinguished from Awodv,...never de- 
notes a fabric or garment made of flax 
except according to Etym. Magn. and 
possibly in Aesch. Suppl. 121.” Others 
have seen in A/dov a reference to the 
High Priest’s breast-plate, and some 
support for such a phrase as evdver Oar 
riGov may be found in the imagery of 
cc. iv. 3, XVii. 4, Xxi. 11, 18 ff, 21. But 
when all has been said, the metaphor 
is intolerable even in the Apocalypse, 
and we turn to look again at the 
evidence for Ainon. ‘The argument 
which WH. adduce that the Apoca- 
lypse elsewhere uses Bvcowoy for a 
garment of linen (xviii. 12, 16, xix. 8 
bis, 14), cuts both ways, for the fact 
would tempt a corrector to change 
Aivov, and if he remembered Hz. d.c., 
what more obvious remedy than to 
write © for N? Nor is the extreme 
rarity of Aivov=Acvotv conclusive, for 
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our writer is apt to use rare forms 
and even forms for which no other 
authority can be claimed. Of Aor, 
however, in this sense there are traces 
in Homer (JU. ix. 661, Od. xiii. 73, 
118; cf. Hustathius: Aivov...dmacua 
Tt ék Aivev) aS well as in Aeschylus 
(Suppl. 120, 132); and the revival of 
the old poetic use in a book such as 
the Apocalypse need cause no sur- 
prise. Aiva=dixrva occurs In some 
cursives of Me. i. 18, and in Petr. 
Ev., ad fin. On the whole therefore it 
has seemed best to place A/voy in the 
text provisionally, until further light 
comes. 

The Seven Angels, then, are clad 
in clear glistening white (cf. xix. 8 
€660n avTn iva mepiBdrnrac Bioowov 
Aapmpov kaOapor, 1b. 14 evdedupevor 
Bvcowov evkdov Kadapov), a garb 
characteristic of celestial beings (Mt. 
RXVill. 3,00 Meme xvir- obs" Lew ixnem): 
Their snow-white linen tunics are 
girded high (rept ra o776n =mpos rois 
paorois i. 13) with golden belts, the 
symbols of royalty or of priestly 
functions (/.c.. note); they are e- 
Toupytka mvevpara (Heb. i. 14), and 
they are vested for their liturgy. * 

kal €y €k Tv Tecodpwv (dav 
édwxev xtr.] The Seven are now 
entrusted with power to execute their 
ministry. This is done by a symbolical 
traditio instrumentorum, which is 
fitly committed to one of the four 
representatives of Nature (see iv. 6 ff., 
y. 14, vi. 1 f., notes). Control is 
thus given to them oyer the forces of 
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Nature, so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of giving effect to 
the Divine will; cf. xiv. 18 6 éyav 
efovaiay emi tov mupos, and Ps. 1xxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 49 éefaréoreidey eis avrovs... 
2roctoAny Sv ayyékwv rovnpov. The 
-nstruments given to the Angels of 
the Last Plagues are gidda ypveai, 
cf. v. 8, note, and for ypvoai compare 
4 Regn. xxv. 15, 1 Chr. xxviii. 17, 
2 Chr. iv. 8, 1 Esdr. ii, 13. But 
whereas the bowls carried by the 
Elders in ¢. y. were full of the incense 
of the Saints’ prayers, these are full 
of thé wrath of God. Cf. Primasius : 
“eaedem quippe phialae et suavitates 
supplicationum et iram suppliciorum 
continere dicuntur, cum a sanctis pro 
regni Dei adventu funduntur”; he adds 
a reference to 2 Cor. li. 15 f. xpsorov 
evdia eopev TH Oe Ev Tois THCopevors 
kal év Trois amoAXvpévors, ots pev Gopi) 
ék Oavarov eis Oavarov, ois S€ dopun ek 
(wis cis Cwnv. In xiv. 8, 10 the Wrath 
of God is a deadly wine which is 
given men to drink, a cup (sornprov) 
which sinners must drain; here the 
metaphor is changed, the cup becomes 
an open incense bowl, pouring out its 
burning contents upon the earth ; cf. 
viii. 5, where a similar metaphor 
is used. Schoettgen notes that the 
Targum on Isa. li. 17, 22, for DID NS 
substitutes OND n or DID OMB NY. 
Tod ¢avros xrd. adds to the terror of 
the thought; cf. Heb. x. 31 PoBepor 
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the gods of heathendom are dead or 
never were alive, and their wrath has 
no terrors for Christians ; the Living 
God is to be feared indeed. For 6 
(av eis Tovs aldavas Tov aidvey as a 
title of the Eternal Father see iv. 9, 
note, Io, x. 6. 

8. kal eyepicOn 6 vads Kamvod ék 
tis Sons xrd.] The terrors of the 
imminent judgement are still further 
emphasized by the smoke which is seen 
to fill the Sanctuary; cf. Andreas: 
dua d€ rod Karrvod rd oBepov Kal Kara- 
mAnktikov Kal KodaotiKoy ths Oelas 
opyjs pavOavonev. Smoke is an O.T. 
symbol of the Divine Presence when 
the aweful majesty of God is to be 
insisted upon ; cf. Exod. xix. 18 ro dé 
dpos TO Swa examvicero drov bia 7rd 
kataBeBnkévat em’ avto Tov Oedv eév 
mupl, Kat avéBawvev 6 Kamvds ws KaTVvds 
kapivov; Ps. xvil. (xviii.) 9 avéBy 
kamvos ev dpyj avtov ; Isa. vi. 5 6 olkos 
éverAna6n Kxamvov, Ixy. 5 Kamvos tod 
@vpot pov. On this occasion the 
smoke proceeds from (éx) the Divine 
glory and power, i.e. from the personal 
character and attributes of God and 
His boundless resources, two grounds 
of undying fear to His enemies. 

kal ovdeis eSvvato eicedOeiv eis Toy 
vadv xrd.] Both the Tabernacle and 
the Temple supply an illustration 
here ; for the first sce Ex. xl 29 (35) 
kal ovk novvac6n Mors eioedOeiv 
els THY OKNYNY TOU papTuplov, OTL eme- 
oxiatev em avuriny n vedérn, Kat ddEns 
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Kuplov éemAnoOn 4 oxnvyj, and for the 
second 3 Regn. viii. 11 kal ov« 7dv¥vavro 
of iepeis otnkev AetToupyely amd Tpoc- 
aomov THs vedéAns, Ore EmAnoev doéa 
Kupiov roy oikov. The Divine judge- 
ments are impenetrable until they 
are past; when the last plague has 
fulfilled its course, the smoke will 
vanish, and the Vision of God be 
seen. Bede: “si fumum abdita 
judiciorum Dei interpretaris arcana, 
mortalibushaecimpenetrabilia manent 
et clausa donec, finitis praesentis 
saeculi plagis, advenit Dominus.” 

XVI. 1—21. THE POURING oUT 
oF THE SEVEN Bow .s. 

I. kal fkovoa peyadns povis ex Tod 
vaod xtA.] A great voice from heaven 
is usually that of an angel, cf. v. 2 efSov 
ayyedov laxupov knpvocovra ev hava 
peydAy, Vii. 2 etSov addov ayyedov...Kal 
éxpagev fb. p., X. 3 &xpakev [dyyedos 
ioxvpos]| . w., and similarly xiv. 7, 9, 
15, 18. But as this Voice comes 
from the vads, which at the time, as 
we have been told, no creature could 
enter, the Speaker here must be 
presumed to be God Himself; cf. 
Mt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, Jo. xii. 28, 2 Pet. i. 
17 f. The Voice is repeated after the 
seventh Bowl, v. 17. 

‘Ymayere kal exxéere, ‘Go your ways 
(cf. Me. vi. 38, xiv. 13, xvi. 7, Jac. ii. 
16), pour out (for the form exyéere see 
W. Schm. p. 115; Blass would correct 
exxeate, Gr. p. 41) the Seven Bowls 
of the Wrath of God into (es, as in 
xiv. 19) the Earth.’ Permission to 
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proceed having been given (cf. xiv. 15, 
18), the Seven advance one by one, 
each in his own order (6 mpa@ros, 6 
devrepos xrA., aS in viii. 7 ff). 

The Seven Plagues that follow have 
obvious affinities to (1) the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, (2) the visitations 
which accompany the seven Trumpet- 
blasts of cc. viiii—xi., and especially to 
the latter; the first, sixth, and ninth 
of the Egyptian plagues, and the 
second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
of the Trumpet plagues are more or 
less distinctly in view here. Yet the 
Last Plagues have features peculiar 
to themselves ; the fourth is entirely 
new, the rest are more or less freshly 
conceived. On the other hand the 
differences are deeper and more sug- 
gestive. While no personal suffering 
is inflicted on Man by the first five of 
the Egyptian plagues or by the first 
four of the Trumpet-visitations, he is 
attacked at the very outset of the 
present cycle. Again, while the first 
four Trumpet-plagues affect only a 
third of the earth, the sea, the fresh 
water supply, and the lights of heaven, 
no such limitation appears in ‘the 
account of the Seven Plagues now 
about to be described. They are not 
tentative chastisements, but punitive 
and final. 

2. Kal amAdOev 6 mparos kal e&éyeev 
kth.] "AmfAGev...ckai is doubtless to 
be repeated by the reader’s thought 
in vv. 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 17. The Seven 
are not conceived as stepping for- 
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ward, one by one, to discharge their 
tasks, and then returning to their 
places in the procession, but rather 
‘4 going off, each in his order, until 
all have vanished. ’Egéyeev: the 
metaphor is not inappropriate, cf. 
Lucian Calumn. 23 rov bupov e&éyeev. 

The result of the first outpouring 
is to produce a plague on man 
similar to the sixth Egyptian plague ; 
cf, Ex. ix. 10 éyévero €Axn, prvkrides 
avatéoveat €v trois avOparots, and see 
Deut. xxviii. 27, 35 maraEar oe Kipios 
édxee Alyumtio...mard€ac oe K. ev 
€Aket mrovnpO (YD PNYD)...dore py 
dvvacOai oe iabjvac; Job ii. 7 e&jdOev 
dé 6 didBodros dro Tod Kupiov, kal 
éraceyv Tov “Ilo edxee Trompe (panes 
¥3). The Egyptian ky, it is noted, 
attacked even the magicians, the 
antagonists of Moses (ov« nduvavro 
of dappakxol ornvar evavtiov Mavon 
Ova ra €Axn); is the Seer mindful 
of this when he represents the first 
of the Last Plagues as breaking out 
in sores on the Caesar-worshippers, 
who were controlled by the magicians 
of the temples of Rome and the 
Augusti (cf. xiii. 13 ff., notes)? Kaxoy 
kat movnpov, ‘bad and malignant’; 
the lexicons take zrovnpov as = erimovoy 
‘painful’ (Suidas), but the passages 
quoted above from the Lxx. lead us 
to regard it as the equivalent of )’), 


actively mischievous, ‘malignant’ in 
the technical sense. Kal éyévero... 
émi=—dy,..n99) (Ex. 1c). 

3. Kal 6 devrepos é&éyeev...eis THY 
@adaocay xrr.]| The Second Bow] cor- 
responds generally with the Second 
Trumpet (viii. 8 f.), and both are sug- 
gested by the first Egyptian plague 
(Ex. vii. 14 ff.). In Egypt the Nile 
alone is smitten ; in Patmos the Seer 
naturally thinks first of the sea. The 
Aegean, receiving the contents of the 
second angel's bowl, turns (as he had 
often seen it turn at sunset) to a blood 
red—eyévero aiva = OF 70, Ex. vii. 19 
—he adds os vexpod, which brings up 
the picture of a murdered man welter- 
ing in his blood; cf. Arethas : vexpod 
d€, Tov éeodaypévov. The fish in the 
Nile died (Ex. vii. 21); a third of the 
living things in the sea perished under 
the Second Trumpet (c. viii. 9); the 
destruction wrought by the third 
Bowl is complete—raca ux} Cos 
(mann wd, Gen. i. 21) dréBaver, ri 
ev ty Oadaoon, Where ra éy 7. 6. is in 
apposition with mw. ., as ra éyorra 
aruyas with rev kricpdarey in viii. 9, 
and defines it. No burning mountain 
(viii. 8) is needed here, and no falling 
star (viii. 10) in the next plague ; the 
deadly work is done by the direct 
action of the wrath poured out by the 
Angels of the Bowls (xvi. 1). 
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4. kal 6 TpiTos...eis Tovs ToTapous 
xtv.] As under the Third Trumpet, 
the smiting of the fresh-water supply 
follows that of the sea. But the result 
is different ; in viii. 11 the third part 
of the waters is turned into worm- 
wood; here the whole supply is turned, 
as in the case of the sea (v. 3), into 
blood. On qi mnyat rév vddrov cf. 
Vili. 10, note. "Eyévero aipa, sc. ra 
vdara (of morapol Kat ai mnyai). The 
smiting of the springs prevented any 
such measures as the Egyptians took 
for evading the effects of the plague 
(Ex. vii. 24). 

Why the waters are turned to blood 
is now explained by two yoices which 
the Seer overhears (v. 5 ff.). 


5. kal kovga Tov dyyédov TOV 
voaTav Aéyovros KrA.] With tov ayy. 
r. vdatay Cf. vii. I (Sov técoapas dyye- 
dovs.. .kKpaTovvTasTovs Tésoapas avépous, 
ix. II Tov dyyedov rhs GBvacou, xiv. 17 
ayyedos...0 €xav eEovaeiay emi Tov Trupos. 
See also Enoch Ixvi. 2 (ed. Charles, 
p- 172): “these angels were over the 
powers of the waters.” The Rabbinic 
writers speak of an angel set over the 
earth (yarn Sy maypnn 4Nd0), and of 
another who is prince of the sea (Ww 
Dp Sw); every element, every form of 
created life, has its angel-counterpart 
(Yalkut Ruben, f. 7.1 “dicunt sapi- 
entes nostri: ‘Non est herba quae non 
habeat angelum suum in supernis’.” 


Similar ideas prevailed among the 
Persians and find a place in Zoroas- 
trianism: see reff. in note oni. 20. Cf. 
Andreas : xavredOev Seixvutat Tois orot- 
xelows emiterayOar Gyyedous; and so 
Arethas: ov pdvov épopor tar €Ovav 
kata Tov vouobérny Mavony (Deut. xxxii. 
8, LXX.) ai Geta Suvapers, GAA Kal TOV 
Koopuikay orotyeiwy. The spirit of the 
waters is so far from resenting the 
plague that he bears witness to the 
justice which inflicts it. His words 
form a sort of antiphon to the canticle 
in xy. 3 f.; they illustrate the divine 
dtkatoovvn and oo.rns proclaimed in 
the Song. ‘O dcvos is doubtless to be 
read, notwithstanding the omission of 
the article by our best mss. ; o would 
have easily dropt out before ocioc, 
and on the other hand éotos (anar- 
throus) cannot be taken as a predicate 
after 6 dy Kat o Hv (Vg. qui es et qui 
eras sanctus), a procedure which the 
usage of the Apocalypse forbids, and 
to treat it as in apposition with 
dixacos creates an intolerable harsh- 
ness. Standing where it does, o écvos 
is equivalent to a vocative (cf. R.V., 
“Thou Holy One,” and Blass, Gr. 
p. 26f.). On o dv x. o Wy see i. 4, 
note; on datos as applied to God, 
xy. 4, note. 

6. Ort aipara ayiwy kal mpodnray 
ef€yeav xrA.] The construction is not 
free from ambiguity ; the two clauses 
beginning with ére may be parallel, 
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as in xy. 4 dre povos...dT¢ mavra..., OF 
the second 67: may be explanatory of 
the first (cf. R.V. text, Blass, Gr. 
p. 274); or again, the second 6r: may 
begin a new sentence: “because they 
poured out the blood of saints and 
prophets Thou hast given them blood 
also to drink” (R.V.™s:). On the 
whole the last-named rendering 
seems preferable; it gives meaning to 
kai, Which as a mere copula is some- 
what nerveless in such a context. The 
Seer still has in view the condition of 
Asia; as the first plague is directed 
against the Caesar-worshippers, so the 
second avenges the blood of those who 
suffered for refusing to offer sacrifice 
to the Augusti. Here, and perhaps 
also in xviii. 24, ajuara, though read in 
each place by only one uncial Ms., 
is probably original, representing the 
Hebrew 07, as in 1 Regn. xxv. 33, 
2 Regn. xvi. 7, Ps. v. 7, etc. “Ayiov 
kat mpopnrav, loyal Christians and 
their leaders, the prophetic order ; for 
the combination cf. xi. 18, xviii. 24, 
and for mpopara (here the Christian 
prophets exclusively) see Mt. xxiii. 34, 
Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1 etc., 1 Cor. xii. 28 f, 
Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11. On meiy (also 
miv)=meiv cf. WH.*4, Notes, p. 177, 
Blass, Gr. pp. 23, 36, W. Schm., 
p. 53f. : ; 

”A£éwoi eiow forms a terrible anti- 
thesis to the 4. «iow of iii. 4, and as 
Alford remarks, the asyndeton adds 
strength to the words. For aéws ina 


8 rerapros]+ayyedos & 1 6 28 35 36 130 186 al™ 


bad sense cf. Le. xii. 48 d&a mAnydyr, 
Rom. i. 32 aévor Oavdrov, Heb. x. 29 
akwwOnoerar Tiwpias. 

7. kal Kovoa Tov Ovataornplov dé- 
yyovros xtA.] A response comes to the 
Angel of the Waters from the Altar 
in Heaven, whether the Angel of the 
Altar is meant (cf. xiv. 18) or the 
Altar itself is personified ; cf. ix. 13 
jkovea pavyy play ek TOY kepdray Tod 
dvotactnpiov Tod ypvaod, and see note 
there. The Altar or its Angel repre- 
sents the sacrifices and prayers of the 
Church (xiv. /.c., note), and thus the 
vraxon (Petr. Ev. 9) is ultimately that 
of the Saints and Prophets. 

Nai, Kvpte 6 Oeds xr. is taken al- 
most verbally from the ‘Song of Moses 
and of the Lamb, and indeed is an 
epitome of it. The phrase adnéwai 
kat dikavat at xpicets cov, Which is 
repeated in the emuwixioy on the Fall 
of Babylon (xix. 2), seems to come 
from Ps. xviii. (xix.) 10. 

8 f. kat 6 rérapros ¢&éyeev...émt 
rov wAwov] The Fourth Bowl, like the 
Fourth Trumpet, takes effect upon the 
sun. But the effect is different and 
nearly opposite; instead of a plague 
of darkness (viii. 12) there follows a 
plague of excessive heat. The sun 
receives power (€666n aura, cf. vii. 2, 
Vill. 3, ix. 5, Xlli.7, 15) to scorch mankind 
with fire (év mupi, cf. xiv. 10), ie. the 
temperature rises to fire-heat. For 
kavparifew, used of the sun’s rays, 
see Me. iv. 6, note, and for catpa Dan. 
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lil. 66 evdoyeire mip Kat kadpa Tov 
KUptov; ON KavpuariCe kadpa see Blass, 
Gr. p. 91 f. "ExavparicOnoay of a- 
Opwro: contrast vii. 16 ovdé py méon 
én aurous o nAtos ovde tray Kadpa. 

The moral effect of the visitation 
was doubly disastrous; men_ blas- 
phemed God as the cause of their 
sufferings, and they withheld from 
Him the tribute of penitence which 
He demanded. The dzoropia of God 
no less than His ypyororns (Rom. ii. 
4, xi. 22) calls to repentance; but 
like Pharaoh the sufferers were hard- 
ened by His judgements. Andreas 
has a pathetic illustration to offer 
from his own experience: ws kat viv 
opav e€eate troAdovs Tois KukAoOoacwy 
nas €k BapBapikdyv yeipay appnro.s 
Seuois daxaddovras thy Gelay airracOat 
aya@érnra, drt Tas To~avTas Kakwoes 
Th Nuetepa yevea tetnpynxev. For the 
phrase Bracdnpueiy To Ovopa rod Geod 
(=rov Oedv, vv. 11, 21) see Isa. lii. 5, 
Jick 7, Kom, i124, 0 Tim, vi. 1. 
Ov perevoncay is repeated at intervals 
like a refrain, cf. ix. 20f., xvi. 11; on 
dovvar Sd€av see xi. 13, note. 

10f. kal 6 meumros e&éxeev...émt Tov 
Opovov rod Onpiov xrdv.] The Fifth 
Plague touches the seat of the World- 
power, and involyes it in Egyptian 
darkness. With @pdvos rod Onpiov 


compare ii. 13 drov 6 Opovos Tov carava, 
and xiii. 2 @wxev avr@ (sc. r@ Onpiw) 6 
dpdkeov...rdv Opovov avrov. The com- 
mentators quote Tac. hist. iy. 2 “no- 
men sedemque Caesaris Domitianus 
acceperat.” If a particular place is 
in view, it is doubtless Rome, but the 
point is that whilst earlier plagues 
have seized on the subjects of the 
Empire, the very seat of government 
is now assailed; the Empire itself, in 
its heart and centre (7 Bacid«ia atrod), 
is covered with a pall of darkness 
which forebodes death; for éoxorwpévn 
see ix. 2,note. Meanwhile the effects 
of the earlier plagues continue. The 
pain (rovos = ddvvn as in Gen. xxxiv. 25, 
1 Regn. xy. 23, Bar. ii. 25, cf. ¢. xxi. 4) 
caused by the scorching heat of the 
Fourth Plague, and the malignant sores 
of the first, was such that men chewed 
their tongues in agony. Macaca, 
a word used in Aristophanes and by 
later Greek writers, occurs in the 
Greek Bible only here and in Job 
Xxx. 4 pitas EvA@v euacdrto Urb Ayod 
peyadov; in Sir. xix. 9 paonoe, the 
reading of cod. A, is probably a scribe’s 
error. With éeuwacdvro ras yAdouas 
atvrav cf. Bpvypos Tay dddvrwy used as 
an indication of intolerable pain in 
Mt. viii. 12 etc. 

As in the case of the Fourth Plague 
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the judgement produced no moral 
change, but drove men to worse sin; 
they blasphemed, they did not repent. 
Tov Oeov TOU ovpavod, as in Dan. li. 44 
(NOY i APN), cf. Bevan ad loc.; the 
phrase recalls the pride of the rulers 
of old Babylon and their vain resis- 
tance to the God of Israel. For the 
use Of €k in €k réy rover, ek TOY EKOY, 
cf. Vill. 13 oval...€k Tév Nowuray Povev 
KTA., and on €Akos see v. 2, note. On 
ov peTEV. eK TOY Epywy avT@y Compare 
ix. 20 f., notes; without the addition 
of r@v xeipav the phrase is indefinite, 
and may include both the idolatries 
and the immoralities of heathendom. 
12. kal 6 éxros é&éxeev...€mi Tov 
rorauov...Evpparny| It is significant 
that the Euphrates is named in con- 
nexion with both the Sixth Trumpet 
and the Sixth Bowl, see ix. 14, note. 
The Sixth Trumpet loosed the angels 
who were detained at the river, and 
who when released set in motion an 
enormous host (¢b. 16). The Sixth 
Bowl drains the bed of the river, 
and thus opens the way for the 
advance of the ‘ Kings from the East,’ 
the avant-coureurs of the forces 
flocking to the last war (infra, v. 14). 
In both cases a barrier which checks 
for a time the progress of events is at 
length removed, while in the present 
instance the mention of the East 


points te events expected to arise 
on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 

Kai eEnpavén 7d bdwp avrod. More 
than one O.T. miracle and more than 
one prophecy may be in view. The 
drying of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 21 
eroinoey thy Oadtacaay Enpav), and of 
the Jordan (Jos. iii. 17 dceBawov d.a 
énpas) had suggested such prophecies 
as Isa. xi. 15 épnuwoes Kuptos thy Oa- 
Aacoay Alyimtov kal emiBaret THY 
XElpa avrov emt Tov roTapoy Kal maTa€et 
énra papayyas: aore Svaropeverbar 
ktX., Jer. xxviii. (li.) 36 epyyoow tiv 
Oddacoay adris Kat Enpavd thy myynv 
avrhs, Zech. x. 11 SveAevoovrae év Ga- 
Adoon oTevyp...kat EnpavOnoerar mdvra 
Ta BaOn rotayey, and were probably 
in the Apocalyptist’s thoughts. It is 
possible that his mind runs also on 
the story told by Herodotus (i. 191) 
of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
who marched into the city across the 
drained bed of the Euphrates; a new 
Babylon is to be surprised, and the 
drying up of the river marks the 
removal of the last obstacle to its fall. 

"wa éroipacOn 1 00s Tav Baciiéwv 


Tov ano avaroAns ndiov. Prim.: “veni- 
enti regi ab oriente sole”; cf. Com- 
modian, carm. apol. 9. 5 f.: “siccatur 


fluvius Euphrates denique totus, | utvia 
paretur regi cum gentibus illis.” The 
expected inyasion of the Empire by 
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the Parthian satraps (or according to 
the reading of Primasius, the Par- 
thian king) was at least present to the 
writer's thoughts. Until Parthia was 
reduced by Trajan and his successors, 
the Arsacidae not only offered a 
stubborn resistance to the Roman 
advance but from time to time caused 
serious alarm, which was increased by 
the popular legend of Nero’s impend- 
ing return at the head of a Parthian 
host; cf. Orac. Sibyll. iv. 137 sqq. 
es 6€ dUcw ToTE veikos éyepdpevoy 
Troh€woto | 7éec xal “Papns 0 dvyas, 
péya €yxos aetpas, | Evdpyrny dua8as 
modAats dua pupiddecow; V. 363 Ea & 
€x TepaT@y yains pntpoxtdvos aynp | 
0S Tacav yatay xaOehet Kut mavta 
xpatnoet. The legend supplies at least 
in part the imagery under which the 
Seer imagines the gathering of the 
powers from East and West for the 
coming struggle. 

For €roipatew ryy odov see Isa. xl. 
3 érouacate Thy oOov Kupiov (Me. i. 3, 
Le. i. 76, iii. 4), and for dro dvarodjs 
nAtov Cf. vii. 2, note. 

13. kal eldoy ék Tov oTdopatos Tod 
dpaxovros xth.]| The Dragon is doubt- 
less the Spaxay muppos peyas of xii. 3, 
identified with Satan (7b. 9), the Great 
Adversary who is behind the whole 
moyement about to be described. 
Similarly the Wild Beast is the Beast 
of xiii. 1—called ro @npiov ro mpadrov 
in xiii. 12, but thenceforward simply 
70 6. (xiii. 14 ff., xiv. 9, II, XV. 2, XVL 2, 
10), ie. the brute force of the World- 
power represented by the Roman 
Empire. Of the False Prophet we 
have not heard before under that 
name; but his association here and in 
xix. 20, xx. 10, with the first Wild 
Beast points to the second Beast of 


xiii. 11, and the identification is com- 
pleted by the description in xix. 20 
6 Tomoas TA Onpeta evedtrioy avTOU KTA., 
compared with xiii. 14 mhava rovs 
KaTotkourtas emt THs ys bia Ta onpeta 
& €606y atte Trovjoat éverreoy Tov Enpiov. 
The Wevdorpodnrns, then, is the false 
spiritual power which made common 
cause with the temporal power in doing 
Satan’s work; cf. xii. 11 ff., notes. 
Professor Ramsay (Letters to the 
Seven Churches, pp. 97, 10! ff.) holds 
that the Second Beast and the False 
Prophet are to be distinguished, and 
that the former is “the Province of 
Asia in its double aspect of civil and re- 
ligious administration,” and the latter 
“some definite person who exercised 
most influence in some part of Asia 
and was the leading spirit in per- 
forming the miracles and signs...as 
real as the prophetess of Thyatira.” 
He suggests the name of Apollonius 
of Tyana. But (1) the book itself 
identifies the False Prophet with the 
Second Beast; (2) an individual could 
scarcely be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the Dragon and the Beast. 
On the other hand it is not impossible 
that such a person as Apollonius was 
in the mind of the Seer when he 
described the pagan priesthood and 
its influence as 6 Wevdorpodyrns 3 it 
was through such men that their power 
oyer the people of Asia was secured. 
See Introduction, p. xci. f. 
Vevdorpopyrs, a LXX. rendering of 
X12 in Zech. xiii. 2, and frequently 
in Jeremiah, is used in the N.T. of 
pretenders to inspiration, or persons 
Satanically inspired, whether before 
or after Christ (Mt. vii. 15, Me. xiii. 
22, note, Le. vi. 26, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 1 Jo. 
iv. 1; ef. Didache xi. 9). The nearest 
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parallel to the Apocalyptic use of the 
term is found in Acts xiii. 6 dv8pa twa 
payor Yevdorpodntny lovdaioy, @ dvopa 
Bapinoods. “O wWevdomrp., like 6 dyrti- 
xpioros (1 Jo. ii. 22, iv. 3, 2 Jo. 7), 
covers a whole class—magic-vendors, 
religious impostors, fanatics, whether 
deceivers or deceived, regarded as 
persons who falsely interpret the 
Mind of God. ‘True religion has no 
worse enemies, and Satan no better 
allies. 

Ilvevpara rpia axabapra, ws Barpaxou, 
Three unclean spirits came forth out 
of the mouths of the three evil powers, 
one from each. The mouth as the 
organ of speech, the chief source of 
human influence, is frequently in the 
Apoc. the instrument of good or evil; 
Ge Ih WS Gabe, Wis, Wid) 1b IGA eeeeh 15, 
xii, 15. The metaphor is specially 
appropriate here in view of the double 
sense of mveidpa (cf. 2 Th. i. 8 ro 
mvevpatt Tov oTdopatros avrov); the 
three hostile powers breathed forth 
evil influences. On mvedpa axaéaprov 
see Mc. i. 23 ff. note, iii. 11, v. 2 ff, 
Acts y. 16, viii. 7. Christ expelled 
unclean spirits, but His enemies send 
them forth, the False Prophet not 
less than the Dragon or the Beast ; 
ef. Zech. xiii. 2 trols Wevdorpopyras 
kal TO mvedpa TO axdbaproy. ‘Qs Ba- 
tpayot: to the Seer the spirits took 
the form of frogs—a reference perhaps 
to the Egyptian plague (Ex. vill. 5 
(1) ff., Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 45, civ. (cv.) 
30, Sap. xix. 10), with a side glance 
at the law of clean and unclean 
animals (Ley. xi. 10ff.). Cf. Andreas: 
Barpaxous...d1a 7 iddes avdrav kai 
BopBopades kai axa@aproy. Philo ex- 
plains the frogs of Egypt as ‘idle 
fancies’: (de sacr. Abelis et Caini 69 
rais adyous Soars, Kéeyw b€ Barpaxors, 
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mea Gels Wxov kal Wodov eépnuov kat 
kKevov Tpayyarwy aroredovaas); to St 
John they are worse, the symbols of 
impure impulses. Artemidorus comes 
nearer to our writer: ii. 15 Barpayou 
d€ Gvdpas yonras Kat Bapoddyous mpo- 
onpaivovor. The ceaseless, aimless, 
BpexexexeE koaé xoaé of the frog 
often referred to by ancient commen- 
tators (cf. Aug. in Ps. lxxvii. 
“yana est loquacissima vanitas”) 
seems to be beside the mark in 
this context. On ciSov...mvevpara... 
és Barpaxor see Benson, Apocalypse, 
p. 145 f. 

14. eloly yap mvevpata Satpovioy 
xth.] A parenthesis which justifies 
axaOapra, ws Bdrpayou: ‘unclean, for 
they are daemon-spirits’; cf. 1 Tim. 
iv. I mpocéxovtes wvevpact mAdvots Kal 
didackarlars Sarporiwy. The sequence 
is resumed at zovotvta onpeta, which is 
to be taken with wvevuara rpia, ‘I saw 
three spirits issuing forth...working 
signs. Sypetoy is characteristically 
though by no means exclusively Johan- 
nine, while répas is used in this group 
of writings but once and dvvayus = 
‘miracle’ not at all. The false prophet 
of the O.T. offered onpeia in proof of 
his mission (Deut. xiii. 1 (2)), and the 
Church was warned to expect such 
tokens from latter-day impostors (Me. 
Nillqe22,u02) Ube io) ae Brome the 
magicians who withstood Moses be- 
fore Pharaoh down to such products 
of the first century as Simon Magus 
and Apollonius, pretenders to spirit- 
ual powers had claimed to work 
signs, which the belief of the age 
attributed to superhuman influence, 
though the wonders themselves were 
due to such causes as sleight of 
hand and yentriloquism: cf. xiii. 13 f., 
notes. 
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"A éxmropeverat emt Tovs Bacwdels KTA. 
While the Kings from the East, 
represented by the Parthian enemies 
of Rome, are ready to move westwards 
as soon as the obstacle to their 
progress is removed, the other rulers 
of the world are roused to action by 
impulses from without—the unclean 
spirits of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, the lust of power, and the 
bitterness of a false religion con- 
tending with the true. And behind 
these forces which make for war, the 
Apocalyptist discovers another which 
comes directly from the Dragon, who 
breathes forth the very spirit of 
antagonism to God and His Christ. 
There haye been times when nations 
have been seized by a passion for war 
which the historian can but imper- 
fectly explain. It is such an epoch 
that the Seer foresees, but one which, 
unlike any that has come before it, 
will involye the whole world in war. 
‘H olkoupévn Ody (ef. iii, Io, xii. 9) is 
perhaps wider than the simple 7 
oixovperm (Le. ii. 1, Acts xvii. 6, xix. 
27, xxiy. 5)—not the Empire only, 
but the world, so far as the concep- 
tion could be grasped at the end of 
the first century. 

guvayayely avtovs els Tov méoAEnor 
ths nuepas xtA.] The Greek com- 
mentators interpret this of an inter- 
necine struggle between the Kings; 
ef. Arethas : mpos roy kardAnXov ovy- 
mokewov—a remark which 
he justifies by quoting Me. xii. 8 
éyepbijoerat yap €Ovos er €Ovos Kal 
On the other 
hand ovvayayety points to Ps. ii. 2 


KpoTHaal 


Baow\ela €ri Bactdelav. 


mapéaotnaay of Bacideis THE yHs Kal 
of dpxovres cuvnxOnaay emt Td avTo 
kata ToU kKuplov kal KaTa TOU xptoToU 
avrov, and ths nuépas...rov Oeov leads 
to the same conclusion; the war is 
directed against Heaven, and it will 
culminate in the final triumph of 
God. But if so, is this the battle 
which is described in xvii. 14 and in 
xix. 19? Probably it is, for the Sixth 
Bowl does not open the campaign, 
but merely marshals the forces and 
places them on the battlefield. The 
Seer sees the whole process fore- 
shortened, and he expresses it in the 
terms of his own age; the expected 
Parthian invasion takes shape in his 
mind as the first scene in the drama; 
a general arming of the nations follows, 
and the end, which is not yet, will be 
the breaking of the Day of God. 

On ris népas THs peyaAns see Vi. 17, 
note; éxeiyns, if genuine, points back 
to the O.T. prophecies, e.g. Joel ii. 11 
feyadn muépa Tov Kupiov, peyadn Kat 
éerupavns opddpa, ill. 4 mpw édOeiv 
juepay Kuplov tiv peyaAny kat én 
pavn; n nuépa éexeiyn is a Pauline 
synonym for the Parousia (2 Th. i. 10, 
ee AMaiy, ye 12, 18, iv. 8), which is also 
called [7] nuépa [row] Kupiou PInood 
aati (1 Cor. i. 8, 2 Cor. i. 14, Phil. 
Omit 16,1 Th. v. 2,2 Th. ii. 2); 4 
rou Geovd nuépa occurs In 2 Pet. iii. 12. 
Tov mavroxparopos (i. 8, note) asserts 
the sovereignty of God, which ‘that 
day’ will manifest; or if the writer’s 
mind reverted to the original, he may 
have thought of the hosts (MI82¥) 


which would be ranged on the side of 
righteousness and truth (cf. xix. 14). 
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15. (ov €pyopar ws Krémtns KTA.] 
A Voice breaks the thread of the 
Seer’s report : whose voice it is there 
is no need to explain; cf. iii. 3, note. 
Its special appositeness in this context 
arises from the fact that the Seer has 
seen the gathering of the forces for 
the war of the Great Day begin. 

Makdptos 6 ypnyopevKrx., one of seven 
paxaptopoi in the Apocalypse ; see i. 3, 
DUNE 11G5 SSB Cy Os (Oy Boal 7 17 Om 
ypnyope see iii, 2, note, and on 
tnpeiv, i. 3, note ; the whole saying is 
based on iii. 3, 18, where see notes. 
Thy doxnpoovyny is euphemistically 
written for ryv aicyvyny (iii. 18); the 
former word is repeatedly used in 
Lev. xviii, xx. for 1), which is ren- 
dered by aloxvyn in Hz. xvi. 36, 38, 
xxii. Io, xxiii. 10 (B), 18 (B), 29. With 
type Ta ipatia avrov cf. Ps.-Clem. 
“2 Cor,” 8 tnpnoate THY capa ayyny 
kat THY oppayida Gomdoy, iva THY Cony 
drroAaBwpev. 

16. Kal ovviyayev avtovs eis... Ap 
Mayedev| The Seer resumes his 
narrative. They (the daemon-spirits) 
fulfilled their mission ; they (not ‘he,’ 
as A.V.) gathered the kings together to 
the great war, as they were sent to do. 
The Palestinian writer recognizes the 
battlefield—one familiar to a Galilean 
and a student of Hebrew history. “Ap 
Mayeddv is doubtless 17312 7: the 
form Mayedév occurs in Jud. i. 27 (A) 
and 2 Chron. xxxy. 22, and Mayedo in 
Jud. lc. (B); ef. Cheyne in Ene. Bibl. 
col. 3010. Megiddo, Lejjun, “which lay 
on the route of carayans and military 
expeditions from the Philistine littoral 


s. R. 


and from Egypt” (2b. 3011 ; cf. G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geography, p. 391), was 
the scene of a series of disasters ; 
there Barak and Deborah overthrew 
the hosts of the Canaanite king Jabin 
(Jud. v. 19 rore éroAégunoay Bacideis 
Xavaay, ey Cavaay emt Ware Meyedda); 
there Ahaziah died of Jehu’s arrows 
(2 Kings ix. 27) and Pharaoh Necho 
overthrew Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 29 f., 
2 Chr. xxxv. 22; ef. Herod. ii. 159). 
The last of these events burnt itself 
into the memory of the Jewish people, 
and the mourning for Josiah in the 
valley of Megiddo was long afterwards 
quoted as a typical instance of national 
grief (Zech. xii. 11). Thus Megiddo 
fitly symbolizes the world-wide dis- 
tress of the nations at the overthrow 
of their kings in the final war. 

But why*Ap Mayedev? The “water 
of Megiddo,” i.e. probably the Kishon, 
mentioned as the scene of Sisera’s 
defeat, flows through the plain of 
Esdraelon; Josiah met his death in 
the plain (ev r@ media M.="D NYP23, 
2 Chr., Zech., Ul. cce.; cf. G. A. Smith, 
op. cit. p. 385); no instance is quoted 
of 17312 19 elsewhere. But not to 
mention that Megiddo itself lay at 
the base of the hills which terminate 
in Carmel, the form Har Magedon 
may have been purposely used to 
bring the final conflict into connexion 
with Hz. xxxix. 2, 4 (cuvaéw ce...kal 
karaBakG oe émt ta bpyn Ta “Iopand), 
which is evidently before the writer's 
mind in xx. 8 ff. On the proposal to 
write *Ap M.="1D W, ie. the city of 
Megiddo, see WH., Notes, p. 313, and 
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to the parallels which they produce in 
support of “Ap M. add* Ap Siéy (Field, 
Hezxapla, ii p. 167). Syr.s¥ has simply 
oaXsm. The fancy of Gunkel that 
the reference is not to Megiddo but 
to an old myth, though accepted by 
Bousset and by Cheyne (Zne. £ibi., 
i.c.), does not merit serious considera- 
tion. On ’Efpaiori see ix. 11, note. 
17. kal 6 €Bdopos e&éxeev...emt Tov 
aépa xtA.| The air which all men 
breathe (Sap. vil. 3 tov kody dépa), 
the ‘workshop’ of the physical dis- 
turbances which affect human health 
and life, is smitten by the pouring out 
of the Seventh Bowl—a plague of 
wider significance than the smiting 
of the earth (v. 2), or sea (v. 3), or 
fresh waters (v. 4), or even the sun 
(o. 8). The seventh angel’s action 
is followed by a Great Voice which 
proceeds out of (ex) the Sanctuary, 
and from (azo) the Throne (iy. 2, note), 
and proclaims that the end has been 
reached. Téyovey, ‘it is done,’ ‘it has 
come to pass’; cf. xxi. 6 Kal eiéy poe 
Téyovay, sc. ovtor of Aoyo; here the 
sing. refers to the whole series of 
plagues now completed, or to the de- 


cree which set itin motion ; ef. Le. xiv. 
22 Kupte, yéyovey 0 érrérakas. The Voice 
is specially appropriate in this con- 
nexion, since these plagues dre “the 
last” (xv. 1); there remain no further 
manifestations of this kind. 

18. kal eyévovro dotparat xrA.| The 
usual accompaniments of a great 
visitation ; cf. viil. 5, xi. 19, notes; for 
cevopos peyas, see Le. xxi. 11, Apoc. 
vi. 12, xi. 13. Writing in a century 
remarkable forthenumberand severity 
of its earthquakes, and to men whose 
country was specially subject to them, 
St John is careful to distinguish 
this final shock from even the great- 
est hitherto known; it was oios otk 
eyeveto ap ov avOpwros éyévero: cf. 
Me. xiii, 19 Odtfis ofa od yéyovev 
To.avTn adm apyfs KTicews...ews TOU vov 
(see note there). The striking phrase 
is heightened by the pleonastic mAc- 
kovros (Jac. lii. 4, 2 Cor. i. 10, Heb. ii. 
3) o. odrw péeyas. Never had the earth 
been shaken by such throes as these ; 
ef. Hagg. li. 6 ére ara& éya oelow Tov 
ovpavoy Kal tiv yay Kal THY Oadacoay 
kal thy Enpav, with the comment in 
Heb. xii. 27. 
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19. kal eyévero n modus 1) peyadn els 
tpla pepyn ktA.] In xi. 13 a tenth part 
of the city falls; here the whole is 
torn asunder, great fissures dividing 
it henceforth into three parts; cf. 
Zech. xiv. 4 cxwcOnoerat TO dpos... 
xaos peya ofbodpa. In the former case 
it was Jerusalem that suffered (xi. 8, 
note); now it seems to be Babylon, 
i.e. Rome (xiv. 8, note). But Rome is 
not alone in her distress; the effects 
of the earthquake are felt throughout 
the Empire and beyond it; everywhere 
the cities of the heathen (rév evar, 
cf. xi. 2) are shaken to their fall; 
this is no local visitation (Me. xii. 8 
xara Torous), but world-wide. 

kal BaBuAdy 7) peyadn eurncdn eva~ 
mv tT. Oeod xtd.| The capital had 
seemed hitherto to have been over- 
looked in the meting out of Divine 
rewards and punishments, but her 
hour has come at last; cf. Andreas: 
ws ek ANnOns Sid paxpobvutas cis pynuny 
éA\Oodoa ; Bede: “impius in memoriam 
Deo veniet, qui nunc dicit in corde 
suo Oblitus est Deus.” The mills of 
God, if they grind slowly, are never 
stopped except by human repentance ; 
cf. Jer. xxxvil. (Xxx.) 24 ov pn dro- 
atpap7 dpyn Ovpod Kuplov és roujon. 
Mrynobjva, prnoOnoec Oa, passive, Oc- 
cur in Ezekiel (iii. 20 08 pp) pynoOdow 
ai Stkaogvvat avrov, XVill. 22, 24, XXX111. 
16 (A)), and the construction is imi- 
tated in Acts x. 31 af éAenuoovvar cov 
épvioOnoav évartov rod Geod ; in Sirach, 


20 om Kat 1° x | ovy evpeOqoay] pr kar 28 79 


middle and passive are used in con- 
secutive lines (xvi. 17: py elns ore 
"Amd Kupiov KpuBnoopuat: pn e& Uous 
tis pov pynoOnoerac; év Aa@ Aco 
> A lal 
ov pr pyyode). Dr Gwynn observes 
that both the Syriac versions have 
hisahed, “a rare use of this form 


in passive sense,” corresponding to the 
rare évyncOn (passive). With éurvjcn... 
dodvar, compare xi. 18 AAGev...6 Katpos... 
Sovvat TOV pc Oov, XV1. 9 ov peTevonoay 
dodvat avt@ dd€ar. 

It is interesting to find Arethas 
writing in the tenth century: Bafv- 
Aova ov tTHy ‘Pdunv Neywo Thy madacdy... 
ov Tov aravta KO LOV,..AElTeTat oby 
érépav vmovoeiy BaBvA@va...cal tis 
avtn ; ovK \An f 7) Kovoravtivov. Each 
age has its Babylon which seems to 
call for Divine intervention. 

20. Kal maoa vijoos eduyev xrd.] 
The Seer resumes from v. 18 his ac- 
count of the effects produced by the 
Seventh Bowl. The words recall vi. 
14 mav dpos Kal ynoos ek rev Tomy 
avtay exunOnoay, Where see note. Ovy 
evpeOnaay (=IN¥IDI ps ef. 1 Regn. 
Sablls PPA Ie ROORIR (OOoMpL)) so; dere, 
xlviii. (xli.) 8); compare cc. vy. 4, 
xii. 8, xiv. 5, xviii. 21 ff. Fora parallel 
to the whole verse see c. xx. II épuyey 
1) yj Kal 6 ovpavos, Kal TOmos ovx EvpEOn 
avTots. 

Oni, (ee? xarala peeyadn ws TaXavriala 
katraBaive. xtd.| In the seventh 
Egyptian plague there fell a hail rod) 
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spodpa, 7 Ares TovavTn ov yéyovev ev Ai- 
yimr@(Ex.ix.24). Soin the great battle 
of the Bethhorons a hailstorm decided 
the issue (Jos. x. If Kuptos éméppupev 
avtots Aldous yaddlns €k Tov ovpavod... 
kal éyévovto melous of amobavorres dia 
Tovs Aldous THs xX. it) ous améxrewvay of 
viol “Iopajd payaipa) Thus a great 
hail became the symbol of Divine 
wrath against the foes of Israel; cf. 
Isa. xxviii 2 (Sov loxupov kat okAnpov 
6 Oupos Kupiov, os ydadala Serger 
pevn ; Hz. XXXvVili. 22 xpiwd avrov. 

AlOots xadatns; Sap. v. 22 ex ser- 
poBdrov Oupod mAnpers pupyoovrac 
xarata. A yaraa peyady followed the 
Seventh Trumpet (xi. 19), but that 
which came with the outpouring of 
the Seventh Bowl was os radavriaia, 
grando ingens talenti ponderis 
(Prim.), each stone about the weight of 
a talent. Tddavroy in the Lxx. almost 
invariably represents 133, a round 
weight ranging from 108 lbs. or less 
to 130 (B.D.B., p. 505). A stone 
weight found at Jerusalem in 1891, 
supposed to be a talent, weighed about 
646,000 grains (Pal. Kapl. Fund State- 
ment, 1892, p. 289 f., cited in Hastings, 
D.B. iv. p. 906). Josephus (antt. iii. 
6, 7) speaks of the golden candlestick 
as weighing pras €xarovy, and adds: 
"EBpaioe pev kadovor ktyxyapes (0°33), 
cis S€ ryv “EMAnvexny petaBaddopevoy 
yAe@rray onpaiver radavroy, Which gives 
631,150 grains (light standard). The 
talent was afterwards regarded as= 
125 dibrae =631,665 grains (Enc. Bibl. 
col. 4444). Striking a mean between 
these estimates we get a talent of 
636,271 grains. Tadavriatos, though 


am. Aey. in the Greek Bible, has good 
support in the later Greek; cf. e.g. 
Polybius ix. 41. 8 joav Bedooracecs 
ALGoBdrows, SY oO pev eis Tadavriaios ; 
Josephus, B. J. v. 6. 3 radavtiaton pev 
yap Hoay ai Baddopevat érpat; a Comic 
author quoted by Pollux (ix. 53) 
ventured to speak of voojuara tadar- 
Tala. 

A hail such as this was clearly a 
visitation on man; the weight of a 
single stone was sufficient to kill any- 
one on whom it fell. Even the Egyptian 
hailstorm killed the herdsmen in the 
open country; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. 45 
xadd(ns amiorov 76 péyeOos, pvaata yap 
émumtoyv, éote & Ore Kat peifovs, Bore 
moAAds pev olxioyv ovpmimrew Oia TO 
Bapos, ovk ddtyous b€ kat rdy dvOpdrrev 
amro\dvoba. But the moral effect was 
no better than under the fourth and 
fifth plagues (v. 9 f.); once more there 
comes the terrible refrain ¢8acdn- 
pnoay of avOpwmo. tov Oedv. Hven 
Pharaoh had shewn signsof repentance 
under the hail (Ex. ix. 27), though he 
relapsed into impenitence as soon as 
it had ceased ; but the age of the last 
plague blasphemed while it suffered. 
Cf. Andreas: xara roy Papad ecovra, 
padrov dé kat rovroy axAnpdrepot el'ye 
exeivou moc@s tats Oenddrois mAyyais 
padacoopévou Kal THY olkelav oOuodo- 
yodrros acvéfevay, avrol kal ev TO paoti- 
yovoda Bracdnpodvow. 

peyarn €or 7 mAny} adris opddpal 
For the position of o@ddpa cf. Gen. 
Ses e Deutoex xxi 4 Usain, 
1 Regn. xii. 18 (B), Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 
138, Mt. xix. 25, xxvii. 54, Acts vi. 7, 
and see B.D.B. s.v. IN), 
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XVII i1—6. Tue Vision oF 
BaBYLON SEATED ON THE BEAST. 

I. xal AOev els ex Trav éemta ayye- 
Awy krr.] Aéye pou (writes Hippolytus, 
de Antichr. 36), paxdpte “Iwavyn, amo- 
oTode kal padnra Tov Kupiov, Ti €ides 
kat nkovoas mrept BaBvAadvos, and the 
reader of the Apocalypse who has 
reached this chapter reciprocates the 
desire. Twice already he has been 
told that Babylon is doomed (xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19), but the Seer has given no 
clue to the meaning of the name, and 
no description of the city or its down- 
fall These are to form the subject 
of a new revelation (xviii—xviii.) 
which St John now receives under 
the guidance of an Angel, one of the 
Seven who had been charged with 
the Plague-bowls (raév éxyovrwy=ol 
eiyovsn ch xVict, 6, xxi. 9). For 
éddAnoev per é€uod see i. 12, and for 
deiEw@ oor, iv. 1; the phrase as a whole 
is repeated in xxi. 9. 

TO Kpipa tis mopyns KTA.] Cf. Jer. 
XXvill. (11.) 9 yyexev eis ovpavov 
TO Kpina auras (Sc. THs BaBvAdvos). 
St John has heard the sentence 
pronounced, and is now to see it 
carried into effect. On rys mopyns 
see xiv. 8, uote; cf. Primasius: 
“meretricem yocans, quia _ relicto 
Creatore daemonibus se prostituit ”— 
one reason, doubtless, for the use of 
the name, but not that which the 
Apocalyptist has chiefly in view, as 


2 emopvevoay] eroinoay trop- 


the next verse will shew. Tjs xabn- 
Hévns él vdarwy moddov is borrowed 
from Jer. xxviii. (li) 12f. mouoes 
Kupuos &@ €dadnoev emt rods KaTotKotvras 
BaBvA@va, Katacknvovyras (katacKy- 
vouaa, Q) éf wtdacrt moddois; the 
significance of the phrase as applied 
to the New Babylon appears below, 
v.15. For xabjoOar=Katockeiv, Kara- 
oKnvody, see xiv. 6, note. 

2. ped ns émopvevoay of Bacwreis 
Ts yns kxtv.]| Again the imagery 
comes from the O.T.; see note on 
c. xiv. 8. The clause is repeated in 
€. XVill. 3; of Bacwdeis tis yjs Or THs 
oikovpevns is an Apocalyptic phrase 
for human rulers in general, as con- 
trasted with the Ilavroxparep (i. 5, Vi. 
IS, XVi. 14, XXl. 24); or, as here and in 
xvii. 18, xviii. 3, 9, xix. 19, for the 
rulers of territories which had been 
absorbed into the Empire or were 
allied to it, and promoted its ends. The 
mopveta of which these kings were guilty 
consisted in purchasing the favour of 
Rome by accepting her suzerainty 
and with it her vices and idolatries. 
’EpueOuaOnaay (cf. Jo. ii. 10 dray pebv- 
cOdoww), answers tO memoérixey in Xiy. 
8; if Rome was the temptress, the 
nations and their rulers had shewn 
themselves ready to comply. Few such 
kings remained within the Empire; 
but St John is speaking of the past. 
He could remember e.g. the princes 
of the Herod family. 
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3. Kal dmnveyxev pe eis Epnuov ev 
mvevpatt] The angel-guide not only 
invites (Sedpo), but carries the Seer 
away, transporting him to the scene 
of the vision. The verb is used of the 
ministry of angels at the moment of 
death (Le. xvi. 22 éyévero d€ arrobaveiv 
TOY mrwxov Kal amevexOnvat avrov 
vmod TaY dyyéh@v els Tov KOdATOV 
’ABpaau), or during an ecstasy (as 
here and in xxi. 10): for the latter cf. 
Bel 36 émeddBero 6 GyyeAos Kupiov 
Ths Kopupns avrov xat Baoracas THs 
kopns THs Kepadns avrov €Onxev avrov 
eis BaBvAdva; Ev. sec. Hebr. (ap. 
Orig. in Loann. t. ii. 6) dpre €daBeé pe 
1) PITH {4Ov TO Gytoy mvevpa ev La TOY 
TPLYGY [L0v, Kal ATNVEYKE pe Eis TO Opos 
TO péya CaBep; and St Paul’s jprayn 
els TOV mapadevoov (2 Cor. xii. 4)- The 
Desert into which the Seer is trans- 
ported is not the retirement and 
solitude of the inner life (xii. 6, 14, 
notes), for he would not have found 
the vision of Babylon there, but the 
desolation of a life without God (Pri- 
masius: “desertum ponit divinitatis 
absentiam, cuius praesentia paradisus 
est”). Or possibly it anticipates the 
time when the busy suburbs and 
neighbourhood of the city will be 
left without inhabitant; cf. Isa. xiy. 
23 Onow thy BaBvdrwviay epnuov. Or 
els €pnuov may have been suggested 
by the heading to Isa, xxi. ND 
pra, which the Lxx. render 
simply ro épapa ris epnuov. For the 
vision of the New Babylon the Seer 
is carried into a desert; for the vision 
of the New Jerusalem he ascends a 
mountain (xxi. Io, note). 

The movement took place év mvev- 
part, i.e. in the sphere of the Seer’s 


spirit, impelled by the Spirit of God z 


cf. i. 10, iv. 2, notes. St John does not 
share St Paul’s doubt Etre év cwpari ovK 
olda, etre exros (7. 4 xwpis) Tod odparos 
ovk olda (2 Cor. xii. 2). Probably he 
has in view the frequent ecstasies of 
Ezekiel ; ef. e.g. Ez. iii. 14f, TO mvevpa 
eSnpev ‘HE kal dvédaBev pe, Kal éropevOny 
év opp TOU TvEvpaTOS MOU...Kat elo Bov 
els thy alypadwolay petéwpos, Vili. 3 
avéhaBev pe mvetpa...kal Hyayéyv pe eis 
Iepovoadnu é€v opdcec Oeov, XL 24 
mvedpa avedaBév pe kal Hyayev pe eis 
ynv Xaddalov...€v dpace ev mvevpate 
beov. 

kal eldov yuvaika KaOnpevny emt Enpiov 
koxxivov| The Great Harlot appears 
riding on a monster which, notwith- 
standing the absence of the article 
(cf. dpvi@ in xiii. 11), is doubtless to be 
identified with the Wild Beast from 
the Sea (xiii. 1, 14; cf. xix. 20); ie. the 
World-power regarded as an enemy 
of Christ and the Church, and ruling 
by brute force. On this the Harlot- 
city reposes; it gives her a proud 
preeminence, and carries her tovictory, 
The colour of the Beast is now seen 
to be scarlet, or perhaps crimson. 
Koxkivos, dyed with the colouring 
matter derived from the kéxkos, a 
parasite of the dex coccifera, ek 
sents in the Lxx. nydin or ‘3%, 
mw npdin, nybim Ww (see the ee 
cons sod The colour was much 
used for textile materials; cf. Num. 
iv. 8 eniBarotow én airny (sc. thy 
TpameCav THY mpoKEelmevny) tudTLov KOK- 
kwov, 2 Regn. i. 24 dvyarépes “Iopanr... 
kNavoate Toy évdidvoKorTa pas KoKKWa, 
Jer. iv. 30 ri Trouoets éav mepiBary 
KOKKiWoy kal KooLNON Koo H@ XPUT@ ; 
Mt. xxvil. 28 yAapvda Koxkivny trepie- 
Onxav adr@; with it were blended the 
dark blue known as vakivOwov (Isa. 
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ill. 23; cf. Apoe. ix. 17, note), and the 
red-blue known as ropdupa (Ex. xxxix. 
13 (1), 2 Chr. ii. 7 (6)), while the white of 
the Buccos often completed the make- 
up (2 Chr. iii. 14, Apoc. xviii. 16). 
A thread or cord dyed with the 
kokkos was attached to an object with 
the view of arresting the eye (Gen. 
XXxvili. 28, Jos. ii. 18). Thus the 
epithet conveys the idea of splendour 
and distinction. The colour it des- 
cribes enters into the clothing of the 
woman herself (v. 4), while the Beast 
she rides is completely dyed with it. 
There is probably no reference here to 
the blood of the martyrs, or to the 
fires in which they perished; in either 
case muppos would have been more 
appropriate (cf. vi. 4, xii. 3); rather 
it is the ostentatious magnificence of 
the Empire which is represented by 
the colour of the Beast (cf. Juv. iii. 
283f. “cavet hunc, quem coccina laena | 
vitari iubet et comitum longissimus 
ordo”); its name (Andreas: &pdrntos 
kal ayporntos Kal pomxis yvepuns... 
yvépiopa) is enough to indicate its 
persecuting policy. 

yepovra ovopara Braodnpias KTA. | The 
Seer personifies the Beast and writes 
yéporra...éxovra accordingly; yéyor, 
éxov, are obviously corrections. Tépew 
governs a gen. elsewhere in the Apoc. 
(iv. 6, 8, v. 8, xv. 7, xxi. 9), in the 
rest of the N.T. (Mt. xxiii. 27, Le. xi. 
39, Rom. iii. 14, ef. Mt. xxiii. 25 yewovow 
é& dpmayjs) and in the Lxx.; on the 
acc. here see WM., p. 287, and for the 
construction in v. 4, see below. For 
évopara Brac®. cf. xiii. 1, note; there 
they stand on the Beast’s seven heads, 
here they cover his body. The Empire 
reeked with the blasphemous worship 
of the Emperors; not its heads only 
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but the whole body politic did this 
dishonour to the Living God. It is 
a first charge against Babylon that 
she is supported by a system such as 
this. “Exovra xepadas énrd xal képata 
d€xa, as in xiii. 1; for the interpretation 
see vv. 9 f., 12, notes. 

4. Kal y yurn jy mepiBeBdnpEvm rrop- 
upodvy kal Koxkwov krd.| In Babylon’s 
clothing the scarlet or crimson is 
relieved by purple. The colours were 
so near to each other that the yAapts 
koxkivn Of Mt. xxvii. is called rop@vpa 
or tparioy moppupody in Me. xy. 17, 
20, Jo. xix. 2, 5; here they blend, but 
are distinct, as in Ex. xxvi. I roimoess 
dexa avdaias ék...moppupas Kal Kokkivou 
KexAwopévov. On ropdupa, “the colour 
of clotted blood,” see Mayor on Juv. 
i. 27. Andreas regards it as sym- 
bolizing the imperial power of Rome 
(koxxwwov d€ Kal moppipav mepiBeBAnrac 
Os TAS Nyepovias THS KaTa TaVvT@Y CUp- 
Boda) but mixed with crimson perhaps 
it rather points like the latter (v. 3, 
note) to the luxurious living of the 
metropolis (cf. Le. xvi. 19) than to its 
being the seat of empire. St John 
shares the old Roman dislike of rich 
attire: cf. Juv. xiv. 187 ff. “pere- 
grina ignotaque nobis | ad _scelus 
atque nefas, quaecumque est, purpura 
ducit.” 

The whole passage was used by the 
Carthaginian Fathers of the third 
century as a persuasive against the 
love of dress; cf. Tert. de cult. fem. 
ii. 12 “quam maledicta sunt sine 
quibus non potuit maledicta et prosti- 
tuta describi” ; Cyprian de hab. virg. 
12 “fugiant castae virgines et pudicae 
incestarum cultus, habitus impudi- 
carum, lupanarum insignia, ornamenta 
meretricum.” 
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kal Kexpyo@puérn xpvoip xrr.] Not 
content with costly and splendid 
clothing, Babylon wears all her jewel- 
lery and even gilds her person (cf. 
Ex. xxvi. 37 xpvodcets adrovs xpucia); 
she is inawrata auro—a meretricious 
display which proclaims her vile trade ; 
ef. Juy. vi. 122 f. (quoted in note on 
v. 5) The commentators compare 
Ez. xxviii. 12, where it is said of 
the King of Tyre ray \iov ypnorov 
evdédecar...kat  xpvoiov, but the 
Apocalyptist more probably reminds 
himself of the finery of the temple 
prostitutes of Asia Minor, or recalls the 
reports which reached the provinces 
of the gilded vice of the capital. 
Aldo tiie (7}P1 JAN) kal papyapiras 
depends by zeugma upon kexpuco- 
péevn, from which the reader must 
mentally supply some such participle 
as Kexoopnpern (XXi. 2, 19). AiOos is 
collective, cf. xvili. 12, 16; Ni@@ Timi 
=marti X. Tr. (xxi. 19). On papyapirar 
see xxi. 21, note. 

éyovea moTnpioy xXpucovy ev TH xeELpl 
a’ris krA.] Adapted from Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 7 mornpiov xpucoty BaBuday év 
xetpt Kupiov, weOvokov macav thy yh. 
From one point of view a great centre 
of heathenism and vice is a cup in the 
Hand of God, the instrument of His 
righteous wrath: from another the 
cup is in the hand of Babylon herself, 
for it is she that prepares and ad- 
ministers it (xviii. 6 ré mornpio @ 
exépacev). The cup is of gold—another 
sign of luxury (cf. Juv. x. 26f. “‘illa 
(sc. aconita) time cum pocula sumes | 
gemmata et lato Setinum ardebit in 
auro”)—but it is full of abomina- 


tions, as the Beast’s scarlet body is 
covered with “names of blasphemy”; 
its contents contrast strangely with 
its external beauty; cf. Mt. xxiii. 25 
kabapicere To €EwOev Tov mornpiov Kal 
Ths mapoyidos, érwbev b€ yéuovow && 
dprrayis kal axpacias (Lic. ro b€ éowbev 
vpav yéeuer apmayns Kal sovnpias). 
BoéAvypwa, a rare word in the N.T. 
(Me. xiii. 14= Mt. xxiv. 15,—a quota- 
tion from Daniel,—Le. xvi. 15, Apoc. 
xvii. 4 f., xxi. 27) is frequent in every 
part of the Lxx., where it usually 
represents either /2Y or PIP (e.g. 
Lev. xi. 10ff., Dan. ix. 27), or TIYIA 
(so with few exceptions in Deut., 3, 4 
Regn., Proy.), in the sense of cere- 
monial or moral impurity, or'an object 
of idolatrous worship or an idolatrous 
rite (cf. 3 Regn. xi.6=5 rt7 “Aoraprn 
Bdedvypari Sidaviarv, 4 Regn. xxiii. 13 
TS Modxod Bd. vidv ’Apusdv). Both 
meanings suit the present context; 
the BdeAvypara which filled the cup 
of Rome may include both the cults 
and the vices of Roman life. Kat ra 
dxa@apra Tis Topveias avis lays special 
emphasis on the impurities of Rome’s 
traffic with the nations, the imperial 
and commercial relations in which she 
played the ropvn (xiv. 8, xvii. 1, notes). 

A striking parallel to a part of -this 
picture is to be found in Cebes, tab.: 
6pas...Opdvov keiwevov...ep ov 
KdOnra yur, memdacpern TO elder Kal 
mary pawopuérn, Kai ev TH xXELtpt TroTn- 
ploy TL; OpG, AAA Tis early adtn; env. 
*Amdrn kadeirat, pyoiv, 7 mdvras Tovs 
avOpérovs TAavdoa...moTi¢er TH éauTAs 
duvauet...rovro b€ ti eott TO Torey; 
mravn, pn, Kat ayvoua. 
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5. Kal emt ro pérwrov avris dvopa 
yeypaupévoy] A name written on the 
forehead may be either that of the 
person who bears it (cf. xix. 16, where 
however the name is written émi ro 
imartov kal émt rov pnpov), or that of 
one to whom the bearer stands in 
a near relation (cf. xiv. I, xxii. 4). 
Here the name and style are those 
of the woman herself, and there is 
probably an allusion to a custom 
observed by the Roman xdpyva; cf. 
Seneca rhet. i. 2. 7 ‘“‘stetisti puella 
in lupanari...nomen tuum pependit 
a fronte” [but the meaning is doubt- 
ful]; Juv. vi. 122 f. “[Messalina]papillis | 
constitit auratis, titulum mentita 
Lyciscae.” Cf. Arethas: ro dé emt rd 
pérwmoy yeypapbat dvoua, TO amnpv- 
Opracpéevas dndot mpacoew Ta arraicra. 

pvotnpwov: BaBvdav 1 peyadn, 7 
pnrnp xtd.] The legend borne by 
the ¢itudus on the Harlot’s forehead. 
Mvornpcov, which stands in apposition 
with BaBvAdy xrX., is used nearly as in 
i. 20 76 pvotnpioy ToY éenTa doTépar... 
of émra dorepes Gyyedot...eiciv, where 
see note. The Woman on the Beast 
represents, is the symbol of, Babylon 
the Great, while Babylon itself is a 
mystical name for the city which is 
now the mistress of the world. Her 
gaily attired, jewelled, gilded person, 
and her cup of abominations, proclaim 
her to be the Mother-Harlot of the 
Earth. All the wépvai of all the sub- 
ject races are her children; all the 
vices and superstitions of the provinces 


were suckled at her breasts. The 
pntporodts of the Empire is the source 
and fountain-head of its impurities, 
the mother of harlots, even as the 
Church is the mother of Christ and 
His Saints (xii. 5, 17). Of. Andreas: 
7 6€ prrnp [dndrot] ro THs Wuyeis 
mopveias elvar tavtny OiddoKadov Tais 
apxouwévats modeot. The maternal 
character of Rome was recognized by 
the provincials themselves as late as 
the end of the fourth century, but 
from a different point of view; cf. 
Libanius, ep. 247 ovs mape:Anpare 
Tapa Tis NTPs, OUTw yap €v TroLodYTES 
kaXeire THY “Podunv. 

6. Kal elda rHv yuvaika peOvovcar 
é€k Tov aiuaros krA.] As the Seer con- 
templates the Woman, he sees that 
she is drunken, not with wine (Isa. 
li. 2 peOvovca ovk aro oivov), but with 
blood. The dreadful conception is 
familiar to Roman writers; cf. Cic. 
Phil. ii. 29 “gustaras civilem sangui- 
nem vel potius exsorbueras”; Plin. 
HN. xiv. 22. 28 “[Antonius] ebrius 
sanguine civium”; Suet. 7%b. 59 “fasti- 
dit vinum, quia iam sitit iste cruorem.” 
Babylon is drunken with the blood of 
the citizens of the City of God, the 
Saints and the Witnesses of Jesus; 
cf, xvi. 6 aia ayiwyv kal mpodynrév 
eéxeav, xviii. 24 ev adr7 alua rpopntrav 
kal dylwy evpédn. On paprus in this 
book see ii. 13, note. The distinction 
suggested by the repeated éx rod 
aiyaros is apparent only, for the saints 
whose blood was shed were by that 
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very circumstance also witnesses to 
the Faith; but the repetition serves to 
enhance the guilt of Rome. She had 
not sinned in ignorance, for testimony 
had been borne to Christ by more 
than one generation of saintly sufferers 
in the presence of high officials of the 
Empire. For eiSa see WH.?, Notes, 
TOs BAK 

kat €Oavpaca idev attiy Oadpa peya | 
The Seer had been invited to see the 
downfall of Babylon; the angel had 
offered to shew him her sentence ex- 
ecuted. He expected to see a city in 
ruins. But instead of this there had 
risen before him on the floor of the 
desert the picture of a woman gilded, 
jewelled, splendidly attired, mounted 
on a scarlet monster, drunk with 
blood. It was a complete surprise. 
Who was this woman? what was the 
meaning of the Beast? The Seer 
had lost his clue; he was bewildered 
by a vision so widely different from 
that for which he looked. An in- 
terpreter is needed, and he is at 
hand in the person of the angel 
who had undertaken to act as guide; 
see 2. 7. 

7—18. THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VISION OF BABYLON AND THE 
Beast. 

7. kal etrév pow o Gyyedos Ara ri 
eOavpacas; xtd.] The Angel has read 
St John’s amazement in his face or it 
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has been betrayed by an exclamation; 
and he proceeds to explain to the 
Seer the symbolism of the Woman 
and the Beast. The two belong to 
the same puorjpiov; hence ro p. THs 
yuvatkos kat Tov Onpiov, Not TO p. THs 
yuv. kal TO p. ToD 6. Tov Baoragovros 
avrny: the Harlot-city is a burden 
which the Beast—the Empire—has to 
support; cf. 2 Esdr. xxiii 15 émvyepi- 
Covres mt rovs dvous...mav Baoraypma. 
Tas é€mra xed. kat ta déxa képara: the 
articles point back to xvii. 3, and 
ultimately to xii. 3. 

8. 10 Onpiov 6 ides Hv Kal ovK eat 
xth.| The interpreter begins with 
the Beast, for if the Beast is rightly 
understood, it will not take many 
words to explain the Woman. 7Hv 
kal ovk éorw: cf. Gen. xlii. 36 loond 
ovK €oTiv, Supedy ovK tot (D8) 5 
there is perhaps an intentional anti- 
thesis to i. 4 6 Av Kat 6 oy. The de- 
scription seems at first to contradict 
c. xiii., where the Beast is said to have 
recovered from his deadly wound 
(ev. 3, 14 1) mAny) tov Oavarou avrov 
eOeparrevOn...€xee THY TANYHY THS pa- 
xaipns cal é{nocev). Here the Beast 
is represented as having died of his 
wound (ov« éoriv), and gone down to 
the abyss (cf. ix. 1 ff., xi. 7), though he 
is about to return to life (uéAAec ava- 
Baivew éx ths aBiocov=kal mapeorat), 
before he meets his final doom (eis 
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ar@Aeravy vmayew, cf. xix. 20). On 
this apparent inconsistency see below, 
v. 10 f., notes. 

kat GavpacOnoovra: of KarotKodvTes 
ktr.] Of. xiii. 3 xal €OavpdoOn dry 7) yi 
éricw tod Onpiov, and see note there. 
The Seer had wondered (v. 7) with the 
amazement of a horrible surprise ; 
the world will wonder and admire. 
*Qv od yéypantac TO dvopa «rr. recalls 
xiii. 8 05 o8 yéypamrat ro bvoya avtov 
év TH BiBio THs Cwhs Tov dpyiov Tob 
éoaypévov drd xataBodjs Koopov, 
omitting the reference to the Lamb 
(see note ad loc.). 

Brerdvrav ro Onpiov xrr.] The ad- 
miration of mankind for the Beast is 
due to his vitality, his recuperative 
power, his power to reassert his 
authority when they had believed him 
to be dying or dead. An Empire 
which could endure the strain upon 
its resources and the shock to its 
prestige and authority sustained by 
Rome during the period between the 
death of Nero and the accession of 
Vespasian might well earn the respect- 
ful homage of a world which makes 
success the gauge of strength and 
right. The Church alone was not 
deceived, but could foresee the end. 


BiXerovray is probably not a gen. 
absolute, but follows the case of dv by 
attraction. Tdpeora, ventura est; 
the Beast, like the Lamb, has a future 
Parousia; cf. 2 Th. ii. 8 f. dmoxadudéy- 
geTat 6 Gyopos...00 éeotiv 1 mapovota 
kat’ evépyevay tov carava. But the 
Lamb descends from Heaven, the 
Beast rises from the Abyss; the 
Lamb comes to celebrate His triumph, 
the Beast to receive his final doom. 
The travesty is complete, and it is to 
the disadvantage of the Beast. 

9. @oE 6 VOUS 6 éxov copiar] Cf. 
xii. 18 dde 7 copia eoriv: 6 éx@y voov 
xrX., Where see note. What is to fol- 
low will put to the proof the spiritual 
discernment of the hearer or reader. 
The formula #8¢ 6 vois is a call to vigi- 
lance and close attention, like 6 éyor 
ovs dkovodre (ii. 7, etc.); but whereas 
6 éxwy «rd. follows the words which 
challenge consideration, de «rd. pre- 
cedes them. As Arethas points out, 
the wisdom which is demanded is a 
higher gift than ordinary intelligence: 
TVEVLATLKOY OVT@Y TOY Epunvevopevav 
mvevpatiKns codias Kat ov KoopiKhs 
xpela, pyoi, mpos TO vonoa Ta Aeyoueva, 

The interpretation now begins, but 
(as the reader has been warned) it is 
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itself an enigma, for which more than 
one solution may be found. In the 
notes which follow an attempt is made 
to offer the explanation which on the 
whole seems to be the best. 

ai émra kefbadai éxra dpy eiaiv] No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained 
as to the meaning of these words. The 
Seven hills of Rome were a common- 
place with the Latin poets; cf. eg. 
Vergil, Aen. vi. 782 “illa inclyta 
Roma | imperium terris, animos ae- 
quabit Olympo, | septemque una sibi 
muro circumdabit arces”; Horace, 
carm. saec. 7 “di quibus septem pla- 
cuere colles”; Propertius, iii. 10 “sep- 
tem urbs alta iugis, quae toti praesidet 
orbi”; Ovid, trist. i. 5. 69 “sed quae 
de septem totum circumspicit orbem | 
montibus, imperii Roma deumque 
locus”; Martial, iv. 64 “hine septem 
dominos videre montes | et totam licet 
aestimare Romam”; Cicero, ad Attic. 
vi. 5 €€ doreos Entraddgov. The epithet 
érradogos is freely applied to Rome 
in the later Sibyllines (ii. 18, xiii. 45, 
xiv. 108). 

brov 1 yur KaOnra em avrav| Of. 
v. I THs KaOnwéevns emt vddrwy moddGr, 
v. 3 KaOnuwerny emi Onpiov. Rome sits 
mystically on the waters (v. 15) and 
on the Beast, ie. the subject races 
and the Empire, which support her ; 
geographically, as the seven heads of 
the Beast which carries her suggest, 
she is seated on the seven hills that 
rise from the banks of the Tiber. 

10. kat Baowreis érra ciow] But 
the heads of the Beast have a further 
significance: they are ‘kings’ (cf. xiii. 
3, note). In Dan. vii. 17 the four 


kings (N20) symbolized by the Four 
Beasts are interpreted both by the 
uxx. and Th. as réooapes Bactdeia, 
and this interpretation is supported 
by vv. 23, 24, where the fourth Beast 
is said to be the fourth Kingdom 
(1061 or nni3b09). But in the present 
passage, where there is but one 6npiov, 
and the kings are his heads, no such 
ambiguity can arise; if the Beast is 
the Roman Empire, his seven heads 
are Emperors. 

of mévre €mecay, 0 €ls Eat, 6 GAXos 
ovr AOev xtr.| “Emecav, not simply 
da €Oavor, for at death, notwithstanding 
his apotheosis, each of the five had in 
fact fallen from his exalted position ; 
for this use of mimrew cf. ii. 5. The 
vision seems to be dated in the reign 
of the sixth Emperor (but see below 
on v. 11). Putting aside the name of 
Julius Caesar, who though he claimed 
the “praenomen Imperatoris” (Suet. 
Jul. 76) was a Dictator rather than 
an Imperator in the later sense, the 
Roman Emperors of the first cen- 
tury are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether a writer living under 
the Flavian Emperors would reckon 
Galba, Otho, or Vitellius among the 
Augusti. If we eliminate these names, 
the vision belongs to the reign of 
Vespasian (A.D. 69—79), and probably, 
as o addXos ovrw FAdev suggests, to 
the last years of that reign, when 
the accession of Titus was already 
in sight. Titus certainly fulfilled the 
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prediction dérav An xrd., for he died 
Sept. 13, 81, “imperii felix brevitate,” 
as Ausonius (De ord. xii. imp. 11) 
cynically remarks. 

II. kat TO Onplov 6 jv Kal ovK eorty, 
kai avtos dydoos xrA.} On 0 qv Kal 
ovk éorw see v. 8, note. The eighth 
in the series of Emperors indicated 
in the last note is Domitian. But in 
what sense could he be described as 
the Beast 0 Av Kai ovK gorw, or be 
said to be ‘of the seven’ (cf. Acts 
xxi. 8)? The ‘mystery’ reaches its 
climax here, and is not resolved by 
placing a full stop after ov« gorww, as 
WH. have done. A more promising 
key may be found in the circumstances 
of the age to which the Apocalypse 
belongs. ‘One of the seven’ had left 
a reputation which even in the last 
years of the century made his name a 
terror. Nero was the very impersona- 
tion of the Beast, the head (xiii. 9) 
which seemed to gather into itself all 
the worst qualities of the body politic. 
Nero was gone for the time (ovk gorw), 
but he would return as an eighth, the 
topstone to the heptad, a reincarna- 
tion of the Beast, a Nero redivivus 
though not in the sense which popular 
rumour attached to the phrase (xiii. 
3). Even pagan writers recognized 
the resemblance between Domitian 
and Nero; ef. Juv. iv. 37 f. “cum iam 
semianimum laceraret Flavius or- 
bem | ultimus, et calvo_ serviret 
Roma Neroni”; Mayor (i. p. 223) 
compares Pliny, yan. 53, where Do- 
mitian is “[Neroni] simillimus,” and 
Ausonius, J.¢. 12 [Titum]...secutus | 
frater, quem ‘calvum’ dixit sua Roma 
‘Neronem.’ In Mart. xi. 33 Nero is 
supposed by some to stand for Do- 
mitian. With St John, living under 


Domitian and unable to refer to him 
by name, Domitian takes Nero’s place 
and style, as John the Baptist, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
is called Elijah by our Lord (Mt. xi. 
14, Me. ix. 13). As late as the be- 
ginning of the third century the name 
of Nero stuck to Domitian at least 
in Christian circles ; to Tertullian he 
is not only “portio Neronis de cru- 
delitate” (apol. 5), but a ‘sub-Nero’ 
(De pall. 4). 

One question remains. How can 
the date which appears to be assigned 
to this vision by the writer himself be 
reconciled with the traditional date 
of the Apocalypse? It may of course 
be that the Apocalyptist incorporates 
at this point an older Christian pro- 
phecy, or reedits his own earlier work. 
But it is equally possible that in the 
vision of the Woman and the Beast he 
purposely transfers himself in thought 
to the time of Vespasian (0 eis éorwv), 
interpreting past events under the 
form of a prophecy after the manner 
of apocalyptic writers. Hither of 
these solutions may account for the 
change of standpoint which is per- 
ceptible when the reader compares 
xvii. 8, 10f. with xiti. 3, 3; see note 
on xvii. 8 Cf. Introduction, c. iv., 
esp. p. lil. 

Els dmrddevay vmdye received a 
dramatic fulfilment. Domitian was 
assassinated (Sept. 18, 96), after a 
terrible struggle with his murderers. 
The tyrant’s end was a symbol of 
the end to which the- Beast which 
he personated was hastening. 

12. Kal ta d€ka képara & eldes S€éxa 
Baotreis eiow xrr.] Cf. Dan. vii. 24 Kat 
ta Oé€ka Képata avtov (SC. Tov TeTaprov 
Onpiov) Seka Baoidets dvaartncovrat, 
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where if the Fourth Beast be Alex- 
ander’s Empire, the ten horns must 
be explained either as the kingdoms 
which arose Out of it, or the successive 
kings of one of the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, probably the Seleucidae ; 
see Driver, Daniel, p. 101 ff. The 
Apocalyptic Beast from the sea has 
also ten horns, which are crowned 
(xiii. I éyov xépara Séka...cal emt Tadv 
Keparay avtov déxa diadnpara), i.e., as 
the writer himself now interprets, ten 
kings. These have been taken to 
represent (1) the Parthian satraps, 
who according to Mommsen were 
practically independent rulers; or 
(2) the subordinate potentates of Asia 
Minor, or (3) unknown future allies of 
the Roman Empire ; or (4) the seven 
Emperors already referred to, plus 
the three who held rule between Nero 
and Vespasian. The last suggestion is 
excluded not only by the contrast of 
xépata With xedadai, but by the plain 
statement that not one of the ten 
had yet begun his reign; and the 
same objection holds against (1) and 
(2), notwithstanding Bousset’s plea 
that Bacirelav ovrw €daBov was true 
of the Parthian satraps regarded from 
the Roman point of view. Far nearer 
to the Apocalyptist’s words is the 
comment of Irenaeus (v. 26. 1): “de 
noyvissimo tempore, et de his qui sunt 
in eo decem regibus, in quos dividetur 
quod nune regnat imperium, signi- 
ficavit Ioannes”; cf. Arethas: déxa 
Baowreis etvai haow ék THs ‘Popalav 
apxis avaornoopevous ev Tots eaxarous 
capots. The ‘ten kings’ belong to a 
period which in St John’s time was 
still remote; they belong, as the 
sequel will shew, to the last days of 
the Roman Empire, and represent the 


forces which arising out of the Empire 
itself, like horns from a beast’s head, 
and carrying on many of the worst 
traditions of the Empire, would turn 
their arms against Rome and bring 
about her downfall. It is unnecessary 
to press the number in this case; it 
has been suggested by the reference 
to Daniel (/.c.), and it is a well-known 
symbol of completeness (Enc. Bibi. 
5437) which leaves the exact figure 
uncertain (cf. ii. 10, note). With the 
indefinite ofrives...éAaBov cf. i. 7, ii. 24, 
ix. 4, xx. 4, and see Blass, Gir. p. 173. 

adda é€ovalay ds Bacireis ktr.] The 
new potentates, though not Emperors, 
will in some sense succeed to the 
position of the Caesars, possessing 
quasi-imperial powers, which they 
will exert in concert with the Beast 
and to the detriment of Rome. With 
os Baowdets cf. i. 10 ds cadmtyyos, iv. 
6 ds Oadacea, ix. 7 as orépavor, xiii. 3 
os eopaypévny, XIV. 3 ds BdnY Kany, 
XVl. 21 ws radavriaia; in such con- 
texts ws compares without identifying; 
the ten Bacwrels are not Bactdreis in the 
same sense as the seven, but resemble 
them. Cf. Arethas: os B., dua 7rd 
dvéSpaotov Kat oxiades tis Bacidelas 
avtév dnoiv; the remark of Bede, 
“tamquam reges dixit, quia velut in 
somnis regnant qui Christi regno 
adyersantur,” true as it is, misses the 
Apocalyptist’s point. With piav dpuv 
compare Dan. iv. 16 (19), LXX., apay piay 
amroGavpacas, Apoc. xviii. 10, 16, 19 pua 
epa. Great leaders and even dynasties 
and empires have a relatively brief 
existence, as compared with the world- 
power of the Beast, though for the 
time they share his authority (cf. 
iii. 2). 
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The ‘ten kings’ are of one mind: cf. 
v. 17. Tvepun, ‘purpose,’ as in Acts 
XX. 3 eyévero yvauns Tod vrootpépew 
dua Maxedovias, ian CONMESELO ihre de 
KaTnpTio pevot év TO auT@ vot kal ev 
TH AUTH yvoun. The unanimity of the 
ten appears in their support of the 
Beast, i.e. in their worldly policy and 
hostile attitude towards Christ. The 
Seer entertains no illusions on this 
point ; he does not anticipate that the 
rise of new and unknown forces will 
bring any immediate improvement; 
the Beast will remain, and the new 
powers will be his allies. With the 
old uncontracted form d.ddacu, ef. re- 
Oéaow (ém-, wepe-) in Mt. v. 15, xxiii. 4, 
Me. xv. 17; the contracted present 
6.66 occurs in ¢. iil. 9; see W. Schm., 
pp. 118, 121 f Avyaws and efovcia 
are combined, as in xiii. 2; the Beast 
can rely both on the, actual fighting 
power of his allies and on the moral 
force which belongs to their position. 

14. ovroe pera Tov apviov Trodeun- 
govow xrd.] The allies of the Beast 
must be enemies of the Lamb. As 
in xvi. 13 ff., the Seer sees the kings 
gathering for battle. That is one 
certain fact—odeunoovow, and an- 
other is the victory of the Lamb— 
v«noet; He will conquer the hostile 
coalitions of the future as surely as in 
the past He has overcome the solid 
resistance of a great empire. The 
Seer produces his reason for this 
assurance: “for the Lamb is Lord 
of lords and King of kings.” The 
stately phrase, so familiar to us in 
Christian hymns, goes back to Deut. 
x. 17 6 yap Kipios 6 beds judy, ovros 
beds taév Oedy kal KUpios TOY Kuploy 


(DTN 48), and is heard again in 
the post-exilic Psalms (CXXXY. (CXXxXVi.) 

3 eEoporoyeiode TO Kupio radv Kuplwv) 
a during the Maccabean struggle 
(Dan. i. 47 én’ adnGeias €otly 6 beds 
Dpov beds TOV Geadv Kal KUpLos TOY 


Bacidéov (221 ND); cf. 2 Mace. 


xii. 4 6 O€ Baowde’s trav Baoidéwv 
eEnyerpev Tov Oupoy Tod "Avrioyou; for 
examples of the use of the title in 
ancient Egypt see Diod. Sic. i. 47 § 4 
emvyeypapdac 8 em avtovd Bacidevds 
Baottéwv ’Oovpardvas eipi, ib. 55 § 7 
Baoi\els Bacitéwy cai Seamdtns deo- 
Tot@y Secowors (Sesostris)). In the 
N.T. St Paul (1 Tim. vi. 15) uses 6 
Bactreds rav Baowdevovtwy in reference 
to the Father. The Apocalypse, in its 
usual manner, transfers such titles to 
the Son; He is (i. 5) the dpywy rév 
Baothéwy ths yis; He is (here and 
xix. 16) xdpios xupioy and Baoiweds 
Baoitéwy. The words have a special 
appropriateness if written in the time 
of Domitian; cf. Suet. Domit. 13: 
“adclamari etiam in amphitheatro 
epuli die libenter audiit ‘domino et 
dominae feliciter’...pari arrogantia 
cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistolam sic coe- 
pit; ‘dominus et deus noster hoc 
fieri iubet’”; see Mart. y. 8 “edictum 
domini deique nostri.” If the Roman 
Emperor, a Nero or a Domitian, could 
be styled princeps, imperator, do- 
minus, the Head of the Church was 
more—princeps regum, rex regum., 
dominus dominorum ; crowned heads 
were His subjects and would one day 
be put under His feet. 
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kat miorot| Sc. wxncovow (as R.V., 
Benson), not eiciv (as A.V.). The 
Saints will share the victory of the 
Lamb, as they have shared His con- 
flict. Oi per avrod suggests a contrast 
with (of) pera rod Onpiov (v. 12 f.); ef. 
xiv. I, 4 per’ avrov éxardy TexoepaxovTa 
récoapes xtAduddes...ovTot of dkodov- 
Oodvres TH dpvie Orov av inaye. They 
are known by three notes; they are 
KAnTol, ekAexTol, muorol. The first two 
are contrasted in Mt. xxii. 14 moAXol 
yap elow KAnrot oddtyor Sé ékdekrol ; 
kAnros stands often in good company 
(Rom. i. 1—where see note in SH., 
1 Cor. i. 2 xAnrés dyvos, Rom. viii. 
28 rots kata mpdbecw KAnTois ovow, 
Jude I rots €v Ged marpi jyarnpevors 
kal Inood Xpior@ rernpnpévors KAnrots), 
yet it falls short of ékhexrés; to have 
been chosen by God is more than to 
have been called by Him. In order 
of time éxdoyy precedes kAjous, “the 
calling being the outward expression 
of the antecedent choosing” (Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 1), but in the order of moral 
significance this is reversed, and xAnros 
is followed by éxdexrds. Yet neither of 
these qualifications exhausts St John’s 
description of those who have part in 
the victory of the Lamb; though on 
God’s side no failure is to be feared 
(Rom. viii. 29 f. obs rpoéyve, kat mpodpr- 
cev...ous 5€ mpodpicev, TovTovs Kat 
exd\ecev, Kal OVS ekddeceV, TOUTOUS Kal 
educaiwoer...ckai edd€acev), On man’s 
part there is no such security (2 Pet. 
i. 10 omovddcate BeBaiay vpay thy 
KAfow kal éexAoyny moreicOa); the 
climax is only reached when the 
‘called’? and ‘chosen’ are found 
‘faithful.’ For moros cf. ii. 10, 13. 
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15. kal éyer por Ta Vdara a cides 
xrA.] A new point is reached in the 
interpretation of the vision; cf. v. 8 
To Onpiov 6 eides, V. 12 Ta déxa Képara 
aeides. Ata first glance the point to 
which attention is now called seems 
to break the thread of the angel’s 
teaching ; but in fact it forms a con- 
necting link between wv. 14 and 16. 
Rome’s greatest danger lay in the 
multitudes which were under her sway, 
and out of which would arise the ‘ten 
kings’ who were to bring about her 
downfall. 

The waters on which the Harlot had 
been seen to dwell (v. 1) represented 
the teeming and mixed populations 
of the Empire. Cf. Isa. vill. 7 Kupuos 
avaye. ed) vas Td Vdep Tov morapuovd TO 
loxupov kal TO mod, Tov Bacikéa Tov 
*Acoupiay Kat thy Sd€av avrov; Jer. 
xxix. (xlviL) 2 idod ddara dvaBaiver 
dé Boppa, kal €orar els yeuwappow 
katakhigovra xtA. The Harlot-city 
sat on the brink of a seething fiood 
(contrast Ps. xxviii. (xxix.) 10)—the 
polyglott races of the Empire, her 
support and strength at present, but 
if they rose, as at some future time 
they might rise, the instrument of 
certain and swift destruction. For 
the phrase Aaoi «rd. see v. 9, Vii. 9, 
2 iy DOL, Ch OMUIE YA BOhy, (OG GG ret! 
ultimately on Dan. iii. 4, 29, iv. 1, 
6 HOS Vek ain Yet, wwe 

16, Kal ra déxa Képara & cides kal 
To Onpiov xrd.] The fall of the City 
is to come from the new powers de- 
stined to proceed from the Horns 
and from the Beast himself, who will 
turn against the Harlot he has long 
maintained. Sudden changes from 
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TO Onpiov, ovTOL pucncovew THY TOpynY, Kal Hpnuw- 
Méevny Tomoovew avTHY Kal yuuryy, Kal Tas capKas 
auTns payovTat, kal av’THY KaTakavcovoty [ €v] rupli. 
76 yap Oeos Edwkev Eis Tas Kapdias a’Tav Tomoat 17 
THY YyveOuny avTOU, Kal ToMmoa play yvweuny Kal 


16 kat 2°] ewe vgelehpe 4,6 Ar | om Kae To Onpiov vge™ arm anon™8 | om ouro arm Prim | 
epnuaperny Qt 49 79 97 186 | om Kae yuurny Q* 1 2 3 al® | yuurnv]+ roioovow avrny 
Q** min* arm Ar Prim | xaraxavoovow] xavoovow 1 12 36 38 | ev rupe A min?! Hipp 
Ar]om ev 8PQ 35 87 alvi4 
momoat 18 39 aeth | avrov] avrwy N° | om Kat rornoat pay yrwuny A 79 80g vg anon*’s 


17 avTwr 1°] avrou &* (-rwy N°) | om ryv yrwuny avrou Kat 


fierce love to bitter hatred, familiar 
enough in private history (cf e.g. 
2 Sam. xiii. 15), find their parallel in 
the history of nations, and the Seer 
foresees that the downfall of Rome 
will come in this way. Already with- 
in his memory the capital had been 
twice in one year (A.D. 69) the scene 
of carnage and plunder; and although 
the Flavian Emperors inaugurated 
a peace which had lasted more than 
thirty years, there were ominous signs 
of fresh trouble ; Domitian had no 
obvious heir, and his life was menaced 
by conspiracies; at any moment Rome 
might be sacked again. But St John 
looks beyond the end of Domitian’s 
reign to a future which he does not 
attempt to fix. He has a_pre- 
vision of forces within the Empire 
taking shape under the leadership 
of men who, without the Imperial 
purple, would possess Imperial powers, 
and would use them for the destruction 
of Rome. His forecast was verified by 
the long series of disasters sustained at 
the hands of Alaric, Genseric, Ricimer, 
Totila, the representatives of the 
hordes which overran the West in 
the 5th and 6th centuries; not to 
mention later sieges by less barbarous 
toes. No reader of the Decline and 
Fall can be at a loss for materials 
which will at once illustrate and 
justify the general trend of St John’s 
prophecy. 

With his description cf. Hos. i. 3 
(5) exOvow auTny yupny...Kat Onow 


See 


a’tny épnuov ; Hz. xxiii. 29 moujcovow 
ev gol ev pice...Kat €on yuprn...Kal 7 
Topvela aou érroinoev TavTa. The 
phrase nonpopévny rouoovow finds a 
parallel IDC 15 iva aurny mora- 
popopnroy moujon. Tas cdpkas adris 
dyovrac: for the metaphor cf. Ps. 
XXVi. (XXVii.) 2 ev TO eyyifew én’ eve 
Kakouytus Tov ayely Tas oapKas pov. 
Mic. iii. 3 xarépayov ras odpxas rov 
Aaod pov. The pl. cdpxes denotes, as 
in classical Greek, portions of flesh, 
or the muscles that compose the flesh ; 
contrast the use of the sing. in Jo. vi. 
53 ff., where the whole nature of man 
is intended. 

Kal avrny karaxavoovow éy rupli: 
the legal punishment of certain gross 
sins (Ley. xx. 14, xxi. 9, Jos. vii. 15). 
Compare Jeremiah’s threat, xi. 
(XXX1V.) 22 emiotpéyyw avtovs(the forces 
of Nebuchadnezzar) eis rv ynv ravrny, 
Kal moAepnoovow em auvrny Kal Anp- 
Wovra: avTny...kal KaTakavoovoww avTny 
év mupt kal Tas modes “Iovda, kat ddcw 
auras €pnjous a0 KaToLKoUYT@D. 

17. 0 yap Geds edwxev els Tas kapdias 
avrov krA.] The angel anticipates the 
objection that the success of such a 
coalition against Rome is incredible ; 
the ten kings will surely fall out 
among themselves. They will not fall 
out, for their unanimity is of God, Who 
has chosen them as instruments of 
His Will; and it will continue until 
His words (i.e. those of the prophets 
speaking in His Name, cf. xix. 9, 
XXxi. 5, xxii. 6) shall be fulfilled. For 
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~ ~ “ of Vd 
Sodvat THy Bacirelav aitov TH Onpiw, dxpt TeAETOH- 


r a A\? Ge. Nek > sf 
18 covtat ot Noyot TOU Oeov. “kat 4 yun Hv Eides ExTLV 


€ \ > 
i woNs  meyadAn 4 exovca Bacirelay éri Tw 


Bacthéwv THs YnS. 


\ lo 9 af If / 
I ™Metra Tavta eidov dAXNov ayyeAov KaTaBaivovTa 


a ~ of i? / \ € 'S~ 
ék TOU OVpavov, ExovTA éEovotav meyaArny, Kal n Yn 


17 auvrwy 2°] avrw A avrou Q 14 92 130 | TeAecOnoovra RAP I 10 12 37 46 49 79 QI 
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diSdvac eis (2 $2) see 1 Th, iv. 8, 
Heb. viii. 10 (Jer. xxxviii. = xxxi. 33); 
for pia youn cf. v. 13. Thy yrvodpny 
avrov, His purpose, His royal decree, 
a sense which the word often bears 
in 1 and 2 Esdras and Daniel, where 
reference is made to the edicts of the 
Persian kings. TeAecOnoovra, cf. 
Le. xviii. 31, xxii. 37, Acts xiii. 29, 
Apoc. X. 7. 

18. Kai -yuvt jy cides Eorw 1) mods 
Hh peyadn xtd.] Lastly, the Harlot 
herself receives interpretation. The 
words leave no doubt that Rome is 
meant, even if doubt could have re- 
mained after v. 9. Babylon is the 
Imperial City of the world, the seat of 
the one great Empire which was left 
(n éxovoa Baotrelay krd.). Cf. Tert. adv. 
Mare. iii. 13 (cited in note to xiv. 8), 
adv. Jud. 9; Aug. de civ. Dei xvi. 17 
“ante conditam Romam veluti alteram 
in Occidente Babyloniam,” xviii. 2 
“jpsa Roma quasi secunda Babylonia 
est.” Even ina series of non-Christian 
inscriptions (Audollent, Defizionum 
tabellae, inscrr. 160, 161) véa BaBvAwy 
seems to occur as a synonym for Rome. 

But Rome does not, of course, ex- 
haust St John’s conception of Babylon. 
His vision sounds a note of warning 
which may well be taken to heart by 
any great metropolis which prostitutes 
its wealth and influence to base or 
self-seeking ends. The city of the 


Caesars was the contemporary repre- 
sentative of Babylon ; other ages may 
witness the rise and fall of other 
mistresses of the world not less mag- 
nificent and depraved. 

XVIII. 31—24. Tux Doom or 
BaByYLon. 

I. petra tratra xtA.] The Vision of 
Babylon on the Beast is followed by 
(1) the descent of an angel who repeats 
and enhances the sentence of xiv. 8 
(wv. I—3); (2) a voice from heaven, 
which passes into a succession of 
dirges chaunted over the doomed city 
(vv. 4—19); (3) a call to Heaven and to 
the Church to rejoice (v. 20); (4) the 
fall of Babylon, symbolieally executed, 
and its effects described (vv. 21—24). 

eiSovahdov tryyeXovkataBaivovrakrn. | 
The Angel of the Doom is not the 
angel who acted as the Seer’s guide 
(xvii. I, 7, 15). He comes down from 
heaven expressly charged with this 
mission (cf. x. 1, xx. 1); he possesses 
great authority (xiii. 2), to enable him 
to enforce his sentence ; so recently 
has he come from the Presence that 
in passing he flings a broad belt of 
light across the dark Earth—a phrase 
used of the Vision of God in Ez. xliii. 
2 f. (iS0d doéa Oeod "IopandA rpxero 
Kata Tv oOdv THY mpos avaToAds...Kal 
1 yh €Eaprev (TYR) os héyyos ard 
THs Sons kukAobev). For ex, ‘by reason 
of,” see vill. 13, xvi. 10f,, notes. 
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Kal | expakev [ev] i Beate 2 


Ppovg Néyw "Erecev érecev BaSudrwy y peyadn, Kal 


eyevero KATOLKNTNPLOV Samrovicov Kal uAakn TavTos 


TVEVUATOS dxabaprov Kal puracy SaravTos dpveou 


axallaptou Kal Memionuevous 3671 ék [Tov oivou| TOU 3 
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2. Kai €xpagey €v icyupa porn 
Aéyor xrr.] A strong voice (cf. Ps. 
XXVHi. (Xxix.) 4 hovr Kuplov ev toxvs, 
Heb. v. 7 pera kpavyjs icxupas), like 
the voice of the spheres which, in- 
audible to the ear, appeals to the 
universal conscience (Ps. xix. 3 f.); 
for the cry itself see c. xiv. 8, note. 
"Erecev is still anticipatory, for the 
actual fall is not yet; but in the Seer’s 
thought the purpose of God has been 
accomplished already. 

kal éyévero kaTountypioy KrA.| So 
Isaiah writes of Babylon (xiii. 21 f. 
dvaravoovra: eket Onpia...kat avarav- 
govrat ceipnves kal 
€KEL opxnoovrat Kal ovokévTaupot €KEL Ka- 
TOLKNGOVTLY kal VorooTOLnTOVELY €Xt- 
vou ev Tots olkots avTov), and of Edom in 
the very similar passage xxxiv. 14 f. 
Cf. Jer. xxvii. (1) 39 Katocxnoovow 
ivOddpata ev Tais ynoows Kal KaroLk7- 
cova ev avty Ovyarépes cetpyvay (of 
Babylon) ; Zeph. ii. 14 VE[LNOOVTAL 
év peow auras moiuyia Kal mavra ra 
Onpia THs YNs, Kal xapathéovres Kal €xivot 
év Tols haTvepacw avTns kocrag Onoovrat 
(of Nineveh); Baruch iy. 35 xarovky- 
Wee Tro Satpoviey TOV mA€tova 
xpovov (of the cities of the Exile). 
The O.T. prophets fill the ruins of 


ee £ 
eEKEL Oatpovia 


cities hostile to Judah with satyrs 
(or yyy) and the dlith; the N.T. 


Apocalyptist, while he takes over 
both the conception and the word 
dardvia, thinks doubtless of the 
demon-powers represented by the 
idols of paganism (cf. ix. 20, xvi. 14) 
which will haunt the wrecked tem- 
ples of Rome, the scene of their old 
magnificence. The resonant karoc- 
Kntnpioy may be purposely chosen; 
contrast with karo. Satpoviov St 
Paul’s karo. tod Oeot (Hph. ii. 22). 
®vdakn, refugium (Prim.), custodia 
(Vg.), is here perhaps rather a watch- 
tower or stronghold (as in Hab. ii. 1 
émt ths pudakhs pov otncopa, Bar. 
lil. 34 of O€ dorepes €AapWav ev rails 
vAakais avrov), than a prison or cage 
(xx. 7); the evil spirits, watching 
over fallen Rome like night-birds 
or harpies that wait for their prey, 
build their eyries in the broken 
towers which rise from the ashes of 
the city. Meuionuevov: Prim. Vg., 
odibilis. 

3. 6Tt €k Tov olvov TOD Ouvpod Tijs 
mopvetas avths KTA.| Cf. xiv. 10, xvi. 
19, netes; and on the accumulation 
of genitives see Blass, Gr. p. 99. 
Ilémrwxay has overwhelming external 
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a a i co / , \ / 
Oupiov TS TrOpVveElas AUTYS TETWKAV TavTa Ta é0vn, 


\ ~~ a cad ~ / \ e 
Kal ol Bacirels THS yNS MET AUTHS ETOpVEVTaY, Kal OL 


of ~ - a ' ~ / ~ 
EUTOpOL THs ys EK TIS duvauews TOU OTPHVOUS aUTHS 


2 / 
4 EmAouTHOay. 


\ af aI \ cos 
4kal iKkovaa adAnv pwyyny €K ToU 


BS tf / / a 
ovpavov Aéyouoav "EFEAMaTE, 6 Aaos pou, EE avTHs, 
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support, but can scarcely be more 
than an early and widespread error, 
due perhaps to the proximity of 
énecev (v. 2); both the general sense 
and the prophetic wsus loquendi 
(ef. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7, 39, XxXxil. (xxyv.) 
14 f.) require mrémaxay. 

Two classes would be more especi- 
ally affected by the fate of Babylon. 
The ruling class had “committed 
fornication with her,” i.e. were deeply 
and often guiltily involved in the sins 
of Rome; cf. xvii. 2, note The mer- 
cantile class would suffer yet more 
severely by the fall of the city, and 
the rest of the chapter is largely 
occupied with the effect of the event 
on commerce and trade. The writer 
has in view the graphic description of 
the collapse of the trade of Tyre given 
by Ezekiel (xxvi—xxviii.); cf. also 
Isaiah’s reference to Babylon (xlvii. 
15). Allusions to trade in the N.T. 
are fairly frequent (cf Mt. xiii. 45, 
be I, SORE WH AiO, che, 1) loa ote 
is only in this passage that we catch 
sight of the vast traffic which carried 
the produce of the East and of Egypt to 
Italy, and found its centre in Rome. 
The merchants of the world had 
grown rich (emAovrncay, cf. iii. 17, 
note) by reason of (cf. é« ris dd€ns, 
o. 1) the might of her wanton luxury. 
Srphvos in 4 Regn. xix. 28 is the self- 
satisfied, complacent, arrogance (TINY, 
cf. Gwynn, Apocalypse, p. 80) of Senna- 
cherib, while in Isa. lxi. 6 Symm., uses 


otpnviacere for sONN; Chie Lim sey: 
Il, where xataorpnuay tov xptorov 
means apparently ‘to grow restive 
under the restrictions imposed by 
Christian discipline.’ In the present 
context orpynuav (rv. 7, 9) is probably, 
as Hesychius says, é:a tov motto 
vBpitew, and orphvos is little more 
than ‘insolent luxury’ (deliciae, Prim., 
Vg.). It was by ministering to the 
heartless luxury of the capital that 
the traders of the Empire made their 
money. On the extravagant expen- 
diture of the Roman Emperors and 
aristocracy see Dill, Roman Society 
Jrom Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 20, 
B2if.,05'5 t9 OO pi 2ot) 1774s 

4. axovoca a\Anv horny ex Tov ov- 
pavotd Aéyoucay krA.] The Angel’s cry 
is followed by another voice which 
comes from heaven itself (x. 4, 8, xi. 
12, xiv. 2, 13), whether the Voice of 
God, as 6 Aads pov at first sight sug- 
gests (cf. xvi. 1), or that of one of the 
angels of the Presence, as the charac- 
ter of the whole utterance that follows 
renders more probable. *E&€éA@are kr. 
is modelled on several passages in the 
Prophets which relate to Babylon, 
e.g. Isa. xlviii. 20 ¢&e\ Oe €k BaBvAdvos 
devyav ard Tov Xadbaiov ; Jer. xxvii. 
(l.) 8 dmaddorpi@bnre ek pécov BaBv- 
Advos kal amo yjs Xa Oaiwv kai e€€d Gare; 
XXVili. (li.) 6 Qevyere ek pécov BaBv- 
Advos, Kai dvagd (ere ExacTos THY Wuyny 
avrov ; tb. 45 €&dAOere ex pécou auras 
ads pov (the last cited words, however, 
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are not in codd. BXAQ*). Cf. also 
Isa. lii. 11 dmoornre, amdornte, e&éX- 
Oare éxetOev, kal dxadaprov yn anode, 
€E€dOare ex pécov aitis. But the cry 
eEeAOe, €€éAOere, rings through the 
Hebrew history; we hear it in the 
Call of Abram (Gen. xii. 1), in the 
rescue of Lot (Gen. xix. 12 ff.), in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart 
from the neighbourhood of the tents 
of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi. 26). 
In this context the sauve qui peut is 
to be regarded partly as a feature 
borrowed from the O.T. models cited 
above, partly as a warning to Chris- 
tians at Rome and elsewhere to shun 
entanglement in the sin and punish- 
ment of the new Babylon; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 
14 pn yiveoOe Erepofvyotvres amicrots, 
Eph. y. 11 py ovyxowewveire rots epyois 
Tois axdprrots Tov oKoTous, I Tim. Y. 
22 pndé Kowwdver auaptiats addorpiats. 
There is no occasion to look for any 
single fulfilment in history, such as 
an actual exodus of members of the 
Roman Church: such a precept is 
sufficiently obeyed by aloofness of 
spirit maintained in the very heart 
of the world’s traffic. As Augustine 
writes (de civ. Dei, xviii. 18): “quod 
praeceptum propheticum ita spiritua- 
liter intellegitur ut de huius saeculi 
civitate...fidei passibus quae per di- 
lectionem operatur in Deum yivum 
proficiendo fugiamus.” 

5. Ore exo\AnOnoav...dxpt Tod ovpa- 


vow] A reminiscence of Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 9 Ore Hyyixev eis odpavdy Td Kpipa 
avtis, e&npev Ews trav aorpev; this 
conception is already in Hom. Od. xv. 
329 UBpis re Bin Te oidnpeoy ovpavoy 
HKet. "ExodAnOnoay dype tT. ovp., Vg. 
pervenerunt usque ad caelum ; joined 
one another till they reached heaven, 
till the ever-growing mass rose sky- 
high ; for a somewhat similar use of 
ko\Aao ba cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 Kal KoA- 
AnOjoovrat (PAN) ev cot [sc. racat ai 
ddvvat Aliyimrov]|, Bar. i. 20 éxoddnOn 
eis nuas Ta Kaka Kal 7) apa, Le. x. 11 rov 
Kovioptov Tov KoAAnOevra juiv, Acts ix. 
26 KoAAacOa rais pabnrais ; the exact 
construction occurs in Zech. xiv. 5, 
evkod\AnOnoerat ddapayE dpéwy ews 
*laco6. 

Kat €uynuovevoey 0 beds Ta adixnpara 
avrns: cf. xvi. 19 BaBuvAdy 7 peyadn 
épynobn evoriov rov Oeod. For prynpo- 
vevew followed by the acc. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 104. 

6. amddore attH os Kal avry 
arédoxev xtr.] The command is 
addressed of course not to the 
‘people of God, but to the minis- 
ters of Divine justice, the yet un- 
trained and unknown forces which 
the Seer saw gathering for the work 
of destruction : cf. xvii. 16 ff. Several 
O.T. denunciations of Babylon are in 
view, eg. Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 8 
Ovyatnp BaBvAGvos, pakdpsos Os dyra- 
modeoe Got TO avTaTOOopa Gov 0 avra- 
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médoxas juiv; Jer. xxvii. (1) 29 
dvramodote avth Kata Ta épya avrijs- 
KaTa Mayra Oca eTolnoev TroLnaaTE AUTH. 
The principle of a Divine lex talionis 
runs through the O.T., and asserts 
itself even in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. vii. 2 ev 3 perp perpeire 
petpnOnoera vyiv). Even for dimAdcarte 
ta Ouda@ there is abundant support ; 
see the legislation of Ex. xxii. 4, 7, 9, 
and cf. Isa, xl. 2 éd€Earo ex yeupos 
Kvupiov durhk@ ra dpaptypata avr ; 
Jer. xvi. 18 dyramodécw dimdas 
(B*>*S AQ) ras xakias adrév. The same 
thought, that good and eyil return 
upon the doer with interest which may 
reach a hundredfold, finds a place 
in Greek poetry; cf. Aesch. Ay. 537 
dutta 8 ericay Uprapidac Oduapria. 
On the vindictive spirit sometimes 
displayed by Christians under persecu- 
tion, and its relation to such passages 
as this, see vi. 10, note. 

Aumodv durra, Vg. duplicare du- 
plicia, to pay double, is perhaps 
unique, but it follows the analogy 
of Kavpariter Oar Katpa (xvi. 9), Sutra 
being the acc. of content. "Ev ro 
mornpio KTA.: Cf. xiv. 8, 10, notes, and 
XVii. 4, XVili. 3. 

7. daa edd€acev avtny kai éeorpnvi- 
acev xtA.| Let her share of misery be 
proportionate to her arrogant. self- 
glorification Cf. Isa. iii, 16 ff. av? 
av wWoednoav ai bvyarepes Serdy...cal 
tamewaoe. 6 Oeds apxovoas buyarépas 
Sev kth. The general principle is 


affirmed continually, e.g. Proy. xxix. 
23 UBpis avdpa tamewot; Le. i. 51 
Sveckopmicey vrepnpavovs Sdiavoia Kap- 
Olas avraéy...mAovrovvtas e€améareev 
cevous, 7b, Xiv. II mas 6 way éavTov 
tarewoOnoera; here the humiliating 
loss of wealth and place is aggravated 
by acute suffering (Bacanopos, cf. ix. 5, 
note) and sorrow ; the ease of luxury 
is exchanged for pain, and its light- 
hearted laugh for the gloom of 
bereavement; cf. Le. vi. 25 ‘oval, of 
yedaortes viv, ore mevOnoere ; Jac. iv. 9 
0 yéAws vuady eis mévOos petarpamnta. 
The same sharp contrast is seen in 
the parable of Le. xvi. 19 ff.: dvépamos 
O€ Ts nv mAovatos, Kat évedtOvoKeTo Top- 
dupay cal Bvocov evdppawopuevos xa 
nucpav apmpas...kal ev TO 
vmapyev ev Bacavors KTH. 
dre ev tH Kapdia avrijs eyes KTA.] 
After Isa. xlvii. 7 ff. efras Eis tov 
alava écouat apxovoa (N33, cf. v. 6 
MD91919 NYI3)...08 Kab xxpa, a pas- 
sage applied to Rome also in Orae. 
Sibyl. v. 167 ff. at at mavr’ axabapte 
modt Aartwidos alns | ...xjpn Kabed7 
vmép dxOas | kal rorapyos TiBepis oe 
kAavoerat xtA. <A similar boast is 
ascribed to Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvii. 3). 
Cf. Andreas: 00s yap trois ev evéuuia 
Aéyew, ef py Oeios adtois mpdceote 
PoBos Ov pwn cadrevOa els tov aldva. 
dia Tovto ev pia nuepa néovow 
ai mAnyat avrijs ktd.| The elation and 
self-confidence induced by luxury 
would be the direct cause (6rc...d1a 
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rovro) of sudden and utter ruin. The 
writer still has in mind Isaiah Zc. ; 
the prophet proceeds viv Sé axove 
Tatra, Tpupepa, 7) kabnpévn, 1 memoOvia 
...n&eu e£epyns emt o€ [ta dvo raita év 
Neépa pid, arexvia kal ynpeial...cai Eee 
émt oé amoddXeta...Bd0uvos...radaitwpia. 
*Ev pa nuepa adds to the pathos of 
the downfall ; cf. Seneca, ep. 91 “una 
nox fuit inter urbem maximam et 
nuilam”; cf. Lucret. iii. git “omnia 
ademit | una dies infesta tibi tot prae- 
mia vitae.” The ‘plagues’ of Babylon, 
when they come, will make a dire 
antithesis to her present condition ; 
death, mourning, dearth will reign 
where life at its gayest and fullest has 
long prevailed. Fire will complete 
the work of destruction: cf. xvii. 16, 
note. Incredible as all this may seem, 
the Seer is assured that it will be 
realized ; Babylon had already been 
doomed, and the Judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence (6 kpivas, quit 
tudicavit, Prim.) is strong to execute 
it; cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 34 6 Aurpovpevos 
atrovs ioyupos...Kpiow Kpivet mpos TOUS 
dvrwWixous avtov. Kuptos 6 Oeds is the 
O. T. 77), ‘778, or the like. 

f. Kai KAavoovow Kal KoYovrat em” 
avtiy ktd.| The Voice now describes 
the effects of the great catastrophe, in 
the form of a series of dirges chaunted 
over the dead city by the kings (g@—10), 
merchants (11—17), and shipowners 
(17—19) of the world. The whole pas- 
sage seems to have been suggested by 
Ezekiel’s dirge over Tyre (Ez. xxvii.). 


The @phvos is begun by tho kings 
of the earth, ie. the subordinate and 
allied princes who had _ flourished 
under the protection of Rome: for 
oi B. THs yns see i. 5, Vi. 15, and for 
their relation to the Empire, xvii. 2, 
18, xviii. 3, notes. As in Ezekicl 
Tyre is bewailed by the “princes of 
the sea” (Hz. xxvi. 16f. xaraBnoovrac 
aro Tév Opovey avtay mavres of Apxortes 
€k tov edvav THs Oadacons...Kat Arp- 
ovra emi oé Opfvov krX.), 80 St John 
represents the vassals of the Empire 
as assembling themselves to deplore 
the fate of Rome. With a touch of 
grim humour he paints them as 
standing at a safe distance from the 
conflagration, and contenting them- 
selves with idle lamentations. Rome’s 
subjects and allies have shared her 
favours and her luxury (oi per’ avrijs 
mopvevoavtes kal otpnuacaytes), but 
cannot help her in the time of need, 
and are careful not to be drawn into 
her doom. Their ovat ovai is sincere 
enough, for in Rome they have lost a 
protectress, but it avails nothing to the 
doomed city. 

KAavoovow is for the Attic xdav- 
covrat, a8 in Le. vi. 21, Jo. xvi. 20; 
cf. akovow Jo. V. 25, dp7acw Jo. x. 28, 
yeraca Le. l.c.(W.Schm. p. 107). For 
the combinations kA. Kai KéWovra: cf. 
Le. vili. 52 €xAavoy d€ mavres kai exon- 
TovTO avTHy ; similarly, Xxilil. 27 éxor- 
rovro kal eOpynvovy adrov. For mupwars 
see 1 Pet. iv. 12, and cf. 2 Pet. iii. 12 
ovpavol mupovpevot AvOncovrar; for 
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amo paxpobev, Me. y. 6, note. “H aondis 
7 ioxupa, ‘that seemed so strong’: con- 
trast Isa. xxvi. 1 500 modus ioxupa, Kal 
cwrnpiov Onoet TO TELxos Kal TepiTeryos 
...moAets 6yupas KataBadeis KTA. Mua 
apa, cf. v. 8 év pa nuépa; the thought 
recurs in tv. 16, 19. 

Il. kal of €urropot rhs yas KNalovow 
xth.] ‘The kings of the earth’ are 
succeeded by the ‘merchants of the 
earth,’ who take up the dirge, weeping 
and mourning for their dead mistress ; 
for xaiew Kat mevOew cf. ‘Mc.’ xvi. 10, 
Le. vi. 25, Jac. iv. 9, and below, v. 15. 
The second lamentation over Babylon 
is even more frankly self-interested 
than the first; the merchants mourn 
because they have lost their market, 
and there is no longer any demand 
for their shiploads of costly wares. 
Topos may be used of a load on the 
back of horse or camel or ass (cf. Ex. 
XXlii. 5 TO Uro(vyiov...memT@Kos Vrd TOV 
yopoy avrov), but the more usual sense 
‘ship’s burden,’ ‘cargo’ (cf. Acts xxi. 3 
TO moiov qv amopopriCopevoy rov 
yopov) is in better keeping with the 
present context. Merchandize came 
to Rome by sea direct from such 


ports as Seleucia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, which 
tapped the resources of the East and 
of Africa, and on the West from Mar- 
seilles and Spain. How vast the traffic 
was appears from hints dropped by 
contemporary writers, e.g. Pliny H.W. 
xii. 41 “minima computatione millies 
centena millia sestertium annis omni- 
bus India et Seres peninsulaque illa 
imperio nostro adimunt” ; Galen, antid. 
1.4 To0is...€v Pan karorcovowy...els nv Ta 
mavraydbev NKe Kava Std travros ~rovus. 
Aristides, cited by Wetstein : doa yap 
map ékaotas pverat kal katackevacerat 
ovK €or ws ovK evtavéa (at Rome) dei 
kal mepiocevet...mavta évravda ovp- 
minmret, epumopiat, vavtTiAla, yewpyiat, 
petddAAwy Kabdpota, téxvar omocat e€ici 
Te Kat yeyémmvrat...oTe © Gy py evtadda 
ou Tis, ovK EoTe TOY yevouevary 7} yty- 
vowevev. Such words reveal the extent 
of the loss which the commerce of the 
world might be expected to suffer from 
a sudden collapse of its chief market. 

12. youov xpuvcod Kal apyvpov kal 
Aidov Tiuiov krr.] A list of the imports 
which flowed into the port of Rome— 
(1) precious metals, marbles and gems, 
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(2) textile materials for costly clothing, 
(3) choice woods, articles of vertu, 
cosmetics, (4) food stuffs, (5) live stock, 
from sheep and cattle to slaves and 
other human ministers to the wants 
or the vices of the rich. 

Only a few of these articles of 
commerce call for separate notice. 
Sipixdv, ‘Seric fabric,’ ie. silk, is 
az. dey. in Biblical Greek, for VY in 
Proy. xxxi. 22 is rendered by Bvccos, 
and wD in Ez. xvi. 10, 13 by rpexar- 
tos; but onpixds is freely used by 
Greek writers after the Macedonian 
conguest, when silk found its way to 
the West; how abundant the material 
was at Rome in the first century 
appears from a statement of Josephus 
(B. J. vii. 5. 4) that at the triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus 76 orpariwrikov... 
xopis dor joay ev ecOnoecw onpikats 
eorehavapévoe Sadvas. The form 
otpixos (Prim. strict) which is attested 
here by all the uncials, has some 
external support; see WH.? Notes, 
p. 158, W. Schm. p. 46; van Herwerden 
cites oupexapiov from CIA, ii. 3513 
and siricarius from CIL, vi. 9674, 
9893. ZvAov dvivoy (lignum citreum, 
Prim., 2. thyinum, Vg.), wood of the 
tree known to the Greeks as @vov, 6va, 
or évia and to the Romans as citrus, 
probably the Thuia articulata of 
botany. This wood, which was im- 
ported from North Africa, where it 
grew freely in the neighbourhood of 


the Atlas, was much prized for its 
veining, which in the best specimens 
simulated the eyes of the peacock’s 
tail (Mart. xiv. 85), or the stripes of 
the tiger and spots of the panther 
(Plin. H. WN. xiii. 96), or the seeds of 
the parsley; the colour also varied 
in different specimens ; hence sav é. 
Ovivov. At Rome citrus wood was 
much sought after for dining tables: 
“Seneca, Dio Ixi. 10, § 3,...had 300 
tables of citrus wood with ivory feet” 
(Mayor on Juv. i 137); but it was 
also used for yeneering, and for small 
works of art, which were made out of 
the hard roots of the tree (Theophrast. 
VEE IER 5 €k TavTns (sc. THs picns) Ta 
omovdawrata  rovetrau DY épywv). 
*Ededhavtivoy (LXX. = 1); ivory was 
used by the Hebrews for boxes (Cant. 
y. 14), beds (Am. vi. 4), and even in 
building (3 Regn. xxii. 39 olkov éNe- 
davrivoy, cf. Ps. xliv. (xlv.) 9, Cant. vii. 
4, Am. iii. 15). It is mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) among the imports 
of Tyre. By wealthy Romans under 
the Empire it was largely used in the 
decoration of furniture such as beds, 
couches, tables: thus Juvenal com- 
plains (xi. 120 ff.): “cenandi nulla 
voluptas | ...latos nisi sustinet orbes | 
grande ebur et magno_ sublimis 
pardus hiatu | dentibus ex illis quos 
mittit porta Syenes”—people cannot 
enjoy their supper unless their table 
rests on a leopard carved in ivory. 
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13. xwwvdpopoy (}1232), according 
to Herodotus (iii. 111) a word of 
Phoenician origin, is among the 
ingredients of the ‘holy anointing 
oil’ (Ex. xxx. 24ff.), and is named 
with other spices in Proy. vil. 17, 
Cant. iv. 14, Sir. xxiv. 15. Probably 
it was not the Ceylon spice now known 
by that name, but the product of the 
Cinnamon cassia from South China 
(Enc. Bibl. 828f.). In Roman life it 
supplied one of the cosmetics of the 
banquet; Plaut. Cure. 1. 2. 6, “tu mihi 
stacte, tu. cinnamomum,” Lucan, x. 
165, “multumque madenti | infudere 
comae quod nondum eyanuit aura | 
cinnamon.” “Ayewpor, amomum (Theo- 
phrast] Aer. e722, Pim AV a. 
28)is another Eastern perfume familiar 
to Roman writers: ef. Ovid, Cydipp. 
xxi. 266 “spissaque de nitidis tergit 
amoma comis”; Martial, viii. 77 “si 
sapis, Assyrio semper tibi crinis 
amomo | splendeat.” As to its place of 
origin, Theophrastus (ix.7)can onlysay: 
oi pev €x Mndetas of b€ €€ “Ivdav ; Ene. 
Bibl. 145 suggests that it came from 
the ctssus viligena, a native of Ar- 
menia. On @upidpara see y. 8, note, 
on pupov, Me. xiv. 3, note; on Xi- 
Bavos, c. Vili. 3, note. Sepidadis (here 
only in N.T., but frequent in Lxx.= 


nob), the fine flour imported for the 
use of the wealthy: Plin. H. NV. xiii. 
21 “similago ex tritico fit laudatis- 
simo.” The wheat supply of Rome 
(ciros) came largely from Egypt and 
was brought in large cornships from 
Alexandria; see Blass on Acts 
XXVii. 6. 


Kal timmy xat pedov xai copcror, 
SC. yopoy, though it is not easy to see 
why the construction should at this 
point revert to that of youoy xpucct 
xtA., to return almost immediately te 
the accusative in cai Wuxas dvépdrer- 
Mr Anderson Scott suggests that “we 
should see here additional items which 
distinguish Rome from her O.T. re- 
presentative, Tyre”; but Tyre, too, 
had dealings in horses and human flesh 
(Ez. xxvii. 13f). It would seem as if 
the writer merely wished to relieve the 
monotony of the long sentence and per- 
haps at the same time to throw greater 
solemnity into the last clause. “Pedy 
according to Isid. etym. xx. 12, is a 
“genus vehiculi quattuor rotarum,” 
and according to Quintilian (i 5. 5) 
came from Gaul; it became fashion- 
able at Rome, and in the third 
century, according to Lampridius, 
Senators acquired the privilege of 
plating their rhedae with silver. 
Zaparer, mancipiorum, slaves, a use 
which is familiar to the Ltxx. (Gen. 
XXXVi. 6 ga@parta Tov otxov, Tob. x. Io 
g@pata xa xryvn, Bel 32 bt0 capara 
cat 8to0 spoSara, 2 Macc. villi. 11 er 
ayopacpoy “lovéaiey caparey), Who, as 
the papyri shew (Deissmann, Bib/e 
Studies, page 160), found it in the Egyp- 
tian Greek of the Delta. It was repu- 
diated by the Atticists (e.g. Pollux iii. 
78 cw@para b€ amas ovx Gy cizots ahha 
dota geépara), but established itself in 
the later language; the slave merchant 
was known a8 a cwparéuropos (Eus- 
tath. in Od. i.), and as late as the end 
of the fourth century Epiphanius 
could write: 4 cvr7Gea rots dovdous 
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Tov oltrou EUTOpEVON 6 Tk 31 47 
oopata ciwbe Kadeiv, Vuyat advOporeav 
(Prim. strangely, diverst generis 
animalia) is from Ez. xxvii. 13 
7) “EAXds, wal 9 ovpmaca, kal Ta 
mapateivovta, ovTot everopevovTd aot 
év uxais avéporev (DIX Wb3), 
Though in itself this old Hebrew 
phrase means little more than ‘human 
live stock,’ it serves to draw attention 
to the serious side of the Roman slave 
trade. The world of St John’s day 
ministered in a thousand ways to the 
follies and vices of its Babylon, but 
the climax was reached in the sacrifice 
of human life which ‘recruited the 
huge familiae of the rich, filled the 
lupanaria, and ministered to the 
brutal pleasures of the amphitheatre. 

14. Kal 7 dm@pa cov Ths emOupias 
xtA.| ‘And the ripe fruit of the 
desire of thy soul is gone from thee, 
and all thy rich and bright things 
have perished from thee.’ ’Orwpa is 
the autumn fruit, ripe for ingathering ; 
see Jer. xvii. (xl.) 10, 12 cuvayayere 
olvoy kal or@pav Kal €Aatoy KrA.; and cf. 
Jude 12 dévdpa Pbworwpwa axapra, 
‘trees in late autumn when the fruit 
is past.’ Just when the fruit of the la- 
bour of many generations seemed ready 
to fall into the mouth, it had vanished 
like a dream; the long desired consum- 
mation never came. The first cov may 
be taken with 7 6mepa(Prim. pomorum 
tworum concupiscentia animae), or 


with ris Wuyis (Vg. poma desiderii 
animaé tuae); its position in the 
latter case is not necessarily emphatic 
(WM. p. 193; Blass, Gr. p. 288). 
For durapés, nitidus, in the wider 
sense see Isa. Xxx. 23 6 Gpros row 
yermpatos THs ys cov €orat mAnoporn 
kai Aurapos (j1Y) ; 2 Hsdr. xix. 35 
év TH yn TH WAaTela Kal Aurrapa (7212U'7) 
7 €SaKkas évadmiov avtav. Of the two 
adjectives to be distinguished here, 
Ta Aurapa is perhaps the rich and 
dainty food, ra Aaympa the gay attire 
and costly furniture, which were the 
fruits of Roman conquests and policy. 
The Seer sees them all gone, and gone 
for ever; another summer, another 
ingathering, is not to be hoped for; 
never again will be found (ov py... 
evpnoovow, “nicht mehr wird man 
finden”) in the city on the Tiber the 
extravagant luxury, the inhuman self- 
ishness, of the age of the Caesars. 

15. of €umopor tovtwy, of mAoutn- 
gavtes adm avrfns xtd.] The writer 
comes back to the merchants’ dirge 
from which he had turned aside in 
v. 11 in order to describe the nature 
of their traffic with Rome. ‘The 
merchants,’ he resumes, ‘who deal in 
these wares (of éum. ro’rwy, comp. ?. 
23 of eumopot cov) and haye gotten 
their wealth from Rome (cf. v. 3 &k 
THs Ovvapews Tov oaTpnvous advrns 
émAournaav) will do as the kings did; 
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they will stand at a safe distance from 
the city (z. 10), and pay their tribute 
of respect in similar terms.’ 

16. Aé€yovres Oval ovai xrdA.] The 
second dirge begins as the first did 
(e. 10), and ends similarly (dre pua 
pa xri.). But there is an apposite 
change in the description of the city; 
while to the kings Rome is simply 
 ioxvpa, the merchants naturally 
measure her by her opulence and 
splendour. For 7 repi8e8dnpevn...xat 
kexpuvc@pérn see XV. 4, note; 
Bioowoyv, which finds no place in 
the earlier description, has perhaps 
been suggested by v. 12; it comes in 
here merely as an article used in the 
attire of the very rich (cf. Le. xvi. 19), 
and clearly has not the symbolical 
significance which it bears in xix. 8, 14. 

ort pid wpa ypnuoedn 6 TocodtTos 
mdotros] This corresponds to érc 
ua pa AOev 7 Kpiors cov in the 
dirge of the kings. ’Hpnuwén might 
be more properly used to describe 
the condition of the city itself, as in 
xvii. 16 and below, v. 19; ef. Mt. xii. 
25 maca Baotheia pepicOetca Kal? 
éauTjs épnuovta. But the merchants 
still think of the wealth of Rome; 
it is Rome’s money they miss and 
deplore, not the city and its people. 

17. kal was kuBepyntns Kal mas 6 ert 
romov mAé€wy xrTA.} One other class 


finds its interests gravely affected by 
the fall of Rome—the shipmasters and 
seafaring people in general; and from 
these there comes a third dirge. 
Compare Ezekiel’s lamentation over 
Tyre, xxvii. 28 f. mpds ryv xpavyny 
THs Pavis cov of KuBepyntai cov Po8a 
poBnéjcovra, cat kataSnoortat amo 
Tov TAOL@y TavTes vi K@mNAATaL Kal of 
émiBarat, Kat of mpwpeis tTHS Gadacons 
xtd. If Rome was not like Tyre a 
seaport, and had no direct business on 
the sea, the sea-going population of 
the shores of the Mediterranean were 
not less interested in her fate than 
they had once been in that of Tyre. 
Ostia was doubtless the destination of 
most of the merchant yessels of the 
Empire; cf. Florus i 4 “Ostiam 
coloniam posuit, iam tum yidelicet 
praesagiens animo futurum ut totius 
mundi opes et commeatus illo yeluti 
maritimae urbis hospitioexciperentur.” 
KuSepynrat (Ez. =D°>3h) are ship- 
masters, in contrast with vavxAnpo: on 
the one hand and vatdra: on the other; 
cf. Acts xxvii. 11 ré xvSepy7jty wal ro 
vavk\np@ “ado ereiero, where Blass 
cites Plut. mor, 807 B vavtas pév 
exNéyerat KuSepyytns Kat xuSepyntny 
vavkAnpos. It isnot quite so clear who 
is meant by o émt rorov mréav. The 
rendering of Prim. omnis super mare 
navigans gives some colour to Nestle’s 
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ingenious correction mévrov (t0|TON 
for To|TTON, an easy change; see Teat. 
Criticism of N.T., p. 168); but it is 
perhaps unnecessary to depart from 
the well-attested rémov. ‘He who 
sails for (any) part’ is the merchant- 
man who goes with his goods, or the 
chance passenger (vector); if the exact 
phrase does not occur elsewhere, it is 
approached in Me. xiii. 8 écovra 
cetcpol Kata romous, Acts XXVil. 2 
peAXovTe melv eis ToUs Kata THY “Aciav 
torous, Strab. iii, 230 B ev Kédr@... 
ov of mAéovtes Kal xp@pevor Tols Toros 
’ApraBpav Aiwéva mpocayopevovary. Kat 
dco THY Oadacoay epyafovra, ‘and all 
who make their living by the sea,’ not 
only sea captains and their crews, but 
the whole @adXarroupyov xal vavtiKoy 
Z6vos (Philostr. vit. Apoll. iv. 32); the 
phrase epydfecOa rv bdhaooav—the 
correlative of épy. tiv ynv (Gen. ill. 5) 
—is abundantly illustrated by Wet- 
stein, ad Joc.; on the construction cf. 
WM., p. 279. 

18f. ris duola rH moder TH peyadry;] 
In Isa. xlvii. 10 Babylon boasts ’Eyo# 


elt, kal ovK tori érépa, while in 
Ez. xxvii. 32 the exact phrase here 
used occurs in the Heb. though not in 
"W¥D 1D Wp A271, Kal 
€Barov your emt tras Kehadas airay 
comes from the preceding verse in 
Ezekiel (kal émiOnoovow én Hv Kepa- 
Any avtav yhv kal oroddv otpwcortat); 
the exact words used by the Apoca- 
lyptist occur in Jos. vii. 6 (Lxx.). For 
xods =P see Gen. ii. 7, Lev. xiv. 41, 
etc., and in N.T. Me. vi. 11 ekxrwatate 
rov xouv= Mt. x. 14 Tov Kovioptov. °Ek 
Ths TysoTnTos avris, ‘by reason of her 
yaluableness, ie. her great wealth, 
which gave her unrivalled spending 
power ; the word is am. dey. in LXx. 
and N.T., but occurs occasionally in 
the later literary Greek, e.g. Arist. 
eth. Nic. x. 7 Siapépovoe tiudrynre at 
uxai, XX. 7 Suvaper Kat Tiyscoryre Todd 
paGddov mavreav vrepéxet, Lib. ep. 1557 
mpocayopeva THY TywdTnTd gov, and 
see van Herwerden, s. v. Compare 
the use of riu7 in 1 Pet. ii. 7, where 
see Hort’s note. 


the Lxx.: 
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20. evdpaivoy ém avth xtA.| While 
the kings and merchants of the earth 
and its mariners bewail Babylon, 
Heaven and its friends rejoice over 
her doom: the reverse of the picture 
drawn in xi. 10, where upon the death 
of the Two Witnesses of xarotxouvres 
él Ths yns xalpovaw én avtots kat 
euppaivovrar: see notes there. There 
is perhaps a reference to Deut. xxxii. 
43, Lxx. (ef. Intr. to the O.T. in Greek, 
p. 243) evppavOnre ovpavol dpa avr@... 
evppavOnre €Ovn peta tod aod avrod 
...0TL TO Giva TOY ViGy avToU eKd.iKaTaL, 
Kal €KOLKNOEL kal dvrarod@cet Oikny TOL 
€xOpois: cf. Isa. xliv. 23 edppavénre, 
ovpavol, ote nr€énoev 0 Oeds Tov “Ilapanr, 
and Le. xv. 7, 10 yxapa év T@ ovpav@ 
éora. Andreas: Ova Tov ovpavov 7) TOUS 
dyyéhous hyo, 7) rods ev ait@ exovras 
aylovs TO mohireupa. Oi ayo kal of 
amoaToAot Kat of mpopyrat, the Church 
and her two highest ministries (1 Cor. 
xii, 28 mparov amocrodous, Sevtepov 
mpopnras); in xvi. 6, xviii. 24, the 
Prophets alone are mentioned. It is 
not clear whether in the present pas- 
sage the Apostles ave the College of 
the Twelve, as in xxl. 14, or whether 
the word is used in the wider sense 
(ii. 2, note); but probably the title is 
inclusive. The absence of any refer- 
ence to a local ministry is remarkable 
—contrast Phil. i. 1 rots dylous...cdy 
éruskorors Kat Staxkdvors—but it is 
characteristic of a book which ema- 
nates from prophetic circles and is 
charismatic throughout. 


Ore expivev 6 Oeds To kpiva tuav e& 
avtjs| Kpipua is here, not as in xvii. 1, 
a sentence pronounced by a judge, but 
a case for trial, as in Ex. xvili. 22 ra 
d€ Bpayéa Taév Kpysar@y Kpwovtory avrol, 
1 Cor. vi. 7, kpiwata €yere. God has 
judged the case of Heaven and the 
Church—vneéyv, for in this instance 
their cause is one—against Babylon, 
with the result which the vision has re- 
vealed; the Church is at last avenged 
upon her enemy. °E& avris, at her 
expense; the trial has issued in justice 
being exacted from her. On the whole 
verse Andreas well remarks: ody os 
Xatpecixaxor Oe TH TOY Traderay emipopa 
xaipovow, aN os émiOvpiay Siarupov 
mept Thy Stakomny THs auaprias €xovTes. 
Cf. vi. 10, xviii. 6, notes. 

21. Kal Hpev eis ayyedos ioyupos 
xtd.] In the silence which follows 
the Voice from Heaven (rv. 4—20), a 
single angel (for eis cf. viii. 13, ix. 13, 
xix. 17; the numeral approaches the 
force of an indefinite article, but has 
not yet quite lost its proper meaning) 
represents the fall of Babylon by a 
symbolical action. He takes what 
appears to be (#s) a great millstohe 
and with all his might (for he is ioyv- 
pos) hurls it into the sea, which in 
this chapter (v. 17) as throughout the 
book (¢.g. Vii. 1, viii. 8 f., x. 2ff., xii. 12, 
18, xiil, 1, xvi. 3f.) belongs to the 
scenery of the Apocalyptic drama. A 
Aidos pvrwos (cf. A. wudrckds, Le. xvil. 2; 
the former adj. lays stress upon the 
purpose to which the stone is put, the 
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latter upon its fitness for the work) or 
pvdos (Me. ix. 42) might be one of the 
stones of a hand-mill such as women 
could work (Ex. xi. 5 ris Oepamaivns 
THs mapa Tov pvdov, Mt. xxiv. 41 dvo 
anOovca év TO pvAw), or One which 
needed an ass to turn it (uvAos dukds, 
Me. Zc.); the latter or even a stone 
of greater weight (uéyas) is intended 
here. The Seer has in his mind Jer. 
XXVUL (li.) 63 €orat drav mavon TOU 
dvaywdokew TO BiBdiov TovTo, kal 
emidjorers em avto Aidov Kat pipers 
avro eis pécov Tov Evdparov, kai pets 
Otrws caradicerat BaBvAdy, Kai ov 1) 
dvaotn, and perhaps also an earlier 
passage, Ex. xy. 5 xaréduvaav els BuOdv 
woet Aidos (cf. 2 Esdr. xix. 11). Com- 
pare also Herod. i. 165 pudpov otdypeov 
kate ovTwaav Kal @porav pr mpl es 
Poxalay new, ply f) Tov pvdpoy TodTov 
avapaviva., 

ovrws oppnpare BAnOnaerac BaBvray] 
‘As this stone is flung into the deep, 
so shall Babylon vanish” ‘Oppnpari, 
impetu, ‘with a rush,’ like a stone 
whizzing through the air; cf. Deut. 
XXVill. 49 Boe Gouna daerov ; Hos. y. 
10 em avrovs éxxed ws VOwp TO Cpynpua 
pov (Symm. vdpoxeAiav oppnparos pov), 
1 Mace. vi. 33 amjpev rnv mapepBorny 
év oppnuate adtns. The action sym- 
bolizes the complete submergence, the 
final disappearance of pagan Imperial 
Rome; ov py etpeO7 éeri—she is to 
yanish, as Babylon had vanished in 
the time of St John; cf. Strabo, xvi. 
1073: 7) de [BaBuddv] 2 €pnpos oT rod 
oor er auTns [) ay dKvqoai TLtva elmeiv 
.Epnula peyadn ortly 7 peyadn ones; 
Lucian, contempl. 23 4 Nivos pév...dmo- 
orev 767...7) BaBvddy b€ cot,..00 pera 
moAv Kat adty CntnOnoopervn womep 1 
Nivos. 


22 om kat 1° N1 | Oni kac avAnrwy me 


22. Kat povn KOapwdav kal povat- 
kav ktr.] No sounds of rejoicing, or 
of industrial life or even of domestic 
work, shall be heard in Babylon again. 
For the first compare what is said of 
Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvi. 13 KaTudvoet TO 
TAnOGos TOY povatkay gov (]71C’), Kal 7 
ov trav Wadtnplov cov ov 17 akova 67 
ért), and of Jerusalem by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah (Isa. xxiv. 8 rémavrat evhpo- 
orn TUL TaVoV...7TémauTat Pwvr KiOapas; 
Jer. Vii. 34 xaradvco...pavyy evdppat- 
vonevay kal paviy yatpovrar, dwyny 
vuppiov kat pavnv vuudys, ef. xxv. 10, 
xl. (xxxiii.) 9. On x:Odapa, x.Bapodés, 
see y. 8, xiv. 2, note; the avAnrns 
(Mt. ix. 23) is the player on the flute 
(22h, avdos), Who performed, often 
with the «:dapedds, at the festivities 
of Hebrew life (2 Regn. vi. 5, Isa. y. 
12, XXX. 29, 32 (A), Sir. xl.21, 1 Mace. iii. 
45). Sadrmorns, a later form of cad- 
meyxtns, founded on the analogy of 
cadticw, ecadmeoa (viii. 6 ff.) is az. 
Aey. in Biblical Greek. The trumpet 
proper (778) was in Jewish use 
nearly limited to religious services, 
but at Rome the tuba was heard at 
the games (Juy. vi. 249) and in the 
theatre (2b. x. 214, with Mayor’s note), 
and even at funerals (Pers. lil. 103). 
Movorxey may be songs (Gen. xxxi. 
27, Hz., dc.) or instruments of music 
(Dan. iii. 5 f= 791), but the analogy 
of KiOapwday, avdAntoy, carmuoraéy is 
in fayour of the masc., and by povorkoi 
must be intended either ‘performers 
on (other) instruments,’ or vocalists, 
R.V. “minstrels”; cf. 1 Mace. ix. 39, 
41, where the same ambiguity exists : 
6 vupdios eéfdOev...pera TupTdaver 
kal povotkav...kal petertpadn...povt 
povotkay avtay eis Ophvov. 
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kal mas Texvitns maons Téxyns KTA.| 
The industries of the great city will 
be swept away as well as its festivities. 
A texvitns may be an artist in metal 
(Deut. xxvii. 15, Cant. vii. 1, Acts xix. 
24, 38), in stone (1 Chr. xxii. 15), or 
even in textile fabrics (Sir. xlv. 11). 
All the arts of civilized life are at an 
end in the new Babylon; one will 
hear no more among its ruins the 
stroke of the hammer or the whir of 
the loom; even domestic sounds such 
as may be heard in the merest 
hamlet, e.g. the creaking and droning 
of the upper millstone as it turns 
upon the lower, are hushed for ever; 
there is no hope that they will be 
revived in a restored city. MvAos is 
here apparently the mill, ie. the 
whole apparatus as distinguished 
from the Aidos pirAwos (v. 21); cf. 
Num. xi. 8 7AnOov ard ev TO pha, 
Mt. xxiv. 41. The dart pdrov is best 
explained as the sound made by the 
mill, and not the singing of the women 
who turn it, though the 347 émimvdv0s, 
as Wetstein shews, was traditional in 
Greece. 

23. Kal pds Avyvov ov py havn ev 
cot ére xt\.| Whether the streets of 
Rome were regularly lit after dark is 
doubtful : Juvenal (iii. 285) speaks of 
the brilliant lights carried by the rich, 
contrasting his own dependence on 
the moon or on the “breve lumen 


candelae”; at a festival in a.p. 32 the 
spectators wereescorted home by torch- 
light, provided by an army of slaves; 
on the other hand Ammianus writes 
(xiv. 1, § 9): “in urbe...pernoctantium 
luminum claritudo dierum solet imitari 
fulgorem”; see Mayor’s note on Juv. 
lc. Certainly the houses of the 
wealthy were not wanting in means 
of illumination; Jucernae and can-. 
delabra of artistic forms abounded ; 
even bed chambers were provided 
with lamps (/ucernae cubtculares) 
which sometimes were burnt all night 
(Mart. x. 38, xiv. 39). But in the 
Seer’s forecast the lights of Rome 
have gone out in utter darkness. 
Even the occasional flash of the 
torches carried by bridal processions 
(Mt. xxv. 1 ff.) is seen no more, and 
with it has ceased the “voice of the 
bridegroom and the bride,” a phrase 
which is frequent in Jeremiah (vii. 34, 
XVI. 9, XXV. 10, xl. (xxxii.) 11, cf Bar 
li. 23); for dovn vuudiov see also Jo. 
iii. 29. i 
ért of Europol cov noay of peytoTaves 
xt\.] The connexion of thought is 
difficult. Are the two clauses intro- 
duced by 67: parallel, or is the second 
dependent on the first? For other 
examples of the writer’s use of dru... 
ote See xv. 4, xvi. 6 (note). In the 
present instance it seems best to take 
the first 67. as controlling the whole 
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sentence, and the second as explaining 
the first. Babylon has been sub- 
merged by her very greatness, for her 
greatness has been used to bewitch 
and mislead the world, and not to 
raise and purify it. Of éumopol 
oov krA. rests upon Isa. xxiii 8 of 
€umopo. avrns evdokor, apxovres rhs 
yis (POS %7332...0Y), and Ez. 
XXVii. 21 qmdvtes of Apxovres Kydap, 
ovro. €umopot cov; for peyoraves see 
vi. 15, note. Traders who could 
make Rome their market rose to 
the first rank, became merchant 
princes (vv. 3, 15), while Rome on 
her part acquired a worldwide in- 
fluence which she used for evil; 
through their traffic ‘with her all 
nations had learnt to adopt her false 
standards of life and worship. On 
appaxia see ix. 21, note. Like Nineveh 
(Nah. iii. 4 nyoupérn happakor, 7 To- 
hodca €Ovn ev tH Topveia avrTfns Kal 
Aaodvs ev Tois apyakors avrjs), and 
Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 12 or Oe viv ev 
rais émaoidais cov kal TH TOAAH ap- 
pakia gov @ epavOaves ex vedtnros 
gov), Rome was full of professors of 
the black art ; for the authorities see 
Mayor’s note on Juv. iii. 77, and cf. Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 163 adda peveis mavépnuos 
dAovs alavas...cov otvyeoua edaos, ore 
gbappaxinv erdOncas. But the word is 
probably used by St John in the 
wider sense of the witchery of gay 
and luxurious vice and its attendant 
idolatries, by which the world was 


Sikes 


fascinated and led astray. 
xxii. 15, notes. 


See xxi. 8, 


24. Kal ev auth alata mpopnrav 
xth.] "Ore is to be carried on from 
v. 23; a further reason for the over- 
throw of Rome was her bloodguiltiness. 
Cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 35 rd aiud pov 
emt rods KatotKodvtas XaNdalous, éepet 
"Iepovoadnp (see also v. 49, Heb.); 
Biz. xxiv. 6 3d modus aipdrav A€Bns Kr. 
The blood shed by Rome was not 
simply that of gladiators ‘butchered 
to make a Roman holiday,’ many of 
whom may have deserved their fate 
(cf Dill, Roman Society, p. 242), but 
that also of saints and prophets: cf. 
xvi. 6, xvii. 6, notes. Atuata aylov is 
sufficiently explained by the massacre 
of 64 and the recent troubles under 
Domitian (Clem. R. Cor. 1, 5 ff.); and 
among the Roman saints who suffered 
on both occasions there were doubtless 
members. of the prophetic order (Rom. 
xii. 6), not to mention St Paul who 
was a prophet as well as an Apostle. 
But the responsibility of Rome was 
not limited to martyrdoms which oc- 
curred within the city; the world 
was under her rule, and the loss of 
all lives sacrificed (eopaypever, cf. v. 
9, 12, xiii. 8) throughout the Empire 
lay at her door. It is remarkable 
that the same is said of Jerusalem 
before her fall (Mt. Xxiil, 35 oTws 
€rOn ep dpas Trav aiwa dixatov € €kyuvvO- 
pevov émt TIS ys). On aipara sec 
c. xvi. 6, note. 
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XIX. 1—10. TrruMPH IN HEAVEN. 
Two HALLELUJAH PSALMS ; AN ANGELIC 
MESSAGE. 

If. pera ravta qKovca ws hoviyy 
xtA.] The triumphant shouts which 
follow are an answer to the appeal in 
XVili. 20 evppaivov...ovpavée, xtA. The 
first (I—8) is the Te Dewm of Heaven 
emt TH Ocxaoxpioia Tov Oeov, as Arethas 
expresses it. It comes from a ‘great 
multitude, which reminds the reader 
of the multitude of vii. 9, but as the 
Church is called to add her Hallelujah 
afterwards (v. 5), this first-named 
dxXos wodvs is probably the Angel 
host, the pupsades ayyeAov of Heb. 
xiL 22, the pupiades pupiadov kat 
xuddes ycAcadwv of Apoc. Vv. II. Their 
paean takes the form of a Hallelujah 
Psalm. 

The liturgical _note moon 
(<sal\an, a\Anrovia (on 7 for € see 
Dalman, G7. p. 152), alleluia) occurs at 
the end of Pss. civ., cv., CXV., CXV1., CXVIL, 
the beginning of Pss. cxi., exii., and 
the beginning and end of Pss. evi. 
exili., cxxxv., cxlvii—cl. (Heb.), and 
at the beginning of a few other 
Psalms in the Lxx. which are without 
it in M. T. (cf. Intr.to O. T. in Greek, 
p. 250). The transliteration aAAnAovia 
must have come into use among 
the Hellenistic Jews before the 
Christian era (cf. Tob. xiii. 18 épotow 
maoat al pvpat avtis (Sc. lepoveaAnp) 
‘ANAndovid, 3 Mace. vil. 13 émiupor- 
gavtes TO aAAnAovia), and was taken 
over by the Apostolic Church from the 


Hellenistic Synagogue. Like Hosanna, 
this Hebrew word became familiar 
even to the most unlettered Christians 
everywhere, rather perhaps through 
the Easter Alleluia than through the 
influence of the N. T., where it occurs 
only in this passage; cf. Aug. enarr. 
in Pss. xxi. 24 “his diebus per totum 
orbem terrarum...dicitur Amen et 
Alleluia,’ and for its early use in these 
islands see Bede, H. £. i. 20, ii 1. 
It was hailed as a connecting link be- 
tween the worship of the Church on 
earth and the worship of Heaven ; cf. 
Aug. serm. ccly. (a paschal sermon): 
“in hoe quidem tempore peregrinati- 
onis nostrae ad solatium viatici dici- 
mus Alleluia; modo nobis Alleluia 
canticum est viatoris, tendimus autem 
per vyiam laboriosam ad quietam pa- 
triam, ubi retractis omnibus actionibus 
nostris non remanebit nisi Adleluza,.” 
This view of the word no doubt had 
its origin in the present passage, 
where Hallelujah is the keynote of the 
heavenly hymn of praise. 

7 oa@tnpia kal 7 Od€a cal 7 Svvapis 
tod Geod nav] ‘Salvation, glory, and 
power are our God’s’; cf. xii. 10 dpru 
eyeveto 7 TwTnpla...tov Geod nuadyv, and 
the more usual form in Vii. I0 (7 o. 7 
GeO judy); On 7 cwtnpia see note on 
vil 10. A definite reason is given for 
the present psalm of praise—the ex- 
ecution of judgement upon Babylon 
(Ort adnOuwai...ort expivey xrd.). For 
addné. kai dik. ai kpioes cov cf. xv. 3, 
xvi. 7. The thought of the coming 
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doom of Babylon has been in view 
from c. xiv. 7; now at length it is seen 
in its realization. 

The second dri, as in xviii. 23 (see 
note there), justifies the statement 
introduced by the first. That the 
Divine judgements are true and just 
has been shewn anew by His sentence 
on the Great Harlot (cf. xvii. 1, 5, 
notes); on éxpiey see xviii. 8, 20. 
"Hts (cf. 1. 7 oirwes adrov éexévrncar, 


is 5 ms 
il. 24 otrives ovK €yywoav, xii. 13 THY 
yuvaika Tis érexev Tov Apoeva; even 


in the Apoc. doris and ds are not 
indistinguishable in meaning) épOecpev 
THY ynv ev TH Topvela avrns : ‘it is just 
that she who brought moral ruin 
upon the world should herself lie 
in ruins’ For the general sense 
See xiv. $, XVII. 2, 5, xVill. 3, notes: 
for épdeipev riy yay cf.-xi. 18 duapdet- 
par tovs OwapOeipovtas thy ynv, and 
notes there; the phrase is perhaps 
suggested here by Jer. xxviii. (li.) 25, 
where Babylon is r6 dpos ro dehOap- 
pevov, Td StapGeipoy macav thy yhy. 
The uncompounded verb is used freely 
in an ethical sense; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 17, 
xv. 33, Jude Io. 

The grounds on which judgement 
was pronounced against Babylon are 
again rehearsed, viz.: (1) mopveia, (2) 
aiwatrexxvola; cf. xvii. 23 ff. Tor 
SovAwv avrod here includes both 
saints and prophets (cf. xviii. 24)— 
the Church and her leaders. For 
éxduxeiv aipa €k Tivos See Vi. 103 €kd. 
éx xepds Twos is less usual, but cf. 4 
Regn. ix. 7, which perhaps is in the 
Seer’s mind: ékdicjoers Ta alwata TOY 


SovAwy pou Tay mpodyrav kal Ta alpara 
mavrwy tay Sovkwv Kuplov ek xetpos 
(72'D) “TeCaBeX kal ex xetpds ddov Tot 
otxov AyaaB. The phrase seems to be 
‘pregnant’; written at length it would 
have run: épvcaro rovs SovAous avtov 
ek THS XEtpos avTis, exduknoas e& avtis 
TO aia avrav. 

3. Kal Sevtepov eipnxay “ANAndovia] 
The shout of praise ends as it began, 
after the manner of certain of the 
Hallelujah Psalms (v. 1, note); com- 
pare Miriam’s repetition of the first 
distich of the Song of Moses (Ex. 
xy. I, 21). Iteration emphasizes, as 
in Ps. lxi. (Ixii.) 12 dma€ eAddnoev 6 
Geos, So ratvTa HKovca, OTL TO KpdTos 
tov Geov; Job xxxill. 14 év yap 7} 
Graf adrjoa 6 kvpios, ev & Te 
Sevrép@. Thus the second Hallelujah 
is not merely formal, but adds strength 
to the first, like the antiphona with 
which the later Church learnt to call 
attention to the leading idea of a 
psalm or to the thought on which for 
the time she wished to lay special 
emphasis. On the termination of etpn- 
xav see WH.?, Notes, p. 173, W. Schm., 
p-. 113, note, and cf. xvill. 3 mémwxay, 
xxi. 6 yeyovay ; and on the perfect see 
lil. 3, v. 7 (note). 

Kal oO kamvos avris avaBaiver ktr.] 
With the offering of praise there goes 
up, instead of incense (Vili. 4 avé3n 6 Kar- 
vos Tov Ouptapatey), the smoke which 
rises perpetually from the embers of 
the city ; cf. xiv. 11 6 kamvés Tov Baca- 
vic pov avTav eis aiavas aldvey avaBaivet. 
The same is said of Edom, regarded as 
an enemy of Israel, in Isa. xxxiv.g f. : 
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éorat 1) yi avtns ws migoa Katopern 
vuktos kal nuepas, Kal ov oBecOnoerat 
eis Tov aidva ypovoy, Kai avaBnoerat 6 
Kamvos avtis avw. The words add a 
last touch to the description already 
given (xviii. 21 ff.) of Babylon’s utter 
collapse. 

kal érecav of mpecBurepor KrA. | 
The Elders and the ¢@a have not been 
mentioned since xiv. 3. Now that the 
worship of Heaven is again visible 
to the Seer, they are discovered in 
the act of adoration as before (iv. 9 ff, 
vy. 8, 14). As in v. 14 (ra teocapa 
(Ga éeyov ’Aunv, kal of mpeaBvrepor 
érecav kal rpooexvynaay), they assent to 
the Angels’ service of praise, saying the 
Amen to the celestial Eucharist (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16)—an attitude which agrees 
with their character as representatives 
in Heaven of Nature and the Church 
(ce. iv. 4, 6, note). For aduny in such a 
connexion see v. 14, Vii. 12, and on the 
word, c. i. 7, note. 

5. Kal hwvy ard tod Opovov e&pdAOev 
héyovoa Aiveire xrA.] In ¢. xvi. 17 a 
yoice comes from the Throne, but é« 
Tov vaov, Which is not added on this 
occasion. Here the voice cannot be 
that either of God, or (as Bousset 
thinks) of the Lamb; in the latter 
case we should certainly have had 
TO Ged pov, as in iil. 12, and not ro 
6, nuov. It remains that one of the 
Angels of the Presence is the speaker. 
The voice summons all the Servants 
of God, i.e. the whole Church, which 
is now called to add its tribute to 
that of the Angels, the (da, and the 


representative Elders. The call alveire 
«rd. comes from the Hallelujah Psalm 
CXXXiv. (CXXXV.) I, 20 aiveire (3222) 
TO Ovopa Kupiou, aiveire, SodAo’ Kupiov, 
...0f PoBotpevor tov kvpiov. In the 
original 7}7° 12 are the Priests 
and Levites who ministered in the 
Temple (cf. 2 of éordres év otk Ku- 
piov), while the myn 81 are the 


worshipping Israelites i in general; but 
in St John’s adaptation of the words 
their exact sense is less clear. There 
is a fairly close parallel in-c. xi. 18 
Sodvar Tov puaOov Tois Sovrots cov Trois 
mpopnyras kal rots aylous Kal rots do- 
Bovupévous ktA.; see note there. Here 
the dotvAo probably include the Saints 
and the Prophets, as in v. 2, and if we 
read kai of @oB. the latter may be, as 
in xi. 18, the unbaptized friends of 
the Church, catechumens, enquirers, 
and the like; if on the other hand kai 
is to be omitted, of do. is merely a 
description, somewhat otiose as it may 
seem, of of SodAot avtov. Oi putxpol Kal 
of peyadou, a phrase characteristic of 
the book (ch xi 13,5 xix) 1oixx, 12) 
xxi. 16), but based on the O.T. OpD 
S43 Wi (Gen. xix. 11), and in this 
connexion perhaps on Ps. cxiii. 21 
(exv. 13) rovs PoBoupévous Tov Kipiov 
TOUS pukpods peta Tov peyaror; it 
seems here to embrace Christians of 
all intellectual capacities and social 
grades, and of all stages of progress in 
the life of Christ, even the éAayioros 
év tH Baowreia (Mt. y. 19), and the 
eEovOevnpevor ev TH exkANola (I Cor. yi. 
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4); all are included in the summons 
to thanksgiving and are capable of 
bearing a part in it; ef. Bede: “par- 
vitas non nocet ingenii cuius cor et 
lingua Domini laude repleta est.” Ai- 
veiv T@ Ge@ is an unusual construction ; 
WM. (p. 673) compares d:ddoxew ri 
in ¢. ii. 14, where see note. 

6. kal #xovoa bs haviy dyNov TOA- 
dod xrd.] The voice of a second great 
multitude is wafted across to the 
Seer. If the oydos modvs of v. I is 
the Angelic Host, that of v. 6 is the 
Universal Church, the innumerable 
multitude described in Apoc. Vii. 9. 
The sound of the collective praises 
of the Church was in St John’s ears 
like the din of a vast concourse, the 
roar of a cataract (i. 15, xiv. 2), or 
the roll of thunder (vi. 1, x. 3 f.): 
“magna vox canentium magna cordis 
est devotio” (Bede). The words could 
be distinguished. They begin with 
Hallelujah, repeated a fourth time, 
and thus they are connected with 
the triumph of Heaven. But when 
the grounds of the Church’s thanks- 
giving are assigned, an entirely new 
note is struck. It is not the doom of 
Babylon for which the Church thanks 
God, but its sequel—the setting up of 
the Kingdom of God—ort €Bacevoer 


Kupuos: cf. Ps. xevi. (xevii.) I 6 Kvpios 
€Bacievoev (a2 : 
and see ¢. xi. 15, 17, and notes there. 
The aorist looks back to the fall of 
Babylon, now ea hypothest past (ef. 
erecev...ekpivas), seeing in it the epoch 
of the entrance of God upon His 
Reign. The World-power has fallen, 
in order that the spiritual and eternal 
may take its place ; for the deus et do- 
minus noster of the pagan provincials 
St John substitutes the Kupuos 6 Geos 
nuov of the Church throughout the 
Empire, of the Saints and the Angels 
on earth and in Heaven. For Kipios 
or 6 xipios in this book = 77) see i. 8, 
IZ. hy 1b) Oth TUL DO Sh MUL Fly OMAN CS 
XXi. 22, xxii. 5 f., and for ravroxparap 
i. 8 (note), iv. 8, Xi. 17, XV. 3, XV. 7, 14. 
‘O Geds jay is used in wv. 1, 5, as well 
as in 6; it is a mode of address which 
angels and members of the Church 
have an equal right to use. 

7. yxaipwpev kat adyadX@pev xr.] 
For this combination cf. Mt. vy. 12 
xaipere kat ayaddacbe (Le. vi. 23 
xapnre... kal oxiptnoare), Ps. xcvii. 
(xevili.) 4 a@oare kal dyadd\iacbe Kal 
Wadare: ayak\iacOa and evppairerOa 
are still more frequently found to- 
gether, e.g. Pss. ix. 3, xv. (xvi.) 9, ete. 
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The active adya\\:ay is used only here 
and in Le. i. 47 fryadAlacey To mvedpa 
pov émi r@ Oe, with the possible 
addition of 1 Pet. i. 8 (WH.?, Notes, 
p. 176). For dodva: riv dd€av aire cf. 
xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9, and for the form 
ddcwper (if that is to be read) see Mc. 
Vi. 37, note, and W. Schm., p. 107. 

bre AAOev 6 yauos Tov dpviov xrA.] 
In these words the reason of the 
Church’s exuberant joy appears, and 
at the same time there is sounded 
the first note of transition to the final 
vision of the book. It is the manner 
of the writer to throw out hints of 
the next great scene some time be- 
fore he begins to enter upon it; thus 
"Erecev érecev BaBvAwy is heard in 
xiv. 8, though the fall itself does not 
come into sight before cc. xvii —xviii. 
Here in like manner the Marriage of 
the Lamb is announced as imminent 
(jAGev), though a thousand years are 
yet to pass before its consummation 
(xx. 3), and the Bride is not revealed 
until we reach c. xxi. 

The conception of a Divine Marriage 
is deeply rooted in O.T. teaching. God 
is the Bridegroom of Israel (Hos. ii. 
19=21 pynorevoopal oe eyauT@ els Tov 
aidva ; Isa. liv. 6 ovx ws yuvaixa kara- 
eAtupévny Kal odvyo\uxov KéekAnKev owe 
6 kvptos ; cf. Ez. xvi. 1 ff.). In Ps. xliv. 
(xlv.) “expounded of the Messiah by 
the Targum and many Jewish scholars, 
e.g. Kimchi” (Cheyne, Psalms, p. 123), 
the nuptials of the King are depicted 
at length. All this imagery is taken 
over by the Gospels, and applied to 
Christ and the Church; we meet with 
the vuudios (Me. ii. 19), the wydn 
(Mt. xxv. 1, D), the vupgov (Mt. xxii. 
10), the viol rov vupdavos (Me. l.c.), 
the Piros rod vupdiov (Jo. iii. 29), the 


ydauos made by the King for His Son 
(Mt. xxii. 2 ff.), the évduna yapou (Mt. 
xxii. 11)—all in a clearly Messianic 
sense. Nor has St Paul failed to seize 
on this group of ideas, ef. 2 Cor, xi. 2 
Nppocauny yap vas évi avdpi map Oévov 
ayynyv mapaorioa tH xpior@ ; Eph. v. 
25 ff. of avdpes, dyamare ras yuvatxas, 
xadas kal 6 xptoTos Hyamnoey THY EKKAN- 
giay...7O pvaoTnpioy TodTo péya eGriv, 
eyo b€ éyw eis Xpiotdy Kal eis THY ek- 
kAnoiav. St John, following St Paul, 
but with a characteristic independence 
as to detail, adopts so much of this 
symbolism as iends itself to his pur- 
pose; the marriage, the supper, the 
bride and her attire enter into his 
yision ;- cf; iil, 20, xix. 9, xxi. 2,9, 
Poet IL, 

The nuptial festivity (yduos here, 
as in Mt. xxii. 8 f., Jo. ii. 1 ff; else- 
where in .N.T. yayor) is come (7rGev, 
as in xi. 18, xiv. 7, 15, xvii. 10); the 
rejoicings in Heaven are the sign of 
its arrival; the Bride is ready, the 
Bridegroom is at hand (#. 11). “H yuv7 
avrovd : for 7 yur’ =7 peurnorevpern cf. 
Gen. xxix. 21, Deut. xxii. 24, Mt. i. 
20, Apoc. xxi. 9. Only three female 
figures appear in the visions of the 
Apocalypse—the yuvn mepiBeBrAnpuévn 
Tov jAcov Of ¢. Xii., the y. meptBeBX. rop- 
bupovy kal Kéxkwov of c. xvii. and the 
y. meptBeBr. Bvoowwoy of c. xix.—the 
Mother, the Harlot, and the Bride; 
the first and third present the Church 
under two different aspects of her 
life, while the second answers to her 
great rival and enemy. With 7jroiuacev 
éauTqy cf. xxl. 2 nromacpémny ds vip- 
nv. In Eph. v. 25 ff. the preparation 
of the Bride is represented as the act 
of Christ (€avrov mapédwxev vrép avris, 
iva avrny ayidon Kabapicas T@ AovTPO 
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rod vdatos ev pnyart, iva mapaotnon 
avros éaur@ evOokov thy exkAnalav KTH. ; 
see Dean Robinson, note ad loc.). 
Here, though no special emphasis is 
laid on éavrnv, the complementary 
truth comes into sight; effort is 
demanded on the part of Christians, 
both corporate and personal ; for the 
latter see 1 Jo. iii. 3 dyvifer éavrov, 
Jude 21 éavrovs év dyamn Oeod rnp7- 
gate, and 2 Oor. vii. 1 xadapiowpev 
EauToUs...€mtTehouvTes ayrwovuyny. 

8. Kal €566n airy iva repiBadnrat 
Bioowov xrd.] A Divine gift supplies 
the Bride with the right and the 
power to attire herself as she does. 
°E800n avry (avt@, avrois) is one of 
the keynotes of this Book, and occurs 
some twenty times in cc. vi—xx. The 
bridal dress—in sharp contrast with 
that of the Harlot (xvii. 4, xviii. 16)— 
is of simple byssus, the fine linen 
of Egypt; cf. the arod7 Bvoowvos in 
which Joseph was arrayed by Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 42). For Bioowov as a 
noun see Dan. x. 5 (LXX.) evdedupévos 
Bicowa kat thy dodiy mepreCwopévos 
Bvociv, and 7b. xii. 6f. Aapmpor 
xaOapov: cf. c. xv. 6 évdedupévor Aivov 
xaOapov Aaptpov. 

To yap Bioowor 7a Sikadpara Kr. | 
Idp introduces the explanation ; ‘with 
fine linen, for this clean, glistering, 
byssus-made fabric represents the 
righteous actions of the Saints,’ the 
two are equivalents ; cf. 1 Jo. iii. 4 7 
dpaptia eorly 7 avopia: “sin and law- 
lessness are convertible terms” (West- 
cott). For d:xaiopa see xv. 4, note; 
7a Sixadpata Tév ayiwy is the sum 
of the saintly acts of the members 
of Christ, wrought in them by His 
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Spirit, which are regarded as making 
up the clothing of His mystical Body. 
As each guest at the wedding feast 
has an évdupa yapyou (Mt. xxii. 11), 
as the Saints are individually clad 
in robes made white in the Blood 
of the Lamb (Apoe. vii. 9, 14); so 
corporately the whole Church is seen 
to be attired in the dazzling whiteness 
of their collective purity. 

g. Kal déyet por Tpayrov Makxdpror 
of eis TO Seimvov xrd.]| The speaker 
is perhaps the angel-guide of xvii. 1, 
who now again reveals his presence ; 
for the form ypaywpov...cf. xiv. 13. Ma- 
kaptot ot els rd Seimvov xrd. carries the 
beatitude of xiv. 13 (waxapsoe of vexpot 
...lva dvarajcovra) a step further ; 
rest has now ripened into high festival 
The words are a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the remark which called forth 
the parable of the Great Supper: 
peakdptos ootis ayerat aprov év rH 
Baotheia tov Oeov—an expectation 
based on such prophecies as Isa. xxv. 
6. Cf. Mt. viii, 11 moAXol...dvaxde6n- 
govrat pera “ABpadp kat “ioaak kal 
*TakoB ev tH Baci\cia tev ovpavav; 
XXVi. 29 ray a’TO Tivw pel vtpar 
kawov €v ty Bacidela Tov TaTpos pov ; 
4 Esdr. ii. 38 “surgite et state et vi- 
dete numerum signatorum in convivio 
Domini. qui se de umbra saeculi 
transtulerunt, splendidas tunicas a 
Domino acceperunt. recipe, Sion, 
numerum tuum et conclude candi- 
datos tuos...roga imperium Domini, 
ut sanctificetur populus tuus, qui vo- 
catus est ab initio.” Of els 76 Sdetavor 
kexAnpévot, cf. Mt. xxii. 3, Le. xiv. 17; 
the ‘called’ here are clearly identical 
with the cAnrot Kal éxAextol Kal murtot 
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of xvii. 14 (where see note). Cf. Pri- 
masius: “illos videlicet significans qui 
secundum propositum yocati sunt” ; 
Arethas: cal 57 ye kal pera thy KAnoW 
amtovtes ws Set. 

kat A€éyes por Otrot of Adyou adnOivol 
tov Oeov eiaiv] A second utterance of 
the angel, setting the seal of Divine 
truth upon the whole series of reve- 
lations now completed (xvii. I—xix. 
9): ‘these are God’s words, and they 
are true’; or, reading of a\7é., ‘these 
are God’s true words.’ For of Adyou 
Tov Geov see xvii. 17, and for the whole 
phrase xxi. 5, xxii. 6, and the opening 
words of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings 
(and series, 1904; cf. Exp. Times, 
xv. p. 489 f.). 

This solemn claim to veracity does 
not of course require belief in the 
literal fulfilment of the details. Apo- 
calyptic prophecy has its own methods 
and laws of interpretation, and by 
these the student must be guided. 
Under a literary form Divine truth 
expresses and fulfils itself rodupepas 
kal woAuTpores ; itis only in the Son 
that it reaches finality. 

10. Kat éreca eumpoobeyv trav roday 
avtov xtA.] The Seer, overwhelmed 
by the greatness of the revelation, 
and realizing that God Himself has 
spoken in these words of the Angel, 
prostrates himself before his guide. 
It can scarcely be that he mistakes 
an angel for God or for Christ ; rather 
he is tempted by his sense of re- 
verence to a 6pyoxeia tTav ayyédoy 
(CoL ii. 18) from which in calmer 


moments he would haye shrunk. A 
tendency to Angel-worship lingered 
long in Asia Minor, as Theodoret 
witnesses (on Col. 1.c.): uewe 8€ rovro 
TO Taos ev TH Ppvyia kal Meowdia péxpe 
modAod- ov 8) yapw Kal cuvedOotca 
ctvodos év Aaodixeia THs Spvyias vopo 
kex@Avke TO Tots ayyéAas Tpocevyxer Oat: 
kal péxpt b€ rot viv evxtypia Tov aylov 
MuyayA map éxeivors Kal Tois dpopors 
éxeivav éotly ideiv. Compare the 35th 
canon of the Council of Laodicea: od 
bet Xpiotiavods éyxaradeimey Thy exKAN- 
giav Tov beot Kal dmévat Kal dyyédous 
dvouatew «th., and the remarks of 
Hefele ad /.; for an investigation 
into the whole subject see Lueken, 
Michael. St John’s repeated refer- 
ence to his temptation and the 
Angel’s rebuke (cf. xxii 8 f.) may well 
be due to his knowledge that such a 
tendency existed in the Churches to 
which he wrote. 

Some of the Fathers regard this pro- 
hibition of Angel worship as peculiar 
to the New Dispensation ; see Gregory 
mor. xxvii. 15, and Bede ad loc.: 
“postquam Dominus Iesus hominem 
assumptum super caelos elevavit, an- 
gelus ab homine timuit adorari, super 
se videlicet adorans hominem Deum ; 
quod ante incarnationem Domini ab 
hominibus factum, et nequaquam ab 
angelis prohibitum esse legimus.” 
But this is a refinement which is 
not likely to have been present to the 
mind of the Apocalyptist. 

xal héyet wor” Opa un| For opav un see 
Me. i. 44 dpa pydevi pndev eins; 1 Th. 
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V. 15 opare py t1s...dr0do ; with regard 
to the ellipse in dpa pn (sc. momnons 
Touro), aS Blass observes (Gr. p. 293), 
it must have been a common one. 
The Angel disclaims worship on the 
ground that he is a cvvdovdos of the 
Seer and of his _ brother-prophets 
(cf. xxii, 9 raév ddeAdav cov Tay 
mpopnrov). That all Christians are 
ovvdovo. was taught by the Master 
(Mt. xviii. 28 ff, xxiv. 49), and 
realized by the greatest of His ser- 
vants (Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. vi. 11). 
But Angels are servants of the same 
Lord (Heb. i. 4 ff.), and therefore 
fellow-servants of the Saints, who 
will be their equals in the future life 
(Le. xx. 35 f. of d€ xcarakiwOevtes Tov 
aidvos ekelvou Tuxeiv...ladyyedot... 
ciciv). 

Tov exovT@y THY paprupiay “Incod 
KTA. | For éxew riv p. Inood cf. vi. 9, 
xii. 173 7 paprupia “Incod occurs also 
in i. 2, 9, xx. 4. The question arises 
in all these cases whether “Incod is 
the genitive of subject or object; in 
i. 2 the context seems plainly to re- 
quire the former, and it is natural to 
make this fact determine the usage of 
the Apocalypse; on the other hand 
in several of the later examples ‘wit- 
ness to Jesus’ seems more apposite. 
Here the problem becomes acute, for 
the meaning of the following words 
(4 yap paprupia xrd.) depends on the 
answer it receives. Perhaps the true 
account of the matter is that the 
writer, starting in i. 2 with the thought 
of Christ as the supreme paprvs (i. 5, 
iii. 14), falls insensibly into that of 
the Church repeating His witness and 
thus bearing testimony to Him, While 


the original sense of 7 paprupia "Incot 
is never wholly out of sight, the latter 
probably predominates here. ‘Those 
who have the witness of Jesus’ are 
those who carry on His witness in 
the world. Such, the Angel says, 
are the Seer and his brethren the 
prophets. 

7) yap paprupia Inood early 6 mvetpa 
ths mpopnreias| ‘For (cf. the explana- 
tory yap in v. 8) the witness of Jesus is 
the Spirit of prophecy,’ i.e. the posses- 
sion of the prophetic Spirit, which 
makes a true prophet, shews itself in a 
life of witness to Jesus which perpetu- 
ates His witness to the Father and to 
Himself. The two things are in prac- 
tice identical (cf. v. 8, note 2); all true 
prophets are witnesses of Jesus, and 
all who have the witness of Jesus 
in the highest sense are prophets. 
In 1 Cor. xii. 3 (ovdeis Svvarac eimeiv 
‘Kupuos "Inaots’ ef py év mrevpare ayia) 
St Paul states the general law which 
St John applies to the special in- 
spiration of the Christian Prophets. 
The Spirit of prophecy is the Spirit 
of Jesus (Acts xvi. 7), Who must needs 
testify of Jesus (Jo. xy. 26). In the 
prophets of the O.T. the Spirit of 
Christ bore witness of the coming 
Passion and Glory; see 1 Pet. i. 11, 
with Dr Hort’s note, and ef. Irenaeus 
i. 10. I kat els mvedpa aytov, To dia TaV 
mpopntayv Keknpuxos Tas oikovoyias Kat 
tas €Aevoets krA. Similarly it is the 
office of N.T. prophecy to bear witness 
to the Christ as already come and 
glorified, and to point men to the 
future Parousia. The Armenian ver- 
sion (see above) supplies an interest- 
ing gloss upon this clause. 
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II—16, VISION oF THE CROWNED 
WARRIOR. 

Il. Kal eldov Tov ovpavov HVE@YLEVOV, 
cat idov xrd.] So Ezekiel begins his 
prophecy (i. 1 kai éeyevero...xal jvedx- 
Onoav of ovpavol, kal €tdov dpacers Oeod); 
and a similar epiphany is described in 
3 Mace. vi. 18 rore 6 peyadddokos Gevs 
..nvéwtev Tas ovpaviovs mudas, e& &v 
dedoEacpEevor SV0 oBepoedeis Ayyedor 
xatéBnoav. In the Gospels the heavens 
are opened to Jesus at His Baptism 
(Mt. iii. 16, Me. i. 10 ef8ev cyiCopévous 
rovs ovpavovs, Le. iii, 21) and He 
promises a like vision to His disciples 
(Jo. i. 51 dWeoOe rov ovpavoy dvewyd- 
ra). Early in the Apocalypse a door 
is opened in heaven (iv. 1), and the 
Sanctuary itself is opened more than 
once (xi. 19, xv. 5); angels frequently 
descend from heaven (x. I, xiv. 17, 
xviii. 1). The present revelation is on 
a larger scale; the heavens themselves 
open to disclose the glorified Christ. 
Sounds from heaven have been heard 
already (xix. 1); the Bride has made 
herself ready (v. 7f.), the marriage 
supper of the Lamb is at hand (z. 9). 
But it is neither as the Bridegroom 
nor as the Lamb that the Christ is 
now revealed; the parted heavens 
shew a Figure seated on a white horse, 
a royal commander, followed by a 
dazzling retinue. 

The words kai iSovd ‘mos Revkds, 
kal 0 kaOnpevos em avrov are repeated 
from c. vi. 2, where see note. In both 
passages the ‘white horse’ is the 
emblem of victory, for the allegorical 
sense which Origen (in Joann. t. i. 
42, li. 4) permits himself to give to 
the horse in the present passage is 
more curious than convincing. But 


the Rider here is not the rider of c. vi.; 
there we see the Roman Imperator, 
or possibly the Parthian King, with 
his bow and wreath (¢yav rofov, kat 
€506n ait@ orépavos); here the 
Commander-in-chief of the host of 
heaven (cf. Jos. v. 14 apxvotparnyos 
duvduews Kupiov), with His sharp sword 
and many diadems; the superficial re- 
semblance seems to emphasize the 
points of contrast. In any case no 
doubt is left as to the personality of 
the present Rider; He is known as 
(karovpevos, cf. Le. vi. 15 kadovpevor 
Znrorny, Vili. 2 7 Kadoupéevn Maydadnvn, 
Acts viii. 10 7 Kadoupévn MeydXdn) 
‘Faithful’ and ‘True’ (verus, as Prim., 
not verax, as Vg. here). Both epithets 
are applied to our Lord in the early 
chapters of the Book, e.g. i. 5 6 paprus 
0 moos, ili. 7 6 dyvos, 6 adnOuvds, 14 0 
pdptus 6 motos Kal 6 adnOuvos ; for the 
sense attached to them in this con- 
nexion see notes to those passages. 

év Sixacoovvn kpiver kal modepet | A 
principal feature in the Messianic 
character, cf. Isa. xi. 3 ff. od cara thy 
do€av kpivet ovd€ Kara THY Nadia ééy- 
feu...Kkal matrager THY ynv TO Aoy@ Tod 
oToparos avrov...kat éotar Sixacoovvn 
eCaopevos thy oapiy avrod kal ddnOeia 
eiAnuévos Tas mAevpas ; See also Ps. Sol. 
xvii. 23 ff. The Christ who comes is 
both Judge and Warrior, and ,He 
judges first, for in the Divine order 
judgement precedes victory. His 
judgements are év dicacoovvy, for they 
are God’s (cf. xv. 3 Sixarae Kat aAnOuwat 
ai 6801 cou, Xvi. 5 Sikatos €t...d7t Tatra 
éxpwvas, 7, XIX. 2 adnOwwal Kal Sixarar ai 
Kpioets cov); the Seer perhaps men- 
tally contrasts them with the corrupt 
practices of Eastern courts, and 
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the injustice often received at the 
Proconsul’s tribunal. The present 
tense (kpiver, moAeyet) is used because 
the writer is stating the normal cha- 
racter of Divine judgements and wars, 
or it may possibly imply that Christ’s 
work as Judge and Warrior is already 
proceeding in the world, though the 
tribunal is invisible and no ear hears 
as yet the din of battle. 

12. of d€ d6pOarpol avtod ds ProE 
mupos ktr.] The Seer proceeds from the 
character of the Rider on the white 
horse to His person. The ‘eyes as 
a flame of fire’ are a reminiscence 
of the vision in c. i.; cf. i. 14, ii. 18, 
notes. The next feature is new: én 
Thy Kearny avtov Sadnpatra Todd. 
For d.adnya see xii. 3, note, xiii. 1. 
The Dragon wears a diadem on each 
of his seven heads; the Wild Beast 
from the Sea has one. on each of 
his ten horns. As contrasted with 
the wreath, the fillet was the symbol 
of Regal power, going with the 
sceptre (Apul. met. 10 “caput strin- 
gebat diadema candida; ferebat et 
sceptrum”), and for this reason it 
was declined by the earlier principes : 
cf. Suet. Jul. 79 “[ Julius] cum...qui- 
dam e turba statuae eius coronam 
lauream candida fascia praeligata im- 
posuisset, et tribuni plebis...coronae 
fasciam (i.q.76 d:adnpa) detrahi...iussis- 
sent, dolens seu parum prospere motam 
regni mentionem sive, ut ferebat, 
ereptam sibi gloriam recusandi, 
tribunos graviter increpitos potestate 
privavit” ; and the somewhat similar 
story told by Plutarch, C. Caes. 61 
pépov Siadnua orehava Sadyys rept 
metrcypévoy dpeEe TH Kaioapt...arw- 


capévov b€ Tod Kaicapos amas 6 Sipos 
avexpornoev kr. Christ, who refused 
the diadem when offered to Him by the 
Tempter (Mt. iv. 9) was crowned on the 
merit of His victorious Passion, and 
now appears wearing not one royal 
crown alone, but many. For zoAxa cf. 
Andreas: ra 6€ woAX 4d diadjuara...zHv 
kata mavrwv avtod BaciNeiay Tov Te ev 
ovpavy® kal yj aivitrovtar; compare 
1 Mace. xi. 13 kal elonAOev THrohepatos 
eis “Avtioyiay, Kal mepiebeto TO Siadnpya 
THs “Actas, kal mepieAeto Sto Scadn- 
pata tepl thy Kesadny avtov, TO Tis 
*Aaias kal Aiyimrov. Not Asia only 
and Egypt and Europe belonged to 
the Lord’s Christ, but all the provinces 
of God’s Universe ; cf. Mt. xxviii 18, 
Phil. ii. 9, Apoe. i. 18. 

éyov dvopa yeypappévoy é ovdels otdey 
xth.| Besides the title ‘ Faithful and 
True, which reputation gave Him, 
He bore a name written (? upon His 
forehead; see xiv. 1, xvii. 5) which was 
known only to Himself; compare ii 17 
dvopa Kawvov yeypappevoy 0 ovdels older 
ei pt) 6 AapBavev; iil, 12 ypapw em 
avrov...T0 Ovoya pov TO Kawov. A 
similar mystery attends the name of 
the Angel who appears to Jacob on 
the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 29 tva ti od 
épwras TO dvoua pov;) and the same 
answer is made by the Angel to Manoah 
(Jud. xiii. 18), with the reason added 
kal avto €otw Oavpacror : cf. Sap. xiv. 
21 re dkowovnrov dvoya. The comment 
of Andreas seems to be justified : r6 
d€ dyvwaroy Tov ovoparos vb Ths ovoias 
avTod onpaivee dxatadnrrov’ tais yap 
oikovopias Ov TOAVOVULOS, ws ayabds, 
Os TOUUNY...Kal Tals aTopacecty 6polws, 
és apOaptos, ws aOdvaros...rjn ovdoia 
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eotty avevupos kal avéduxtos. Notwith- 
standing the dogmatic helps which the 
Church offers, the mind fails to grasp 
the inmost significance of the Person 
of Christ, which eludes all efforts to 
bring it within the terms of human 
knowledge. Only the Son of God can 
understand the mystery of His own 
Being. The words ei py avros do not 
contradict but supplement our Lord’s 
own saying in Mt. xi. 27 ovdeis ém- 
ywooket Tov vidy ef py 6 matnp. AS 
Primasius rightly says: “cavendum 
sane est ne...nomen Filii...aut Patri 
aut Spiritui sancto putetur incogni- 
tum.” Ovdeis excludes created beings 
only, not other Persons internal to the 
Life of God. 

13. Kal mepiBeBAnpevos iuarioy pe- 
pappévoy aizat:] Dr Hort well observes 
(WH.? Notes, p. 139 f.) that “all the 
variations [éppappévor, mepipepappevor, 
€pparticpévoy, Tepipepavticpevov, and 
even BeBaupevor] are easily accounted 
forif the form used was pepappévor”—a, 
fact which, considering the comparative 
paucity of first-rate authorities for the 
text of this Book, seems to justify its 
provisional adoption. It is worthy of 
notice that non-Septuagintal versions 
of Isa. lxiii. 3—the passage on which 
St John’s conception appears to be 
based—rendered 1°) by ¢ppavricn or 
éppavén, and that the use of one of 
these verbs is pre-supposed by the 
ordinary Syriac, which has okt, and 
possibly also by Dr Gwynn’s version 
(Gwynn, p. 85). On the form pepap- 
pevoyv see WH.” Notes, p. 172. 

The Rider’s cloak (the ipartov) is per- 
haps a xAauds (Mt. xxvii. 28, 31) or a 
paludamentum, if a Roman General 
is in view. It is dyed or sprinkled 


with blood, after the second Isaiah’s 
conception of the Divine Conqueror 
from Edom (Isa. ]xiii. 1 ff.), a prophecy 
which the later Jews expected to be 
fulfilled in Messianic times, cf. syn. 
Sohar,p. 113.23 (Schoettgen, i. p. 1134): 
“futuro tempore Deus...vestimentum 
vindictae induet contra Edom.” In 
the original context the blood upon 
the Warrior’s dress is that of the 
conquered enemy, who have been 
trampled under foot like grapes in the 
winefat; and this idea is certainly 
present to St John’s mind (cf. 2. 15). 
But in applying the figure to Christ, 
he could hardly have failed to think 
also of the ‘ Blood of the Lamb’ (i. 5, 
V. 9, Vii. 14, xii. 11) which was shed in 
the act of treading the enemy under 
foot. To some extent this probability 
may be held to justify the old inter- 
pretation, that e.g. of Hippolytus (c. 
Noet., ed. Lagarde p. 53 f.: pare ody, 
aerool, ras ev cvpBdA@ TO iwariov Td 
eppavricpévov aipatt tiv oapka dinyn- 
caro, St hs Kat vad rabos HAOev 6 arabs 
Tod Oeov Adyos), Origen (in Joann. 
t. ii. 4),and Andreas, who writes ad loc. : 
iudriov tod Geod Adyou 7 mavayia cap& 
avrov...7 Badheioa ev T@ ExovTio aber 
T@ iim adrov aipart. But this view, if 
admitted, must be kept subordinate to 
the other. In this vision Christ is not 
presented as the Redeemer, but as the 
Judge and Warrior. ? 


kal KéxAnTat TO dvoua adtod ‘O Aeyos 
tov Oeov] In the N.T. the idea of a 
personal Logos seems to be limited to 
the Johannine writings (for Heb. iv. 
12 see Westcott ad loc.) and there it 
isfound under three forms—o \édyos Tod 
beod (here), 6 Adyos Hs CwHs (1 Jo. i. 
1), 6 Adyos (Jo. i, 1 ff). Of these the 
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present is probably the earliest; the 
relative use of the term would natu- 
rally precede the absolute, and the 
relation of the Word to God would be 
the first to present itself. ‘O Adyos rod 
6eod (Kupiov) is a familiar O.T. phrase 
forapropheticutterance, whichSt Luke 
and St Paul employ for the teaching of 
Jesus or for the Gospel (Le. vy. 1, viii. 
II, xi. 28, Acts vi. 2, xiii. 5, 44, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 36, 2 Cor. ti. 17, iv. 2, 1 Th. ii. 13 
etc.). Meanwhile, the thought had 
taken root that Jesus is Himself the 
final and the only perfect revelation 
of God to man (Heb. i. 1 f.),and St John 
gave expression to this belief when he 
applied the term ‘Word of God’ to the 
glorified Christ. How far at this stage 
he had anticipated the doctrine of the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel cannot 
be determined ; but it is difficult to 
resist the impression that there is 
some connexion between the present 
passage and the teaching of the Alex- 
andrine book of Wisdom; cf. Sap. xviii. 
15 6 mavrodvvauos cov AOyos ar 
ovpaveyv ek Opovev Bacidelwy aro- 
Touos TONEpLaTHS Eis pécov THs ONE- 
Opias fAato ys, Eidos 6Ed Thy dvv- 
moKpiTov emitayny cov Péepav. 
Arethas asks how the giving of this 
name to Christ is to be reconciled with 
the statement in v. 12: elkos éori twa 
eramopioa THs O TPO puLkKpOv avevupos 
xXpnuatioas Kal mao ayvworos Kara Td 
dvopa, viv evtavOa Adyos dvoudtera. 
His answer is not very convincing ; but 
Apringius at least strikes the right 
note: “sicut pro ineffabilitate virtutis 
eius supra fatetur incognitum omni- 
bus eius nomen...ad professionem nos- 
trae fidei...Verbum Dei esse signifi- 
cat.” No Name of our Lord, not even 


6 Adyos, is more than a help to faith 
and a step towards fuller knowledge ; 
cf. note on v. 12, 

14. kal Ta orparedipata Ta ev TH 
ovpav@ xtd.| The existence of a celes- 
tial ‘army’ is implied in xii. 7 6 Mcyand 
kal of @yyeAor avrov Tod moAeuAoa pera 
tod dpdkovros. In the O.T. NI¥ 
Dwi] (MINDY) is a constant phrase 
for(1)theordered ranksof the heavenly 
bodies (cf. e.g. 2 Esdr. xix. 6 ol rpoc- 
kuvovow ali orpareiat Tav ovpavar), 
and (2) the angelic bodyguard of the 
Throne of God; see Driver, art. Hus/ 
of Heaven, in Hastings, D.B. ii. 
p. 429 ff. Here the latter are clearly 
meant. The angelic hosts were at the 
service of the Incarnate Son even in 
the days of His Flesh (cf. Mt. xxvi. 53 
Soxeis dru ov Ovvayar mapakadécae Tov 
matépa pov, kal mapaotnoet pou ape 
Trelw Sadexa Aeyr@vas ayyéAwv), and 
in His exaltation they wait upon His 
pleasure (Heb. i. 6 ff, cf. Mt. xiii. 41, 
XVL 27, XX1V. 31, XXV. 31, Apoc. v.11 £). 
Some of the ancient interpreters 
thought here of the elect from among 
mankind (e.g. Apringius: “exercitus 
qui in caelo est ipsa est sponsa”), or 
of the “martyrum candidatus ex- 
ercitus”; but though either of these 
bodies might, consistently with the 
usage of the Apoc, be placed in 
Heaven and clad in white (cf. vii. 
9 ff.), yet the general sense of both 
O. and N.T. points rather to the angelic 
orders, and Andreas is doubtless right 
when he says: ro d€ akodovbeiy atta 
oTpatevpata Ta €v TH ovpav@ Tas 
ovpavias Takers onpaiver. As the Lamb, 
Christ is followed by the Saints (xv. 4, 
xvii. 14); but as the Celestial Warrior, 
coming from Heaven to earth upon 
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a mission of judgement, He brings 
with Him His Angels. 

On otparevpara see ix. 16, note. A 
arparevpa may be a small body of 
soldiers, such as Herod’s bodyguard 
(Le. xxiii. 11), or the garrison of the 
Antonia (Acts xxiii. 10, 27), or a great 
host, taken in the aggregate (v. 19); 
in the plural the word = troops, forces, 
copiae. These celestial troops are all 
cavalry (cf. ix. 16), mounted, like their 
Captain, on white horses, the symbol 
andomen of victory. But whereas their 
Captain is arrayed in a cloak sprinkled 
with blood, they are clad in pure white 
byssus (cf. v. 8, note). He only has 
had experience of mortal conflict ; for 
them bloodshed and death are impos- 
sible. 

15. kal €k TOU oTomaTos avTov ekro- 
pevera xtA.] Another feature from 
the vision of ¢. i.; cf. i. 16, notes. But 
thesharpsword issuing from the mouth 
of the Word fulfils a new purpose. 
The Priest-King, walking in the midst 
of the churches, uses it to chastise the 
impenitent members of the Asian con- 
vregations (ii. 12, 15 f. weravdncov obv: 
el O€ py,...rodeunow per’ aditav ev TH 
poppala rod ordpatos pov). Here its 
work lies beyond the pale of the 
Church ; the Warrior-King comes to 
smite the pagan nations with it. St 
John has in view Isa. xi. 3 ff. ov Kata 
THY ddfay Kpwei.. -mardgeu yiv TO Aoyo 
TOU oTopatos avuTov, kal év mvevpare Ova 
xerewy avedet doeBh, The Word of 
God fights with the sword of the word ; 
His weapons are spiritual and not 
carnal (2 Cor. x. 4); He smites the 
nations not by judgements only, but 
by the forces which reduce them to 


the obedience of faith ; cf. Apringius: 
“nercutere dicitur...liberare, damnare, 
iustificare, eripere, salvare.” The 
whole course of ‘the expansion of 
Christianity’ is here in a figure: the 
conversion of the Empire; the con- 
version of the Western nations which 
rose on the ruins of the Empire; the 
conversion of the South and the far 
Kast, still working itself out in the 
history of our own time. Inall St John 
would have seen Christ using the 
Sword of His mouth; the white horse 
and his Rider, the diadem-crowned 
head, the invisible armies of Heaven. 

kal avros tousavel atrovs €v paBde 
ovdnpa: an image already familiar to 
readers of this book (ii. 27, xii. 5, where 
see notes); the same blending of the 
metaphor of Isa. xi. and Ps. ii. is to 
be observed in Ps. Sol xvii. 26 f.: 
exrpivvae vmepnpaviay dpaptwrod as 
oKEUN Kepapews: év paBd@ ovdnpd 
ovrtpiva macav vmrooract avrapv: 
drcOpedoar €Ovn mapdvoua ev éoyw 
oropatos avrov—a coincidence which 
may be explained by supposing that 
St John here follows a Jewish tradi- 
tion already existing in the century 
before Christ. The sense is clear. 
The work of the Pastor, the Guide 
and Ruler of souls (1 Pet. ii. 25), 
follows that of the Evangelist; the 
heathen are first to be reduced to 
obedience, and then brought under 
the discipline of Christ. 

kal avrTos maret TY AnvoY Tod olvou 
xth.] The repetition of cai avros adds 
solemnity ; Christ Himself is in all this 
movement, by whatever ministry He 
may work. And His work in the world 
is not all redemptive or restorative ; it 
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has its terrible side. The Anvos of 
judgement and its wine of wrath have 
been mentioned already more than 
once ; for the first see xiv. 19 f., notes, 
and for the second, xiv. 8, 10, xvi. 19; 
now we learn by Whom the winepress 
is trodden, though this has already 
been suggested by v. 13, with its refer- 
ence to Isa. xiii. 1 ff. 

16. Kal exer emt 7rO iuarioy xrd.] 
While He is known to Himself by a 
name which is hidden from all others, 
and to the Churches as the Word of 
God, He has a third name which all 
can read, for it is displayed on His 
habit where it falls over the thigh. 
"Ent ro ipatiov kal emt Tov pnpov avrod, 
‘on the cloak and‘on that most exposed 
part of it which covers the thigh,’ 
where it cannotescape notice. Modern 
commentators quote Cic. Verr. iv. 43 
“sionum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius 
in femore literulis minutis argenteis 
nomen Myroniseratinscriptum”; Paus. 
Eliac. (Wetstein): avdpos eixav...€de- 
yeiov Se em avtd yeypappévov emt rod 
pnpov; the Apocalyptist, perhaps, has 
inviewsome equestrian statue at Ephe- 
sus similarly inscribed. The allegorical 
meaning which the. ancient interpre- 
ters offer (e.g. Primasius: “femore 
illius posteritas seminis designatur in 
quo benedicentur omnes gentes”) is 
improbable ; nor can we press 76 ivd- 
tov avrov after the manner of Aprin- 
gius, who writes: “in veste, id est, in 
sacramento Dominici corporis scrip- 
tum legitur nomen eius ‘ Rex regum’,” 
meaning apparently that the glorified 
humanity of the Lord sufficiently 
proclaims His universal Sovereignty. 


The title Bagwtevs xrd. is given to 
the Lamb in xvii. 14, where see notes; 
the changed order can hardly be more 
than accidental. 

“Sic semper Verbum Dei,” writes 
Trenaeus (iv. 20. 11), after quoting the 
three visions of the exalted Christ in 
Apoc. i; v., xix. “velut lineamenta 
rerum futurarum habet, et velut spe- 
cies dispositionum Patris hominibus 
ostendebat, docens nos quae sunt 
Dei.” 

I17—21. OVERTHROW AND END OF 
THE BEAST AND THE FatsE PRopHer. 

17f. kat etdov eva ayyedov éatara ev 
T@ HAiw KTr.| As in xviii. 21, a single 
angel suffices for the task. He takes 
up a position in the sun, whence he 
can deliver his message to the great 
birds of prey that fly high in the zenith 
(€v pecovpayvnpare: cf. viii. 13, xiv. 6, 
notes); he is sent to summon them 
to the battlefield which is presently 
to be strewn with the bodies of the 
King’s enemies. The imagery is bor- 
rowed from Ez. xxxix. 17 ff., where the 
slaughter of Gog is described: «imév 
TavTl Opvew TETELW@...cvvaXOnTe amd 
TavT@v TOY mEepiKUKA@ eml Thy Ovoiay 
pov, hv TéOvKa vpiv Ovoiav peyarny...Kal 
payerbe kpéa kal miecOe aiwa. xpéa 
yryavrev (a°N32) payecbe, kal aipa 
apxovray THs yhs miecGe...kal eumdno- 
Onoecbe emt THs Tpamétns pou immo 
kat avaBarny kal ylyavra Kai ravra 
dySpa mokeuotyv. The same idea is 
to be found in Mt. xxiv. 28 dou eav 7 
TO mT@pa, éket TvvayOncovrat of aerol. 
Carrion, even a single corpse, has a 
magnetic attraction for vultures, and 
here is a field piled with the dead, a 
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great repast spread by the hand of 
God (rd Scimvoyv rd péya Tod Geod); or 
in Ezekiel’s words, a sacrificial feast 
spread on God’s table for all the vul- 
tures of the sky. In Ezekiel only 
the bodies of the great are offered to 
the birds of prey; in St John’s con- 
ception all the slain lie together ; not 
only kings and captains (yAlapyou, 
tribuni, cf. vi. 15, note), but the rank 
and file, made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men free and bond 
(vi. 18, xiii. 16), small and great 
Cal 12, SAL WO, xebs 1B os, 1) UNS 
great war between Christ and Anti- 
christ, which is now about to enter 
upon its final stage, draws its recruits 
from every class, and in war there is 
no respect of persons. 

Is this battle to be identified with 
that of Har Magedon (xvi. 16), and 
with that of Gog and Magog (xx. 8 ff.) ? 
In c. xvi. the forces are seen gathering 
for battle, but the battle is not yet 
begun; and there seems to be no 
reason why we should not find its 
consummation here; see note on xvi. 
14. It is more difficult to correlate 
the present passage with xx. 8 f.; the 
battle of Gog and Magog follows the 


thousand years, and prima facie is 
distinct from the battle of c. xix., 
and later; see notes ad loc. It may 
be pointed out, however, (1) that 
xix. 17 ff. and xx. 8 f. are based on 
the same passage in Hzekiel, and 
(2) that in the Apocalypse priority in 
the order of sequence does not always 
imply priority in time. 
On capkas see xvii. 16, note. 


19. Kat elOov TO Onpiov Kai Tots 
Baowreis xrv.]| When the Beast was 
last seen (xvii. 16 f.), he was in league 
with the ten kings who were to bring 
about the destruction of Babylon. Jt 
was foreseen by the Seer that the 
kings would ultimately turn their 
arms against the Lamb (7b. 14). This 
development has now been reached ; 
Babylon is no more, but the Beast 
survives, and is allied against Christ 
with the powers which have risen on 
the ruins of Rome. They are now 
called of Baodcis THs yps—the repre- 
sentatives of the YIN" 29 (Ps. ii. 2) 
who are the hereditary foes of the 
Lord’s Anointed. In c¢. xvii. the 
Beast’s allies are uncrowned (v. 12 
Bacwdrelay ovmw €daBor, adda ekovoiay 
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@s Baotheis play dpav apBdavovow 
peta Tov Onpiov), but St John foresees 
that they will be succeeded by crowned 
heads; out of the confusion of the 
age which saw the fall of Rome there 
will rise a new order with duly con- 
stituted powers. These, however, so 
far as they lend their authority to 
the Beast (xvii. 13), i.e. so far as they 
inherit the selfish and worldly policy 
of the Empire, will be animated by the 
same spirit, and the Seer sees them in 
the end banded together, like Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, to wage the war 
(roy wéAeuov) foretold in xvii. 14 and 
even in Pz. ii. 

In what form this prediction will 
fulfil itself cannot be conjectured. 
But it seems to point to a last struggle 
between Society and the Church, or 
rather between Christ and Antichrist. 
Those who take note of the tendencies 
of modern civilization will not find it 
impossible to conceive that a time may 
come when throughout Christendom 
the spirit of Antichrist will, with the 
support of the State, make a final 
stand against a Christianity which is 
loyal to the Person and teaching of 
Christ. 

On rod orparevparos avrot as con- 
trasted with ra otparevpara autor 
Andreas makes the shrewd remark : 
TOUS TO XploT@ Emopevovs evixas oT pa- 
revpa mpoanyopevoe bia TO TIS yuouns 
éviaioy OéAnpa THs mpos Tov Hedy Adyor 
evapeotnoews. There is a certain 
unity which comes from making 
common cause in evil-doing (xvii. 13, 
17), but it has its limits and is apt to 


Siomtiss 


break down when personal interests 
differ; the unity of the heavenly 
otparevpara, When engaged in the 
service of God and of Christ, is in- 
dissoluble. Even the Church on earth 
in its last struggle with Antichrist 
may be expected to present an un- 
broken front to the foe; a grave 
common danger will go far to cancel 
mutual distrust. 

20. Kai émacOn TO, Onpiov kal per 
avrov 6 Wevdorpopyrns| The imagery 
of the battlefield is carried on; the 
course of the battle is not recorded, 
but its issue is stated. The Beast, 
who had been the prime mover in 
the revolt against the King of kings, 
when the day was manifestly lost, 
made an effort to escape; but his 
flight was intercepted, and he was 
seized. For mafewv, said to be a Doric 
form of mé¢ew which was perpetuated 
in Hellenistic Greek, see W. Schm. p. 
50; meéCecv occurs in Mie. vi. 15 meécecs 
é\alay, Le. vi. 38 per pov KaAOov temte- 
opevov; for the meaning ‘seize,’ 
‘arrest,’ cf. Cant. ii. 15, Sir. xxiii. 21, 
JO. Vii. 30, 32, 44, X. 39, xi. 57, Acts 
xii. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 32. With the Beast 
was found his subservient ally, the 
False Prophet (cf. Tert. de res. carn. 
25 “bestia antichristus cum suo 
pseudo-propheta”), ie. the Second 
Beast of c. xiii. 11 ff.; on this identifi- 
cation see xvi. 13, note. Ta onpeia, 
not ‘miracles’ (A. V.), but “the signs ” 
(R.Y.), i.e. those described in xiii. 13 ff., 
where see notes. The Seer still has 
in view the magic art practised by 
the priests of the Caesar-temples, 
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but though he can only express 
himself in the terms of existing 
conditions, his words may be held 
to cover all forms of religious or 
irreligious fanaticism, all the juggling 
and dishonesties of false cults and 
creeds, whether pagan or Christian 
or openly antichristian. When Beatus 
writes: “pseudo-prophetae sunt prae- 
positi...pseudo-episcopi et sacerdotes 
eorum similes mali,” he is wrong only 
in limiting his interpretation _ to 
Christian false prophets; the world 
is full of systems which misinterpret 
God and His relation to the creature, 
and these are not to be overlooked. 
On ev ois emdavnoev tovs AaBovras TO 
xapaypa rov Onpiov xrd. see the notes 
PO ODI, 1G SHG OI, yuh Ay ore, Ah 
(avtes €BAnOnoav of vo els rH 
Aluyny Tov mupos xrA.| As the two 
had fought together against Christ, 
so they will ultimately fall together; 
the day that sees the end of a false 
statecraft will see also that of a false 
priestcraft. The punishment of the 
Beast is suggested by Daniel’s account 
of the fate of his fourth Beast (vii. 11 
Th. eeadpovr...€os avnpéOn 1rd Onpiov 
kal dreédero, Kal TO Gdpa avrov €d66n 
eis kavow tmupos: the meaning being 
that the Fourth Empire “is to be 
utterly brought to an end” (Driver). 
Zavres adds to the horror of the 
picture; cf. Num. xvi. 30 caraByrecav 
(avres eis ddov, repeated in Ps. liv. 
iv.) 15; the Greek classical writers 
ase the same figure, e.g. Soph. Ant. 
920 (a0 «is Oavorvtwy épxouat Kata- 
ckapads, Aiuyn (stagnum, Prim., Vg.) 
is a comparatively shallow pool or 


lake; Ps. cvi. (evii.) 35 (A) €Oero 
épnpov eis Aimvas vdatwv; Cant. vil. 4 
os Aipvar ev “EoeBov; 1 Macc. xi. 35 
Tas Tod adds Aiuvas (salt basins near 
the Dead Sea); Le. v. 1 f., viii. 22 f, 
33 (the Lake of Gennesaret). Thus 
the Aipvn tov mupos stands in marked 
contrast with the a@Bvocos (ix. 1 ff, 
xx. [ff.); the Beast and False Prophet 
are not cast into a bottomless dungeon, 
to be kept in safe custody, but into a 
pool of blazing sulphur, where they 
will be consumed. It is the utter 
destruction and consumption of the 
two systems which is in view; like 
Babylon (xvii. 16, xviii. 8), they are to 
be burnt with fire; not a vestige of 
them will be left in the new order. 
‘H Alpen r. 7. ktX., OY an equivalent 
phrase, occurs again in xx. Io, 14 f,, 
xxl. 8; the use of the definite article 
on its first appearance seems to imply 
that the conception was already 
familiar to the Asian Churches; 
compare xi. 7 To Onpiov krd., note. 
Possibly it was a local expression for 
the yéevva rod updos which was familiar 
to Palestinian Christians (Mt. y. 22 ff, 
Me. ix. 43, note, Jac. iii. 6; cf. Secrets 
of Enoch, x. 2 “a gloomy fire is 
always burning, and a fiery river goes 
forth,” with Charles’s note); xavopévns 
ev Oeiw, however, points rather to the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 
ee PEG CY Ih, seeQih 2H), Was 
katozévns, if original, can only be a 
slip due to hasty writing or dictation; 
ef. xxi. 8 rH Aipvn TH Katopévyn. For 
beiov see ix. 17f., xiv. 10, notes. 

21. Kal of Aourol arexrdvOnoay KrA. | 
The rest of the enemy, the kings and 
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their hosts (v. 19), were not cast, like 
the Beast and the Prophet, into the 
Lake of Fire, but slain outright by 
the sword of the Word; contrast As- 
cension of Isaiah iv. 14 (ed. Charles, 
p. 33), “He will drag Beliar into 
Gehenna, and also his armies.” That 
this wholesale slaughter is to be 
understood in a purely spiritual sense 
is clear from the words 77 ¢&eAdovon 
€k Tov ordpatos avtod which follow. 
The sword is that of which St Paul 
speaks in Eph. vi. 17 ry payaipay Tod 
mvevpatos, 6 éeoTiv phua OGeov, and the 
action of the living Word who wields 
it may be illustrated by Heb. iv. 12 
(av yap 6 doyos Tod Geot Kal evepyns 
kal Tou@tepos vmép Tacay paxaipay 
Sicropoy Kat Stixvovpevos Axpt pepiopov 
uxjs Kal mvedparos, appa@y te kal 
pvedov. In interpreting, room should 
probably be allowed for punitive as 
well as for restorative operations; the 
Word slays by pronouncing judgement 
as well as by reducing to the obedience 
of faith. But it is probably the latter 
process which is chiefly in view ; the 
slaying of the ¢yOpa «is Gedy, of the 
self which resists Christ; cf. Gal. ii. 
19 f., vi. 14, and for the exact figure, 
though used with a somewhat different 
reference, Eph. ii. 16 droxreivas rnv 
ZyOpav. Thus the vision of the 
victorious Word fulfils itself in any 
movement which leads to conversions 
on a great scale, such as that which 
attended the preaching of Boniface; 
and it may find a more complete ac- 
complishment at a time yet future, 
when Christ will work through some 
new Apostle of the Gentiles for the 
dmaxon €dvav (Rom. xv. 18). 


kal travra ta dpvea é€xopracénoay ek 
Tov capkayv avtrav] See v. 17 f., notes. 
The words belong to the scenery of 
the context, and need no precise 
interpretation such as that of Andreas 
(6pvea S€ rods ayyéous dyduacev), or 
of Primasius (“invitantur spirituales 
ad caenam”). The number of the 
slain justified the anticipations of the 
angel who invited all the vultures of 
the world to feast upon them. Schoett- 
gen quotes a Rabbinical parallel, syn. 
Sohar, p. 114, n. 25 “illo tempore 
cum Deus yvindictam exercebit pro 
populo suo Israel, carnibus hostium 
ilorum caenabuntur omnes _ bestiae 
mensibus xii, et aves cibum exinde 
habebunt vii annos.” 

XX. 1—6. THE THousanp YEARS 
OF SATAN’S CAPTIVITY AND THE 
MartTYRs’ REIGN. 

I. kal eidov ayyeAov xaraBaivovra 
€k Tov ovpavod KrA.| The formula xai 
eldov does not, like pera ratra efdov, de- 
termine the order of time in which the 
vision was seen relatively to the visions 
which precede it, but merely connects 
it with a series of visions which for 
whatever purpose the writer has seen 
fit to bring together in this part of 
JOS} SYNCH Gi, NDS Hib, 7/, NO), SOx, AL, IK, 
I2, xxi. 1, and contrast pera raira 
etSov in xviii. I, and pera T. nKovoa 
in xix. 1. It must not, therefore, be 
assumed that the events now to be 
described chronologically follow the 
destruction of the Beast and the False 
Prophet and their army. 

In the present vision, as in that of 
¢. xviil.,an angel descends from heaven, 
charged with a special mission (xviii. 1, 
note). He carries the key (on xAciv 
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=kAeida see i. 18, note) which unlocks 
the mouth of the shaft that leads down 
into the Abyss; cf. ix. I 7 KAels rod 
péaros ths aBvaocov (note). “H aBvo- 
gos stands here in sharp contrast with 
7) Alwyn (xix. 20); the locked dungeon 
with its black and bottomless depths 
forms an antithesis to the open, shallow 
pool of fire. 

The angel who is charged with the 
key of the Abyss carries also a manacle; 
on ddvors as distinguished from rédn 
see Mc. y. 4, note, and Acts xii. 7 
eéémecay avrov ai adicets €k TOY YELPAV; 
and ef. Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 8, 
note 2. The fetter isof great size, being 
intended to hold a prisoner of no ordi- 
nary strength—one stronger than Sam- 
son (Jud. xvi. 6 ff.), stronger than the 
‘Legion’ who tore asunder the chains 
that secured the Gerasene (Me. /.c.); an 
icxvpos than whom there is but one 
stronger (Le. xi. 21 f.). The great 
chain lies on the angel’s hand (emi ray 
xelpa=enl ris yeipds=nearly ev rH 
xetpi, cf. i. 16, 20), ready for use as 
soon as he comes upon the criminal. 

2. kal expatnoev tov Spakorta krA. | 
The Dragon, who from the first (xiii. 
2, 4, notes) has been behind the revolt 
led by the Beast and False Prophet, 
but hitherto has escaped justice, is 
now seized and chained: on xpareiv 
followed by the acc. see ii. 1, note. 
‘O dis 6 adpyaios, bs eorw KTr., a 
parenthesis (cf. i. 5, il. 13, notes) bor- 
rowed from xii. 9, where see note. 
For the present the Dragon is not 
slain or consumed, but only made a 


prisoner (for ¢Snoev in this sense see 
ix. 14, and cf. Mt. xxvii. 2, Me. vi. 17, 
Le. xiii. 16, Acts xii. 6, xxii. 5) for a 
term of a thousand years, i.e. a long 
period of time, a great epoch in 
human history ; cf. Andreas: yi\ca de 
érn ov mavrws Ta TocaiTa TO apLOua 
voeiv evAoyov: ovde yap Tept av pnolv 
6 Aavid (Ps. civ.==cv. 8)...eis xsAlas 
yeveas Sexdkis Exaroy Tavtas aprOunoat 
SuvapeOa, adda ras moAAas; Beatus: 
“pro eloquendi modo dicit, sicut est 
illud intellegendum in mille genera- 
tiones, cum non sint mille.” For the 
interpretation of this period see the 
third note on v. 6, below. 

3. Kal €Badev avrov eis thy 4Bvacov 
xt\.] Satan, powerless in the hands 
of the angel, who exercises Divine 
power (Andreas: iva Seiép kal tov 
Aectoupytkav Suvdyuewv TovToy ArTova 
kata Svvauwv), and fettered, is flung 
down the shaft into the Abyss, the 
mouth of which is at once locked and 
made secure. The Abyss is the desti- 
nation to which the ‘Legion’ looks 
forward (Le. viii. 31 TrapekaXouv avrov 
iva pr éemirdén avtots eis THY GBUcooV 
dred Oeiv), and it is under the charge 
of the Angel Abaddon (Apollyon) (ix. 
11, note), who is by some interpreters 
identified with Satan himself, and 
is at least a kindred power. Thus 
the Dragon’s committal is in effect 
a limitation to his proper sphere of 
influence ; already he has been cast 
out of Heaven (xii. 9), now he is cast 
out of the earth, and returns to his 
own place. 
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’Eodhpayicey énavw avtov—a last 
precaution taken to prevent escape. 
Not only is the pit’s mouth shut and 
locked ; it is sealed. Inc. vy. 1 seven 
seals guard the secrets of a papyrus 
roll; in vii. 2 a seal stamps the Divine 
impress upon the servants of God. 
The use of the seal here is parallel to 
that described in Mt. xxvii. 66 jnodadi- 
gavro Tov tahov odhpayicavtes Tov Aidov 
peta THs KovoTtwdias ;-cf. Hy. Petr. 8 
éméxpioav éxta odpayidas. The pur- 
pose of sealing the entrance to a prison 
was to prevent any attempt at escape 
or rescue passing unobserved; see 
Dan. Vi. 17, LXX. 67ws pn...0 Baoireds 
avtov avaomacy ék Tov Nakkou, and cf. 
Bel 11 fff. 

tva wi mAavnon KTA.| The confine- 
ment of Satan to the Abyss is not so 
much a punitive as a precautionary 
measure; so long as he is in the Abyss, 
he cannot deceive the nations, as he 
had been used to do. To mislead on 
a great scale is his business and ratson 
@étre; see xii. 9 6 mAavaY THY olkov- 
pévnv Odrny, and ef. Jo. viii. 44 orav 
AadZ To Wevdos, ex Trav idlwv adel, dre 
aevotns éotiy kal 6marnp avtov. Now 
his activity is checked for a season ; 
the great malefactor is in custody, 
and there is no fear that he will break 
his prison while his term of imprison- 
ment lasts. Afterwards he must be 
released for a little while: pixpoy 
is relative, as in Jo. vil. 33, Xil. 35, 
Apoc. vi. 11—the release will be brief 
in comparison with the captivity. But 
short or long, it must come; there 
is a necessity for it (det), founded on 
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some mystery of the Divine Will. 
This use of de7, frequent in the N.T. 
(Mt. xxiv. 6, xxvi. 54, Me. viii. 31, 
be, IHG, Sabb G7, INO SOehE AS, AML, Aly ate 
34, xx. 9, Acts xvii. 3, xxiii. 11 ; in this 
book, i, 1, iv. 1, xi. 5, xiii. 10, xvii. 11) 
occurs first in the versions of Daniel 
li. 28, 45 where a dei yevéo dar = 17 TD 
NY. It is in vain to speculate on 
the grounds of this necessity, but it 
may be that the Christian nations 
which have long acquiesced in the 
faith without conviction will need to 
be sifted before the end; cf. Le. xxii. 
31 idov o catavas e€ntncato vpas Tov 
gimaca ws Tov cirov. A short exposure 
to the stress of Satan’s évépyeca mAdvns 
(2 Th. ii. 11) may suffice to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

4. kal eiSov Opdvous, kal éxabioay én” 
avrovs xt\.] Another vision, which 
is shewn by the sequel (v. 7 ra xiAca 
érn) to be synchronous with Satan’s 
captivity. The scene is from Daniel 
Vii. 9 €Oedpovy ws dre Opovor éréOnoav; 
the indefinite éxaéicav, which follows 
here, resembles Dan. Vili. 26 ro kpi- 
Typtov exadioev, ‘the court sat’; the 
plural is perhaps meant to include 
Christ and His assessors, the Apostles 
(Mt. xix. 28) and Saints (1 Cor. vi. 3); 
cf. Dan. vii. 22 To Kpiwa édwxev ayios 
‘Yyiorov. To these is given the right 
of pronouncing sentence (kpiua) ; they 
are invested with judicial authority. 
On @povos see ii. 13, note; it is here 
the judge’s chair, placed upon the 
Ajuwa, where he sits to hear cases and 
deliver judgement; cf. Jo. xix. 13 6 
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ouvv Tle:Gros...exabicev emt Byparos ; 
Ee. Petr. 3 éxabicav adtrov ert xabédpay 
Kptoews ; Acts xxv. 6, 17, I Cor. vi. 4 
tovtous xabi¢ere, i.e. ‘make judges.’ 
The picture presented to the mind is 
that of a state of society in which 
Christian opinion is dominant, and 
positions of influence and authority 
are held by believers and not, as in 
- the age of St John, by pagans and 
persecutors. 
kal Tas uxas Tov TemeeKiopevay 
xtv.] Sc. eidov. In vi. 9 the souls of 
he martyrs were seen under the Altar, 
crying for vengeance. It has now 
been awarded (xix. 2 éfediknoev ro 
aipa Tav SovAwy avrov), and they 
appear again, living and reigning with 
Christ. For éodaypéver (vi. 9, xviii. 
24), which associated the martyrs with 
the Sacrificed Lamb (v. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), 
the Apocalyptist now writes memee- 
keopévoy, ‘beheaded with the wéAexus 
(securis), the traditional instrument 
of capital punishment in republican 
Rome, which, though under the Empire 
superseded by the sword (Acts xii. 2), 
still lingered in the memory of the 
provincials; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. Io1 
paBdioas émedéxice KaTa TO TdTpLoY 
0s ; Polyb. 1. fo iz paotiy@cartes 
amavtas KaTa TO Tap avTois €Gos ereXe- 
xcav. The Seer still has in his mind 
the martyrs of his own age, the victims 
of Nero and Domitian. With d:a r7v 
paptupiay “Incod cf. i. 9, xii. 17, XIX. 10, 


notes ; and for 61a tov Adyov Tov Geod 
see L 9, VL 9. 

kal o(rwes o mpocexvyncay To Onpiov 
xta.] Cf. Cyprian, ad Fortun. 12 
“vivere omnes dicit et regnare cum 
Christo, non tantum qui occisi fuerint 
sed quique in fidei suae firmitate et 
Dei timore perstantes imaginem bes- 
tiae non adorayerint.” The triumph 
of Christ is shared not by the martyrs 
only but by all who under the sway 
of the Beast and the False Prophet 
suffered reproach, boycotting, im- 
prisonment, loss of goods, or other 
inconveniences, though they did not 
win the martyr’s crown: cf. xiii. 15, 
xiv. 9 ff, xvi. 2, xix. 20, notes. Kai 
oirwves introduces a second class of 
persons, ‘confessors,’ and others who 
were faithful in the age of perse- 
cution, with special reference to those 
who in St John’s day were resisting 
the Caesar-worship. 

kal €(noay kal €Sacihevoay pera Tov 
xptotod xidta érn} The Christ Who 
suffered under Tiberius now lives 
(i. 18) and reigns, as the vision of c. xix. 
has shewn (ve. 12, 16), and His life and 
royalty are to be shared for a thousand 
years by the martyrs and confessors of 
the Church. ‘O yp:o7ds occurs in the 
Apocalypse only in xi. 15, xii. Io, 
xx. 4, 6, and is probably in each 
instance a reminiscence of Ps. ii. 2. 
The Lord’s Anointed, against Whom 
the kings of the earth conspired, has 
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triumphed over His enemies, and His 
victory ensures that of those who 
have fought on His side. 

5. of Aourol ray vexpav ovK e(noay 
axpe redeoOn ta yidia &rn| To infer 
from this statement, as many ex- 
positors have done, that the e{naav of 
». 4 must be understood of bodily 
resuscitation, is ‘to interpret apoca- 
lyptic prophecy by methods of exegesis 
which are proper to ordinary narrative. 
The Seer merely guards against the 
impression that he had referred to 
the General Resurrection, which will 
follow and not precede the Thousand 
Years of the Martyrs’ reign. On 
é(noav=ave(noay see ii. 8, note, and 
for dyp. redeo 67 cf. Blass, Gr. p. 219. 

Avrn 7 avacracts 1 mporn: this, i.e. 
the return of the martyrs and con- 
fessors to life at the beginning of the 
Thousand Years, is the First Resur- 
rection. It belongs to the Apoca- 
lyptist’s view of things to see the 
great realities of life and death 
arranged in antithetical pairs, in 
which one of the two facts belongs to 
the present order, and the other, its 
greater counterpart, to the future ; 
cf. xxi. I 6 mpéTos ovpavos, 7 mparn 
yi, contrasted with ovp. kaos, yi 
xaw7 ; ii. 11, XxX. 6, 14, xxi. 8 6 Oavaros 
6 devrepos or 6 5. Oavaros, implying a 
mpotos Oavaros, though the latter is 
not expressly named. So here the 
First Resurrection is one which takes 
effect in the present life, in contrast 
with that which belongs to the new 
order and is to be introduced by the 
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Parousia. There is nothing analogous 
in this to 1 Th. iv. 16 of vexpot eév 
Xpior@ avacrnoovra mparov, for mpe- 
rov is there in antithesis to émecra 
nuets of Cavres xtX., i.e. the dead in 
Christ are contrasted with His mem- 
bers who will be living upon earth at 
the time of His coming. Nor again 
is 1 Cor. xv. 23 really parallel; there 
St Paul defines the order in which 
the Resurrection will take place at 
the Second Advent, and his words 
(€metra of Tod ypioTov év TH Tapovola 
avrov) are not limited, as St John’s 
are, to the martyrs and confessors, 
but embrace all loyal members of the 


Church. Hence Origen’s remark 
(fragm. in Isa. ap. Pamph. Apol. 7) is 
inapplicable here: “considerandum 


est...ne forte dividi possit omnis 
resurrectionis ratio in duas partes, id 


. est in eos qui salvandi sunt iustos, et 


etiam in eos qui cruciandi sunt pecca- 
tores.” On the probable meaning of 
St John’s First Resurrection see note 
after v. 6. 

6. paxdpios kal ayios 6 €xwv pépos 
«tA.| A fifth Apocalyptic beatitude 
(GEG Baan WA Sab 1G, SAD, ]), Oat, 7 
14), distinguished from the other six 
by the addition of ayios to pakapuos. 
He to whom this paxapiopes belongs 
is not only happy, but holy; he is in 
the highest degree worthy of the 
name of Saint; he is beatified, he is 
canonized by the voice of the Spirit 
of Jesus. With 6 éyav pépos ev r. a. cf. 
Jo. xiii. 8 ovK Exers pépos per euov, and 
the use of 76 pepos in xxi. 8, xxii. 19. 
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The grounds of the beatification are 
added. (1) ‘Over these (ie. emi roy 
exovrwy pepos ktA.) the Second Death 
(see below, v. 14, note) has no control’; 
the first is past already and for them 
there remains no other. The words 
recall Rom. vi. 9 ovxére dmrodvncket, 
Gavaros avrov ovKere xuptever, but the 
reference there is to the first death 
only. (2) ‘On the contrary (aAX’) 
they shall be priests of God and the 
Christ’; cf. i. 6 éroincey nuas...tepeis 
T@ Oe kat watpi avrovd; V. 10 éroin- 
gas avtovs TO be@ nyar...tepeis. The 
destiny purchased by the Christ for 
all Christians will be realized in 
those who partake in the First 
Resurrection ; for them priestly ser- 
vice in the glory of its ideal per- 
fection is an accomplished fact. The 
inclusion of Christ with God in the 
Object of Divine service is peculiar 
to this passage, but it agrees with 
what has been said in ¢. y. 8 ff. as to 
the joint worship of God and of the 
Lamb by heavenly beings, and with 
the general tendency of the Book to 
regard Christ as the Equivalent of 
God. (3) There is yet a third reason 
for the paxapiopos of the martyrs and 
confessors ; ‘they shall reign with the 
Christ during the thousand years’ 
(i.e. those mentioned in v. 4). Priest- 
hood and royalty are the mutually 
complementary aspects of the service 
of God, “cui servire regnare est”; 
Cf 80) VulO; Xoxdls 35°5,. notess. Lt 1s 
important to notice that no hint is 
given as to where this service is to be 
rendered and this royalty to be ex- 
ercised ; emi ts yfs (c. v. 10) has no 
place here either in . 4 or in @. 6, 
and must not be read between the 
lines. 

Any serious attempt to interpret 
the vision of the Thousand Years 
must begin with an examination, 
however cursory, of contemporary 
Jewish belief upon the subject of 


the Messianic Reign. (1) While the 
O.T. represents this Reign as_per- 
manent (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 27 ; ef. Jo. xii. 
34), the pseudepigraphic writers of 
100 B.c.—I00 A.D., whether influenced 
by Persian eschatology, as Briggs sug- 
gests (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 15 f.) 
or by the hopes of an unsettled age, 
looked for a temporary triumph of 
righteousness before the consum- 
mation of all things; see Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 200 ff. (2) To this 
golden age varying periods were 
assigned; thus in Zanchuma 7, in 
answer to the question ‘How long 
are the days of the Messiah?’, R. 
Akiba replies, ‘Forty years’; other 
Rabbinic computations give 100, 600, 
1000, 2000, 7000 years (Weber, Jiid. 
Theologie*, p. 372 f.; while in 4 Esdr. 
vii. 28 we read: “revelabitur enim 
filius meus [Iesus] cum his qui cum 
eo, et iocundabit qui relicti sunt an- 
nis quadringentis”). (3) In Enoch 
xci. ff. human history is divided into 
weeks, of which the eighth and ninth 
witness the victory of righteousness, 
while the tenth is that of the final 
judgement, followed by the creation 
of a new heaven and the beginning of 
an eternal order. The later Slavonic 


’ Enoch (Secrets of H. xxxiii. 1 f., ed. 


Charles, p. 46) makes the duration of 
the world a single week of seven days, 
each day consisting of 1000 years, to 
be succeeded by an eighth day in 
which there are “neither years nor 
months nor weeks nor days nor hours,” 
ie. Eternity. This conception of a 
week of millennia took root in early 
Christian thought, and support for it 
was found in an allegorical treatment 
of Gen. ii. 1 ff. coupled with Ps. Ixxxix. 
(xc.) 4; cf. Barn. ep. 15. 4 mpocéyere, 
Téxva, TL Aéyer TO Suverédecev ev é& 
népats* TOUTO Neyer Ore ev é£axtoytAiors 
éreow ovvredéoet Kuptos Ta ovprravra, 
1 yap nuepa wap’ adit@ (onpaiver) xidva 
érn; Iren. v. 28. 3 7 yap nuepa Kupiou 
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ws a érm: év é& ovv npépats cuvrere- 
Aeorat Ta yeyovora: pavepov ody ore 7 
ovrréAcia avtav 10 |S éros eoti; Clem. 
Al. strom. iv. 25, § 161 6 xpovos...0 dia 
Toy énTa TEeptodwy Tay aptOpoupevey eis 
Ty akxpotarny dvaravow amoxabioras. 
The idea existed also in Zoroastrian- 
ism (Hastings, D. B. iv. 990 b), but 
, the Judaeo-Christian tradition rests 
clearly and sufficiently on the O.T. 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
St John’s mind was familiar with these 
conceptions; yet he employs them 
with considerable reserve. Either 
from (3), or perhaps from the O.T. 
itself (Ps. lc, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 8), he 
has adopted the symbolical term of 
1000 years, whilst (1) has been so far 
used that he assigns this limit to the 
reign of the martyrs with Christ. But 
St John does not commit himself to 
a reign upon earth. When Dr Charles 
writes (Eschatology, p. 349): “the 
martyrs...reign with Christ personally 
on earth for a thousand years (xx. 
4—6), with Jerusalem as the centre 
of the kingdom,” he introduces into 
the eschatology of this passage ideas 
collected from cc. y. 10, xx. 9, and 
>a, Sie) 

Early Christian interpretation fell 
into the same snare. Thus Justin, in 
answer to Trypho the Jew, admits 
(dial. 80f.): eyd b€ Kat ef ries elow 
épboyvapoves kata ravta Xpiotiavoi Kat 
oapkos avaoragw yernoer Oat émurTa- 
peOa, Kat xia érn ev “lepovcadnp 
oixodopnbeion Kat KoopnOeion Kat ma- 
tuvbeian, ws of mpoparar ‘leCexind Kal 
’Hoalas (Ixv. 17 ff.) kal of GAXoe opo- 
Aoyovor; adding after a little: map’ 
Huw dnp tis & dvoua lwavyns, els Tav 
drooréAwv Tov ypiaTov, év amoxaiwer 
yevopévn avT@ xihia Eryn rroinoew ev 
’lepovoaAnp Tovs TO NpeTepw XpioT@ 
murevoavtas mpoepnrevoe, Where ev 


*Iepovoadnp has been suggested by 
Isa. d.c., or imported from c¢. xxii. 5, 
which refers to the final state. The 
same confusion appears in Tertullian, 
adv. Marc. iii. 24: “confitemur in 
terra nobis regnum repromissum, 
sed ante caelum, sed alio statu, ut 
pote post resurrectionem, in mille 
annos in civitate divini operis 
Hierusalem caelo delata.” Still 
further from St John’s thought is the 
picture ‘of sensuous bliss derived by 
Papias (cf. Eus. H. £. iii. 39) from an 
apocryphal source (see Iren. y. 33. 3f., 
and Charles’s note on Apoc. Baruch, 
Xxix. 5), and strangely ascribed to our 
Lord, and the grosser views attributed 
to OCerinthus (ap. Hus. iii. 28 Néyov 
pera THY dvacracw emlyevov eivat TO 
Bacidevoy Tov xpiorov, Kal mddAw eémi- 
Ovulacts kal ndovais ev lepovcaAnpm 
THY capka moAtTevopevny Sovdev- 
ev xtA.). There were, however, even 
in Justin’s days many Christians who 
refused to accept the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of St John’s vision, as Justin 
himself candidly confesses (/.c. roAXobs 
& ad wal rev THs KaOapas Kal evoeBods 
dvrwy Xpiotiavav yyopuns TOUTO j1) yyw- 
pitew éeonpava oo) At Alexandria 
in the third century a materialistic 
chiliasm was strongly condemned by 
Origen (de prince. ii. 11. 2), and Diony- 
sius (ap. Hus. H. £. vii. 25; ed. Feltoe, 
p- 115); but no thorough examination 
of this passage, with a constructive 
purpose, seems to have been under- 
taken by the Alexandrian school. To 
Augustine the Church owes the first 
serious effort to interpret Apoc. xx. 
(de civ. Dei xx. 7 ff.). He confesses 
that he had at one time been disposed 
to adopt a modified chiliasm, in which 
“deliciae spirituales” were substituted 
for the sensuous expectations of the 
early milliarii. But a longer study 
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of the subject led him to a different 
conclusion. He had learned to see 
in the captivity of Satan nothing else 
than the binding of the strong man by 
the Stronger than he which the Lord 
had foretold (Me. iii. 27, Le. xi. 22); in 
the thousand years, the whole interval 
between the first Advent and the last 
conflict; in the reign of the Saints, 
the entire course of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; in the judgement given 
to them, the binding and loosing of 
sinners ; in the first resurrection, the 
spiritual share in the Resurrection of 
Christ which belongs to the baptized 
(Col. iii. 1). This exegesis finds a place 
in most of the ancient commentators, 
both Greek and Latin, who wrote after 
Augustine’s time. 

There are points at which the 
Augustinian interpretation forsakes 
the guidance of St John’s words ; it 
overlooks, e.g., the limitation of the 
first Resurrection to the martyrs and 
confessors. But on the whole it seems 
to be on right lines. The symbolism 
of the Book is opposed to a literal 
understanding of the Thousand Years, 
and of the resurrection and reign of 
the Saints with Christ. It is “the 
souls” of the martyrs that St John 
sees alive; the resurrection is clearly 
spiritual and not corporeal. Augus- 
tine’s reference to the parable of the 
Strong Man armed is illuminating in 
a high degree, even if it is impossible 
to press it to the precise conclusion 
which he reached. 

Turning back to the vision itself, 
we observe that it has points both 
of contact and of contrast with the 
Vision of the Two Witnesses in c. xi. 
3 ff. In each a definite time is fixed 
—in ¢. xi, 1260 days, in ¢. xx. 1000 
years. If the 1260 days symbolize the 
duration of the triumph of heathenism 
(xi. 2 f, notes), the I00o years as 
clearly symbolize the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity. In ¢. xi. 
11 ff. the Two Witnesses after their 
martyrdom rise and ascend to heaven 
in the sight of their enemies ; inc. xx. 
4 ff. the souls of the martyrs and con- 
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fessors live and reign with Christ. In 
both passages we have virtually the 
same fact symbolized, viz. the victory 
of the principles for which the martyrs 
died and the confessors endured hard- 
ship and loss. How short the age of 
persecution would be, when compared 
with the duration of a dominant Chris- 
tianity, is shewn by the adoption of a 
term of 34 years in the one case and of 
1000 years in the other. Blessed and 
holy, indeed, were those who by their 
brief resistance unto blood secured for 
the Church so long a continuance of 
peaceful service ; they would live and 
reign with Christ as kings and priests: 
in the hearts of all succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians, while their work 
bore fruit in the subjection of the 
civilized world to the obedience of 
the faith. 

If this or some similar interpreta- 
tion be accepted, the question remains 
at what epoch the great chapter in 
history represented by the Thousand 
Years began. An obvious answer 
would be, ‘With the Conversion of 
Constantine, or of the Empire.’ If, 
however, the visions are to be re- 
garded as following one another in 
something like chronological order 
(but see v. 1, note), St John has in 
view the moment of the overthrow 
of the Beast and the False Prophet, 
ie. the final break up of the Roman 
world-power and its ally, the pagan 
system of priestcraft and superstition. 
But possibly the question, like many 
another raised by this Book, admits 
of no precise answer. The Seer of 
the Apocalypse does not anticipate 
history; he is content to emphasize 
and express in apocalyptic language 
the principles which guide the Divine 
government of the world. That the 
age of the Martyrs, however long it 
might last, would be followed by a far 
longer period of Christian supremacy 
during which the faith for which the 
martyrs died would live and reign, is 
the essential teaching of the present 
vision. When, under what circum- 
stances, or by what means this happy 
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result should be attained, St John does 
not foresee, and has not attempted 
to explain. It might have been well 
if students of his book had always 
followed the example of this wise 
reserve. 

7—10. AFTER 
Yuars. RELEASE oF Satan: 
or Gog and Macoe. 

7. Kat drav tedecOn Ta yidia €rn, 
AvOnoerat kTr.] ‘Whensoever the thou- 
sand years shall end, Satan shall be 
released.’ The use of the future tense 
is carried on from v. 6 into ve. 7, 8, 
with the result that this part of the 
vision assumes the form of a prophecy. 


THE ‘THOUSAND 
War 


The det AvOAvat avdrov puxpov xypovoy of 


v. 3 is at length to be accomplished ; 
the thousand years of the Martyrs’ 
Reign (now identified with the thou- 
sand years of Satan’s captivity; cf. 
vv. 2—5) being ended, he will be set 
free from his prison (for this sense 
of duAaky see ii. 10, and cf. xviii. 2, 
note), and troublous times will begin 
again. As the Seer ascribes the first 
persecution under Nero to Satan’s 
wrath at his expulsion from Heaven 
(xii. 13, note), so the final outbreak 
of hostility against the Church is attri- 
buted to his return to the earth after 
long imprisonment in the Abyss. 

8. Kat e€eAevoerar mAavAGa Ta vy 
xtd.| Cf. Bede: “ewibit...: in apertam 
persecutionem de latebris erumpet 
odiorum.” A thousand years have 
wrought no change in Satan’s methods; 
no sooner has he been set free than 
he is at his old work of deceiving 
the world (v. 3, note), and turning it 


against the Church; his limitations 
removed, the é¢vépyeva mds begins 
again. Ta ev tais réocapow yevias 
THs yns (see c. Vil. I, note), ie. all the 
nations of the world, however remote ; 
ef. Ez. vii. 2 TO mépas eer emi ras 
Técoapas mrépvyas THs ys, Le. on the 
whole land. The movement which 
St John foresees is not dictated by 
an imperial policy, but is the result 
of a common impulse which will seize 
men of all races and nationalities. 

tov Toy kai Maydy] Magog (3139) 
appears first in Gen. x. 2 (see Driver's 
note); but the immediate reference 
here is to Ez. xxxvilixxxix., where 
the prophet conceives of a great in- 
yasion of the land of Israel by Gog 
(413), whom he connects with the land 
of Magog (xxxviii. 2 emt Téy kat rv 
yiv tov Maywy), and describes as the 
prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal 
—the two last usually identified with 
tribes inhabiting the S. and S.E. 
shores of the Huxine. “The ex- 
pedition imagined by the prophet 
is no doubt modelled upon the great 
irruption of the Scythians into Asia 
(Hdt. i. 104—6) which took place in 
630 B.o.” (Driver on Gen. lc.). Jo- 
sephus identifies Magog with the 
Scythians (antt. i. 6. 1 Maywyns 5€ 
Tovs am avtov Maywyas ovopacbevras 
@kioev, SkiOas b€ im avrdy, sc. Trav 
‘EAAnvev, mpocayopevopevous), and the 
older interpreters of the Apocalypse 
thought of the Scythians here. But 
whatever Gog and Magog may have 
meant to Ezekiel, St John’s phrase 
Tov Tey kal Maywy has no definite 
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geographical associations ; possibly it 
comes not directly from Ezekiel, but 
from Jewish apocalyptic sources in 
which it had assumed a new con- 
notation. In the Rabbinical writings 
Gog and Magog appear as the enemies 
of the Messiah; cf. the Jerusalem 
Targum on Num. xi. 29 “Eldad et 
Medad (cf. Herm. cis. ii. 3, Fabric. 
cod. pseud. V. T. i. p. 801 ff.), ambo 
isti prophetarunt simul et dixerunt: 
‘In fine extremitatis dierum Gog et 
Magog et exercitus eorum adscen- 
dent Hier osoly ma, et per manus regis 
Messiae ipsi cadent” ; Aboda Sarai. 
f. 36 “quando videbunt bellum Gog 
et Magog dicet ad eos Messias: ‘Ad 
quid hue venistis?’ Respondebunt 
‘Adversus Dominum et adversus 
Christum eius’”; for other Rabbinical 
passages see Wetstein ad U.; Schoett- 
gen, de Mess. (ii. pp. 68, 227); Weber, 
Jiid. Theol.* p. 386 ff. et passim. See 
also Orac. Sibyll. iii. 319 ff. at at cou, 
xapn Tay (cf. Book of Subilees, ed. 
Charles, p. 74) 70€ Mayoy, pécov 
ovoa | Aiduirav rotayay, mocov aiparos 
éxxupa déén, | kal xpicews olknows ev 
avOpwroior KexAnon; tb. 512 ff. at ai 
cot, Vay n0€ Mayoy, kat raow €pe€is | 
+. TAC Ly yap, doa xOiva vateTaovaty, | 
"Ypiotos Seiyny éemimeuper €Oveot mAn- 
ynv; for the expansion of the legend 
in the later apocalypses see Bousset, 
Der Antichrist, esp. p. 128 f. Con- 
jecture was busy among Christian 
interpreters of the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries as to the identity of 
Gog and Magog. Eusebius (dem. ev. 
ix. 3) mentions the view that Gog 
represents the Roman Empire; Am- 
brose (de fide ii. 16) says: “Gog 
iste Gothus est,” while Andreas and 
Arethas ad loc. speak of some who 
thought that the Huns were intended. 
Augustine, on the other hand (de civ. 


Dei xx. 11), rightly rejects any such 
narrowing of the sense: “toto namque 
orbe terrarum significati sunt isti esse, 
cum dictum est nationes quae sunt in 
to angulis terrae.’ This great up- 
rising of the nations will, he adds, 
be the final protest of the world 
against the Church: “haec enim 
erit novissima persecutio quam sancta 


ecclesia toto terrarum orbe patietur, 


universa scilicet civitas Christi ab 
universa diaboli civitate, quantacum- 
que erit ubique super terram.” 

guvayayeiy avtovs eis Tov mddepov 
xth.] Cf. xvi. 14, where the same 
words are used of the three froglike 
spirits arising from the Dragon, the 
Beast, and the False Prophet, which 
gathered the Kings to the battle of 
Har Magedon. ‘A similar war is 
described in xVii. 14, xix. 19; whether 
the three passages refer to the same 
event is not clear, but the war of 
Gog and Magog appears to be dis- 
tinguished by its position after the 
Thousand Years (érav redeoO7 Ta x. é.) 
and immediately before the Last 
Judgement. Other onslaughts upon 
the Church were preludes to this final 
worldwide attack. 

In dy 6 dpiOpss airady ds 7 dupos 
tis Gakaoons the metaphor carries us 
back to many O. T. contexts in which 
a great host is described ; cf. e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 17, Jos. xi. 4, Jud. vil. 12, 1 Regn. 
xiii. 5, 2 Regn. xvii. 11, Judith if, 20, 
1 Mace. xi. 1. 

9. kal aveBnoay eis TO mAdTOos THs 
yas] For ro mdaros rt. y. see Sir. i. 3 
Uios ovpavod Kal mAaros yns; Hab. i. 6 
(of the Chaldean army) 76 €6vos...7d 


mopevouevoy ert Ta wAaTn (A, To mAdros) 
ris yis=VN YAN? The land of 


Israel is doubtless in the Seer’s mind; 
cf, Ez. xxxviil. 15 f. y&eus ex Tov tomrov 
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gov...kat €Oyn toda peta Gov...cvva- 
yoy?) peyddn kal Svvauis moAAn, Kal 
avaBnon émt tov Xaov pov "Iopanh Os 
vededn Karvwar ynv: em écydtwv Tov 
nuepov Eotat, kal dvaéw oe emt ri yhy 
pov; Enoch lvi. 6 (ed. Charles): “they 
will march up to and tread under foot 
the land of His elect ones, and the 
land of His elect ones will be before 
them a threshing floor and a path.” 
In the aorist dvé8ycav the writer slips 
back into his usual apocalyptic manner 
(ef. v. 7, note); he sees the hosts of 
the invading army just as they appear 
on the horizon, mounting up, as it 
were, on the edge of the great plain 
—perhaps Esdraelon is still in his 
thoughts (xvi. 16, note). Or dvaBnva 
may be used with its usual reference 
to the backbone of central Palestine, 
and the situation of Jerusalem. 

Kal exvkXevoay THY TapeuBoAny Ta 
ayioy krd.] Apringius: “nihil caeleste 
sapiunt, nullam caelestis altitudinis 
potentiam metuunt.” The ‘Camp of 
the Saints’ and the ‘Beloved City’ are 
two aspects of one body, the Universal 
Church, whichis threatened by Gog and 
Magog. WapeuBorn, a word which, as 
Phrynichus says, is devas Makedovixor, 
a reminiscence of Macedonian military 
life, the constant Lxx. equivalent of 
712M1d, a camp, or an army on the march 
(Ex. xiv. 19 f.) or engaged in battle 
(Heb. xi. 34: see Westcott’s note), 
recalls the picture of Israel marching 
through the wilderness (Num. ii. 2 ff.), 
and perhaps also of the brave stand 
of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
(1 Mace. y. 40 ff.). On the other hand 
1 modus 1 Hyamnuévn represents the 
Church as the New Zion, the civitas 
Dei (Heb. xii. 22), already potentially 


set up on earth (cf. c. xxi. 10). “H 
nyamrnuern looks back to Ps. xxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 68 ro dpos TO Secav nyamnoen, 
Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 2 dyamra Kupuos 
Tas mUAas Sev vrep mavra Ta oKNVe- 
para lax ; Hos. ii. 23(B) cai ayarnow 
CHMDIN) rpv ove nyanrnpuerny (AQ, « 
ovK Aenuernv; for DOM 
= ayaray cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 2, on which 
see B.D,B. s.v. and Cheyne, Psalms, 
p. 376). Wetstein compares Aesch. 
Eum. 869 x#pas peracxeiv triode 
Geopideotarns. The Beloved City 
includes of course the Gentile Church, 
once tv ovk nyamnuevny, but now one 
with Israel in Christ ; see Rom. ix. 25 f. 
(SH.), 1 Pet. ii. ro (Hort). KukdXeveuv 
=kvuxkAovy occurs also in Jo. x. 24 (B) 
éxUkXNevoay avtov of “Iovdato.; WH.? 
(Notes, p. 178) compare (ndgevew 
=(ndodvin Apoc. iii. 19, and arodexa- 
revery=arodexarovv in Le. xviii. 12 
(&*B); for kuxAodv ‘besiege’ cf. Le. xix. 
43 mapeuBadovow ot €xOpoi cov yapakd 
got kal mepikukAdoovaty oe, and 2b. xxi. 
20 érav de tOnre kukAoupeyny ure OoTpaTo- 
medav lepovoadnp. The spiritual Jeru- 
salem will be surrounded by a greater 
host, but no épnuwors awaits her. As 
to the sense in which she will be 
besieged, Primasius is doubtless right: 
“hoc est, in angustiis tribulationis 
arctabitur, urgebitur,. concludetur.” 
kal kateBn mip éx Tov ovpavod KTH. | 
Cf. Hz. xxxvili. 22 kal mip kal Oeiov 
BpeEw (Gen. xix. 24) ém avroy [se. rov 
Téy| kat eri mavtas rovs per avrod 
kal em? €Ovn moda pet avrod; 1b. XXXix. 
6 drooteh@ rip eri Vay (so B, but F fol- 
lows M.T. with Mayoy). There is prob- 
ably also an allusion to 4 Regn. i. 10, 12 
KatéBn TUp €k Tod ovpavod Kal Karéedayev 
avToy kal Tovs qevTyKovTa avTov—an 
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Q.T. incident which had impressed 
itself, as we know (Le. ix. 54), on the 
mind of St John. For the future Gog 
and Magog he foresees a destruction 
as complete as that which overtook 
the besiegers of the old city (4 Regn. 
WOO, YS)} 

10. kat 6 dcaBodos 0 mAavey avrovs 
€8d7j6n Kkrdv.] The Deceiver of the 
nations (for the pres. part. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 198; Dr Gwynn’s Syriac version 
uses the verbal noun wus\—= 
mavos, Mt. xxvii. 63, or yons, 2 Tim. 
ili. 13, Pesh., Gwynn, p. 87) escapes 
the general doom only to be reserved 
for one more terrible. Like the Beast 
and the False Prophet before him he 
is flung into the Lake of Fire (cf. xix. 
20, note); kat Oeiov answers to ris 
kaouerns év OGeio there. Thus his 
third and final punishment is reached 
(compare xii. 9, xx. 2 f.)—so slowly 
does the Divine Justice assert itself, 
though the end has been foreseen 
from the beginning; see Mt. xxv. 41 
TO TUp TO ai@moy Td nTotmacpevoy 
T@ StaBdrAw Kal Trois ayyédors adrod. 
"Orov kai, sc. €BAnOnoav; cf. xix. 20. 
The three ringleaders are now at 
length involved in the same hopeless 
ruin, and, as was meet, suffer a punish- 
ment more severe than those whom 
they misled; whilst their dupes are 
at once consumed by fire from heayen, 
they are immersed in a fiery flood 
where their torture is increasing and 
perennial : Bacavic Onoovrat (ix. 5, note) 
jpmepas Kal vukros (iy. 8, Vil. 15, Xil, 10, 


xiv. I1) els rovs aldvas tay aidvev 
(Ce, 1k3, Sey Ty othe Wi, oe, Bs sOate |G) 
It is not certain that these terrible 
words can be pressed into the service 
of the doctrine of the Last Things; 
since two of the three subjects of the 
Bacaviocpos represent systems and not 
persons, it is safer to regard them as 
belonging to the scenery of the vision 
rather than to its eschatological teach- 
ing. But beyond a doubt St John 
intends at least to teach that the 
forces, personal or impersonal, which 
have inspired mankind with false views 
of life and antagonism to God and to 
Christ will in the end be completely 
subjugated, and, if not annihilated, 
will at least be prevented from causing 
further trouble. From the Lake of 
Fire there is no release, unless evil 
itself should be ultimately consumed ; 
and over that possibility there lies a 
veil which our writer does not help 
us to lift or pierce. 

II—I5. VISION OF THE GENERAL 
RESURRECTION AND THE Last JuDGE- 
MENT. 

Il. kal eldov Opovov péyay AevKdv 
xtA.] All is now ready for the last 
scene connected with the present 
order. The Great White Throne con- 
trasts with the @povo: of xx. 4; in the 
final judgement there is but one 
throne, since there is but One judge; 
cf. Heb. xii. 23 xpiry eg mavrov; Jac. 
iv. 12 eis eotiv...xpirns. The absolute 
purity of this Supreme Court is sym- 
bolized by the colour of the Throne; 
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ef. Dan. vii. 9, Th., 76 &vdupa avrod doet 
Xt@v evKov...0 Opdvos avrod parock& 
mupos; Enoch xviii. 8 Somep Opovos 
G00 amo idov govka (“of alabaster,” 
Charles, p. 89); and see Ps. ix. 1 
éxdbioas € emt Opovov, 6 0 Kp iver dtkato- 
ovynv; Xcvi. (xevii.) 2 Sexacoovyyn 
kat kpipa karopOwors tod Opovov av- 
tov. The Judge is not named, and 
there is solemnity in this reserve ; as 
Bousset says : “der Name Gottes wird 
hier wie iv. 2 f. ehrfurchtsvoll um- 
schrieben.” But throughout the Book 
6 KaOnuevoe emt Tov Opovov a ane 
Almighty Father (ay. 2 £9, Y¥. 1, 7, 
13) Vig1O; Vila O, 05. Xixe Ay xx. py as 
distinguished from the Incarnate Son; 
ef. 4 Esdr. vii. 33 “revelabitur Altissi- 
mus (?°YWicros) super sedem iudicii.” 
That the Father will be the Supreme 
Judge of mankind is a doctrine which 
seems to join direct issue with Jo. v. 
21 ovde yap 6 matnp Kpiver ovdéva, GANA 
Thy Kplow macay dédaxev To vid, and 
indeed with the whole current of early 
Christian tradition (cf. Mt. xxv. 31 ff, 
Acts xvii. 31, 2 Cor. v. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 
1); but a reconciliation of the two 
views may be found in the oneness of 
the Father and the Son (Jo. x. 30)— 
when the Son acts, the Father acts 
with and through Him (Jo. y. 19). 
Thus St Paul can write in one place 
(2 Cor. vy. 10): havepwOnvar Set Eumpo- 
oOev Tov Bnuatos Tov xpiorov, and in 
another (Rom. xiv. 10): mavres yap 
trapaotnoopeba To Pyyate Tov Geod. 
But while this is borne in mind, 
recognition must be given to the fact 
that the Apocalypse regards judge- 
ment as the prerogative of God (cf. 
VL LO eXVin 7) Xi 2) se lbs belongs, 
perhaps, to the Jewish-Christian 


12 Tous [LLKpous kK. T. Leyadous 


character of the Book that in this 
supreme act prominence is given to 
the Person of the Father, see the 
Introduction, p. clxxii. 

ov amd TOU mpoodmov epuyev yh 
kat 6 ovpavés| The non-eternity of the 
external order is taught in the O.T. ; 
cf. Ps. ci. (cii.) 27 avrot (sc. of ovpavoi) 
drododvrat, od O€ Siapévers: Kal mavres 
ws ivarioy madawOnoovra; Ciii. (Civ.) 
29, 30; Isa. li. 6 6 ovpavds ds Kamvos 
earepewOn (an212), 7 O€ yf @s iparcoy 
marawOnoerat ; and the N.T. corrobo- 
rates this doctrine; cf. Mc. xiii. 31 6 
ovpavos Kal 7 yn mapehevoovra; 2 Pet. 
iii. 10 of ovpavol poutndov mapedevoor- 
ra. As the ancient Church saw 
plainly, it is only the external order of 
the world which is to be changed and 
not its substance or material; so e.g. 
Trenaeus, v. 36. 1: 
ovde 7 ovala THS KTicews e€apavicerat 


« re 
ov yap 7 vmoaTagts 


GANG TO OXAa Tapayer TOD Koopov 
tovrou; Primasius, ad doc.: “figura 
ergo praeterit, non natura”; Arethas: 
1 pvyy Tov ovpavod Kal THs ys ov Tom- 
Kv onpaiver petavaotagw,,...adda dv- 
yiv thy aro ths POopas eis adpOapctay. 

For the metaphor ¢dvuyev cf. xvi. 20 
maca vnoos euyey,kalopy ovy evpéOnaar. 
*Aro Tov mpogwmrov xrX. is illustrated 
by Ps. xevi. (xcevii.) 5 Ta opn éraknoap... 
amo mpoowmov Kupiov, and for rozos 
ovx evpébn avrots see xii. 8, note. 

12. kal eidov Tovs vekpovs kTX. | The 
General Resurrection, described be- 
low in % 13, is assumed for the 
moment. The Great White Throne 
is not surrounded, like the Throne 
set in Heaven (iv. 2), with heavenly 
beings, but with the human dead of all 
former generations, and the dead of the 
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generation which shall be found alive 
upon earth; the living (2 Tim. iv. 1) 
are not mentioned here, partly because 
they form an insignificant minority, 
partly perhaps because the keen in- 
terest which the first generation had 
felt in the bearing of the Parousia 
upon the ‘quick’ (1 Th. iv. 13 f.) had 
abated before the end of the century. 
But all the dead are seen standing 
(Le. xxi. 36, Rom. xiv. 10) before the 
Throne, whatever their condition on 
earth may have been (rods jreyadous k. 
Tovs pukpous: cf. xi. 18, xill. 16, xix. 5, 
18), from the Proconsul, as that official 
was often reminded by Christians 
who appeared before him, down to 
the meanest slave. 

kal Bi8ria jvoly6noav] The sentence 
of the Judge is not arbitrary; it rests 
upon written evidence; the books 
which were opened contained, as it 
seems, a record of the deeds of every 
human being who came up for judge- 
ment. The conception is based on 
Dan. Vii. 10 xpirnpiov exabioey Kat 
BiBror nvolyénoav, and it appears in 
the Jewish apocalypses, e.g. Enoch xe. 
20, “that other took the sealed books 
and opened them before the Lord of 
the sheep”; Apoc. Baruch xxiv. 1 
(ed. Charles, p. 46f.), “behold the 
days come and the books will be 
opened in which are written the sins 
of all those who have sinned”; 4 Esdr. 
yi. 20 “libri aperientur ante faciem 
firmamenti, et omnes videbunt simul.” 
The Testament of Abraham, recen- 
sion A (ed. James, p. 92f.), knows of 
two recording angels: oi dé dv0 dyye- 


Ror, 6 ex Oekidv Kal o €& dpiorepar, 
ovToL elow of amoypapopevor Tas apap- 
rias kal ras dtxacoovvas; in recension 
B (ib. p. 114f.) the same office 
is fulfilled by Enoch, who is styled 
ypappareds ths dixatcoovrys. The 
true interpretation of the ‘books’ is 
doubtless that given by Augustine, 
though, misled by a gloss (“qui est 
vita undtuscutusque”), he wrongly 
connects it with the GAdo B:BXiov: 
de civ. Det xx. 14 “quaedam igitur 
vis est intellegenda divina qua fiet 
ut cuique opera sua vel bona vel 
mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur 
et mentis intuitu. mira celeritate 
cernantur, ut accuset vel excuset 
scientia conscientiam, atque ita simul 
et omnes et singuli iudicentur.” 

kal GXo BiBdiov Hvoly6n xTA.| For 
the Book of Life see iii, 5, xiii. 8, 
notes. It is the roll of living citi- 
zens of the New Jerusalem; cf. 
Andreas: 7 dé pla BiBdos ths (wns 
€oTW 7) Ta TOY aylwy yeypamrat ovopata; 
Enoch xlvii. 3 “the books of the living 
were opened before Him.” It is only 
another and complementary view of 
this ‘book’ which Bede offers when 
he calls it “praescientia Dei,” for 
God’s foreknowledge fulfils itself in 
the lives of the elect. In their case 
as well as in that of the rest of man- 
kind the sentence is card ra é€pya, as 
St Paul saw no less clearly than St 
John (Rom. ii. 5,2 Cor. y. 10; cf. Apoc. 
Wine Soh ly 107) 

13. Kat eOwxey 7 Oadacaa Tovs veK- 
povs xrA.| The Resurrection, implied 
in v. 12, is now described. The ac- 
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cidents of death will not prevent any 
of the dead from appearing before 
the Judge; sea and land will alike 
deliver up their tale. The Sea, as 
ever in this island-drama, is fore- 
most in the writers thoughts. It 
has been the grave of thousands 
whose restingplace could not be 
marked by o7An or cippus, whose 
ashes no columbarium had ever re- 
ceived. Both Greeks and Romans 
attached great importance to burial 
and the inviolability of the tomb (cf. 
Dill, Roman Society, p. 496; Ramsay, 
Cities etc., ii. p. 514 ff.), and recoiled 
with proportionate horror from the 
thought of death by drowning or 
even of burial at sea; there were 
wild tales of the condition of souls 
whose bodies had been lost at 
sea, cf. Achilles Tatius, cited by 
Wetstein: A€yovor dé Kal ev vdacr 
apuyas avypnuevas pndé eis Gdov Kara- 
Baiveww ddws, GAN avrod Tepi Td Vdap 
éxew tHy mravnv. It is to the hope 
inspired by the words of the Seer 
that we owe the confidence with 
which the Church now commits the 
departed to the deep, “looking for 
the resurrection of the body when the 
Sea shall give up her dead.” So far 
as the righteous are concerned, how- 
ever, the hope appears also in the 
Targum on Ps. Ixviii. 31: “reducam 
justos qui suffocati sunt in profundis 
maris.” Enoch (vii. 32) speaks only 
of a rising of the dead from the dry 
land. 

kai 6 Oavaros Kat 6 Gdns édaxay krh.]| 
Death and Hades are an inseparable 
pair, as in i. 18, vi. 8 (notes), repre- 
senting the two aspects of Death, the 
physical fact and its spiritual conse- 


Saris 


quences (6 déns 7xohovber). Here they 
appear as two voracious and insatiable 
monsters who have swallowed all past 
generations, but are now forced to 
disgorge their prey. The ‘harrowing 
of Hell,” which the Gospel of Nico- 
demus connects with the Lord’s De- 
scent into Hades, is thus seen to 
belong in truth to His Return, when 
the maydayos Kai axopecros “Adns will 
be emptied by Him Who has the 
keys of Death. But the primary 
purpose of the great gaol-delivery is 
jJudgement—a judgement which will 
determine the spiritual condition of 
each individual man; éxaoros adds a 
feature not noticed in v. 12, but 
belonging to the Christian tradition ; 
see Mt. xvi. 27, Rom. ii. 6, xiv. 12, 
1 Corsilin 13.02) Coravr1ont bet 17, 
and already recognized in this Book 
(ii. 23). 

14. kal 6 0. kat 6 ddns €BdyOnoav 
eis THv Aipyny Tod mupds xrTA.] Le., 
Death and Hades, the phenomenon 
and the condition, were both irre- 
vocably destroyed and effaced; cf. 
Andreas: 1o pykére €oecOat Oavarov 
} pOopay, aAN apOapciay kal abavaciav 
Baowevew onuaivera. The immersion 
of this symbolical pair in the Lake of 
Fire is parallel to that of the Beast 
and the False Prophet (xix. 20); it 
can only mean the annihilation of the 
forces indicated. St John expresses 
in the language of symbol what St 
Paul has said in direct words (1 Cor. 
xv. 26 éoyaros exOpos karapyeirac 6 
Oavaros); and both have probably in 
view Isa. xxv. 8, Th., xarero6n (Aq. 
xararovtiaet) 6 Oavatos eis vikos, and 
Hos. xiii. 14 rod 7) Sixn cov, Oavare ; rot 
ro Kévtpov cov, aon; (ef. 1 Cor. xy. 54 f.). 
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Otros 6 6. 6 Setrepos éorw xrA. is 
quaintly rendered by Benson, “this is 
Death the Second, the Lake of Fire.” 
Death itself is swallowed up by a 
greater and final Death. The Second 
Death (ii. 11, xx. 6) is identified here, 
and again in xxi. 8, with the Lake of 
Fire; the latter is in the new order 
the nearest analogue of Death as we 
know it here. 

I5. Kat «t tis oty evpéOn ev TH 
Bi8\e tis (wns xtd.] The Second 
Death is shared by all who are not 
enrolled among the living; cf. Bede: 
“id est, qui non est iudicatus a Deo 
yivus.” Here at length (cf. xxi. 8) the 
Lake of Fire is associated with the 
future condition of human beings; 
Le. it is treated as the counterpart of 
the Jewish Gehenna, on which see 
Me. ix. 43, note. Enoch (xc. 26) has 
a similar representation of the fate of 
the reprobate: “I saw at that time 
how a like abyss was opened in the 
midst of the earth, full of fire, and 
those blinded sheep were brought, and 
they were all judged and found guilty 
and cast into that fiery abyss, and they 
burned.” Cf. Petr. Apoc. 8 Xipyy tis 
fy peyddn memAnpeuérm BopSdpov 
preyouéevov, vy G Naoav GvOparol tives 
droatpedovtes THY Sixaoovvny. The 
conception furnished the Christian 
martyr with a last warning for the 
Proconsul who threatened him with 
the stake; see Polyc. mart. 40 nip 
dmetheis TO TPOS @pav Katopevoy Kat per 
dAtyov oBevvipevoy- ayvoeis yap To Tis 


uehAovons Kpicews Kal aiwyiov KoAdgEws 
Tots daeBéor tnpovpevoy mip. The 
Apocalyptic Lake is doubtless the zip 
TO aidmoy of Mt. xxv. 41, 46,—a 
koAagts ai@ywos which is both the 
reverse and the alternative of (o7 
aidvos. It is remarkable that here 
asin Mt. Zc. the qualification for the 
Second Death is a negative one (ovx 
evpeOn, ovK éemoujcate). The negation 
of eternal life is eternal death. 

That there will be a resurrection 
to death as well as to life is taught 
already in Dan. xii. 2 efeyep@noovrar 
...ovTot eis overduopor Kal eis aiaydyny 
aiavov. Cf. Jo. vy. 29 éxmopevcorrat... 
of Ta QavAa mpagavres cis avactacw 
Kpivews. 


XXL 1—8. Tue Vision or 4 NEw 
Heaven AnD A NEw Eartu. 

I. Kal eidov oupaviy Katvoy Kal yay 
kawnv) All is now ready for a 
revelation of the bliss of the Saints; 
cf. Bede: “finito iudicio quo malos 
yidit damnandos, restat ut etiam de 
bonis dicat.” The passing away of 
earth and heaven before the Face of 
the Judge (xx. 11) has prepared the 
way for the present vision, but the 
conception of a New Heaven and 
Earth is not peculiar to St John 
or even to the N.T.; it occurs in 
Isa. lxv. 17 orate yap 6 odpavos Kawods 
kal jy kay (POS) DVI Dy 
nyvaIn), lxyL 22 6 otpavds katvos kal 
Yn Kawi & eyo Tow péver éveriov 
é€uov—perhaps also in Isa. li. 16 (see 
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Charles, Eschatology, p. 122 f., n. 2)— 
and in Enoch xly. 4f., “I will trans- 
form the heaven, and make it an 
eternal blessing and light. And I will 
transform the earth and make it a 
blessing”; 7b. Ixxii. 1, “the new crea- 
tion...which dureth till eternity”; xci. 
16 “the first heaven will depart and 
pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, and all the powers of the 
heavens will shine sevenfold for ever”; 
the Apocalypse of Baruch xxxii. 6 
“the Mighty One will renew His 
Creation”; 4 Esdras vii. 75 “tempora 
illa in quibus incipies creaturam re- 
novare.” Compare the interesting 
Rabbinical parallel quoted by Schoett- 
gen from Debarim rabba 4f. 262. 4 
“cum Moses ante obitum  oraret, 
caelum et terra et omnis ordo crea- 
turarum commotus est. tunc dixerunt: 
Fortasse adest tempus a Deo prae- 
stitutum, quo renovandus est orbis 
universus ” (by ms van). 

On kawos see ii. 17, note, and ef. 
ili. 12, v. 9, xiv. 3. As the opposite 
of wadads, it suggests fresh life rising 
from the decay and wreck of the old 
world; cf. Heb. viii. 13 ev ro eye 
Kawyy [se. Scabrxnv], memadaiwxey thy 
mperny: To S€ madaovpevoy Kal ynpa- 
oxov éeyyts apavopod. What is indi- 
cated is in fact a madwyevecia of 
heaven and earth (Mt. xix. 28), or to 
use another figure an dmokxaracracts 
mavtov (Acts iii, 21). As Irenaeus 
sees, the New Heaven and Earth 
correspond to the New Man, whose 
renovation has now been completed 
by the Resurrection ; v. 36. 1 dvavew- 
Gévtos Tov avOpemov, Kal axpdacaytos 
apos THY apOapaiar, doTE pnkére dvva- 
cba Trépa TartawOjvat, ota o ovpavos 
Kavos kal 4 yf Kawy: ev rois [2 ois] 
Kawots avapevet 6 avOpwros del Katyos, 
kat [? Kawa] mpocopirar TO bed. 

6 yap mpeTos ovpavos Kal 7 mpPeTn Yi 


arjdOavy] Cf. xx. 11, note; like épu- 
yev, amndOav must not be pressed, 
and Andreas is not far wrong when 
he glosses: dyrl rot ‘7ANayn.” The 
writer of 2 Peter conceives of a con- 
flagration of the old order at the 
Parousia (iii, 12 ovpavot mupovpevor 
AvOnoorrat kal oToLxela KavTOUpeva TH- 
kerat); butno such phenomena suggest 
themselves to the Apocalyptist, though 
fire is a frequent factor in his visions. 

kat 7 Odhaoca ovK éotw err] The 
Sea has fulfilled its last function (xx. 
13), and when the Seer looks steadily 
at the New Earth, he sees that “the 
waters which are under the firma- 
ment” have vanished; no place is 
left for the Sea in the New Creation ; 
it belonged to the order which has 
passed. There is no need to suspect 
with Augustine a reference to the 
effects of the conflagration (dé civ. 
Dei xx. 16 “utrum maximo illo ar- 
dore siccetur an et ipsum vertatur in 
melius non facile dixerim.” The Sea 
has disappeared, because in the mind 
of the writer it is associated with 
ideas which are at variance with the 
character of the New Creation. Cf. 
Aug. dc. “tune non erit hoc saeculum 
vita mortalium turbulentum et pro- 
cellosum”; Andreas: rov rtapaywdn 
Blov Kat modvevpova onpawovtons THs 
Garacons. St John, an exile in sea- 
girt Patmos, regarded with no favour 
the element which mounted guard 
over his prison, and parted him 
from the Churches of Asia. For the 
ancients generally the Sea possessed 
none of the attractions which it has 
for moderns. ‘To undertake a voyage 
without graye cause was to tempt 
Providence; Hor. carm. i. 3. 21 ff. 
“nequicquam Deus abscidit | prudens 
Oceano dissociabili terras, si tamen 
impiae | non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada.” It is true that since the 
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time of Horace facilities for travel 
had greatly increased, and, as Dill 
remarks (Roman Society, p. 205), 
“until the appearance of railways and 
steamboats it may be doubted whether 
there was any age in history in which 
travelling was easier or more general.” 
At the end of the first century Ju- 
yenal could write (xiv. 275 ff.) : “aspice 
portus | et plenum magnis trabibus 
mare, plus hominum est iam | in 
pelago, veniet classis quocumque vo- 
carit | spes lucri”; and the Apoca- 
lyptist has told practically the same 
tale in c. xviii. 17 ff. Yet how great 
the risks of a seafaring life still were, 
the story of St Paul’s shipwreck 
shews: to the Apostolic age the 
ocean spoke of separation and isola- 
tion, rather than of a highway linking 
shore to shore. For this element of 
unrest, this fruitful cause of destruc- 
tion and death, this divider of nations 
and Churches, there could be no 
place in a world of social intercourse, 
deathless life, and unbroken peace. 

The disappearance of the Sea from 
the future order is a feature in other 
apocalyptic writings; cf. eg. Orac. 
Sibyll. Vy. 158 ff. n&et & ovpavobev 
doTnp péyas eis Ga Sewny | cai pr€Eec 
movrov 3 tb. 447 éora 8 voratip Kaipo 
énpos more movros; Assumption of 
Moses x. 6 “the sea will return into 
the abyss, and the fulness of waters 
will fail”; in the Coptic Zephaniah, 
p. 129, flames break out and dry up 
the sea (Simcox, ad /.), and Bousset 
quotes from Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 
7, a similar belief entertained by the 
priests of Isis: ddws b€ Kai tH Oa- 
harray €k mupos yotvrat Kal mapwpe- 
operny; but the Apocalyptist (see 
above) shews no knowledge of this 
form of the conception. 

2. Kalthny modw thy aylay I. Kawhy 
etdov] The New Earth must have a 
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new metropolis, not another Babylon, 
but another and greater Jerusalem. 
Of a xawn "Iepovoadn we have read 
in c. iii. 12, from which this verse 
borrows its description as far as azo 
tov Oeov, adding tv ayiav, which is 
here no mere conventional epithet 
(Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53), but one significant 
of the new holiness, the inner and 
permanent consecration of the new 
City of God. The Holy City of the 
O.T. (2 Esdr. xxi. 1, Dan. ix. 24, Mt. 
Xxvli. 53) had been in ruins for a 
quarter of a century, and Hadrian’s 
new city was not yet planned. The 
New Jerusalem of the Seer belongs 
to another order; it is of heavenly 
origin, a city ‘whose builder and 
maker is God’ (Heb. xi. 10), 7 wéAAovea 
moAts (2b. xiii. 14). Some years before 
the fall of the old city the thought of 
a celestial city had been familiar to 
St Paul and his school; ef. Gal. iv. 26 f. 
7 O€ dvw “lepovoadnp éAevOépa eotiv, 
qrus €otiy pntnp nov, Phil. iii. 20 nudy 
yap TO moNXirevpa ev ovpavois vmdpxet, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpooeAndvOare Sidy dpe 
kai moder Oeod (Gvtos, “lepovoadnp 
erovpavig. Jewish literature also is 
full of the hope of an ideal Jerusalem, 
based on O.T. prophecy (Isa. liv., 1x., 
Ez. xl., xlviii.); cf. Apoc. Baruch iv. 
3 ff. (ed. Charles, p. 6 ff.): “it is not 
this building which is now built in 
your midst; it is that which will be 
revealed with Me, that which was 
prepared beforehand...and now, be- 
hold, it is preserved with Me”; 4 Esdr. 
x. 27 ff. “vidi et ecce amplius mulier 
non comparebat mihi, sed civitas 
aedificabatur...haec mulier...est Sion 
.. ingredere etvide splendorem et mag- 
nitudinem aedificii” ; Orac. Stbyll. v 
420 ff. Kal wodw hv emdOnoe Oeds, ravtny 
eroinoev | padporépyy adotpav re kat 
nArtov nO€ oednyns | KTA.; Test. xii. 
patr., Dan 5: emi rhs véas “lepovgadny 
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evppavOncovrar Sikator, Aris fora eis 
Sogacua Oeod &ws rov aidvos. The 
Rabbinical doctrine of an ovpaveroXts 
is worked out by Schoettgen (i. 1208 ff, 
de Hierusalem caelesti); see also 
Schiirer, Geschichte*, p. 536f., Weber, 
Jiid. Theologie, pp. 374, 404. On the 
Christian Society as the realization of 
the heavenly Jerusalem see Westcott 
on Heb. xi. 10 (additional note). 

kataBaivovcay ek Tov ovpavod ard Tov 
feot| Repeated from c. iii, 12 ris 
Kawis “lepovoaAnp, 1 KataBaivovoa ek 
Tov ovpavov amo Tov Oeod pov, Where 
see notes. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to think of a future visible fulfilment, 
such as is suggested by 1 Thess. iv. 14 
6 Geds tovs KoyunOevras d:a Tod “Incod 
Géeu aby avT@...npets of (Ovres...dua 
ovv avtots apraynoopeba ev vehédats. 
What is primarily intended is doubt- 
less the heavenly origin (ex) of the 
Church, and her Divine mission (dz) ; 
as Primasius says: “de caelo descen- 
dere dicitur ista civitas, quoniam cae- 
lestis est gratia qua Deus eam fecit.” 
The metaphor appears also in the Rab- 
binical writings, e.g. Sohar Gen. f. 69, 
col. 271; “Deus...aedificabit Hieroso- 
lyma, ut ipsam descendere faciat in 
medium sui decaelo.” In its measure 
the hope fulfils itself already in the 
daily experience of the Church. I, 
as St James says (i. 17), wav ddpnua 
tédecoy avabéy €orw, KataBaivoy amo 
rod marpés, this is in an especial 
manner true of the highest form of 
corporate human life, the Civitas 
Dei. 

Trowacwevny os voppny KEKOOLNLEVnY 
xrd.] In xix. 7 the voice of a multitude 


proclaimed that the Wife of the Lamb 
had made herself ready for the nup- 
tials; now at length she is revealed 
to the Seer in her bridal attire. 
Over her simple dress of white byssus 
(xix. 8) she wears the ornaments 
usual for women of rank; cf. Judith 
Xi. 15 exoopyOn TO ipaticp@ cal ravti 
TO KOGp@ TO yvvackef~—in what this 
consisted appears 7b. x. 4 mepiéOero...7a 
Wédua kal rods SaxruAlovs Kal Ta evdtia 
kat qavta Tov Koopov avTns; Hz. xvi. 
II ékdopnod oe Koop@, kal mepiéOnka 
péhua...kal KdOepa...Kal 
Tpoxlokous...kat otépavoy...kal ékoo- 
pn Ons xpvci@ Kal dpyupio; cf. Isa. iii. 
18 ff. For the ethical significance of 
the Bride’s ornaments see 3 Macc. 
vi. I mdon TH Kata Tov Biov dper7 
kekoopnpevos; I Pet. ili. 3 ody 6 €Ewdev 
éumAokis Tpixav kal mepilerews xpvoiay 
4 évdvoews ipatiwy Kdocpos, GAN 6 
kpumros ths Kapdias dvOpwros ev Te 
apOdpr Tov novxiov Kat mpaéws mvev- 
patos; cf. also 1 Tim. ii. 9f On os 
vopepny see Isa. xlix. 18 mepiOroecs 
avrovs os Koo poy, os voppy 5 ¥ ab. Ixi. Io 
os voppny KareKoopnoe pe koope; and 
for TO avdpt avris Cheeze OOormexts 2, 
Eph. yv. 23. 

Fuller particulars of the bridal 
array of the New Jerusalem are given 
below (¢. 9 ff.), where see notes. 

3. Kal nxovoa davns peyddns ek Tov 
Opdvov xtr.] The voice is that of one 
of the Angels of the Presence, as in 
xvi. 17, xix. 5 (notes), not of God 
Himself, Who speaks for the first 
time in v. 5. The present voice inter- 
prets the New Creation; it is that 
condition of humanity in which will 
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be realized at length the long pro- 
mised life of fellowship with God. 
The words (Sov 1 oxnv7} «rd. rest upon 
a series of O.T. predictions, e.g. Lev. 
xxvl. Il f. @now thy StaOnkny pov 
(FB, rt. oxnyny pov) év vpiv...cat e€oopac 
vpiv Oeds, Kal vets eoecGé pov dads ; 
Jer. xxXxviii. (xxxi.) 33 ¢copar adrois 
eis Oedv, kal avTol €oovrai pot eis Aadv; 
Ez. xxxviil. 27 eorae 7 Katacknvwcis 
pov é€v avtois, Kal €copat avtois beds, 
kal avtoi pov écovrat ads; Zech. viii. 
8 Katacknyvécw ev péo@ “lepovcadnp, 
Kal €govtai jor eis adv, Kaya eoopae 
avrois eis Oedv ev addnbeia Kal ev 
dixatoovyvy. One important and doubt- 
less deliberate change has been made 
in the terms of these prophecies ; 
our writer has substituted Aaoi for 
Aads—the many peoples of redeemed 
humanity for thesingle elect nation, the 
world for Israel. Neither in the O.T. 
prophecies nor in their Apocalyptic 
echo does the use of oxynvn and its de- 
rivatives suggest a merely temporary 
dwelling of God with man. As in 
Vii. 15, xiii. 6, xy. 5, they carry us back 
to the original settlement in Canaan, 
when the Sanctuary was still but a 
tent ; they point to a oxny7 adynOw7, a 
pei{@v Kal TeNecorépa oxnvy (Heb. viii. 
2, ix. 11); perhaps by the assonance 
of oxnvody and }3¥ they also suggest 
the Shekinah, realized in the Incarn- 
ation (Jo. i. 14) and in the mystical 


Body of Christ. ‘O @eos per’ atrav 
recalls Oy j72Y (Mt. i. 23), and all 
that that name holds for both the 
present and the coming age. 

4. kat e€areiiper wav Saxpvov ktX.] 
The effect of the Divine indwelling 
on the circumstances of life is de- 
scribed in negative terms; as to the 
positive conditions of the future exist- 
ence, otra éhavepwOn Ti erdpeOa (I Jo. 
lil. 2). On e€arelec wav Saxpvor (Isa. 
xxy. 8) see vii. 17, note; 6 Gavaros ovK 
éorae ére renews the assurance of xx. 
14; cf. Shemoth rabba xy. f. 114. 4, 
“temporibus Messiae mors cessabit in 
aeternum.” For ovre wévOos xr. cf. 
Isa. xxxv. 10 drédpa ddvvn Kat Avr 
kat orevaypos; 1b. Ixy. 19 ovKére pt 
axova On év attn pov KAavOpod kal 
gern kpavyns—the exact opposite of 
what is said of Babylon in c. xviii. 22; 
see also Enoch x. 22. On movos, 
‘pain,’ cf. c. xvi. 10, note. Ta mpdra 
anjAdav: ‘the first things are gone 
by’—not, as in A.V., ‘the former 
things’ simply, but ‘the first’—~the 
things belonging to the first heaven 
and the first earth, the whole order 
of things which existed in the first 
creation. The thought in this verse 
and the next is remarkably close to 
that of 2 Cor. vy. 17 et rus ev Xpiord, 
Kaun Kriow* Ta dpxaia trapndrOev, iSod, 
yéyovev Kawa; but the reference there is 
limited to the individual life in Christ. 
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Ra KCLL eimev 6 abn pevos én TO 
Opovw xtr.| The Speaker is now, pro- 
bably for the first time in the Book, 
God vElimselt-iciexxrt, xx1. 3: The 
words are suggested by Isa. xliii. 18 f. 
}4) PyNpovevere TA TpGTa, kal TA apxaia 
pn ovddoyiferGe* (Sod eyd row Kawa, 
but the scope of the old prophecy is 
enlarged indefinitely by mavra; all 
the fruits of the new Covenant (cf. ii. 
17, note) are included. Barnabas, if 
indeed he has this promise in view, 
has strangely minimized it when he 
writes vi. 13) Aéyet dé Kuptos "Id0v, 
TOLl@ Ta éoxara as Ta mpora. For é emt 
TO ie in this connexion cf. vii. Io, 
xix. 4: the more usual emi rod Opévov 
eae Thal diye @) ity Vow GA Leh Ant KOs 
Tiflis dls SO 

Kat Aéyet, coming between kal eter 
(v. 5) and kai eiev (x. 6), indicates a 
change of speaker. The direction to 
the Seer to write what he has just 
heard comes doubtless from an angel, 
as in xiv. 13, xix. 9 f. He is to write, 
because the words he has heard are 
as true as they are tremendous; cf. 
Arethas: pu) vopice, pyciv, 3 “Iwavyn, 
Th ToD peyéOous TSY Katvorrotoupevov 
dddowwd ret ds Ka’ dTEpBorny pavtacias 
drorece vevdei Twi exBaver TA heyd- 
pevd gow: TocovToy yap ah Oh @ore kal 
yeahh | xatabéoOar oe TavTa mapeyyu- 
pat eis dverrihno Tov TOU OTL yernoeTal. 
For moros Kal adnOuvds in this Book 


compare cc. iil. 14, xix. Il; Adyos or. 
kai dd. occurs again in xxii. 6and Adyos 
ad. in xix. 9. These great sayings 
which concern the future of humanity 
and the world must be seen to rest 
on a secure basis; men need to be 
assured that they are not only worthy 
of confidence, but answer to realities 
which in due time will enter into the 
experience of life, though for the 
present they cannot be fully realized 
or adequately expressed. “Haec credi 
oportet, non exponi” (Primasius). 

Kal etmév proe Téyovay | The 
Divine Voice speaks again. Not only 
are these sayings true; they have come 
to pass (cf. xvi. 17 yéyovev). They 
have found a fulfilment already in the 
regeneration of life and thought which 
exists within the present Church, and 
the larger fulfilment which awaits the 
Parousia is potentially realized in the 
Divine foreknowledge. The aoristic 
termination of the perfect (-av for 
-acw) has perplexed the scribes, and 
the vv. Ul. yéyova, yéyove, are attempts 
to evade this difficulty; on yéyovay 
see Blass, Gr. p. 46, and cf. Rom. 
SSvaees 

eyo TO dAda Kal ro @ krd.] CF. 
i. 8, note. Here as there the re- 
ference is to the Eternal Father, 
whilst in xxii. 13 it is equally clear 
that the Incarnate Son is in view; 
see note ad loc. ‘H apyn kal rd réXos 
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reflects a phrase of the second Isaiah 
(Isa, xliv. 6 PIAS WNL PORT YN; 
cf. ib. xli. 4, xlviii. 12). ’Apyn is used 
in Col. i. 18 in reference to the relation 
of Christ to the Church, and in Apoc. 
iii. 14 of His relation to the cosmos ; 
here it represents God as the First 
Cause, the Source and Origin of all 
things, a sense already found in 
Aristotle, by whom the Deity is called 
& TpoTn Kal Kupt@orarn apyn. TéXos, as 
complementary to dpx7, is the end and 
goal—a meaning of the word which is 
rare in the N.T., but see 1 Tim. i. 5 
To dé rédos THs mapayyedlas early 
ayarn, and perhaps Rom. x. 4 rédos 
yap vopov Xpiotds (see, however, SH. 
ad loc.). The full phrase is used 
in reference to the Divine life by 
Josephus, antt. viii. 11. 2 [6 Oeds] ds 
épyov é€ariv avrov Kal dpx7 Kal Tédos 
Tov amavrwv; contr. Ap. ii. 22 6 beds 
éxeu Ta OUpTayTa TavTEATs Kal pakapLos, 
avTos avt@ kal maow avrapkns, apxr) 
kat péoa kal réXos ovTos THY TavToY. 
St Paul expresses the same funda- 
mental belief in other terms, when he 
writes: €€ avrov kal 60 avrov kai els 
avtoy ta mavra (Rom. xi 36), and 
speaks of the Father as 6 én mavroy 
xal dua wavtewv Kal év maou (Eph. iv. 6). 
The Infinite Life originates, embraces, 
and transcends the Universe. 

eyo TH Ouparte ddcw ék Ths myAs 
xtA.] The Source and End of all 
life is the bountiful Giver of life in 
its highest perfection. Of. Jac. i. 5 
aireitw mapa Tov didovros beod macw 
amA@s kal py overdiCovros 3 1b. 17 maca 
ddots dyad kal mav Sdpnua rédecov 
avobey éeorw, kataBaivov ard Tod marpos 
tov porwr. With the form of this 
Divine offer cf. ¢. vii. 16 f. odS€é Suby- 
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(wis myyas vddrwy, where see notes. 
There, however, the perfect state is 
anticipated ; here, and in xxii. 17, it 
is to the Church and the world in 
their present condition that the water 
of life is promised, as r@ dupGrru, 6 
dupav, clearly shew. Awpear, ‘gratui- 
tously,’ as in Mt. x. 8 6. eAaBere, Rom. 
ili, 24 Suxaovpevor 6.; for the sense 
see Isa. lv. 1 of dupavres, mopeverOe 
ep vdep...kal payere dvev dpyvplov 
kat ruphs; Jo. iv. 10 ef pdeus THY 
Swpedv Tod Oeod...0d av 7Tnoas adrov 
kat €doxey dv cor VOwp Cov; Acts viii. 
20 thv Swpeay Tov Geod evoutoas dia 
xpnpatov kracda. That God’s gifts 
are gratuitous is rightly urged as an 
argument for free Sacraments, but 
the fact has a far wider significance, 
and lies at the root of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out ‘works of law.’ In the present 
case the Gift is one which comes here 
and now from the very Source (€x tis 
mnyns; cf. vil. 17)—a point emphasized 
here but not repeated in xxii. 17, 
Cf. Bede, “de hoc fonte irrorat nune 
credentes in via quem vincentibus 
ubertim hauriendum praebet in patria, 
utrumque autem gratis”; and the 
experience of the Viennese deacon 
Sanctus in the fires of persecution, 
related in the letter of the confessors 
(Hus. H. £. v. 1. 18): mapépevev averi- 
kapmros kal avévSoTros, oTeppos pos 
THY Opodoylav, UTo Ths ovpaviov myhs 
tov datos ths Cwns Tov ¢&idyTos ek 
THs yvndvos Tod xpictod SpoaiCopevos 
kal evSuvapovpevos. 

7. 6 viKey KAnpovounoe. Tadra] 
While ‘he that is athirst’ receives the 
Gift of the Water of Life, it is ‘he 
that conquers’ alone whose heritage it 
will permanently be. ‘O vx«év carries 
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the reader back to the seven promises 
of cc. ii, iii, to which xAnpovopyncer 
ravta adds an eighth promise that 
completes and in effect embraces the 
rest. On the pre-Christian history of 
kAnpovowety see Me. x. 17, note, and 
cf. Dalman, Words of Jesus, E. Tr., 
p- 125 ff.; in the N.T. the use of this 
verb and its cognate nouns in refer- 
ence to the future of man is well 
distributed, but specially frequent 
in St Paul, with whose doctrine of 
the sonship of believers it accords ; 
cf. Rom. viii. 17 ef d€ rékva, kal 
KAnpovopot, Gal. iv. 7 ed d€ vids, Kal 
kAnpovopos dia Oeov. That in the 
solitary instance where it occurs in 
the Apoc. the word has the same 
reference is one indication among 
many of the radical agreement be- 
tween St John and St Paul. 

The heritage of the conqueror will 
embrace the contents of this vision 
(ratra)—the new creation with its 
immunities from sorrow and death, 
the indwelling of God, the conscious- 
ness of a filial relation with Him, and 
the Water that quenches the thirst 
and quickens the life of the human 
soul. The ». /. ravra, with its larger 
but vaguer outlook, offers a less 
really satisfying prospect. 

Kat éropat avT@ Oeds kal avros €orat 
pot vids] The words link themselves 
on to a catena of O.T. prophecies, 
eg. Gen. xvii. 7f, 2 Regn. vii. 14, 
Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27; the last of 
these passages is applied to Christ 
in Heb. i. 5, but may obviously include, 
in a laxer sense, His cuvkAnpovopor. 
Their sonship, even their relationship 
with God, is here regarded as be- 
longing to the future (¢roua, crac), 
when it will be manifested by the 


resurrection ; ef. Le. xx. 36 viol elow 
Geod ris dvacrdcews viol dvres ; Rom. 
Vili. 23 viobeciav dmexdeysuevor tiv 
droditpwcw tod géparos uav. St 
John is not unconscious of the present 
existence of both (1 Jo. iii. 1 roramny 
dydnny dédaxev 6 mathp iva réxva Oeod 
KAnOdpev> Kal eopev...viv tréxva Geod 
eopuev), but in this passage he has in 
view the son who is entering on his 
full inheritance, and not him to whom 
but the dppaBsv (Eph. i. 13 f.) has as 
yet been given. 

8. rots d€ Sechots Kal amicrois kth. | 
Bede: “blandis semper, ad cautelam 
insinuandam, austera permiscet”; the 
doom of the impenitent is placed in 
sharp contrast with the heritage of 
the conqueror. First among the 
condemned are the deAoi—members 
of the Church who, like soldiers turn- 
ing their backs upon the enemy, fail 
under trial; not, as A.V. and R.V., 
‘the fearful, but the cowards or 
craven in Christ’sarmy. Cf. Arethas: 
deihovs kahei Tods Exovoim dadeveia 
mpos Ta amoAavoTika TOU mapovTos 
aiévos arokAivavras. When Tertullian 
writes (de fuga 7): “in Apocalypsi 
non fugam timidis offert sed inter 
ceteros reprobos particulam in stag- 
no sulphuris et ignis,” he is led, 
partly by his Latin version, partly by 
his personal tendencies, into undue 
severity; it is not fear or even flight 
which incurs the penalty, but the 
cowardice which in the last resort 
prefers ease or earthly life to Christ ; 
ef. Me. viii. 35 ff. Such decAca betrays 
instability of purpose, lack of any 
deeper faith or loyalty ; cf. Sir. ii. 12 f,, 
and Origen on Ps. xxvi. (xxvii.) 1 f: 
mpookonre O€ ux? TuprAdrrovea kal 
mavra poBeirat, kal Thy els Bedv opodo- 
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ylav apynoerat: aro Geov b€ patio beica, 
Tp@Tov pev Tov mpomayoy avtns kal 
catnpa éort Oewpovoa, pera S€ TavTa 
TOY avtis moAepl@y KataOappei. The 
remedy for de:Aia is riotis, cf. Jo. xiv. 
I, 27 pr) tapaccécbw vay 7 Kapdia: 
TLOTEVETE eis TOV Gedy, Kal els épe 
TLOTEVETE ... uN) ~TapaccécOw vay 1 
kapdia pnde Sevdcatw. The dmoros, 
in the technical sense which appears 
in the Pauline Epistles, is the non- 
Christian, the pagan (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 
yall, ANIt Moi, wah, Batic. @ (Clore, Val 
14f.); but here, following immediately 
after deos, it is probably not to be 
limited in this way, or referred to-the 
heathen as such, but means simply 
‘faithless,’ ‘unbelieving’ (Mc. ix. 19, Le. 
Rab ALO, UG) 3ee yp MATL SO Ge, 1 Nhat 
y. 8), and applies to the Christian who 
by act or word denies his faith, as 
well as to the pagan who insults and 
blasphemes it. The other characters 
described, though they might be found 
on the fringe of the Christian brother- 
hood (cf. ii. 15, 20), are such as 
heathenism produced on a large 
scale; see ix. 21 where the heathen 
are clearly in view, and the list of 
sins is nearly the same. *EBdeAvypévor, 
not simply BdeAvcroi, as in Tit. i. 16, 
but persons whose very natures have 
been saturated with the abominations 
which they practised in their lifetime; 
the context suggests that in this case 
the BdeAvypara are not merely idola- 
trous acts (cf. xvii. 4), but the monstrous 
and unnatural vices of heathendom. 
Kat ovedor kal mopvous KTd. Povoe 
are included among prevalent sins in 
Me. vii. 21, Rom. i. 29, Apoe. ix. 21 (ef. 
Jac. iv. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 15), but perhaps 
the reference is here chiefly to the 
violent deaths of Christians whether 


incurred at the hands of the mob or by 
order of the courts. Tdpye. abounded 
in Greek cities—at Corinth, St Paul 
admits it was impossible to avoid 
meeting them in society (1 Cor. v. 10 
émel aetdere Gpa ek ToU Koopou e&ed- 
6civ)—and they fitly follow qoveis (cf. 
1 Tim. i. 9 f. dvdpodovers, mopvors) ac- 
cording to the M.T. order of the 
Decalogue. On qappaxoi see ix. 21, 
xviii. 23, notes; in Gal. v. 20 dappakia 
follows efSwAoAarpia, whilst here dap- 
praxos precedes efSwAoXarpns ; for the 
connexion of sorcery and magic with 
idolatry in Asian cities see xiii. 13 ff, 
notes, and the Introduction, p. xci. f. 
The list ends with kat maow rois ev- 
déow, ‘all the false” ie, as is ex- 
plained below in xxii. 15, iaow rois 
pirovow kal movotow Wedvdos. All the 
insincerities of heathendom are here 
—the conscious frauds practised by 
the pagan priesthood and the dealers 
in ‘magic,’ and the support rendered 
to them by those who ‘loved to have 
it so’; the tricks of trade and deccits 
of domestic life. But the insinceritics 
of Christians are not of course to be 
excluded; the baptized liar is the 
worst of his kind, since he lies to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3 f.). Tertullian, 
indeed, seems to limit the reference 
of the whole passage to Christians: 
de pud. 19 “non enim de ethnicis 
videbitur sapere, cum de fidelibus 
pronuntiarit Qui vicerint, etc.”; but 
the inference is too sweeping. A 
better exposition will be found in 
Hipp. de Antichr. 38 (ed. Lagarde, 
1 IO) 

None such have any part in the in- 
heritance of the Saints (Eph. vy. 5); 
their names are not in the roll-call of 
the living in the New Jerusalem. 
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The alternative is a part in the Second 
Death, the Lake of Fire. Exclusion 
from eternal life burns and consumes 
like a perpetual fire; whether the 
function of the fire is to destroy or to 
punish or to purify is not within the 
scope of the revelation entrusted to 
the Seer; cf. xix. 20, xx. Io, 14 fi, 
notes. Compare the dogmatic tone of 
the Slavonic Enoch (ed. Charles, p. 10): 
“this place, Enoch, is prepared for 
those who do not honour God; who 
commit evil deeds on earth...witch- 
craft, enchantments, devilish magic, 
and who boast of their evil deeds...for 
all these this place is prepared for an 
eternal inheritance.” 
XXI. 9—XXII. 5. 
THE New JERUSALEM. 
Q. Kat frAOev eis ex Trav émrd KTn.] 
The announcement of v. 2 (kal ryy 
Tow THY aylav lepovoadnp Kawvyy eidov 
xTA.) is here resumed and worked out 
in detail. The Seer tells us that this 
nearer view of the City was obtained 


Tux VISION oF 


through the ministry of one of the - 


Angels of the Seven Bowls. Compare 
C. XVii. I kal JAOev cis ex ray énta 
dyyéhov Tav éxovTwv Tas émta diadas, 
kal eAdAnoev per euov éywv Acipo, 
beiE@ vor TO Kpiua THs mopyns, Where 
the same formula is used to introduce 
the vision of the Harlot City; its 
repetition here serves to place the 
vupdn in marked contrast with the 
mopyvyn — Jerusalem the Holy with 
Babylon the Great. For raév éyovray 
ras énta diadas, cf. xv. 1, note. Tay 
yepovrwy is unexpected ; possibly it is 


a slip on the part of an early scribe or 
perhaps of the writer himself for ras 
yenovoas (xy. 7), or it may be meant 
to suggest that these angels were still 
full of the great task they had accom- 
plished, and that St John’s guide 
came fresh from the scene of the 
Last Plagues to this widely different 
office. Both participles are timeless ; 
the Seven Angels have emptied their 
bowls, and doubtless have ceased to 
carry them, but they are still known 
as of €yovres Tas piddas Tas yeuwovoas 
(or of yépovres) rév éxtamAnyov. That 
one of these Angels of wrath should 
be deputed to shew the Seer the Holy 
City is a Divine paradox which has 
not escaped the ancient commenta- 
tors; cf, Andreas: 6 yap rére Thy mAnyny 
Tots a€lous érdyav, voy THY paKkapLornta 
Ths exkAnolas TO ayi@ vmodelkvuct ; 
Bede: ‘“praedicatores iidem qui 
plagam septimariam (id est, univer- 
salem) irrogant impiis, ecclesiae quo- 
que futura gaudia pandunt.” 

Thy vipgny thy yuvaika Tod apviov 
takes up a thread dropt at ¢. xix. 7 
AArOev 6 yapos Tov apviov, Kal n yuvr) 
avrov nroiwacey éavrnv. The espoused 
wife (Mt. i. 18, 20) is now the Bride 
(xxi. 2) of the Lamb; the nuptials 
have begun; indeed, as Andreas 
remarks: Gre os auvos eopayiacdn 6 
Xptotos, ToTe avTiy TO olkei@ aipare 
évuppevoato...7 ekxVoeL TOU €k Tis 
mevpas aiparos 7 éxkAnola ovotaca 
To TuOévTe Ou npwas nppoora. The 
metaphor belongs to the first days of 
the Gospel, and had been employed 
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by St Paul in a passage which has 
some affinity with the present; see 
the note on c. xix. 7. 

IO. Kal amynveyxey pe ev mvevpate 
él dpos xrA.] Compare xvii. 3 ar7- 
veyxev pe els Epnuov ev mvevpatit. The 
Harlot City is seen in a wilderness, 
the Bride City from a mountain. The 
mountain is not Mount Zion (xiv. 1), 
for the New Jerusalem is not founded 
upon it, but is seen from it; the 
indefinite dpos péya cal tndcv points 
to no particular height, but rather 
symbolizes the elevation of spirit 
(Apringius: “in fidei altitudine ele- 
yatur”) necessary for one who would 
see the heayenly vision. Cf. Ez. xl. 
2 Hyayev pe év dpacet Geod...xai €Onxév 
pe é Gpos wndov chodpa; Mt. iv. 8 
mapakau Saver avtov 6 d:a8odos els dpos 
tWndov iav. The Seer is carried 
thither ‘in spirit’ (cf. i 10, iv. 2); 
the Angel’s depo is a sursum cor to 
which his spirit under the influence 
of the ‘Spirit of revelation’ (Eph. i. 17) 
at once responds. 

kal eOerSév por THY woAW THY ayiay 
*Iepovoadnp xtd.] For trav modu kth. 
see v. 2, note. Kay7jy is not repeated 
here, for the City is not now regarded 
in its relation to the rest of the New 
Creation, but in its specific character, 
which is Holiness. 

Il. €xovcay tyv bd€av tod beoi| 
The Church possesses the Divine 
Presence, which, with its illuminating 


and elevating powers, she brings with 
her from her place of origin, and she 
is transfigured by it; cf. v. 23, xxii. 5. 
Cf. Isa. lx. 1 9 d0€a Kupiov émi cé 
dvaréradxev. The description belongs 
even to the present condition of the 
Christian Society: 2 Cor. iii. 18 jyeis 
8€ mavres dvakexaduppevo Tpoocare THY 
60€ay Kupiov xatontpifopevor (R. V. 
‘reflecting as in a mirror’)...uerayop- 
hovpeba amd dogns eis dd€av. 

6 dwotip avrips Gpotos ALO Tipwrar@ 
xth.| Her luminary resembled a rare 
crystalloid gem, every facet of which 
is radiant with a Divine light. For 
deornp, as distinguished from dds, 
see Gen. i. 3, 14 xal elrev 6 Oeds Tevn- 
O@nre das...cai etrev 6 Geds TevnOn- 
tecav dwornpes, and cf. Sir. xliii. 
7 pwornp peovpevos emt ouvtedeias. 
A gwormp is “something in which 
light is concentrated and thence 
radiates” (Benson)—luminare rather 
than Jumen (Prim. Vg.), «4aaa3 
(Syr.) rather than —<Amas (Syr. 8”: ; 
see Dr Gwynn’s notes here and on 
iy. 5). Our Lord is represented as 
having spoken indiscriminately of 
Himself and His disciples as 76 das 
tov xogpouv (Mt. vy. 14, Jo. viii 12), 
but in the underlying Aramaic there 
may well have been a distinction such 
as that between 7}x and IND; the 
saints are properly qworipes (Dan. 
xii. 3, LXX. davotcw bs hworipes Tod 
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ovpavor, Phil. ii. 16 daiverbe ws hac- 
Thpes ev kdopm), and not rd das ro 
GrnOwor (Jo. i. 8 f.). The distinction 
is ignored here by patristic com- 
mentators (e.g. Andreas: doorip rijs 
exkAnolas 6 xptotos), and by some 
moderns, who point to v. 23 6 Avyvos 
auvrns TO dpviov. But it is unnecessary 
to depart from the strict sense of 
goornp. The light which illuminates 
the Church is Divine; itis the dotic- 
pos...tHs Soéns Tov Oeov ev mpocdr@ 
Xpiorov (2 Cor. iv. 6); but it shines 
in the hearts and lives of men. The 
‘luminary’ of the Holy City is her 
witness to Christ: her teaching, her 
sacraments, her whole corporate life 
—the light of tens of thousands of 
saintly lives. 

On ios tacms see iv. 3, note. 
KpvoradXifovre (am. ey.) modifies 
h. idomdr, ‘having the effect of rock 
crystal,’ ‘crystal - clear’ (Benson) ; 
cf. xxil. I Aapmpov ws Kpvaraddov. 
Wetstein quotes Psellus: 7 taoms 
pioe Kpvotaddoedns. King (Hist. 
of Precious Stones, p. 281) proposes 
to identify the taoms with the true 
emerald, green in colour, but lustrous 
as crystal. There seem to have been 
two kinds known to the ancients: cf. 
Dioscor. y. 160 AiOos taoms 6 pév Tis 
éott cpapaydiCav, 6 dé Kpvoraddwdrs. 
St John combines their qualities. 

12. éyovoa Teiyos péya kal vWndrov] 
"Exovea carries on the description of 
the City, which was broken by the 
parenthetic clause 6 gwornp avrijs... 
kpvotadAiforvre; in his eagerness to 
note each detail of the transient 
picture the Seer forgets that he had 
written @yovoay in v. 11. The wall is, 
perhaps, a conventional feature, neces- 


sary to the description of an ancient 
city ; the earlier commentators, how- 
ever, regard it as a symbol, but 
interpret variously; e.g. Primasius, 
“murus ecclesiae Christus”; Bede, 
“[murum], id est, inexpugnabilem 
fidei spei caritatisque firmitatem” ; 
and see note on v. 17. Cf. Zech. ii. 
5 (9) €ye Eoopar adrn, éyer Kupuos, 
Teixos mupos KukAdGev; Isa. xxvi. I 
idod modus icxupa, Kat cwrnpov Once 
TO TEelxos Kal mepiretxos. 

éxovoa wudavas d&dexa krA.] Ezeki- 
el’s city also has twelve gates (Hz. 
xlvili. 31 ff.). MvAéy may be either the 
vestibule of a great house, through 
which visitors pass from the street 
into the courtyard (cf. Gen. xliii. 18 
eAdyoay auT@ €v TO TWA Tod oikou, 
Le. xvi. 20 Ad¢apos “eBéBAnro mpos TOV 
TuUA@Va avrod, Acts xii. 13 Kpovo-avtos 
d€ avrov thy Ovpayv Tod mvAdvos); Or, 
as here, the gate-tower of a city “wall 
(GE 2 Regn. Xvil. 10 émopev6n eis 
Sdpenra, «is Tov muA@va THs TodEws, 
Acts xiv. 13 6 te iepevds rod Atos Tov 
évTos mpo Ths moAews Tavpovs kat 
oTéupata emt Tovs muA@vas é€véyKas... 
nOcdev Ovew). In both cases muddy 
is more than wvAn, viz. the whole 
structure through which admission 
is gained. 

The twelve angels posted at the 
gateways are apparently there as 
mvuAdwpot or dvAaxes—a feature sug- 
gested perhaps by Isa. lxii. 6 emt ray 
Tetyav gov, “lepovoadnp, KaTéotnoa 
gvAakas dAny tiv nuepav Kal OAny thy 
vixra. “The city which descends from 
heaven has celestial gatekeepers ; 
cf. Heb. i. 14, and Yalkut Shim. f. 7. 
1 “duas portas paradisi statuunt lx 
myriadibus angelorum munitas.” 
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kal ovopata émuyeypaypéeva a eoTw 
tov dddexa puddv| Again the writer 
is indebted to Hzekiel (xlviii. 31 ff. ai 
mvAat THS TOAews eT dVOpacw pvr@y 
tov ‘lapand xrr.); cf. syn. Sohar 115. 
27 “in atrio mundi futuri xii portae 
quarum singulis inscriptum est nomen 
quoddam e xii tribubus.” The O.T. 
prophet allocates the gates to the 
several Tribes (N., Reuben, Judah, 
Levi; E., Joseph, Benjamin, Dan; S., 
Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun; W., Gad, 
Asher, Naphtali); but the Christian 
Apocalyptist does not follow him in 
this: the enumeration in c. vii. suffices. 
The Seer’s object in referring to the 
Tribes is simply to assert the con- 
tinuity of the Christian Church with 
the Church of the O.T. The new 
Society inherits all that was per- 
manent in the number and order of 
the Tribes, without their limitations ; 
it is constituted ek maons dvdjs kcal 
yrodaons (¥. 9, Vil. 9), and the gate- 
ways standing open on all sides 
represent its catholicity (cf. Le. xiii. 
29). 

13. amo dvarodjs muddves Tpeis 
xtr.]| In Num. ii. 3 ff. the Tribes are 
marshalled in a square the sides of 
which look ESWN; the gates of 
Ezekiel’s city which bear their names 
follow the order NESW. St John’s 
order, ENSW, not only differs from 


both, but suggests that the Seer after 
surveying the east and north walls 
returns to his starting place in order 
to examine those on the south and 
west. It is difficult to understand 
the purpose of this. change, yet it 
seems to be deliberate; see v. 19, 
note. 

Amo dvatoAfs, amo Poppa xrX., 
‘starting from the east,’ ‘from the 
north, etc.; in Ezekiel the Lxx. 
satisfactorily renders 11? NNBON 
etc. by ra mpods avarodas krX. Archbp 
Benson renders dé similarly here, 
‘facing sunrise,’ ‘facing north’ ete., 
without explanation. 

14. kal rd Teixos Tis modews exov 
Gepedious OSddexa] As there are 
twelve gate-towers, so there are also 
twelve foundation stones. The wall 
is broken into twelve sections by the 
twelve gates, and each section is seen 
to rest on a single @eueAvos—a, vast 
oblong block of worked and bevelled 
stone, such as the stones which may 
still be seen in the lower ranges of the 
Herodian masonry at Jerusalem. For 
Oepédtos see 2 Hsdr. vy. 16 @daxev 
Oepedious Tod olkov Tov Beod Tov eis 
‘Jepovoadn; I Cor. iii. 10 ws copids 
adpxtréxtov Oewédov €Onka, Heb. xi. 10 
e&ed€éxero yap THY Tous Oepehious €xovcav 
modw. It is properly an adjective 
(sc. AiGos), and in the plural may be 
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either masc. or neuter; ra Oeuédca is 
frequent in the Lxx., and occurs in 
Acts xvi. 26. 

To retxos...€xwv is placed by Archbp 
Benson in his very short list of “ap- 
parently real slips.” He adds also 
xiv. 19, which is a fairly certain read- 
ing, and on which see note ad /. "Eyer 
may be due to an itacism in an early 
copy, but in view of the many ano- 
malies of the book it is rather to be 
regarded as due to the autograph. 

kal ém avtav dwdexa ovopata Tey 
dadexa drooroAwy ktA.| Another series 
of inscribed names; if the gateways 
bear the names of the Twelve Tribes, 
the foundation stones are distinguished 
by those of the Twelve Apostles. On 
the juxtaposition of these two dode- 
cads see Mt. xix. 28 kxaOjoecbe Kal 
vpeis emt dadexa Opovous Kpivovres Tas 
6adexa gvdAds Tov “Iopayd; in the 
Apocalypse it has been suggested 
already by the vision of the 24 Elders 
(c. iv. 4, note). In Eph. ii. 20 the 
Apostles and Prophets themselves 
are & Gepeduos (€rroccodopnGervtes emt TO 
Oepedio TY drocTOhwv Kai mpopyTay, 
évtos dkpoywyiaiov§ atTrov Xpiorov 
"Incov)—a train of thought which 
goes back to our Lord’s promise to 
Peter (Mt. xvi. 18): and, beyond it, to 
Ps. exviii. 22, Isa. xxviii. 16; cf. Acts 
iv. 11, and 1 Pet. ii. 6, with Dr Hort’s 
note on the latter verse.” The Apoca- 
lyptist, as his wont is, seizes a current 
idea and adapts it to his own pur- 
pose. The AiOos dxpoywraios does not 
come into sight here; the Prophets 
are not joined with the Apostles, as 
by St Paul; the foundation stones are 
those not of the Holy City, but of the 
exterior wall, and they are not the 
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Apostles, but only bear their names. 
As the wall gives form and compact- 
ness to the City, so the Apostolic 
Church is conditioned, through the 
ages, by the preaching and work of 
the Apostolate. 

The Twelve Apostles are not in- 
dividually named; it is the college 
of the Apostles as a whole to which 
reference is made; cf. Mt. xix. 28, 
Acts vi. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 7. When Renan 
observes (?’Antechrist, p. 479), “ Paul 
...n’a pas de place parmi Jes douze 
apétres de lAgneau, seule base de 
VEglise de Dieu,” he overlooks this 
fact. There is nothing to shew how 
the number is made up, and it must 
not be assumed that St Paul is ex- 
cluded. On the other hand it is 
certainly probable that St John refers 
here to the original Apostolate, and 
does not stop to consider the question 
raised by the lapse of Judas. 

I5. kal 6 Aadov per euod elyev 
pérpov kadapov xp. kTA.}] The measur- 
ing of the City is here, as in ¢. xi. 1, 
suggested by Ez. xl 3 ff. In xi. 1 the 
earthly city is measured by the Seer 
himself; to measure the City which 
is from heaven requires the capacities 
of an Angel, and it is done by the 
Angel who had been talking with the 
Seer about the City (6 addy per’ 
épov, Cf. v. 9 eXaAnoev per euov), The 
kd\apos Which the Angel carries is 
not, as in the Seer’s case, a natural 
reed, cut perhaps in the Jordan 
valley (Mt. xi. 7), or in the valley of 
the Upper Nile (Job x1. 16), but a rod 
of gold such as befitted an instrument 
used in the service of God; cf. i. 12, y. 
Sills IX e Ses 17 < 

The Angel is commissioned to take 
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the measure of the City, its gate- 
towers and its walls. The measure- 
ments of the City are given in ». 16, 
and those of the wall in v. 17 ; the gate- 
towers are merely described (e. 21). 

16. kal 9 modts TeTpaywvos Ketrat 
xrd.] That the external walls form a 
square whose sides face the four winds 
appears from o. 12f. It is now seen 
that the City itself is not only an 
equilateral quadrangle, but a perfect 
cube (cf. v. 17), length, breadth, and 
height being equal. 

The tetragon occurs more than once 
in the legislation of Exodus. Both 
the altar of burnt offering and the altar 
of incense were of this form (Ex. xxvii. 
I, xxx. 2), and so was the High Priest’s 
breastplate (2b. xxviii. 16, xxxvi. 16 
=xxxix. 9); the feature reappears 
in Hzekiel’s new city and temple 
(Kz. xli. 21, xliii. 16, xlv. 1, xlviii. 20). 
In Solomon’s Temple the Holy of 
Holies was a perfect cube, 20 cubits 
each way, cf. 3 Regn. vi. 19 (20) etkocx 
TXELS pKOS, Kal €iKooL THXELS TAATOS, 
Kal elkoot TXELs TO Viyos avtod-—words 
which may have suggested St John’s 
TO pijkos kal TO mAdros kal TO dros 
avtns ica éotiv; the New Jerusalem 
answers as a whole to the ayia ayiov 
of the old city and therefore assumes 
its shape. In ancient cities the four- 
square form was not unusual. Arch- 
bishop Benson, fresh from his tour 
in North Africa, thought of Cirta, 
the modern Constantine, “earth’s most 
perfect city-throne” (Cyprian, pp. 368, 
583) “située sur un cube rocheux” 
(Tissot, cited in Apocalypse, p. 106). 
Of Babylon Herodotus writes (i. 178): 
kéeTar ev TEdLM peyade, péyabos éovca 
€KQOTOV €LKOGL Kal 


3 ‘ 
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otadioy, €ovons TeTpaywvov, and a 
similar account is given of Nineveh 
by Diodorus Siculus (i. 3). As is well 
known, the rectangular tetragon was 
to Greek thinkers a symbol of perfec- 
tion; see Simonides ap. Plat. Protag. 
339 B Gvdp’ ayabov pev addabéws yevéc- 
Oat xarerdy, xepai Te Kat Todt Kal vow 
TeTpaywvoy, avev \royou TeTuypévoy, and 
cf. Arist. eth. Nic. i. 11, rhet. iii. 11; 
similarly Hermas vis. 3, 5 of pev ody 
ALGot of TeTpaywvor...ovToi eicw oi 
amoatoAot Kat ddac- 
Kado Kal Sidkovor of tropevOévtes Kara 
Tv geuvotntra Tov Geov. To this the 
cube adds the suggestion of solidity, 
stability, and permanence: cf. Andreas: 
édpacdrynra bé Snody Aéyerat [6 xvBos]; 
Primasius sees in the cube-like form of 
the Holy City the “soliditas veritatis 
invictae.” The early commentators 
allegorize freely: e.g. the anonymous 
writer de monte Sion et Sina, to: 
“dicit Hierusalem Novam civitatem 
quadratam per quattuor evangelia” ; 
Victorinus: “civitatem... quadratam 
sanctorum adunatam turbam ostendit, 
in quibus nullo modo fides fluctuare 
potuit”; while Bede thinks of the 
three dimensions as representing the 
“Jongitudo fidei,” the “latitudo cari- 
tatis,” and the “altitudo spei.” All 
such speculations must be taken for 
what they are worth. With regard to 
the dimensions of the cube, though it 
is natural to see in them a forecast of 
the extension, the comprehensiveness, 
and the elevation of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, neither this nor any other 
particular interpretation can safely 
be pressed ; ef. Eph. iii. 18 ro mAdros 
kal pijkos Kat dios cat Bados, with 
Dean Robinson’s note ad 1. 
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kal éeuéerpnoevy thy modw...€ml ora- 
diov 6. x. xrd.] Each side of the 
cube measured 12,000 stades, which, 
counting a stade as 606? feet, gives 
the stupendous sum of nearly 1500 
English miles. Such dimensions defy 
imagination, and are permissible only 
in the language of symbolism. Renan 
(Antechrist, p. 473) with truth calls 
the Apocalypse “le parfait antipode 
du chef-d’ceuvre grec,” but when he 
proceeds, “sa Jérusalem céleste est 
gauche, puérile, impossible,” he judges 
the book by Greek standards, rather 
than by those of Semitic thought. It 
must indeed be confessed that these 
measurements exceed the wildest 
fancies of Jewish writers; cf. eg. 
Orac. Sibyll. vy. 251 dyps dé Kal “lomns 
reixyos péya KukAdoavres | Udo’ dei- 
povra eoaxpis vepéwy epeBevvav. The 
Rabbinical writers are content to 
say that Jerusalem will reach to the 
gates of Damascus, will cover as much 
ground as the whole land of Israel, 
and rise to the height of twelve miles 
(Shir. R. 7. 5, Yalkut Shim. f. 57. 
2, Baba bathra f. 75. 2, quoted by 
Wetstein). But their city was but a 
glorified Jerusalem ; a vastly greater 
City, expressed in the terms of sym- 
bolism, needed greater dimensions in 
proportion to its magnificence. 

Eri oradioy, ‘at so many stades’ ; 
the variant é. arad/ovs offers the more 
usual construction (cf. e.g. Dan. ili. 47 
emi mnxEUs). 

17. kal €uérpnoev TO Teixos avTns 
xtx.| The wall is found to measure 
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144 cubits, again a multiple of 12 
(cf. vii. 4, xiv. 1; and Introduction, 
p. exxxiv.), but falling far below the 
dimensions of the City. It is not clear 
whether the writer means to give the 
breadth‘or the height of the wall; its 
length, of course, is determined by the 
cube which it surrounds. Babylon, 
with a circuit of 480 stades, was en- 
circled by a wall 50 ‘royal’ cubits 
broad and 200 high (Herod. i. 178): 
the porch of Solomon’s Temple, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler (2 Chr. iii. 
4), was 20 cubits wide and 120 high. 
Judged by these standards, 144 cubits 
would not be an inordinate breadth 
for a wall intended to protect such a 
city as the Apocalyptist has conceived. 
But he probably intends to give its 
height—ro vos immediately precedes 
—and a wall 144 cubits = 216 feet 
high, though in itself it might fairly 
be called péya kal dyndov (v. 12), is 
insignificant when compared with a 
cube whose height is over 7,000,000 
feet. But this great disproportion 
may be the very point to which the 
writer desires to call attention. The 
walls of the City are not for defence 
—for there is no enemy at large any 
more (Isa. liv. 14)—but serve for 
delimitation, marking the external 
form of the civitas Dei. And the 
order and organization of the Church, 
necessary as they are, fall infinitely 
below the elevation of its spiritual 
life. 

perpoy avOporov 6 €aTw ayyédou| 
“Man’s measure which is angel’s 
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measure” (Benson). The measure- 
ments taken by angelic hands are 
such as are in common use among 
men; no fantastic standards are to 
be employed by the reader. There 
is perhaps the further thought that 
men and angels are avvdovdor (xix. 10, 
xxii. 9), and men shall one day be 
iodyyedor; there is no reason therefore 
why angelic mensuration should differ 
from human. Compare the warning 
in ¢. xiii, 18 dpipos yap avOpemov 
éoriv, and see note there. 

18. kal 7 évddpunors Tod Telyous av- 
ths taoms| Only one other instance 
is quoted of the literary use of év- 
Sepnorts (or evddunors—on the spelling 
see WH.3, Notes p. 159, and cf. app. 
crit. above). Josephus describing the 
construction of the great mole at 
Caesarea writes (antt. xv. 9. 6): 7 
d€ evddpnors (vl. evddunors) doov jv 
€Baddero Kata THs Oadacons Stako- 
gious modas, Where the word appears 
to mean simply ‘structure.’ And so 
Arethas here C evOopnoww?’ THY oiko- 
Sopny déyer), and the Latin versions, 
which render the word aedijicatio ; 
the Syriac versions give ~caman 
(Syr.8™) or <hasmomaa (Syr.). But 
the verb évdopuetv is properly ‘to build 
into’ (cf. Jos. antt. xv. I1. 5 tolyou 
klovas €xovros evdedopunpevovs), and such 
a sense suits the present passage; 7 
évOadunows kTA. is apparently the equi- 
valent of éevedounOn TO reixer taomis, 
ie. the wall had taoms built into it, 
it was cased with the precious stone, 
so that it sparkled with its crystalline 
radiance. Wan Herwerden cites eév- 


dépnors (sic) from a late inscription 
at Smyrna (Dittenberger, S/G.°, 583, 
30), where it seems to mean the 
materials of which a wall was built. 
On iaoms see iv. 3, xxi. 11, notes. 

kal 7 modus xpuctov KaOapov Gpo.oy 
var@ xabapo] In contrast with the 
(?emerald) lustre of the outer wall, 
the City itself shews like a mass of 
gold—no gilded toy, but ‘pure gold, 
like pure glass,’ ie. so pure that it 
seemed to be transparent like the best 
glass (see iv. 6, note). The same is 
said in 2. 21 of the street of the City ; 
here it is the buildings or their towers 
and roofs, seen high above the walls, 
that are described. The writer pos- 
sibly remembers the burnished gold of 
the Herodian Temple, as he had seen 
it at sunrise from the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem: cf. Jos. B. J. v. 5. 6: 
ovdev ovr eis Wuyns ovr cis oupatwr 
exmdnéwv amedeurev> mrakt yap xpvaod 
otiBapats kexaduppevos mavrobev uo Tas 
mperas avarodas TupwdeataTyy amemad- 
ev avyny...rots ye py adixvoupéevors 
E€vots moppwdev Sporos Sper yLovos mANpEL 
kareatvero: kal yap Kaa ju1) KexpvT@To 
AevKoraros Hv. The symbolism of the 
double xa@apos has been well caught 
by Bede: “nihil simulatum est et non 
perspicuum in sanctis ecclesiae ”—a 
remark conspicuously exemplified in 
the commentator’s own life. 

19. of Oepedwoe Tov Telyous T. 7. TavTY 
ALO@ Tilo kexoopnpévor | The eye of 
the Seer returns to the foundation 
stones of the outer wall (v. 14), and 
he observes that they are decked 
(kexoopnuevor, Cf. v. 2) with precious 
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stones of every shade of colour, or 
rather that each stone is itself one 
vast gem. The idea comes originally 
from Isa. liv. 11 dot éyd éromato oor 
GvOpaxa tov iBov cov Kai Ta Oepédta 
gov oamrdetpov; cf. Tobit xiii. 16 dre 
otxodounOnoera. “lepoveadnp carpeipo 
kal opapaydo, kal Nim evrin@ ra Teixn 
gov,...kat at mAaretar “I. BnpvAd@ kal 
GvOpax. Kat idm ex Touvdeip (corr. e& 
-Adeip) WnporoynOyjoovra ; for Rabbi- 
nical illustrations see Schoettgen ad J. 
But with the general conception of 
a jewelled city St John combines his 
recollections of the names and order 
of the stones set in another sacred 
tetpayewvor, the High Priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 17 ff, xxxvi. 17 ff 
HCD XXxXixe TOM.) ) sci HZex xvii: 
13, where the same list is partly used 
in a description of the dress of the 
King of Tyre. The twelve stones of 
the breastplate are disposed in four 
rows as follows: i. odpdiov (DIN), 
toratiov (MIDB), cudpaydos (NP); 
li. avOpaké (13), adrpetpos (WED), 
taoms (D>) ; ili. Aeydprov (DY ?), 
ayatns (12), dpébvoros (ANDEAN) ¢ iv. 
xpva0Abos (YIN), BnpvAdtov (Boe) 
ovdxvov (BW), Comparing these with 
the foundation stones in the Apoca- 
lypse, it will be seen that, while eight 
of the names are common to both 
lists, the Apocalyptist omits dvépaé, 
Acyvpiov, axarns, and ovdxeoy, substi- 
tuting yakndav, yxpvoompacos, vakwvOos 
and capdovvé—words unknown to the 
Lxx. as the names of precious stones. 
In the arrangement of the stones, 
again, he differs from his model ; his 
third and fourth rows answer roughly 
to the third and fourth in the breast- 
plate, but his first and second reverse 
the order of the first and second as 


given in Exodus (see Zinc. Bibl., 4811); 
in other words he has started as in 
v. 13 from the SE. corner of his city- 
wall, and after traversing the east and 
north sides has returned to the same 
corner to examine the south and the 
west. 

The reader will find some curious 
speculations on the relation of the 
stones of the breastplate to the signs 
of the zodiac on the one hand and 
the twelve tribes on the other in 
J. T. 8. viii. p. 213 ff. 

6 Oepedtos 6 mparos taames KrA.| See 
notes on iy. 3, xxi. 11, 18, and cf. Isa. 
liv. 12 O0now ras éemadkes cov tame. 
That the first foundation stone is of 
the sort with which the whole wall 
is cased (v. 18) shews how little our 
writer studies effect, even in this 
great picture of the New Jerusalem. 
“O Sevrepos camrgecpos: cf. Isa. liy. 11 
idod éyad érousatw cou...Ta Oewédta cov 
cardetpov, Tob. xill. 16 oixoSounOnoerac 
*Iepovoarnp carpeipo, Shem. rabba 5 
“aedificabit Hierosolyma lapide sap- 
phiri.” The cardecpos is mentioned 
several times in the O.T.; the most 
interesting examples are Ex. xxiv. 10 
elSov Tov romov ov iotnkes 6 Geds Tod 
*Iopandk: Kal Ta vo Tos médas avToU 
aoel épyov mAivOov cardeipov, and Ez. 
i. 26, ix. 2, x. 1. As the margin of 
R.V. suggests, the ancient ‘sapphire’ 
was probably lapis lazuli; see Pliny, 
H. N.xxxiii. 21, xxxvii. 39, 54, who de- 
scribes it as a sky-blue stone, flecked 
with gold; and cf. Epiphanius de 
gemmis 5 didos camdepos mophupi- 
Cov...modra be yévn rovrov vmdpxovow: 
gate yap o BacwdtKos xpucoattyns. “O 
tpiros xadknOwdy. Xadk. i8 am. dey. 
in Biblical Greek ; in Exodus dy6pa€ 
occupies the corresponding place. The 
word is supposed to denote a green 
silicate of copper found in the mines 
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near Chalcedon. In Pliny H. WN. 
xxxvii. 18 “Chalcedonii nescio an in 
totum exoleverint postquam metalla 
aeris ibi defecerunt...fuere...colore in- 
certi et virentium in caudis payonum 
columbarumque e collo plumis simi- 
liter.” The rendering of the Armenian 
version in cod. 1 (Conybeare, p. 56) is 
‘turquoise. ‘O rérapros cpapaydos. 
Of the cudpaydos (Ex. ll. cc., Ez. 1. c., 
Tob. xiii. 16, Judith x. 21, Esth. i. 6, 
Sir. xxxv. 6 (xxxii. 8)) Pliny writes 
(ALN. xxxvii. 16): “Smaragdos vero 
tanto libentius, quoniam nihil omnino 
yiridius comparatum illis viret.” Nero, 
he adds, used it for the purpose of 
a field-glass (“gladiatorum pugnas 
spectabat smaragdo”), doubtless to 
protect his eyes against the glare 
of the sun; cf. Epiph. de gemm. 3 
6 pev Nepwviavos puxpos eater TO Elder, 
opodpa xrwpifav, d:ecdys Kal dvavyns. 
In view of this evidence the cpdpaydos 
of the Apocalypse must be identified 
with the emerald, or some other green 
stone, and not with rock crystal (Ene. 
Bibl. 4804f.). Cf. c. iv. 3, note. 


20. 6 méumros capdovvé xti.| The 
capdovvé was a variety of onyx in 
which the white was broken by layers 
of red or brown. Cf. Pliny, H. WV. 
xxxvil. 23 “Sardonyches olim ut ex 
ipso nomine apparet intellegebantur 
candore in sarda, hoc est, velut carne 
ungui hominis imposita, et utroque 
translucido.” The sardonyx was much 
in request for cameos (King, £n- 
graved Gems, pp. 55, 363), and was 
highly valued; cf. Juvenal xiii. 138 
“cemmaque princeps | sardonychum, 
loculis quae custoditur eburnis.” ‘O 
extos gapdvov: see ¢. iv. 3, note. ‘O 
€Bdop0s xypvaodrOos, Pliny, A. N. 
xxxvii. 42, describes these stones as 


“aureo fulgore translucentes.” In the 
Lxx. the word represents YUM, Le. 
the stone of Tarshish (Ez. x. 9) in Ex. 
XXvili. and xxxvi. and Ez. xxviii, and 
similarly in Aquila (Ez. i. 26, x. 9, 
Dan. x. 6). The identification of the 
ancient chrysolite is uncertain ; a yel- 
low beryl and a gold-coloured jasper 
much used in Egyptian art have been 
suggested (Hnc. Bibl. 819, Hastings, 
D.B. iy. 620); Prof. Ridgeway holds 
that the chrysolite of the breastplate 
was the garnet. ‘O dydo00s BnpudXos 
(BypvAdtov Ex., Ez.; SBnpvAdos, Tob.). 
The beryl, as Pliny points out (ALN. 
XXXvii. 20), has much in common with 
the emerald, but in colour the best 
stones are blue or sea green: “ pro- 
batissimi sunt ex lis qui viriditatem 


maris puri imitantur”: similarly 
Epiphanius: yAavkifov péy éortt, 
GaraccoBadrys. ‘O évatos toma tiov: 


another greenstone—as Prof. Ridgeway 
informs me, “a moss-green yariety of 
olivine, termed peridot.” It was highly 
prized both by the Hebrews and in 
the West; cf. Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 127 
nyannoa Tas évrodas Tou UTEP TO ypva tov 
kal tomat.ov (=13 2 ro matiov, cf. Enc. 
Bibl. 4802), Job xxvilL 19 ovk 
is@Ojcetar avtH tomatiov Aicortas ; 
Hilary on Ps. l.c.: “praestat autem, 
ut ceteris metallis aurum, ita et aliis 
lapidibus topazion, est enim ipse 
rarissimus et speciosissimus omniumn” ; 
Pliny .N. xxxvii. 32 “egregia etiam- 
nune topazio gloria est suo virente 
genere.” The green of the romaiov 
was of a golden hue, according to 
Strabo xvi. 770 Aidos b€ eare Siahavys, 
xpuooedés Stakdurev déyyos, and 
Diod. Sic. viii. 39 AiOos...veX@ mapeu- 
dhepys, kal Oavpaorny eyypycov mpdc- 
ow tapexopevos. “O déxatos xpuao6- 
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mpacos. The ypvoompacos, which is 
not mentioned in the 1xx., but 
answers to the Acyvpioy of Ex., was 
akin to the beryl, but of a paler green ; 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 32 “vicinum 
genus huic est pallidius, et a qui- 
busdam proprii generis existimatur 
yocaturque chrysoprasus.” According 
to King (Precious Stones, pp. 130, 163) 
it is to be distinguished from the 
modern chrysoprase, which is apple- 
green, an agate coloured by oxide of 
nickel. ‘O évdéxaros vakivOos. On 
the word vakw6os see ix. 17, where 
vaxivOivos is associated with mvpivos 
and Ge.wdns, apparently meaning ‘of 
the colour of blue smoke.’ In Ex. 
the corresponding stone is the dark 
red ayarns (cf. Hne. Bibl. 4812), but 
in the Apocalypse at all events it is 
safer to follow the account of Pliny 
(“ violaceus,” see below), and Epi- 
phanius (vzoropdupifev); the modern 
sapphire is said to be the stone 
intended. ‘O dwd€éxaros auéOvortos: 
distinguished from the vaxwOos by 
its greater brilliancy; see Pliny AN. 
xxxvii. 41 “differentia haec, quod ille 
emicans in amethysto fulgor violaceus 
dilutus est in hyacintho”; Epiph. 
de gemm. 9 otros. kara Thy adTov Tept- 
pépecav proyiey éatt Babéws, 7 O€ avr) 
éatt NevKoTépa ek TOU pécoV, olvywmoy 
droréumovea eidos. The Libyan sort, 
Epiphanius adds, éoriv vaxivO reeape 
mapamAnovos. 

Collecting results, we observe that 
the stones are in the main of four 
colours, blue (camde:pos, vaxivOos, 
dpéOvoros), green (taomes (2), xarkn dar, 
opudpaydos, BipvdXos, Tord{iov, xpuao- 
mpacos), red (capddrvé, capd.ov), and 


yellow (xpucdAr6os). But the stones 
of the same general colour vary 
greatly both in hue and brilliancy, 
as the descriptions shew. In several 
cases different shades of the same 
colour appear to be arranged in 
groups, e.g. the two reds are placed 
together (5, 6), and the greens form 
two sequences (3, 4 and 8, 9, 10); but 
it is precarious to attach significance 
to this order, which appears to depend 
on an arbitrary modification of that 
of the stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate. If we may ask what 
purpose the Spirit of prophecy had in 
this enumeration of precious stones 
beyond the general design of connect- 
ing the New Jerusalem with the 
symbols of the Twelve Tribes, a key to 
the most probable answer is supplied 
by Clement of Alexandria, paed. ii.12, 
§ 119 ras dedexa THs ovpavorddews 
mUAas TuyLiows ametkaopévas AiOors TO 
meplomTov§ THs povns 
aivirrea Oat xdpiros exdexopueOa...cvpBo- 
AuKds Tovrous eikot@s TetxyiCerar Tov 
dyiov 7 mods oixodo- 
poupern- mpos TO avOos oty Trav Aidwy 
TO dpipnroy, TO avOos TO mvevparos, TO 
aknparoy kal ayvov THS ovolas vevonkag ty. 
He does not pursue the train of 
thought, but it is easy to do so. The 
Apostolic College itself was composed 
of men of greatly varying capacities 
and characters, and in passing under 
the hand of the great dpyiréxrwyv, Who 
made them foundation stones of the 
wall of the new City of God, no one of 
these lost his own individuality. The 
same is true of the entire building; 
every colour, every shade of colour, 
every degree of brilliancy is found 
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among the living stones which make 
up the ideal City. The modvmoikiAos 
copia tov Geov (Eph. iii. 10) reflects 
itself in the saints, but not wholly in 
any one saint. The High Priest alone 
wears all the colours on His breast; 
of the rest it is said: dvarpéwers yapio- 
parev eiolv...diaipécers Siakomar... 
dvatpécers evepynparav (cf. Bede ad U.). 

21. Kat of dedexa muddves OwdeKa 
papyapira] From the foundation 
stones the Seer’s eye turns back to 
the gateways which divide them 
(w. 12 ff.). Of these also each is a 
gem, not however a precious stone 
as in Isa. liv. 12 Onow...ras mUAas cou 
Aidous kpucradAov, but a single pearl. 
The pearl has no place in the O.T. 
lists of jewels, though a reference to 
it has been suspected in one or two 
doubtful passages (see Hc. Bibl. ad 
y.). But in N.T. times the dealer in 
‘goodly pearls’ was not unknown on 
the great roads of Galilee (Mt. xiii. 
46), and the pearl was among the 
treasured ornaments of the wealthier 
class (Mt. vii. 6, 1 Tim. ii. 9). The 
later Jews looked forward to a time 
when pearls would abound in Israel; 
Yalkut Shim. f. 54. 1 “fore ut limi- 
tes Israelis repleantur gemmis et 
margaritis, venturosque Israelitas et 
inde accepturos quantum lubuerit.” 
There is a remarkable parallel to the 
present verse in Baba bathra, f. 75. 1 
“Deus adducet gemmas et margaritas 
triginta cubitos longas totidemque 
latas easque excavabit in altitudinem 
viginti cubitorum et latitudinem de- 
cem cubitorum, collocabitque in portis 
Hierusalem.” 

Bede finds a spiritual significance 
in the gates of pearl: “sicut lua vera 


...sanctis donavit lumen esse mundi, 
sic et ipse cum sit margarita sin- 
gularis...suos nihilominus margari- 
tarum fulgori comparat.” 

ava ets €xaotos...nv e& évds papyapi- 
rov] Hach gate-tower seemed to have 
been carved out of a single monstrous 
pearl. With this use of ava cf. the 
use of «ard in Me. xiv. 19 eis kara eis, 
note, ‘Jo.’ viii. 9 efs ca@ eis, Rom. xii. 
5 ro d€ xa’ eis, and see Blass, Gr. 
p-179; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
§§ 1890, 2281. The punctuation of 
Syr.e- shews that the translator had 
before him «is ava eis in the present 
place ; see Dr Gwynn’s note ad J. 

kal 7 mAareia THs modews ypvotov 
xa@apov xtd.] See v. 18, where the 
same is said of the Holy City as a 
whole. Acavyys brings out the special 
point of xaOapos ; the gold was so pure 
that men seemed to look into and 
through its clear depths as they walked 
upon it; the word is unknown to the 
LXX. and dr. dey. in the N.T., but used 
by Philo, and by Aquila in Prov. xvi. 
5, where the Lxx. has gavepa; Aq. 
uses also duavydgew, Siavyacpa. For 
mAareta see Me. vi. 56, D, and ¢. xxii. 
1; the ideal City has no narrow popae 
(Le. xiv. 21), but only the broad 
thoroughfare of a perfect fellowshi 
—how striking a feature those wil 
understand who have threaded their 
way through the lanes of an Eastern 
town; even in Tobit’s picture of a 
restored Jerusalem these are not ab- 
sent, and he is content to present 
them in a new light: épotow maca 
ai ptpat avths “AdAndovia (Tob. xiv. 
18). 

Victorinus allegorizes: “plateae... 
ostendunt corda ab omnibus mundata 
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sordibus...perspicua luce fulgida ut 
merito in iis deambulet Dominus.” 

22. kal vadv ovk €iSov ev avtn| The 
City possesses no Sanctuary, for it is 
itself a Holy of holies, as its cubic 
form suggests (v. 16); cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16 
nueis yap vacs Oeod eopev CdrTos, 
Kaas elmev 6 Oeds Stu "Evouxnow év 
avrois. The Kternal Presence (v. 3) 
renders the new Jerusalem one vast 
vads. There is therefore no conflict 
between this verse and c. iii. 12 6 
VLKOY, Tomoew avurov oTvAov ev TO va@ 
Tov A pov, which in the light of the 
present passage is simply a promise 
of permanent citizenship in the Holy 
City. Nor do St Jolin’s words here 
condemn the present use or building 
of magnificent churches. Material 
sanctuaries, nevertheless, are a con- 
fession that the perfect has not yet 
come; the ideal Church has no need 
of them; cf. Andreas: ris yap xpela 
vaov ais Onrovd TH exovon Tov Oeov ppov- 
pov kat oKemny 3 ; 

6 yap Kuvpws...vads avrys eoriv] 
The Divine Presence in Itself consti- 
tutes a Sanctuary which supersedes 
material structures; cf. Jo. iv. 21 
Zpxerar wpa dre ove €v TH dper TOUTH 
ovre év lepogoAvpors mpookuynoeTe TO 
marpi. For [6] kvpuos 6 Oeds 0 mavro- 
xparwp see i. 8, note ; it answers to the 
MNIY PN MM of the O.T., Who is 
here significantly associated with the 
Lamb; cf. vil 9 f., Xiv. 4, XxXil. 


1f. The revelation of the O.T. finds 
its consummation in the Incarnate 
Son ; the promise of God’s Presence 
with His people is realized in the 
Person of the sacrificed and exalted 
Christ. 

23. Kal 7 modts ov xpetay exer Tov 
nAtov krA.| A second distinction of 
the Holy City. As it needs no ma- 
terial temple, since it is pervaded by 
the Presence of God, so it needs no 
created light, since the same Presence 
irradiates it unceasingly. Cf. An- 
dreas: €vOa yap 6 THs Stxacoovvns 
vontos jAwws, aiaOntav pwotnpev ov 
xpeta. Sun and moon, the luminaries 
of the first creation (Gen. i. 14), have 
no place in the second; cf. Isa. Ix. 
19f. ove €orat cor Ere 0 HALOS eis Has 
neépas, ovde avaToAr GeAnUNs Pwttet ToL 
Tv wKTa, GAN e€otat cor Kupwos das 
aidvov. The thought recurs in c¢. xxii. 
5 ovK €xovow ypelay pwros Avyvov kal 
gers nAiov. No words could more 
clearly demonstrate the purely spiri- 
tual character of St John’s conception 
of the New Jerusalem. 

For a Rabbinical parallel see Yalkut 
Ruben, f. 7. 3 “neque in mundo futuro 
necesse habebunt lumen solis interdiu 
et lumen lunae noctu.” 

7 yap Od€a rot Geod xrd.] The 
Divine Glory, the revelation of the 
fulness of the Divine attributes, is the 
Sun of the ideal order—‘‘lumen (as 
Victorinus eloquently writes) cuius 
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splendorem nullus potuerit sensus 
cogitare nec lingua proloqui” ; cf. Ps. 
XXXY. (XXXVi.) 10 €v T@ geri gov 
ovroueba pas. We expect the writer 
to proceed, kai 7 oeAnyn avris To 
apviov, but for 1 oeAnvn he writes 6 
AUxvos, perhaps because he shrank 
from likening Christ to ‘the lesser light? 
(Gen. i. 16 rov dworHpa Tov éA\dooe), 
perhaps because he wished to contrast 
the one Lamp which illuminates. the 
ideal Church with the many Avxviae of 
the churches on earth (i. 12, 20). 

24. Kal mwepimatnoovow ta On dia 
Tov pwros avrfs krd.| Based on Isa. 
Ix. 3 Kal mopevoovra: Baowdeis TH hori 
gov, kat €6vn TH Aaumporynti cov. No 
such world-wide influence was ever 
the lot of the older Jerusalem. Rome 
came nearer to the ideal in her re- 
lation to the provinces of the Empire, 
and her influence over the countries 
where she exercised the rights of 
suzerain. But the light of Rome was 
in the end to go out in darkness, as 
the Seer foresaw (xviii. 23). The 
Church alone possesses an unfailing 
source of illumination, which radiates 
far beyond her borders. Nations not 
yet Christian, or Christian chiefly in 
name, reap the benefit of Christian 
opinion and Christian standards of 
life. Whatever there is in modern 
life which promises amelioration of 
social evils is probably to be ascribed 
to the influence, direct or indirect, of 
a dominant Christianity, even where 
that influence is most stoutly denied. 
On the other hand Christianity derives 
certain advantages from contact with 


the world. From the fourth century 
the Church has received the tribute 
of recognition from the State; the 
kings of the earth—not as some of 
the Latin commentators suggest, the 
“reges spirituales” of her own body, 
but secular princes—have heaped 
honours upon her. So far history has 
verified the Seer’s forecast, and the 
fulfilment continues to this day. How 
it will accomplish itself when the 
ideals of the Church have been rea- 
lized must be left to the future to 
disclose. The words may have refer- 
ence only to the present order, or they 
may indicate some gracious purpose of 
God towards humanity which has not 
yet been revealed: cf. c. xxii. 2 ra 
gvdda rod Evdov cis Oepameiay trav 
é6vev, and the note there. 

25. Kal of muA@ves avris ov pr) KAEL- 
cbdow nuépas xtr.| The Seer still 
follows, and while he follows expands 
Isaiah (1x. 11 Kal dvoryOnoovrat ai mudat 
gov O.a tavros, népas Kal vuKTOS Ov KAEL- 
oOnoovra). In the ideal City night is 
unknown, because the sun of the Divine 
Presence never sets; cf. Isa. lx. 20 od 
yap dvoerat 6 Wdtbs oo...€ora yap 
Kupws cov das aidmor. In the history 
of nations, as in nature, darkness ‘suc- 
ceeds to light, civilization is followed 
by outbursts of barbarism. In the 
ideal Church no such relapses are 
possible ; the future holds no Dark 
Ages for the City of God. In ce. vii. 15 
npépas kal vuxros Savours of the present 
condition of the Church, and the vision 
there is expressed in the terms of the 
present. 
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The gates of the New Jerusalem 
stand open through the Eternal Day 
to allow of the freest ingress and 
egress, cf. Jo. x. 9 Ov éeuod éeav tus 
eicéAOp...cioehevoerat Kat e&eAevoeTat ; 
the cry émap@nre, mvAa aidvo (Ps. 
XXill. (xxiv.) 7, 9) is heard no more at 
the approach of the King, nor is there 
any hasty closing of the portals as an 
enemy is seen to be near. “ExAeio6n 
7 @vpa (Mt. xxv. 10) has reference to 
other circumstances, which can never 
occur in the ideal City. 

26. Kal olcovow thy Sdofav cal ryv 
Tiny Tav eOvav eis avrnv] A further 
presentation of the thought expressed 
in v. 24; cf. Isa. Ix. 5 peraBarei eis oe 
mAoutos Oadacons kal eOvav kal aay. 
As Rome in her time attracted the 
merchandise of the world (xviii. 11 ff.), 
so in days to come all that is best in 
human life will flow into the City of 
God. The Seer foresees the conse- 
cration to the service of Christ, in the 
coming centuries, of art, literature, 
and science, of national character and 
power, of social and civic life. 

27. Kat ov pn etoéAOn cis adrny wav 
xowov xtA.] In the ideal condition of 
the Church the influx of the nations 
with their several offerings will not 
bring with it the elements of evil 
which hitherto have been associated 
with wholesale conversions. The open 
gates of the City of Light exclude the 
works of darkness; ris yap (Andreas 
appositely asks) xowwvia dori mpds 
oxétos; Of. Isa. xxxv. 8 ov pn mapedO7 
éxet dkaapros ; 20. lii. 1 odxére mpoote- 


Onoerae SueAOeiv dia Gov amepitpnros 
kal axa@apros ; Ez. xliy.9. The reali- 
zation of this vision of purity belongs 
to the future, but not exclusively so ; 
the remark of Primasius: “futuri tem- 
poris circumscribit ecclesiam quando 
non sicut nune permixtos cum bonis 
cohabitantes patitur malos” must be 
taken with Bede’s reservation: “sed 
et nunc omnis immundus et mendax 
non est in ecclesia.” On kody see 
Me. vii. 2, note, and cf. Acts x. 
14 may xowdv xat axadaprov. Here 
as in Me. vii. 20, 23 the word has 
passed into an ethical meaning; the 
verdict by which Christ ‘cleansed all 
meats’ (7b, 19) leaves moral pollution 
the only true cower. ‘O motav BdeAvypa 
kat Wevdos. Babylon the Great was 
full of BdeAvypara (xvii. 4); the New 
Jerusalem has no place for the ¢8de- 
Avypévos (xxi. 8). Falsehood, the anti- 
thesis of 7 dAnGeca, is no less absolutely 
excluded. The Apocalyptist, who had 
experience of pagan life at Ephesus, 
loses no opportunity of condemning 
its insincerity; cf. xiv. 5, xxi. 8, xxii. 
15. But as the last passage shews, 
his exclusion of the insincere from the 
City of God must be limited to those 
who are consciously and contentedly 
insincere; 6 morov wy. is to be inter- 
preted as 6 ditay kai roay. 

ei pi) of yeypappeévor kth.] ‘but only 
those whose names are inscribed eic.’; 
cf. Dan. xii. 1. The exception refers 
not to 6 roy BO. kai W., but to all 
who seek to enter, as if the sentence 
had run ov py eicéAOn ovdels, ef py 
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«tA. For the ‘Book of Life’ see iii. 
5, note, xx. 15, and for the qualifying 
Tov apviov cf. xiii. 8, note. 

XXII. 1. nat evéév por morapov 
ddatos (wis xtd.] The Seer is now 
shewn by the Angel (xxi. 9) the in- 
terior of the City. The vision com- 
bines that of Ezekiel xlvii. 1—12 with 
the account of Eden in Gen. ii. 9 ff, 
adding certain new features. In Gen. 
l. c. the river issues from Eden and 
is parted into four heads; in Hzekiel 
a stream issues from its source in 
the Temple-rock, and running east- 
wards presently becomes a river. too 
deep to be forded; the river makes 
its way to the Dead Sea, which it con- 
verts into fresh water, and on its banks 
there grow fruit trees which bear 
throughout the year. In St John’s 
vision the river issues from the Throne 
of God and of the Lamb, which has 
taken the place of the Temple (cf. xxi. 
22 with xxii. 3); and it waters not the 
wilderness but the City itself (cf. Ps. 
xly. (xlvi.) 5 rod morapod ra oppnpara 
evppaivovaty thy moAw Tov Oeod), and 
the fruit trees which grow on its 
banks are identified with the Tree of 
Life which grew in the primaeval 
Paradise. 

For vdwp (wns see vii. 17, xxi. 6, 
xxii. 17, notes. The conception of a 
river of the water of life appears 
already in Joel iii. 18 rnyn e€ olkov 
Kuptov é€eAevoerat, Zech. xiv. 8 kal év 
TH Tuepa ekelvn e€ehevoerar Bdwp (dv 
€& Tepovoadnp, and Hz. xlvii. 9 kai 
éorat maca Voxn Tay (oov TOV €k- 
(eovrar, emt mavra ef’ a av énérOn 
exet 6 mrotapos, Cnoetac; cf. Sanhedr. 
f. too. 1 “Deus producturus est 
fluvium ex sancto sanctorum iuxta 
quem omnia genera fructuum delica- 
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torum erunt.” See especially Jo. vii. 38 
6 muoTevav eis eve, KaOdS Elmer 1) ypahy, 
joTapol €k THs KoLAlas aUTOU pevoovoty 
vdaros (avros. The explanation which 
follows ib. 39 (rodro dé elmev epi 
TOU mvevparos ov éueAXov AapBdvew 
of morevcavres eis avrov) leaves no 
doubt how the metaphor was un- 
derstood by the school of St John, 
and may therefore be taken to in- 
terpret the present passage. The 
River of Life which ‘gladdens the 
City of God’ is the gift of the Spirit 
which followed the Ascension and 
which, once bestowed, remains with 
the Church for ever (Jo. xiv. 16). 
Aapmpov os kpvoradXoy (2. 1), sparkling 
like rock crystal; cf. iv. 6 @ddacca... 
opota KpvoTa\@. "Exropevopevov ék 
tov Opovov krA.: the River of the life- 
giving Spirit issues forth out of the 
Throne, or, as Andreas explains, ex rod 
Oeov kal marpos éxropevopevov, Kai dia 
Tov dpviov. The words, however, can- 
not be used with any confidence in the 
Filioque controversy, for it is the mis- 
sion of the Spirit rather than His 
eternal Procession which is in view 
here, as indeed it probably is even in 
Jo. xvi. 26. For the patristic inter- 
pretation see History of the Doctrine 
of the Procession, p. 8, note. 

‘O Opovos rod Oeot Kai rod dpviov 
(wo. I, 3) is a-startling expression ; 
elsewhere the Lamb is év péow or 
ava pécov tod Opovov (vy. 6, Vii. 17), 
and 6 kaOnpevos emt tov Opovov is the 
Almighty Father as distinguished 
from the Incarnate Son (v. 13, vi. 16, 
vii. 10). But cf. iii. 21, where the 
glorified Christ is represented as the 
Father’s cvv6povos, and see note there. 

2, €v péowm Ths mAareias avThs Kai 
Tov morauov xrdX.] WH., following 
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Matthaei, connect ¢v pécw ris mA. 
atvrns with v. 1 (cf. R.V. “he shewed 
me a river...in the midst of the street 
thereof”), and govern rod morapov 
by evreiOev kai exetdev (R.V. “on this 
side of the river and on that”). But 
if the words év péow xrid. belonged 
to v. 1, they would more naturally 
precede evEev than follow rod dpviov. 
Moreover, though the adverbs éevretOev 
kal exeiOev may have a prepositional 
force (cf. e.g. Jos. ix. 6 (viii. 33) évdev 
Kat evOev (74 MND) THs KBwrod, 
Dan. xii. 5 Th. eis evretdev rod 
xetAous Tov motrapov), yet their posi- 
tion after rov morapov suggests that 
they are used here adverbially as in 
Ex. xxvi. 13 émt ra mdaya tis oKnvis 
évOev kat évOev; Hz. xlvii. 7 (the basis 
of the present passage) dévdpa moda 
apodpa evOev Kai evOev; ct). 12 emi Tov 
xeNous avrod evOev kai évOev. On the 
whole, then, the usual punctuation 
seems preferable, and we. may trans- 
late “between the street of the City 
and the river, on this side and on 
that”: for év péow = ava pécor cf. ¢. v. 6, 
note. The picture presented is that 
of a river flowing through the broad 
street which intersects the city, a row 
of trees being on either bank. The 
precise phrase evretOev kai exeiOev is 
quoted by Wetstein from Aelian VA. 
rb, Aly IN BV SOMME ey 

EvdAov ws moody Kapmods dwdexa 
krv.] Of. Ez. xlvii. 12 kal emt rov 
xethous adrod evOev kal évOev- av Evdov 


Bpdoov...ovdé pu) ekAim 6 Kaprros av- 
TOU" THS KaLVOTNTOS avTOU (AAXos: Els TOUS 
pijvas avrov, cf. M.T. yen?) T P@To- 
Bodtnoée. Andreas well remarks: 
ov yap dpuaptias €oTa year eéxei, 
PiArov pony avaykalov macyxew Ta THs 
Cans dévdpa, Kadas opepev onpepovr. 
For &vdov = Sévdpov (vypov EvXor, 
Le. xxiii. 31) and the phrase &. (wis, 
see ii. 7, note; like YY in Gen. i. 11 f., 
EvXov is here clearly collective, since 
there are trees on either side of the 
river. Andreas: €Oos d€ ti ypap7 
moAAayou avti Evdkwv modAay Evixws 
EvAov xadreiv. The twelve fruits, one 
for each month, are suggested by 
Ezekiel 7. c. and familiar to later 
Jewish writers, e.g. Shemoth rabba 
15 “tempore futuro... Deus faciet 
arbores quae quovis mense fructus 
ferant; homo vero qui de illis comedet 
sanabitur.” It is not clear whether 
twelve crops of fruit are intended or 
“twelve manner of fruits” (A.V., R.V.); 
the latter idea lends itself well to 
the symbolism of the passage, for 
the one “fruit of the Spirit” is mani- 
fold in its varieties (Gal. vy. 22). 
The fruits of the Tree of Life are 
doubtless life-supporting (Gen. iii 
22) and intended for the service of 
the citizens of the New Jerusalem ; 
see v. 14, and ef. Hz. xlvii. 12 gorae 6 
Kapmos avrav eis Bpoow, Enoch xxv. 5 
6 Kaptros avTov Tois exAeKTois cis Cony, 
eis Bopav. But the tree is not only 
“goood for food” (Gen. iii. 6); its 
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leaves have therapeutic properties 
(Ez. 7. c.); the Lxx. rendering avd- 
Baots adradv eis vyievay is obscure, 
but our writer has access to another 
version or to the Heb., and rightly 
translates mApind snbyy by «at ra 
pvaAna eis Oepareiav. The therapeutic 
work of Christ (Le. ix. 11 rovs xpeiav 
éyovras Gepareias iaro) is continued on 
its spiritual side at least by the Church, 
and may find in a future order oppor- 
tunities at present unsuspected. -As 
in ¢. xxi. 24, 26, the Seer seems to fore- 
cast the presence of ¢6vn, nations not 
yet included among the citizens of 
the New Jerusalem, even after the 
Parousia, but the inference is too 
uncertain to be used for a dogmatic 
purpose. He may refer only to the 
functions of the Church in the present 
state; so far as she fulfils her true 
office she is the healer of the diseases 
of humanity. 

3. Kal may kardadepa ovK eorae err] 
Kardéewa is without example in 
Biblical Greek, though xarabeparicew 
occurs in Mt. xxvi. 74 as the equivalent 
of Mce.’s avabeparicey, and the noun 
is used in Did. 16 cw@noovtrat aro Tob 
xataQéuaros. It is perhaps somewhat 
stronger than dvdeua (Andreas: kar’ 
érritaow cipnoOar vouitopevy katdbepa), 
an ‘execration’ and not simply a 
“ban.” ?Ava@ewa may be either the 
sentence pronounced, as in the phrase 
avabépart avabepwariferw (Deut. xiii. 15 f, 
Acts xxiii. 14), or the object on which 
it is laid (Deut. vii. 26 BdeAdypare 
BdeAVEn, dre avabnpa (avadena, AF) 
eotwv), cf. Rom. ix. 3, 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 
22, Gal.i. 8f. Probably the latter is 


the meaning of xaradewa here; no 
execrated or execrable person or thing 
shall be found in the Holy City; ef. 
v.15. The form of the thought is from 
Zech, xiv. 11 dvd6ewa (OM) ove Era 
€rt, Kal KaTotknoe: “lepovoadnp Terot- 
Oérws. Ilav adds to the strength of 
the negative; nothing of the sort 
remains in the New Jerusalem ; con- 
trast Gen. iii. 19. 

kat 0 Opdvos tod Oeod xrd.] The 
Throne of God, when first revealed 
to the Seer, was seen through a door 
opened in Heaven (iv. 1); now he 
sees it in the Holy City which is 
descending to the earth, and on it sits 
not the Father only but the Incarnate 
and glorified Son (v. 1, note). In 
Christ the Church has within her 
that which makes the chief glory of 
Heaven, the revealed Presence of 
God. 

3, 4. katoi SovdAot adrov AaTpevoov- - 
ow avr@ ktd.] To the final revelation 
of God there corresponds a perfected 
service ; where the Throne is always 
in sight the service must be per- 
petual: cf. ‘vii. 15 efoiv evamov tod 
Opdvov Tov Geod, kal Aatpevovow atra 
nuepas Kal vuros €v TH va@ avrTov: 
kal 0 Ka@npevos emt Tov Opovov oxnveget 
em avrovs—a Vision which is now seen 
to find its fulfilment in the New 
Jerusalem. On Aarpevew see the 
note on the passage just quoted. 
“Oworrat TO mpdcwroy avrov promises 
to the Church in her ideal state a 
privilege denied to the Lawgiver of 
the O.T.; cf. Ex. xxxiii. 20, 23 ov 
duynon iSetv pov 7d mpdc@mov: ov yap 
pn in avOpwros TO Tpdc@mdv pov Kat 
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(joera...dwn ra dricw pov, To dé 
mpocamov jov ovK OPOnoerai cou. A 
reversal of this positive bar to com- 
plete fellowship with-God seems to be 
foreshadowed in Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 15 éya 
8€ ev Sixaocvyn dpOnooua. Te Tpoc- 
em@ cov: xopracOnoopa €v TO OP Ojvat 
(PIA) rHv dd€av cov, but see Kirk- 
patrick and Briggs ad/. To see God 
is the reward of purity, and conversely 
the sight of God in Christ will perfect 
the process of purification (Mt. v. 8, 
I Jo. ili. 2 ff.). 

Kal 70 évopa avrov em Trav peToray 
avrov. Cf. Andreas: ayti rot xpucod 
metd\ov ov mddat 6 apytepers epope: ; 


Bede: ‘‘confessio nominis sancti, 
nune inter hostes servata, tunc 
victores in patria glorificat.” Entire 


consecration to the service of God 
is however the leading idea of the 
metaphor; see cc. ili, 12, Xiv. I, 
notes, 

5. Kal vv& ovK eorar ert, Kal ovK 
éxovow ypetav xtr.] See xxi. 23, 25, 
notes; the Seer repeats like a refrain 
the absence of night in the ideal City, 
and the supersession of light, natural 
or artificial, by the revelation of the 
glory of God. The more difficult read- 
ing pas Ariov (sc. ovK Exouow) adds 
force to this refrain: ‘they have no 


need of lamplight, and sunlight they 
have none.’ 

Kat Baowhevoovow els Tovs aidvas TOY 
aidvey contrasts the eternal reign of 
the saints with the limited reign of 
C. XX. 4 €Bacitevoay peta TOD xXpioToU 
xihia ern, tb. 6 Baowrevoovow per 
avrov ta yidia éryn. Potentially, 
indeed, they were reigning even in 
the first century (cf. v. 10 Baoihevovow 
emt ths ys), but neither the first 
century nor the fourth witnessed a 
full or permanent realization of the 
Regnum Dei, which is reserved for 
the Church in her perfect state. 
Perfect service will be accompanied 
by perfect sovereignty—will be per- 
fect sovereignty. The beauty of the 
sequenceAarpevoovow. r .Baoirevoovaw 
has been finely caught by the Gregorian 
phrase “cui servire regnare est.” 

Interpreters of the Apocalypse who 
recognize its prophetic character 
differ widely with regard to the 
reference of this final vision. Does 
the New Jerusalem belong wholly to 
the future, or is its fulfilment to be 
sought in the present life of the 
Church? Augustine (de civ. Dei xx. 
17) denounces the latter view in no 
measured terms: “hoc de isto tempore 
accipere quo regnat [sc. ecclesia] cum 
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rege suo mille annis impudentiae 
nimiae mihi yidetur...quis vero tam 
sit absurdus et obstinatissima conten- 
tione vesanus, qui audeat affirmare in 
huius mortalitatis aerumnis, non dico 
populum sanctum, sed unumquemque 
sanctorum...nullas habentem lacrymas 
et dolores?...In hoe quoque libro... 
obscura multa dicuntur...verum in 
his verbis ubi ait <Absterget Deus 
omnem lacrymam ab oculis eorum 
etc., tanta luce dicta sunt de saeculo 
futuro...ut nulla debeamus in litteris 
sacris quaerere vel legere manifesta, 
si haec putaverimus obscura.” Even 
a stronger case might be made out 
for a purely ‘futurist’ view; in its 
favour may be urged the place which 
the vision occupies in the order of the 
Book (but see note on xx. 1); the 
difficulty of finding an approximately 
complete counterpart to it in the 
history of the Christian Society; the 
writer’s use of the future tense in xxi. 
24 ff., xxii. 3 ff On the other hand 
it cannot be denied that there is 
much in the picture which fulfils itself 
to a greater or less extent in the 
present experience of Christendom, 
if allowance is made for the idealism 
which characterizes the thought and 
language of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Perhaps it is in this last considera- 
tion that the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found. The Holy City which 
passes before the mind of St John is 
the Ideal Church as conceived in the 
purpose of God and to be realized in 
His own time. So far as this con- 
ception is purely spiritual, the powers 
by which it can be converted into 
actuality have been in the possession 
of the Church from the first, and the 
results are manifest in the moral 
triumphs of Christianity. Already 
the many colours of the New Jeru- 
salem and the flashes of its crystal 
luminary may be seen by those whose 


eyes are not closed against the 
heavenly vision; men slake their 
thirst in the River, and nations find 
healing in the leaves of the Tree. 
But as a whole the ideal is still far 
above us, nor will it be reached until 
a new age has been inaugurated by 
the Lord’s Return. 


XXII. 6—20. Epilogue: Last 
WORDS OF THE ANGEL, THE SEER, AND 
THE Lorp. 

6. Kaleimév pou Ovror of Adyou TroTot 
xrA.| The visions of the Apocalypse 
are now ended; they have reached 
their climax in the New Jerusalem. 
It remains for the Seer to report 
the parting utterances of some of the 
personae dramatis, and this is done 
in the disjointed manner which char- 
acterizes much of the latter portion of 
the Book; it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish the speakers, or to trace the 
connexion of the thought. 

The first speaker (vv. 6 f.) is doubt- 
less the hierophant angel of xxi. 9, 
15, xxiii 1. The sayings which he 
pronounces to be ‘faithful and true’ 
(xxi. 5, note) are, as the sequel shews, 
the teachings of the entire Book, and 
not only the noble words with which 
the last of its visions has just ended 
(vv. 3—5). The «cai which follows is 
quasi-‘ epexegetic’: these sayings are 
faithful and true, seeing that they con- 
stitute a message which the Almighty 
Himself has sent through His angel. 
There is a reference here, as in mbdre 
than one other phrase in the Epilogue, 
to the Prologue (i. 1—3); the words 
deiEae Trois SovAots avrot a Set yevér Oar 
ev Tayee are repeated verbatim from 
i. 1. ‘O xvptos 6 Geds is doubtless the 
Kternal Father, as in i. 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, 
De Sy DAM Gh NM Gh Swbe Wy Sow W”, 
xxii.5. Here He is 0 $c0s raév rvevpdrav 
trav mpopyrar, the God from Whom 
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prophetic inspiration proceeds, Who 
is the Source of prophetic gifts; cf. 
Arethas : rotro yap BovAerat rapioray 
Sia Tod “Kupios rev mvevpdray, weorepel 
éXeyev ‘Kvpios tov mpodyrixov yapio- 
patos. For mvevpara in this sense 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 10 dcaxpioers mvevpdron, 
xiv. 12 (ndorai éeore mrevparay, and 
ib. 32 mvevpata mpopyntay mpodpnrais 
vrotacoera. The mvevpata mpopntav 
are not to be identified with the émra 
mvevparta Of i. 4, v. 6, Which are before 
the Divine Throne, and are the Eyes 
of the Lamb; they are the natural 
faculties of the Prophets, raised and 
quickened by the Holy Spirit, but 
still under human control, and stand- 
ing in a creaturely relation to God. 
Cf. Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16 0 eds rév 
mvevpatwy Kal maons (92?) capkos, 
where the phrase is used in reference 
to human life in general. The Enochic 
“Tord of the Spirits” (Enoch xxxvii. 2 
et passim) has quite another meaning ; 
see Charles ad doc., and cf. 2 Mace. iil. 
24 6 TOV TvEvpLAaT@Y Kal Taons eovoias 
duvactns. 

It is noteworthy that even in the 
visions of this book, which came to 
him when he was apparently alone in 
Patmos, St John associates himself 
with the whole body of the Christian 
Prophets. The esprit de corps thus 
revealed is interesting ; at the same 
time it is to be observed that he does 
not isolate the prophetic order from 


the rest of the Christian Society ; if 
in the first instance the message 
comes to the Prophets only, it comes 
to them for the benefit of the Church 
at large (see Me. iv. 21 f., note); it is 
their duty to communicate it to all 
the Servants of God. For mpodfra 
SCORN 759 XL Op RVI Oye x Val 2O, 24) 
xxii. 9; and for d0dA0, i. 1, il. 20, 
Vet Gh ONG OA [h voeil, Sb Sityresp 

7. kat idod €pyouat trayv etr.| The 
Voice of Christ is heard behind, or 
speaking through, the voice of His 
angel. For this parenthetical idod 
épxopat cf. xvi. 15, xxii. 12, 20; rayv, 
suggested here by the Angel’s éy 
taye, is added in ii. 16, iii. 11, and 
below ve. 12, 20. On épxeoOaz in this 
Book see yi. 1, note. : 

The beatitude which follows is here, 
as in xvi. 15, part of Christ’s utter- 
ance; it is a repetition in a shorter 
form of i. 3, so that the Book ends 
as it began, with a felicitation of 
its devout students. On 6 typav 
Primasius well observes: “‘servare’ 
dicit hic reverenter credere et pu- 
rioris vitae proposito custodire.” Tod 
BiBXliov rovrov points to the all but 
completed roll on the Seer’s knee ; 
throughout the Apocalypse he has 
represented himself as writing his 
impressions at the time (cf. x. 4 
jueddov ypapey), and his task is now 
nearly ended. 

8f. Kayo Ilwavyns 6 akoveoy kal Berar 
ravra xrd.] As at the beginning of 
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the Book (i. 1, 4, 9), the author gives 
his name, without any distinguishing 
title, as Dionysius of Alexandria had 
already observed (Eus. /Z. Z. vii.25): dre 
pev ovv lwavins éotl 6 tavta ypapor, 
att@ héyortt murrevtéov: trotos Sé ovTos 
aénvov. The writer claims, however, 
to be the Seer himself (6 dk. xai 
Brérav); cf. Dan. xii. 5, 8, LXX. Kat eidov 
éy@ Aavijd...kat eyd AKovca. Tadra, 
the-things which the Angel had just 
shewn him (cf. infr. rod Serxwiovtos 
foc Tavra), i.e. the revelation of the 
New Jerusalem. So astounding was 
this whole vision, the crowning glory 
of the Book, that the Seer forgets 
the warning he has recently received 
‘xix. 10), and again prostrates himself 
before the Angel. The commentators 
offer alternative explanations, eg. 
Primasius writes: “aut semel factum 
iteravit...ant magno visionum stupore 
perculsus adorare se iterum voluisse 
confitetur.” There is nothing in the 
context to justify the supposition 
that St John believed himself to be 
worshipping Christ ; though the angel 
had spoken the words idod %pyopuac 
rayv in the person of Christ, yet the 
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Seer knew him to be one of the 
bearers of the Seven Bowls (xxi. 9). 
Still less can it be maintained that it 
is Christ Who refuses the worship; 
here, as inc. xix., it is the cult of angelic 
beings that the A pocalyptist wishes to 
discourage by the example of his own 
repeated lapse ; see notes on xix. Io. 

Tov tnpovvr@y xi. is repeated from 
v. 7 and answers to rév éydvtay thy 
paptupiay Incov in xix. 10. 

10. kal Aéyer por My opaylons 
Tous oyous KTA. | The Angel con- 
tinues; on this kai déyer see xix. 9, 
note. His instruction is exactly the 
reverse of that which is given to 
Daniel (viii. 26 93 HIND OND AAY) 
pa o>; of. xii. g DYONN) DN 
YR Ny Ww DMI; Luxx. carvpor ra 
mTpootaypara kal oppayioat TO BiBXlov 
€ws karpod auvredcias: cf. v. 4). Butthe 
circumstances are different—indeed, 
theyarereversed ; as Milligan well says, 
“it was not a time” now “for sealing 
up, but for breaking seals”; the end 
was not, as in Daniel’s case (see Driver 
on Dan. Z.c.), far off, but at hand, 
almost within sight. Therefore the 
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prophecy of this book is to be left 
open for all who will to read; nay, the 
hearing and reading of the book (i. 3, 
xxii. 7), and so far as may be, the study 
of its mysteries (xiii. 18, xvii. 9), are to 
be warmly encouraged. The Incarna- 
tion had brought the season for the 
fulfilment of God’s purposes relative- 
ly near, even before the end of the 
first century; cf. i. 3, note. On the 
practice of sealing books, to keep 
their contents secret, see c. v. 1, note. 
Only in reference to one detail in 
this Book is the Seer directed Sqpa- 
yroov...un...ypayns (X. 4); the rest is 
for the ears and eyes of all Christians. 

Il. 6 @duav adiunodre ére krd.] 
Daniel is still in view; cf. Dan. xii. 10 
Dy away DeaD.ITIN, Luxx. 
€ws av...ayracOaor modo, Kal apuap- 
Twow of apaptwodol (Th. avopjowow 
dvopor); perhaps the Apocalyptist has 
also in mind Ez. iii. 27 6 dkoVwy akovéT@ 
kal 6 dretOav ametOeirw. In Daniel the 
sense seems to be that the great trial 
which Antiochus was the means of 
bringing upon the Jewish people, 
while it exercised a purifying influence 
upon the faithful, would but confirm 
the disloyal in their wickedness ; see 
Driver ad loc. While this thought 
may not be entirely absent from the 
present passage, another is more 
prominent. It is not only true that 
the troubles of the last days will tend 
to fix the character of each individual 
according to the habits which he has 
already formed, but there will come 
a time when change will be impos- 
sible—when no further opportunity 
will be given for repentance on the 
one hand or for apostasy on the other. 
In the imagination of the Seer the 
moment has been reached when the 
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Master of the house has arisen and 
shut the door, and those that are with- 
out will knock in vain (Mt. xxv. Io, 
Le. xiii. 25); men can then no longer 
recede from the position which they 
have chosen to take up. Cf. Andreas: 
ws av elmou “Exaotos 76 dpéckov avTe 
ToinodtTw: ov Bidlw thy mpoaipeccy, 
and the caution added by Arethas: 
ov mpotpomn TovUTO, GAN €Xeyyxos Tis 
éxdotou mpos Oru kal Bovdrorto dppijs. 
‘O dduxév, he whose habit it is to do 
wrong, ‘the wrong-doer,’ with special 
reference perhaps to the persecutor 
—so at least the sufferers in the 
Viennese troubles understood it; ef. 
Eus. AE. y. 1: rod nyepovos Kat rot 
Onwou Td Opowv eis nas adikas 
emidekvupevay pisos, iva 1 ypadn 
TAnpwb7 “O dvopos dvounodtw ére Kai 
6 Sikaos SixawwOnrw er. ‘O pumrapés, 
the representative of another class, 
the immoral pagan or reprobate ; the 
déucov may be scrupulously moral, the 
purapés disregards purity of life or 
even common decency ; for the word 
and its cognates see Zech. iii. 3 év- 
Sedupévos iudria purapd (D'NY); Job 
xiv. 4 ris yap kaGapos €orat aro pirov; 
GX ovdeis; Jac. L 21 drodéuevor 
macav purapiay, With Dr Mayor's note. 
The aorists (adcynoara, puravOnto, 
not ddckeirw, putawéoGw) indicate the 
fixity of the state into which the 
aducav and the pumapés have entered ; 
there is henceforth no break in the 
downward course, which is indeed 
viewed as a single act; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 194f. Fixity in good is in like 
manner to be attained when the end 
comes; the just (the opposite char- 
acter to 6 décxov) and the saint (the 
opposite to 6 pumapos) will enter on a 
permanent life of righteousness and 
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of holiness. It is not, of course, im- 
plied by the separate mention of o 
dixawos and 6 dyws that righteousness 
and holiness can be divorced; the 
true Gyios is always dixawos, and the 
dixatos is, in the perfect state at least, 
ayws; the two qualities were united 
in the Son of Man (Acts iii. 14 rov 
aywv kai dikaov), and will be united 
in all who are finally His; but they 
are kept apart here for the sake 
of the antithesis to 6 dé«av, 6 
pumapos. For 6ixatoodvny roucato 
the Viennese letter quoted above 
has S:karwOnro, a reading which Zahn 
(Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, i. 201) 
pronounces “gewiss urspriinglich,” 
and which certainly has much to 
recommend it; if we accept it, the 
sense will be ‘let him be held 
righteous’ (Vulg. tustificetur), which 
corresponds with adyacéjra, ‘let him 
be held to be hallowed. On the 
other hand it is perhaps more 
probable that é:xcaoovrvny toucate, 
which answers to déixnoatw as ayac- 
Ontw to puravOjrw, has been changed 
to Oixkaw6jr® in order to balance 
ayacéyjre. Primasius strangely ren- 
ders: “iustus autem jiustiora faciat, 
similiter et sanctus sanctiora,” al- 
though above he rightly gives: “ qui 
perseverant nocere noceant, et qui 
in sordibus est sordescat adhuc.” 

12. id0d €pyouar tayv, Kal 6 pucds 
pou per €00 KTA. | The Voice of Christ 


comes in parenthetically, as in &. 7; 
see note there. He speaks as the 
Steward of the great Micéamodorns, 
Who in the eventide of the world 
will call the labourers to receive their 
day's wages (Mt. xx. 8); see xi. 18, 
note. Though the picGds is one and 
the same in all cases, its value to the 
indiyidual worker varies according to 
the work he has done—a principle 
which is steadily maintained through- 
out Scripture (Ps. lxi. 13, Job xxxiv. 
11 f, Isa. xl 14, lxii 11 Gixx.), Me 
xiii 34, Rom it 5, Apoc. ii 23, 
xx. 12f); ef. Clem: Cor xxxiy. 3) 
Barn. xxi. 3, and see NV.7Z. in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 17, 58. The 
use of prods to represent the gratui- 
tous (Rom. vi. 23) and spiritual com- 
pensations of the future life belongs 
to the circle of ideas associated with 
Kuptos, dearrorns, dovdos, epyarns. “O 
pucOds pov, ‘the reward which it 
belongs to Me to give’ (2 Tim. iv. 8); 
contrast 6 p. dor, Mt. v. 12 (adrav, 
Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16; avrov, Me. ix. 41), 
‘the reward which ye (they, he) shall 
receive. Mer éyod, cf. Isa. xl 10 idov 
Kupios Kuptos peraiaxvos épxerat...idov 
6 puc Gis avtov per atrov; 7b. lxii. 11 
idov 6 wtp cot mapayéyovev €xwy Tov 
éavtod pucbov. The inf. dmodotva 
expresses the purpose for which the 
reward is brought (cf. Blass, G7. 
p. 223), so that it is nearly equivalent 
to ba droéa; éxdor® strikes a note 
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often heard in this Book (ii. 23, vi. 11, 
XUN) 

13. éyd Td adda kai 7B xtA.| Cf. 
XX1. 6 éyd rb ada kat Td &, 7) apx7) Kal 
TO Bes in which is now inserted from 
i 17, 1 Or 6 TP@Tos kat 0 éaxaros. 
While 6 mpaéros eri. is applied only 
to Christ, this is the only occasion on 
which He receives the great title r6 
advda cai 76 @. It is the crowning in- 
stance in this Book of the attribution 
of Divine prerogatives to the Incar- 
nate Son; only 6 dv kai 6 Fv seems to 
be withheld from the Son, perhaps 
because it represents the underived 
Source of the Divine Life. On the 
meaning of +6 adda kcal To & as ap- 
plied to our Lord cf. Tert. de monog. 
5 (quoted in note on ¢. i. 8). The 
phrase is applicable in many senses, 
but perhaps it is used here with 
special reference to our Lord’s place 
in human history. As creation owed 
its beginning to the Word of God, so 
in His incarnate glory He will bring 
it to its consummation by the Great 
Award. He is the dpynyos kai rehetw- 
ays Of faith (Heb. xii. 2), and not less 
truly the a apx7) kal rédos Of all life. 

ae pakaptoe of mAvvortes Tas OTOAAS 
avrov ktA.| The reading is not alto- 
gether easy to determine. Perhaps 
it is slightly more probable that 
TAYNONTECTaCCTOAAC arose out of 
To1oyntectacétoAac, than that the 
reverse occurred ; on the other hand, 
the documentary evidence is decidedly 


in favour of the former, and it is against 
the latter that the use of the Johan- 
nine writings almost invariably sup- 
ports the phrase rnpety ras evrodas (so 
HOw, NS Bits 8 OX WAG, 0G Soe, aah 
22, 24, v. 3, Apoce. xii. 17, xiv. 12—the 
sole exception is 1 Jo. vy. 2, where 
moet Tt. €. Occurs); moreover, the 
prepossessions of the scribes would 
have favoured zo.otytes ras évroAds 
rather than mdAvvovres ras orodds. 
Upon the whole, then, wAvvovres xr. 
may with some confidence be pre- 
ferred; and it yields an admirable 
sense. 

This, the final beatitude of the 
Apocalypse, deals with the issues of 
the higher life. They who wash the 
robes of the inner life from the 
pumapia of the world by faith in the 
Sacrifice of our Lord (vii. 14, note) 
shall win the right of access to the 
Tree of Life and of entrance into the 
City of God ; peakaptoe of mAvvorTes... 
is but another version of paxapioc of 
kadapol tH kapOia, Ore avrot tov Oedv 
dWovra, interpreted in the light of 
the Cross. “Iva éotat...kal...cicéhOw- 

w: ‘blessed are they...that the right 
shall be theirs...and they may enter’ 
(Benson)—a mixture of constructions 
observed already in ¢. iii.9; the future 
after iva is frequent in this Book (vi. 4, 
11, ix. 5, 20, XU. 12, xiv. 13), and if it 
is to be distinguished in meaning from 
the conjunctive, it may point to the 
certainty, the actuality, of the result, 
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while the conjunctive suggests that 
there are conditions which must be 
fulfilled first. 

On the Tree of Life see v. 2, and 
¢. ii. 7, notes. The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem places the Paradise of God 
in the heart of the City, so that right 
of access to the Tree implies right of 
entrance into the City, and the en- 
trance must precede the access. If 
in this passage the right of access is 
mentioned first, it is probably with 
the view of laying the emphasis upon 
the greater right, which indeed in- 
cludes all. On 7. ruAdow see xxi. 12: 
the dative is instrumental, the gate- 
towers being regarded as the means 
of entrance. : 

15. €&w of xvves xrd.] Benson: 
‘out, ye dogs’—a bold and impressive 
rendering, but scarcely admissible in 
this context; the persons thus charac- 
terized have already been cast out. 
Primasius is more true to the mind of 
the writer: “foris autem remanebunt 
canes”; cf. Bede: “cuncta enim rabies 
improborum et nunc intrinsecus ec- 
clesiam tentat, sed cum intraverit 
paterfamilias et sanctis secum ad 
nuptias intrantibus clauserit ostium, 
tune incipient foris stare et pulsare 
ostium.” No one who has watched 
the dogs that prowl in the quarters of 
an Eastern city (Ps. lviii. (lix.) 7, 15) 
will wonder at the contempt and dis- 
gust which the word suggests to the 
Oriental mind. For its application 
to unclean or otherwise offensive per- 
sons see Deut. xxiii. 18 (19) ov mpoo- 
olcers ploOwpa mopryns ovdé adddaypa 
xuvos (see Driver’s note ad loc.) eis 
Tov otkov Kupiov; Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 17 
exikioody pe KUves mroddoi; 10. 21 
pdoa...ek xeipds Kuvds THY povoyeni 
pov; Mt. vii. 6 pn dare 7d Gyiov Tois 
kvolv; Me. vil. 27 ov yap éorw Kadov 


AaBeivy Tov aptov trav réxvwy Kal Tots 
kuvapios Badetv; Phil. iii. 3 Bdéwere 
Tous kuvas (see Lightfoot’s note). In 
the last two passages at least reference 
is made to the use of the term by the 
Jews to denote the heathen or the Gen- 
tiles, of which Schoettgen ad loc. quotes 
a typical example from Pirke &. Elie- 
zer 29: “quicumque edit cum idolo- 
latra idem est ac si ederet cum cane. 
quis est canis? qui non circumcisus 
est.” But in the present passage neither 
Jews nor Gentiles as such are in view; 
the kives (Syr.e% snl, =o Kowvoi) 
are the €Bdehvypévor of xxi. 8, i.e. those 
who had been defiled by long contact 
with the foul vices which honeycombed 
pagan society. These were not even 
in St John’s day strictly limited to the 
heathen (see ii. 14, 20 ff., note, and cf. 
2 Cor. xii. 21); and he must have fore- 
seen that as time went on, and the 
Church grew in numbers, she would 
lose in purity. Tertullian goes too far 
when he says (de pud. 19): “non 
enim de ethnicis videbitur sapere... 
illorum est enim foras dari qui intus 
fuerunt”; but Andreas is doubtless 
right : Kvves dé ov povoy of dvadeis Kal 
admvaro....ddda kal of pera 76 Bdrticpa 
éemuotpeportes eis Tov idioy éwerov. On 
of pappakoi krX. see xxi. 8, note; ras 
pray kal rowdy Yevdos is a welcome 
interpretation of macw rois Wevdéow 
in the earlier list, which xxi. 27 6 
tot@v Wevdos has already supplied in 
part. But 6 @irdv goes deeper -than 
6 moray ; he who loves falsehood is in 
his nature akin to it, and has through 
his love of it proved his affinity to 
Satan, who is 6 matnp avrod (Jo. viii. 
44); for him, while he is such, there 
can be no entrance into the City, no 
access to the Tree of Life; cf. 2 Th. 
li. 12 iva kpiOdow ravtes of py moted- 
aavres TH AAnOeia GAAG eVdoKHoarres 
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evddpueda kai ov Tmotovpev Thy adnOecay. 
To ‘do the truth,’ or to ‘do falsehood,’ 
to ‘act a lie, are St John’s terms for 
a life which is fundamentally sincere 
or insincere. The rendering of A.V., 
R.Y. (text), “every one that maketh a 
lie,” misses this point, probably out of 
regard for the circumstance that Wed- 
dos is anarthrous here (contrast Jo. 
vill. 44, Rom. i. 25, Eph. iv. 25, 2 Th. 
ii. 11). But ro Wetdos would not have 
suited this context, if it was the 
writer’s intention to represent the 
insincere life as a single act, as if the 
man’s whole existence had been a lie. 
16. €y® “Inaods emeprpa Tov ayyehov 
pov xtd.} Though the whole Book is 
an amokddviis “Incot Xpicrod (i. 1), 
the revelation has hitherto been made 
through the ministry of angels or ina 
vision of the glorified Lord, or through 
the Spirit in the mind of the Seer (ii. 7). 
Now at length Jesus speaks in His 
human personal name (éy “Incods, as 
eyo “Iwdvns in v. 8). He attests the 
bona fides of His messenger: ‘it was I 
Who sent him; it is on My behalf that 
he has spoken; his testimony is Mine,’ 
”Erepwa is used rather than dréaresAa 
(cf. i. 1 eonuavey drooteidas Sia Tod 
ayyéAov avrov)—‘ I sent,’ without the 
accessory idea of a special commission 
(cf. Westcott, Add. Note on John xx. 
21); itis enough to say that the angel 
came from the Lord; by His angel 
Jesus Himself had borne witness to 
the members of the Asian Churches 
(jpiv) and the contents of this Book 
es were thus ultimately from 
Him. These communications, though 


addressed primarily to the Christians 
of Asia, had a wider purpose: they 
were made emt rais exkAnoias, with 
reference to the needs of Christians 
generally ; cf. the use of éwi in x. 11 
dei oe madw mpodnredoat emt avis Kal 
eOverw Kal ywooais kat Baciiedow 
moAXois, ‘in reference to peoples,’ etc., 
and see Jo. xii. 16. Af exkAnoia are 
not the Seven Churches only, but 
the Christian societies throughout the 
world, which in the next generation 
were known in their aggregate as 7 
kaOohixy exxAnoia (Ign. Smyrn. 8. 2; 
cf. Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, 
p. 293). The Apocalypse does not use 
7 exkAnoia of the whole Church, as 
St Paul does (Col, Eph.; cf. Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 147 ff.); when St John 
wishes to express the ideal unity of 
Christendom, he does so by means 
of a symbolical female figure, the 
Mother (xii. 1 ff.) or the Wife or Bride 
(xix., xxi., xxii.) of Christ. 

éyd elue 7 pita kal rd yévos Aaveid] 
Cf. v. 5 6 A€wv 6 ek ths pvdjs “lovda, 


n pi¢a A.; and see note there. To 7 
pi¢a the Seer now adds: kai rd yévos. 
Tévos does not here mean ‘race,’ 


‘family ’ or ‘house,’ as in Acts iv. 6 éx 
yévous dpxcepariKod, ab. Vii. 13 To yévos 
Ioond ; but ‘ offspring,’ as in Acts 
xvi. 28 f. ‘rod yap Kai yévos eopév’: 

yévos ovv vmapxortes TOU Oeod KTAr.; ef. 
the similar use of genus in Verg. Aen. 
iv. 12 “genus esse deorum.” Jesus is 
not only the paBdos ek rhs pitns leroai 
(Isa. xi. 1), but He is at once the 
paBdos and the pi¢a, the Root and the 
Offshoot, the Beginning and the End 
of the whole economy associated with 
the Davidic family. In the Messiah, 
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the latest Scion of the House of 
David, its earliest ideals and hopes 
are realized. 

6 dotip 6 Aaumpos 6 mpaivos| Cf. 
ii. 28 dd3c0@ att tov dorépa Tov mpoi- 
vov, &® promise which is now inter- 
preted. The Morning Star, the Lord’s 
ultimate gift to the conqueror, is 
Jesus Himself. Among the stars of 
the spiritual firmament (i. 16, 20) He 
is as the €wadopos (Job iii. 9, xi. 17, 
XXXVili. 12, xli. 9 (10)) or dwadopos 
(2 Pet. i. 19), the brightest in the 
whole galaxy, the Light which lightens 
every man by its coming into the 
world (Jo. i. 9); the Star of Dawn, 
Whose coming precedes the sunrise 
of the Day of God. The metaphor is 
used by the son of Sirach in reference 
to Simon the High Priest (Sir. 1. 6 as 
dotnp éwOwos év péeow vedeAns), and of 
Mordecai in the Targum on Esther 
(“ipse Mardochai similis fuit Lucifero 
splendenti inter stellas”); in Isa. xiv. 
12 it occurs in a splendid dirge over 
a fallen King of Babylon: mds ééé- 
jTecev €k TOU ovpavod 6 éwaddpos 6 
mpat avaréd\dov. The Morning Star 
of the Church shines to-day as brightly 
as in the age of St John; He does 
not fall or set. 

17. kal TO mvedpa Kal 7 vYypdn A€yov- 
ow”Epxou| The answer of the Church 
to the Voice of Jesus in v. 12. To 
mvedpa is probably not the Spirit 
regarded as the indwelling life of the 
Body of Christ, as in Eph. iv. 4 & 
copa kal évy mvedpa, but rather, in 
accordance with the general use of 
the Apocalypse, the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, the Spirit in the prophetic 


order; ‘the Spirit and the Bride’ is 
thus practically equivalent to ‘the 
Prophets and the Saints’ (xvi. 6, 
xviii. 24). The Christian Prophets 
inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, and 
the whole Church—the Churches con- 
sidered as an ideal unity—respond as 
with one voice to the Lord’s great 
announcement. It rouses in all Chris- 
tians the desire, never long dormant, 
for His Return. On 7 wydr see xxi. 
2, 9, notes; for ¢pyov cf. vi. 1, note; 
here it is obvious to supply Kupie 
"Incov from v. 20. The reading implied 
by the Armenian version (cod. 1) is 
worthy of remark; it seems to have 
arisen from inability to interpret 
vunpdn in this connexion and a re- 
miniscence of Mt. xxy. I, 6, Io. 

kal 6 dkovey eimarw”Epyov xtA.| The 
call is to be taken up and repeated 
by every hearer (i. 3, note) of this 
Book; not only the Church in her 
ideal unity, but each individual mem- 
ber of every Christian congregation 
where the book shall be read is 
invited to demand the fulfilment of 
the Lord’s promise idod épyouat rayv. 
In what follows there is a remarkable 
change of reference; for 6 duhav 
eimdrw “Epyov, St John writes 6 6. 
épxéoOw, i.e. instead of being bidden 
to welcome the coming Christ, he 
who is athirst is himself bidden to 
come; he is welcomed to Christ in 
words which remind us of the Jo- 
hannine Gospel (Jo. vi. 35 6 épydpevos 
Mpos eye ov py mewvaon, Kal 6 mioTev@v 
els €ué ov pr) Supyoes madrore ; Vii. 37 
et Tis Sura, cpxéoOw mpds pe kat Tera). 
“O day contrasts happily with ovdéva 
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evpov Supevra in the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings, though the latter is doubtless 
relatively true. Here o 6. is contrasted 
with 6 dxovwv; he that still thirsts, 
the eager enquirer who is seeking 
after the salvation which is to be 
found in the Church, the unbaptized 
catechumen, cannot yet share in the 
Church’s yearning for the Return of 
the Lord ; he must first come to the 
Fountain of the Water of Life and 
drink, before he can welcome Christ 
Himself. ’Epyéc6@ looks back to 


Isa. lv. 1 19> 395 xpy-dp, ‘O OéXav 


is wider than o dupar, extending the 
offer to any who are conscious of a 
desire for the higher life; willingness to 
receive the truth may exist where as 
yet there is no thirst for it, and such 
willingness is of God and a first step 
towards eternal life: cf. Phil. ii 13 
Oeds yap eorw 6 évepyav ev vpiv Kal Td 
Oédhew kal ro évepyeiv; Bede ad loc.: 
“et ipsum enim velle Dei donum est.” 
On daBérw dwp (was Swpeav, see XXi. 
6, note; AaBerw suggests that though 
the supply is gratuitous, the responsi- 
bility of accepting and using it rests 
with the individual; cf. iii. 18, note. 


18. paprupd eyo mavrl TO akovovTe 
x«rd.] The Speaker is still surely 
Jesus, and not, as many commenta- 
tors have supposed, St John. Jesus 
has borne testimony throughout the 
Book by His angel, and now He bears 
it in person. His testimony, which is 
addressed to every hearer of the Book, 
is a solemn protest against wilful 
perversions of its teaching. The words 
are doubtless suggested by the warn- 
ing of Moses in Deut. iv. 2, ov mpoo- 
dnoecGe mpos TO prpua 6 éyd évTéANopae 
viv, kat ovK adedeire am’ adrov; 2. 
xii. 32 wav pyya 0 éyd évtéAopat 
vyiv onuepov, ToUTO pvAdEn troveiv: ov 
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mpoo Onoets er aur, ovdé adedeis am’ 
avrov; Prov. xxiv. 29 (xxx, 6) al 
mpocOns Tois Adyors avrod, aT 
€déyEn oe Kal Wevdns yevn; cf. the 
imprecation which Aristeas (ed. 
Thackeray, § 34) supposes to have been 
pronounced after the completion of the 
first Greek version of the Pentateuch, 
and the boast of Josephus, ¢. Ap. i.8: 
djrov & early epyw, TOs jpeis mpoor- 
Hev Trois idiovs ypaupaces TorovTov yap 
aidvos non mapwxnkoros OTE Tpog Oeivai 
Ts OVdEeV.0UTE ahedely aVTOY OUTE pETa- 
Ocivat reroAunkev. It was not uncom- 
mon for writers to protect their works 
by adding a solemn adjuration to the 
scribes to correct the copies carefully, 
and in no case to mutilate or inter- 
polate the original; cf. e.g. Irenaeus 
ap. Kus. H. £. vy. 20: opxifw oe tov 
petaypaipopevoy Td BiBAlov TovTo KaTa 
Tod xKupiov nuav “Incod Xpicrod kal 
Kata THs evdoEov mapovatas avTov js 
épyerar Kpivat (avtas kal vexpovs, iva 
avriBaAns 5 pereypayw kal katropbeans, 
Rufinus, prol. in libros wept apxav: 
“omnem qui hos libros descripturus 
est vel lecturus in conspectu Dei 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti con- 
testor...ne addat aliquid scripturae, 
ne auferat, ne inserat, ne immutet; 
sed conferat cum exemplaribus unde 
scripserit,” etc. If the solemn warning 
of the present verse was intended in 
this sense, it has signally failed; for 
in no other book of the N.T. is the 
text so uncertain as in the Apocalypse. 
But, like its archetype in Deutero- 
nomy, it has a deeper reference; it 
is no mere lapsus calami, no-error of 
judgement or merely intellectual fault 
which is condemned, but the delibe- 
rate falsification or misinterpretation 
of a Divine message. It is not the 
letter of the Apocalypse, but its spirit 
which is thus jealously guarded ; and 
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no honest copyist in days before the 
invention of printing, no honest trans- 
lator or interpreter of either those 
times or our own, can incur the terrible 
penalty. As Bede, with his usual 
discernment, writes: “haec propter 
falsatores dixit, non propter eos qui 
simpliciter quod sentiunt dicunt.” 
Nevertheless the warning, with its 
danger signal on either hand, ought 
to give pause to any who would lightly 
handle the Apocalypse, and suggests 
to those who venture upon handling 
it at all Augustine’s prayer: “si qua 
de meo, et Tu ignosce et Tui.” 

In ent67 er adra, emiOnoe...em avrov 
ras mAnyas there is a play upon the 
two meanings of émriévat and mAn- 
yn: ‘if any one shall lay (more) on 
them (add to them), God will lay on 
him the plagues (blows) described in 
this Book.’ Cf. Acts xvi. 23 odds 
dé emiOévtes avtois mAnyas. “Adeei 
TO pépos avdrov amo Tov EvAov is another 
way of saying ad. am avrod rd pépos 
avrov ro é€v to EvAw; the portion 
which the man had onice possessed in 
the Tree is regarded as taken from it, 


ie. he has no longer any rights in it ; 
cf. xxi. 8, and Acts vili. 21 ovk gorw 
go pepis ovde KAfpos é€v TO Royo 
Tote. Tov yeypappevey: not as Vg. 
“et de his quae scripta sunt,” but in 
apposition to rod évAov tis (wis, ris 
ToAews THs ayias; cf. ras mAnyas Tas 
yeypappevas (supra). Consciously to 
rob this Book of any part of its 
essential teaching is to rob oneself of 
the bliss which it promises: to add 
to its teaching is to incur the visita- 
tions which it threatens. For either 
act, if deliberate, proclaims a will 
which is out of harmony with the Will 
of God and with His ordering of the 
world; and the rebellious will, while 
it continues such, cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit of God here or 
hereafter. The warning is addressed 
to Christians who by their attitude 
towards this Book shew themselves 
to be unworthy of their inheritance. 
20. éyes 6 paptupav ravta Nai: 
epxopat TAXv KTAX. | To His solemn tes- 
timony in reference to the use of the 
Book the Lord adds a last word in 
answer to the call of the Church. 
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The Spirit and the Bride and the 
loyal hearers of the Book had bidden 
Him ‘come, and to their "Epyou He 
replies Nai, épyoua, ‘yea, I am com- 
ing, and coming quickly’; on which the 
Seer, speaking both for the Prophets 
and for the whole Church, responds, 
‘Amen, so be it: come, Lord Jesus.’ 
On vai, anv see i. 7, note; here vai 
expresses the Lord’s assent to the 
call "Epyov, and aunjy, the absolute 
faith in His word of the Seer and 
those whom he represents, and their 
content with the prospect of His 
Coming; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8 waow rots 
Hyannkoot Thy emupaveray avtov. Kuptos 
*Inoovs (1 Cor. xii. 3) occurs in this 
Book only here and in the next verse ; 
it belongs to the language of devotion, 
which is appropriate to the context. 

21. THE FINAL BENEDICTION. 

7) xapts Tod Kupiov “Invod pera Tar 
ayiwv] An ending of this kind is 
unusual in Apocalypses, as Bousset 
points out; but it is suitable to an 
Apocalypse which is also a letter to 
the Churches (i. 4, note), designed to 
be read in the congregation. An 
Apocalypse in its inner character, a 
prophecy in its purpose, the Book is 
in its literary form an Epistle, and 
therefore begins and ends with the 
epistolary forms familiar to the Asian 
Churches through the Epistles of St 
Paul. All the thirteen Epistles of 
St Paul end with a benediction, con- 
structed on the same general lines, but 
varying in detail. The Pauline parting 
benediction begins invariably with 7 
xapis, which is followed (except in 
Eph., Col., and the Pastorals) by row 
kupiov [nav] “Incov [Xpiorov]; the 
ending is either pe? tuov (Rom., 


I Cor, 1 Thess, Col., Pastorals), 
or pera mdvrov vay (2 Cor. 2 Th., 
and in substance, Eph.), or pera rod 
mvevpatos vuov (Gal., Phil., Philem.). 
Hebrews follows the Pauline model 
with 7 ydpis pera ravrey ver, but no 
such form appears in the Catholic 
Epistles; the nearest to it is in 1 Peter, 
which ends elpyvn vpiv maow Tots év 
Xpioro. St John follows St Paul 
in the opening words (7 xdpis tov 
kupiov “Inood); in the latter part of 
the sentence the mss. offer a choice 
between perd mavrav and pera ray 
aylwy, for pera mavtoy Tov dyioy is a 
conflation, and pera mavrwy vay a cor- 
rection from St Paul. On the whole 
the preference should probably be 
given tothenon-Pauline pera rap ayior, 
although it has the support of but 
one of the uncial mss. (N); not only 
is it less likely to have suggested itself 
to a copyist than pera ravtwv, but it 
is in close accordance with the writer’s 
usual phraseology; of dy:o is his 
constant term for the members of 
the Churches (viii. 3f., xi. 18, xiii. 7, 
10, Xiv. 12, xvi. 6, xvii. 6, xviii. 20, 24, 
xix. 8, xx. 9). The saints, the men 
of consecrated lives, are, in the Apo- 
calyptist’s view, the men for whose 
advantage the whole course of human 
history is being carried to its end ; 
who are destined as a body to survive 
the wreck of cities and empires, and 
in the end to dominate a new world. 
But the grace of the Lord Jesus is the 
only source of their strength, and 
the guarantee of their triumph ; and 
the last words of the Apocalypse are 
at once a reminder of this primary 
condition of success, and a prayer 
that it may be realized in the ex- 
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perience of the baptized, both in the 
cities of Asia and throughout the 
world. 


Sugscription. Only two of the 
uncials give a subscription to the 
Book; 8 repeats ’Amoxadvyis “lodvvov 
(for ’Amoxadvwets surely is both here 


and at the head of the pages in Na 
mere itacism), and A, which had 
*Amoxaduyis only in the title, now 
agrees with &. The forms offered 
by some cursives and yersions add 
nothing to our knowledge of the 
Book or its writer. 
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*PABabSév ix. rr 
dBvowos ix. 1, 2, 11, Xi. 7, XVii. 8, xx. 
I, 3 
dyah\vgv xix. 7 
dyaray Te. Bip Ube 
ayaa li, 4, 19 
dyyedos i. 1, 20, ii. 1, 8, 12, 18, ltt, 
5) 7) 14, V- 2, TI, NA ate) bis, Il, 
Wille 2 3 sed5s8 Os Opn LO K 2s 21k 5 
II, 13, 14 bis, 15, X. 1, 5, 7, 8, 9, I0, 
Xi. 15, xl. 7 bis, 9, Xiv. 6, 8, 9, 10, 
15, 17; 18, 19, XV. I, 6, 7 Sy kVia I 55 
XVli. 1, 7, XVill. 1, 21, XIX. 17, XX. I, 
xxi. 9, 12, 17, Xxil. 6, 8, 16 
dyvdfev xxii, 11 
Gyvos iii. 7, iv. 8 ter, v. 8, vi. 10, viii. 
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Xvi. 6, xvil. 6, xviii. 20, 24, abe, fey 
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dyopater iti. 18, V. 9, Xill. 17, X1V. 3, 4, 
XViil. 11 
§qdeav v. 9, xiv. 3, XV. 3 
abedpds i. 9, vi. 11, xii. 
Xxli. 
Gdns i. 18, vi. 8, XxX. 13, 14 
Gdukely ii. 11, vi. 6, Vil. 2, 3, ix. 4, Io, 
i), Bab. bis, xxii. rr dis 
§ddlknpo xviii. 5 
deros TR Gy NAB MEH behls Ay 
np ike2,, xvi. 17) 
Alyurrros xi. 8 
aipa i. 5, V- Qs vi. 10, 12, Vil. 14, viii. 
Fee Oy Xe Oy Xe iT, XLV e120) Wily Brie 
6 bis, xvii. 6 bis, xvili. 24, Xix. 2, 13 
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alwv i. 6 bis, 18 bis, iv. g bis, 10 bis, 
vy. 13 bis, vil. 12 bis, Ks 6 bis, xi. 15 
bis, xiv. 11 bis, xv. 7 bis, xix. 3 bis, 
XX.) 10078, xxii, 5 bis 
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dxdBapros xvi. 13, xvii. 4, xviii. 2 bis 

dkpdtery xiv. 18 

dkohoviety vi. 8, xiv. 4, 8, 9, 13, Xix. 14 

dkovew i. 3, 10, li. 7, 11, 17, 29, ili. 3, 
6, 13, 20, 22, iv. 1, V. 11, 13, Vi. I, 3, 
5, 6, 7, Vil. 4, Vill. 13, ix. 13, 16, 20, 
5G, 7 (eS bel 12, xii, 10, xiii 9, xiv. 
2 bis, P35 R VL T9159 79 XVI 4 22, 008, 
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*&kparos xiv. 10 

dkpls ix. 3, 7 

ddnPrvds iii. 7, 14, Vi. 10, xv. 3, Xvi. 7, 
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ada ii. 4, 6, 9 bis, 17 by Gol, Zin, (oy ee 
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&idvois xx. 1 

*ddoa i. 8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13 

Gpaptla i. 5, Xviii. 4, 5 

*dpéOuoros Xxi. 20 

Gury i. 6, 7, iii, 14, V. 14, Vil. 12 bis, 
1x. 4, xxii. 20 

dippos xii. 18, xx. 8 

Guredos xiv. 18, 19 

*dpopov xviii, 13 

dipwpos xiv. 5 

dy il. 25, Xiv. 4 

dva@ iv. 8, vil. 17, xxi. 21 

dvaBalvery iv. 1, vii. 2, viii. 4, ix. 2, 
266 Why 1D UU, S8tity be I Soh tale, 
BAP, Ll, Sedge Sy See C 

dvayworkev i. 3 

dvatavew Vi. 11, xiv. 13 

dvatravois iv. 8, xiv. I1 

dvdoracis Xx. 5, 6 

dvaror Wil Wy oailo 1, 2oa6 Te 

avenos vi. 13, vii. x bis 
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avijp xxi. 2 

GvOpwaros i, 13, iv. 7, Vill. I1, ix. Ay 5s 
6, 7, 10, 15, 18, 20, Xi. 13, xili. 13, 
18, xiv. 4, 14, xvi. 2, 8, 9, 18, 21 bis, 
XVili. 13, XX1. 3, 17 

dvolyew ili. 7 bis, 8, 20, iv. 1, V. 2, 35 
41 5» 9, Vie I, 35 5s 7) 9, 12, Vili. 1, 
ix. 2, x. 2, 8, Xi1Q;) Xl LO ATO; 

i, abe, 10m poe 516) HG 

* Avelmas The 503 
dios i iii. 4, iv. 11, V. 2, 4, 9, 12, XVi. 6 

at’ dpre (see under amb, prt) 

drapxy Xiv. 4 

dmépxerGat ix. 12, X. 9, Xi. 14, Xil. 17, 
Ql, Py OG MEEL, IY, 2Sal, Te Zi 

admurros xxi. 8 

dm i i, 4 dis, 5, ili. 12, vi. 16 bis, vil. 2, 
ix. 6, 18, xii. 6, 14, xiii. 8, xiv. 3, 4, 
13, 20, XVi. 12, 17, 18, XVli. 8, xviil. 
TO, 14 Ot8, U5 Otis) V7 gi Xl ke XX. U1, 
XXxi. 2, 10, 13 quater, Xxli. 19 bis 

dtrosiSovar xviil. 6 bis, xxii. 2, 12 

dro€yjckew iii. 2, vill. 9, 11, ix. 6, 
xiv. 13, XVi. 3 

dmokddupis i. I 

dtrokptverOat Vil. 13 

droxte(vew li, 13, 23, Vi. 8, II, ix. 5, 
as ately Hey RAN Ey Gis ieee, Saubly The) (GE, 
15, XIX. 21 

GmroAAbyar xviii. 14 

* ArohAtoy ix. II 

dtooré\Xew i. 1, V. 6, xxii. 6 

dméo-roXos li. 2, XViii. 20, xxi. 14 

dmropépey xvii. 3, xxi. 10 

§drroxwplterOar vi. 14 

drwkeva xvii. 8, 11 

“Ap xvi. 16 

dpytpeos ix. 20 
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lv ff.; its cities, lvii ff., 14, 22, ete.; 
Imperial worship in, lxxxvii ff.; Jews 
in, lxvi f. 

Asiarchs, the, Ixxxix 

Asklepios, lxii, Ixxvii, elxviii, 34 

Assumption of Moses, xxvi 

asyndeton, 203 

Athanasius, cxviili 

Auberlen, cexv, cexviii 

Augustea, the, lxi, lxiv, lxxxix, 164, 171 

Augustine, ccx, 265 f.; Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, cxciii, ccii 


’"ABadddv, cxxii, clvi, 119 f. 
a&Bvooos, 115 

dyadnriar, 245 f. 

dyandy, 7, 63 
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dyamn, 42 

ylos, 53, 203, 238 

aryopatew, 81, 178 

ddiKetv, 33, 305 

aeTds, 158 

dnp, 115 

alata, 203, 241 

aivety with dat., 245 

aipew THy xElpa, 128 £. 

aloxvvn, 209 

akudfvev, 191 

dkovwy, 6, 3, 310f. 

dxparov, 185 

arnbuwébs, 53 

adAnrovia, 242 

aAvats, 260 

adga, 76, 10 f., 307 

apuébvoTos, 293 

aun, 9, 10, 244; 4, 59, 84 

Guwpov, 234 

duwuos, 180 f. 

ava els, 2943 ava péoov, 105 

avdBa, 66 

avaywwoKxwv, 6, xevill, 3 

avatrarcouat, 187 f. 

avOpwros, 118 

dvolyew 7d oTbma, 165 

dé&ios, 51, 81 

amrapx7y, 180 

amexTavOnv, 36 

am7A\Ga, Cxxili, 130 

dmwgtos, 282 

am, 124, 1783 amd 6 wy, 53 ard avaroNar, 
96, 286 

amoBavety €x, 113 

amokahvmrew, aroxdAupis, xxii f., 1 f. 

amoxpiverGat, 102 

amoxtelve é€v PavaTy, 44 

amoxrévver Oa, 92 

*AroANUwy, 6, Cxxii, 119 f. 

amooTé\ewv, 2, 309 

amopépev, 214 

“Ap Mayedwy, exxil, clvi, 209 f. 

dpxos, 162 

dpviov, Cxxvii, 78 

apxatos, 154 

dpxn, 59f., 279 f. 

"Acta, N, 4 

doTnp, 112 

agxnworvvn, 209 

avAnTns, 239 

dels, 42; adfixes, 26 

axpt, 333 a. Gavdrov, 156 

aywOos, 112 


Babylon, a synonym for Rome, ceviii ff., 
183, 227 

Balaam and Balak, lxxv, exxxii, 36f., 39 

Baptism, 97, 103 

Barhebraeus, ¢xvi 

barley, the food of the poor, 88 

Barnabas, Epistle of, evili, 278 
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Barsalibi, exiii, ec 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, xxv f. 

battles, Apocalyptic, 208, 257, 269 f. 

bear, the, 162 

beast of the Abyss, 137; from the sea, 
Ixxx f., 161 ff.; from the earth, xci, 
168 ff.; the scarlet, 214 f.; ‘before 
the beast,’ 170; ‘mark of the b.,’ 
173 f.; number of the b., exxxviil, 
175 f.; throne of the b., 204; inter- 
pretation of the Apocalyptic beasts, 
lxxx ff., cevii ff.; the beasts and the 
Lamb, 177 

beatification of martyrs, 263 f. 

beatitudes, 3, 187, 209, 247, 263, 307 

Beatus, eciii f. 

Bede, cciii 

beheading, a Roman punishment, 262 

Beliar, 163, 259 

‘beloved city, the,’ 269 

benediction, forms of, at end of an 
Epistle, 313 f. 

Bengel, xliv f., ccxiv 

Benson, Archbp, xli, exxiv f., eexviii 

Berengaud, cciv, cexi f. 

birds of prey, 259 

‘blasphemy, names of,’ 161 f, 165 f. 

Bleek, xlv, eevi 

blood, rain of, 110 

bloodshed caused by Rome, 241 

book of life, 52, 167, 272; books of judge- 
ment, 272; sealed book, 75f.; open 
book, 126 f. 

Bossuet, ccy, ccxiv 

Bousset, li, cevi 

bow, used by the Parthians, 86 

boycotting, 174 

‘breadth of the earth, the,’ 268 f. 

breastplate, the High Priest’s, 291 

Bride, the, 310; bridal ornaments, 277 

Bruno, cciv 

burial office, anthem in the, 187 


Bada, exxii, 45 f. 

Badrew, 44 

Bacavifey, 116 f. 

Baotrela, 8, 12, 155 

Bacirel’s THs hs, ol, O4 
Baordgew, 25 

Bdd\vypa, 216; BdeduKTés, 282 
Brpuddos, 292 

BiBrlov, 14, 75, 933 BrBAcddprov, 126 fF. 
Bérpus, 190 f. 

Bioowos, 236, 247 


Caesar-cult, the, lxi, Ixxxvi ff., 164 f., 
166, 170 f., 203 

Caligula, lxxix f., lxxxvii 

‘camp of the saints, the,’ 269 

canticles, the, 195 

capitula, xXxvl1 

Carthage, Co. of, exvili 
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Cassiodorius, cciii 

celibacy, 179 

Cerinthus, cxiii 

change no longer possible, 305 f. 

chapters, xxxvl 

chariots, 118 f. 

Charles, xxv, clviii, ecxvii, 264 f. 

Chase, Bp, on Iren. v. 30. 3, ¢vi 

Cherubim, the, 72 

Chiliastic controversy, cxii ff., 264 ff. 

Christ, the restorer of prophecy, xvii f.; 
the Priest-King, 15 ff.; the Reaper, 
188 ff.; the Conqueror, 250 ff.; His 
relation to the Spirit, 48, 79, 2983 
to God, 50; His evangelistic and 
pastoral work, 254 

Christianity, expansion of, 259, 296 

Christianity in Asia at the time of the 
Apocalypse, lxxxiii ff. 

Christology, clxf., 2, 16, 20, 41f., 59 f., 
Don), 25th.) 2711 

Chrysostom, cxvii 

Church, the, a kingdom and priesthood, 
g, 81 f.; in the wilderness, 158; in 
its relations with the Empire, 163; 
destined to be predominant, 46 f., 
262 ff. ; doctrine of, clxvi f. 

churches, the, of Asia, lxxi ff., xe f., 
xev, 4f., 14; of South Gaul, cix; of 
the Empire, 309 

circulation, early, of the Apocalypse, 
evii ff. 

citrus wood, 233 

city, the holy, 133, 284ff.; the great, 
137 f.; the beloved, 269 

Claromontane list, the, exviii 

Claudius, 1xxix, ]1xxxvii, ccx, 220 

Clement of Alexandria, clxxvii, clxxx, 
exevi, ccviii 

Colossians, the Ep. to the, lxix, clvii, 59 

colours, symbolism of, 293 f. 

commandments of God, keeping the, 
160, 307 

commentaries, Greek, cxeviiff.; Syriac, 
ec; Latin, ec ff.; modern, cciv ff. 

commune Asiae, 1xxxix 

composite character ascribed to Apoca- 
lypse, xlix ff. 

conditions of men, 94 

conquerors, the martyrs as, 194 

consecration of art and letters, 297 

Constantinople, exvii, ccxi, 27 f., 211 

constructions, 6, 19, 21, 27, 37, 68, 100, 
106, 167 f., 284 f., 287, 298 f. 

conventus, lvii, xi 

Corinth, prophecy at, xv 

corn, scarcity of in Domitian’s reign, 88 

courts, the outer and inner, 133 

Creation, the, 71 f. 

crown of life, 33 ; crowns cast down, 74 

cube, a perfect, 288 f. 

cursive MSS., clxxxvi ff. 
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Cyprian, cxiv, 27 
Cyril of Jerusalem, cxv 


xarkndwy, 2gt f. 
xahkoNiBavos, 17 
Xdpayya, 173 

xdpis Kal elphyn, 5 
xiAuddes XiALAdwy, 82 
XAlapxos, 94, 256 
xdapds, 60 

xAwpds, 88 

xotmé, 87 f. 

Xovs, 237 

xpiorés, 6, 262 f. 
xpucay, exxil, 16; xpvcéwy, Cxxiil 
xpvabdos, 292 
Xpvodbmpacos, 293 


Dan, tribe of, 98 

Daniel as an apocalyptic writer, xxiv; 
largely used in the Apocalypse, cliii ; 
Greek versions of, elv f. 

date of the Apocalypse, xcix ff.; of the 
vision in c. xxl, 221 

dative, use of the, 109, 308 

Day, the Great, 95 

dea Roma, 1xxxvi, 1xxxix 

Death of Christ, the, 7 f., 81 f., 108 

death, the second, 33, 274; death and 
Hades, 20, 89, 273; d. preferred to 
life, 117 : 

De Boor, clxxix; De Wette, xlif., cev 

deceit, the chief work of Satan, 265 

decree of the Council of Jerusalem, the, 
46 

‘deep things,’ 45 f. 

delatores, Ci, 155 

delays of vengeance, go ff. 

demons, 125, 227; demonology, clxx f. 

deterioration of the Church, 308 

deus et dominus noster, Christian coun- 
terpart of, 245 

diadems, many, 251 

dies irae, 143 

dimensions of the holy city, 287 ff. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, xxxiii, cxiii ff., 
elxxvi 

diptychs, 140 

dirges on Babylon, 231 ff. 

doctrine of the Apocalypse, clix ff. 

dogs, 308 

‘doing’ the truth, 309 

Domitia, lxxxviii 

Domitian, lxxxv ff., xevii, xcix, 164, 171, 
221, 225 

Domitilla, lxxxv 

door, open, 54, 66 

doxology, forms of, 7 ff., 73 f., 80 ff., 
ro1 ff. 

dust cast on the head, 237 


daudviov, 125, 227 
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Se?, 2, 261 

Sethds, Secdia, 281 f. 

SelEw, 66 

deorérns, go 

OudBodos, 154 

diddnua, 74, 149, 251 

Stakovia, 42 

dtavyys, 294 

OrapOelipew, -pecPat, 112, 144 

dover, 55, 2253 dda, 555 
223 f.; €060n, 247 

dixalwua, 197, 247 

Sudodv Suda, 230 £. 

Siomupiddes wupiadwy, CXXXV, 122 

dlorouos, 18 

dwar, 6, 310 f. 

OuwKew, 157 

ddga, 73 

OodNos, 2, 244 

Spaxwv, 149 

dpéravoy, 188 §, 

Ovvyn, 25 

dwpedv, 280 


dddacrv, 


eagle’s wings, 158 

earth, four corners of the, gs f.; kings of 
the, 256 

earthquakes, lxivf., 92ff., r40f., 210f. 

east, the kings from the, 205 f 

Ebedjesu, exiv, exvi 

eclipses, 92 f. 

Eden, rivers of, 298 

effigies, 170 f. 

Egypt, 138; plagues of, 200 ff. 

Egyptian versions, cxciv 

Elders, the twenty-four, 69 

Eliakim, 53 f. 

Elijah, ceviii ff., 136, r40, 146, 152 

Emperor-worship, see Caesar-cult ; 
images of the Emperor, 171; the 
eight Emperors, 220 f. 

empires, the two, Ixxvili, lxxxi 

English versions, early, excv 

Enoch, xxivf., clviii, ceviil ff., 140, 146; 
Book of, xxivf.; Secrets of, xxv 

Ephesians, Ep. to the, Ixixf., xxi 

Ephesus, xix f., lix ff., lxviii ff., Ixxxix, 
23 ff. : 

Epiphanius, cxi f. 

episodes, xl f., 95 

Epistles, endings of the, 313 f. 

epistolary form of the Apocalypse, xh, 
his OXON, 7 naigy eu) 

Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin, views of, 
on the Apocalypse, exvili 

Erbes, 1 

eschatology, elxxi f. 

Esdras, fourth book of, xxvi, 92 

Ethiopic version, cxcv 

Eucharist, the, 39, 64, 84, 103, 152, 17 

Kuphrates, the, 121, 205 f. 

Eusebius, eviiiff., exvi, clxxvi ff. 
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evangelium aeternum, ccxii, 182 
Ewald, xliv, cevi 

Exodus, the, 195 

eyes, the, of Christ, clxv, 16f., 79 
Ezekiel’s vision, rivers of, 298 


€Bdedvypévos, 282 

€Bpatorl, exxvii, 119 

éyxplew, 62 

el with subj., 135 f.; ef uj, 1163; ed de 
LN, 27, 38 

eldwdd0urov, lxxv f., 37, 43 f. 

eldwrodaTpys, 282 

elkwv, 171 

eipnka, 1023 elpnkav, 243 

els, 113, 1203; els xa’ els, 72 

elaépxecGar mpbs Twa, 64 

elyav, CXxii 

éx with part. gen., 85 

exdexelv, QI, 243 

éxkdnolat, al, clxvi, 309 

éxXexTos, 224 

éxxéeTE, 200 

éhéyxew, 63 

éepavTwos, 233 

€X\kos, 201 

éuvhoOnv pass., 211 

év, of price, 8; év Neuxols, 51; év péow, 
77 £., 105, 298 f. ; év mvevuart, 13, 2143 
év Taxel, 23 év "Inood, 12 

évdver Gat, 198 

evdwpnals, 290 

évTevOev k. éxetOev, 299 

évwriov, CXXVil 

éfexévTnoav, CXXVii, 9 f. 

éehOe, 229 

eLovtla, 223 

él, 67, 107f.; él oradiwy, 289; éxt 
Tais éxkAnolas, 3093 émt rérov Their, 
236 f. 

émOupelv, I17 

émcoTHOtos, 6, xxiii, clxxv ff. 

éemiatpépew, 14 f. 

émiTiOévat, 312 

émTahopos, 220 

epavidr, 45 

épyagecOar Thy Oddaccav, 237 

épyov (antith. to xézos), 188 

épxduevos, 6, 5,733 epxov, 85 ff., 310f.; 
Epxomat, 312 f. 

éTehoOnv, 129, 193 

éroumacew, 122 

evayyéXov, 181 f.5 ebayyedifew, 130 

evppalvecOa, 139, 238 

evxapareiv, evxapioTla, 73, 142 

"Hdéowa ypdppara, Xci, 23 

exew Te KaTd Tivos, 26; exe vovv, 174 

ws bre, gO 


Fuedrov, 128 
jutwpov, CXXxil, 107 
WW, 0, 53 7Y, Kal ov gor, 218 
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facere diem, 165 

‘False Prophet, the,’ xci, 206 f., 257 f. 

‘fellow-servants,’ 249 

final punishments, 270, 274 

fire from heaven, 269 f.; ‘fire, the lake 
of,’ 274, 282 f. 

‘first, the, and the last,’ 19, 30f. 

‘first resurrection, the,’ 263 

five, the number, cxxxvi, 117, 220f. 

Flavian Emperors, the, lxxxiv f. 

Flavius Clemens, lxxxv 

flood from the Dragon’s mouth, 159 f. 

food of Palestine and Asia Minor, 88, 
III 

forehead, name on, 217 

formulae, 23, 173 

forty and two months, 133 f. 

“four sore judgements,’ 89 ; four winds, 
96; foursquare, 289; the number 
four, Cxxxvi 

Fourth Gospel, the, affinity of, to the 
Apocalypse, cxxvi, clxxxii 

Franciscans, the, ecxii f. 

frogs, 207 

fruits, 299 f. 


Gaius, the Emperor, lxxxvii; the pres- 
byter, cxiii ff. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, lxxxiy, 220 

garments sprinkled with blood, 252 

gates of the New Jerusalem, 285 

Gelasius, decree of, cxviii 

gematria, 174 

genitive of time, 32; of object, 1, 35, 
186; partitive, 39; epexegetical, 33 

gilding the person, 216; not gilt, but 
golden, 290 

girding, high, 16, 198 

gladiators, 241 

glass, sea of, 195 

Gnostic apocalypses, xxxi 

Gop: of heaven, 141, 205 ; the Word of, 
252f.; doctrine of, clix f.; ‘my God,’ 
50; ‘G. of the spirits,’ 302 f. 

Gog and Magog, 267 f. 

gold, pure, 290 

gospel, an eternal, 181 f.; Fourth Gospel, 
author of, clxxxii f. 

grammar, cxxiil ff., 6, 135, 258 

Grotius, xlix, cey, ccxiv 

guilds and guildfeasts, Ixiii f., lxxy f., 
41, 44 

Gunkel, xxix, li, cxxxiii, 164 

Gwynn, cxili, cxciv 


yapos, yamor, 246 

yeyovevy, 2103; yéyovay, xxii, 279; 
yivecOar &v mvetpart, 133 yl. with 
participle or adjective, 32 f., 49 

yéuew, 72, 21 
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ryévos, 309 

youn, 222 f., 226 
youos, 232 
ypayov, 187 
yenyopetv, 49 
yuuves, 61 


Haimo, xxxvi, cciv 

Hallelujah psalms, 242 f. 

Hammond, xlix, cev, ccxiv 

Har Magedon, 2009 f. 

harrowing of hell, 273 

harvest of the earth, 189 

hatred, a divine, 28 

heads, the seven, 161, 220 

heaven, ascension to, 140, 1513 city in, 
246 f.; Gop of, 141, 205; out of, 2775 
signs in, 193; silence in, 106 f.; voices 
in, 141; war in, 152 f.; a new, 274f.; 
opened, 250; shut, 136 

Heraclitus, 5 

Hermas, cx, 25 f. 

Hierapolis, hot springs of, lxy, 6of. 

high priest, breastplate of the, 291 

hills, the seven, of Rome, 220 

Hippolytus, cxiv, ecxcvili, cceviil, 11, 
passim 

Holtzmann, xliv ff., cevi 

horns, the ten, 221 f.; Little Horn, 165 

horsemen, vision of the four, 85 ff. 

Hort, Dr, ciii, cv f. . 

hour, the, 107 

hundred, one, and forty-four, 97 f., 177 

hymn, a primitive (?), 82 

hypallage, 13 

‘hypotheses,’ cxvii 

hysteron proteron, 76 


‘idiotisms,’ cxxiv 

idol-worship, 125 

Ignatius, lxxiii, cvii f. 

imagery, cxxxi ff. 

images of the Emperor, 170f. 

imago, 171 

imports of Rome, 233 ff. 

incense, use of by the Church, 80 

infinitive, 149, 153 

interpreters of the Apocalypse, cxevii ff. s 
history and methods of interpretation, 
ccvii ff.; principles of interpretation 
followed in this commentary, ccxvi ff. 

Irenaeus, cvi, cviii f., cx ff., clxxv, 
Cxcvill, cevii f. 

iteration, 243 

dus talionis, 144 


laos, 68, 285, 291 

lepets, 8 f. 

*Tepovoadnu, CXXVii, 58, 284 
*Inaots, 309 

ixavés, 76 

iuaria, 51 
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Wa, 55, 86, 169, 187, 307 f. 
Tpis, 68 


James, xxvi ff., ccxviii 

Jerusalem trodden under foot, 133; the 
new, 276 f. 

JEsus, witness of, 3, 160, 249; ‘I, Jesus,’ 


° 

oa attitude of, toward the Church, 
IXXRUEXCUL ey Qititss 55) de 

Jezebel of Thyatira, cxxxli, 42 f. 

Joachim, ecciv, ccxii 

John, the name, clxxv ; John the Apostle 
and John the Elder, clxxv ff.; Pseudo- 
John, xxxli, clxxiv; Johannine voca- 
bulary ete., exxvi ff. 

— of Asia, lxxi, clxxvii f. 

— the Apostle, date of death of, clxxix f. 

— the author of the Apocalypse, 
celxxx f., 2, 303 f. 

Jubilees, the Book of, xxvi 

judgement, the last, clxxif., 270 ff. 

Junilius, exvi 

Justin, cviii, exeviii 


Katakekaumene, the, 52 f. 

key of Hades, 20 f.; of David, 53 f. 

King of kings, 223 

kings of the earth, the, 94, 213, 256; 
from the Hast, 205 f.; vassal kings of 
Rome, 213; the seven kings, 220; 
the ten, 221 f. 


Kabjwevor emt THs ys, ol, 182 

kal, 55, 129, 184 f., 302 

Kawds, 41, 274 

KaKol, 25 

Kddapos, 132 

Kahovmevos, 250 

KaTaBo\js Kdomou, arb, mpb, 167 

KaTd@eua, CXXxil, 300 

KaTeKanv, 110 

KaThywp, KaTHyopos, CXxil, 155 

KarouKelv, 353 of KaToKobyres éml THs yijs, 
56, 114, 139 

KOTOLKNTNpLOY, 227 

Katya, Kavowy, 1053 Kavuarltew, 204 

Kelabat, 67 

KévTpov, I19 

Képagua, 185 

keddhaia, xxxiii ff. 

KiOdpa, 80, 178, 195 

Kwvely, 27 

KWVGLWLOV, 234 

kAels (acc.), 213 KAew, 259 £. 

KNETTIS, 50 

KAnpovomety, 280 f. 

KAnros, 223 f. 

KAW), 44 

kowNla, 130 f. 

kowds, 2973 TO 
lxxxlx 


Actas, 


Kowov THS 


SB) 
KOKKOS, KOKKLWOS, 215 
Ko\AGoOat, 229 
Ko\Aovpiov, 62 
Koos, Komigv, 25, 187 f.; Kexomiaxes, 


Cxxli, 26 

kpareiv, 24, 96 

Kpiwa, 238, 261 f. 

KptoTadNos, 70; KpvoTadNifey, 285 

Ktlows, KTloua, 83 

KuBepyyrns, 236 

KuKNevE, CXXVil, 269 

Kupiaky Huépa, 7, 13 

Kupros, 0 Kvptos, 2455 KUptos Nudr, 0, 1423 
K. 6 Beds, 113 kK. Inaods, 35; k. Katvap, 


35) 171 


lake of fire, the, 270 
Lamb, the, 78, 176 ; wrath of, 95 ; blood 
of, 103, 156; song of Moses and of, 


I 

Usctcen Ixiy f., 58 f., 248; Laodicean 
list, exvi, cxvili 

Latin, Old, versions, exciii 

lawgiving, the, 69 

Lee, xliv, ccvi 

leopard, the, 162 

life, tree of, 29 f., 299 f.; crown of, 33; 
book of, 52, 272; water of, 298 f. 

lifting of the hand in adjuration, 128 f. 

lighting of the streets of Rome, 240 

Lion, the, 77; lions in Palestine, 162 

living creatures, the four, 7o ff. 

Lord of lords, the, 223 

loyalty of the Church to the Empire, 
lxxxif., 163 

luxury of Rome, 230, 236 ff. 


Aarely perd, 14 f. 

AauBdvew, 40, 50, 311 
auras, 70 

Aapmpds, 235, 298 

Aarpevery, 103 f., 300 

eye, 170 

Aevkalvew, 103 

Anvos, 191 

AliBavos, ABavwrds, 108 

Aluvn, 258 

Alvov, 198 

Aurapbs, 235 

Abyos, 6, 70H Geod, CXXVil, 3, 12, 252 f. 
Aovtrol, ol, 45 

Avew, 7 £.5 AVew, ovew, 8 
AUxvos, Avxvla, 15, 22, 7O, 135 


Maccabean age, prophecy unknown in 
the, xvii 

Magedon, 209 f. 

magic, xcif., 170 ff., 207f.; 241, 257 f., 
282 

man of sin, the, Ixxix f., cevii 

man-child, the, 150 f. 

manna, the, 39 
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Marcion, cxi 

Marduk, lxxix, cxxxviili 

Mark, St, clxxy f. 

marriage, a Divine, 246 

‘martyr,’ 35; martyrs’ song, the, 195 f.; 
causes of martyrdom, go, 155 ff. 

measuring the sanctuary, 132 f.; measur- 
ing the holy city, 287 ff. 

Mede, cexiy 

Megiddo, 209 f. 

Melito, lxxxvi, cix, exeyii 

merchants, 240f. 

messages to the Churches, summary of 
the, 65 f.; local knowledge shewn in, 
xciv f, 

Methodius, ceviii f. 

‘metropolis,’ lvii 

Michael, 153 

millennium, the, 264 ff. 

ministry, the Christian, clxvii, 238 

miracles, false, 170 

Moffatt, xliv f. 

Mommsen’s canon, cxviil 

Montanist and antimontanist literature, 
cix 

Morning star, the, 47, 310 

Moses, 134 ff., 195 

Mother of Christ, the, 151, 160 

‘mother of harlots,’ 217 

Moulton, Dr J. H., cxxv 

‘moving mountains,’ 93 f. 

MSS., clxxxvi ff. 

Muratorian fragment, cx 

‘mystery of God,’ the, 129f. 


udvva, 39 

bapyapitns, 294 

mdprus, paptupelv, -pla, 2f., 36 
pacacPat, 204 

pactds, 16 

paxaipa, 87 

peyaro, ol, 245 

peyoTay, 94 

wédAev, 21, 49 
pecoupavely, -pdvnua, 113f., 256 
pera TolTo (rabra), 66 
peravoew é€k, 44 
pntporons, lvil 

pualvew, 51 

puyview év, TIO 

puxpol, ol, 144, 245 
pvnuovevew with acc., 229 
porxeve, 44 

ponvvev, 51 

povotkol, -Kd, 239 
muKadoOat, 127 

pros, 240 

peupiddes pupidduv, 82 
pvoTnpiov, 21, 217f. , 


name, ‘my,’ 35; the new, 4of., 58; in- 
scribed on conquerors, 57 f., 2173 
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unknown except to the bearer, 251 f. ; 
on the thigh, 255 

nations, the, and the Church, 296 

nature, 72 f. 

neocorate, the, lxxxix ; 

Nero, death of, 163; Nero redivivus, 
IxXxxiiie fs, we ixxxvillen Clete vOs et .suetire 
2213; persecution of the Church begun 
by, Ixxxi f.; his attitude towards 
the Caesar-cult, lxxxviii; Apocalypse 
assigned to his time, ¢ 

Nerya, xcvii 

Nestle, 237 

new heaven and earth, 274 f. 

New Jerusalem, the, clxix f., 
276 f., 301 f. 

new song, the, 80f., 178 

New Testament, use of, clvi ff. 

Newton, Sir I., ccxiv 

Nicephorus, cxvii 

Nicolaitans, lxxiv ff., 28, 37 f. 

Nicolas of Lyra, cexiii 

night offices, the, 104; night abolished, 
2096 f. 

nominative for vocative, 202 

number of the angels, 82; of the beast, 
cxxxil, 175 f.; of the redeemed, 177f.; 
numbers, symbolical, cxxxy ff. 


By fitior 


val, 10, 312 f. 

vads, 104, 132 
vavKAnpos, 236 
vexpos, 48 f. 

veppol, 44 f. 
vewkdpos, 1xi 

Vike, 29, 77, 194 
Nixodairns, exxil, 28 
vody éxwv, 6, 174 


Oecumenius, cxevili, ccxi 

Old Testament, use of, cx! ff. 

Oliva, P. J., cciv, cexiii 

open door, the, lxiv, 54, 66, 296 f.; open 
roll, the, 126 f. 

opisthograph, 75 

Origen, cxiv, cxeviii, ccviii 

orthography, cxxii 

Ostia, 236 

oxymoron, 185 


odnyetv, 105 
olkoupévn, An H, 208 
bdvvOos, 93 

duyvew, 129 

8uovos with acc., 15 
opolwua, 117 £. 
bvoma, 51, 141 
Orrov...€kel, 152 
érlow, bmiobev, 13 
érwpa, 235 

épyn Ovuov, 185 
épylferbat, 160 
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Spunua, 239 f. 

éot0s, 19 

dots, 9 f., 116, 153 
oval, I14, 120 

ovdé, ‘not even,’ 124 
ody resumptive, 50 
ovpavol, 156 

ovrws, 51 f. 

bpedov, 60 

ovis, 19 


ade, 66, 140 
ay, 6, 5 
wpa, 107 
wpverPat, 127 


paganism, relation of Asian Churches 
to, lxxif., lxxvif., lxxxviii ff. 

palm branches, roo f. 

Papias, cviii ff., clxxvi 

‘Parousia,’ the, 56, 94 f., 142, 188 ff., 
208, 301 f.; ‘parousia’ of the Beast, 
Ixxxiy, 21 

Parthians, the, 86, 123, 206 f. 

Patmos, clxxvii f., 12, 94, 160 f. 

patristic evidence for the text, cxev f. 

Paul, St, in Asia, Ixvii ff., 23 f.; why 
eclipsed by St John, Ixxii f.; his 
apocalypse in 2 Thess., ]xxxi; whether 
counted by St John among the Twelve, 
287; use of his Epistles, elvii f.; 
Pseudo-Paul, apocalypse of, xxxi, clxxiv 

Paulinism and the Nicolaitans, 38 

pearls, 294 

perfect, aoristic use of the, 79 

Pergamum, I]xii, Ixxxix, 34 f. 

Perpetua, Acts of, cx f. 

persecution, xcii ff., xevH, gr f. 

Peshitta, canon of the, cxvi, exciv 

Peter, St, in Asia, lxx f.; Pseudo-Peter, 
apocalypse of, xxxi, cx, 274 

Philadelphia, lxiv, 52 ff. 

pillars in the temple, 57 

plagues of Egypt, the, 110, 200; of 
Babylon, 231 f.; the last seven plagues, 
200 ff. 

pluperfect part., 122 

Polycarp, xxi, xcii 

poverty, 31, 61 

precious stones, 67 f., 290 ff. 

preface, the liturgical, 178 

priesthood of the Church, 8 f., 81 ee 
103 f., 264 f. 

Primasius, xxxvi, cxev, cecil, ccx f. 

prophecy, revival of, at the Christian 
era, xvii; early history of Christian 
prophecy, xix ff. 

‘prophesy again, thou must,’ 131 f. 

prophets in the Apocalypse, xx f., clxvii, 
202f., 238, 303; in the Didache, xxi; 
decline of the order, xxi 

Psalms of Solomon, xxvi 
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Pseudo-Christ, pseudo-prophet, 
the, 168 ff. 

punctuation, 66 f., 72, 299 

purple, 215 


169 ; 


madevew, 63 

matew, 117 

mwaloyn, wéon, 105 

TAVTOKpATWpP, II, 208 

mapddercos, 29 f. 

mapeuBor7j, 209 

mapbévos, 179 

TEV, 203 

mereklfew, 262 

mTéuTEW, 309 

TEMTWKES, CXXil 

mémwkav, CXXii 

meptBadrrec bat, 52 

mérecOat, 158 

midge, 257 

winrew, 27 

mods, 32 f., 223 f. 

TaTEa, 294 

wre éml romoy, 2306-f. 

many, 124 

mAnv, 46 

awdnpobv, wAnpodoba, 49 f., gr f. 

movards elut, memdovTnKa, OF 

mvetua, 29, 172, 3103 mv. Swis, 139; 
TVEVULATA, 303 

mvevwaTika@s, 137 f. 

modnpns, 15 f. 

twolav wpav, sof. 

mov, 165, 169 f. 

Tomalvev, 47, 105 

modemev meta, 38 f. 

movnpos, 201 

mopvos, 282; mdpyn, 2433; mopvela, 184 

ToTamopopnros, 159 

Tov, 35 

mpos with dative, 16 

mpocevxal, ail, 80, 108 f. 

mpopnreia, 3, 136 

mpora. THs “Actas, lvii f. 

mpwrdToKos, 0, 7 

nmTr@pya, 137 ff. 

mrwxos, OI 

TuAwY, 285 

TUpwos, 123 

mupodabat, 17 f., 62; mv’pwors, 236 Ff. 

muppos, 86, 123, 149 


pappakla, -Kés, xci, 125 f., 282 
POelperv, 243 

piddn, 80, 199 

pireiv, 63 

poBormevor, ol, 143 f., 244 f. 
potmé, t00 f. 

govets, 281 f. 

pud\akh, 227 

pwornp, 284 f. 
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wevdns, 282 
Wevdorpopyrns, 207 f. 


Yiigas, 39 f. 

Puxpos, 60 

quaternion of angels, g5 f. 
‘quick,’ the, 272 


Quinisextine Co., cxvili 
quotations, absence of formal, cxl 


Ramsay, H. L., ccii f.; 
CCXV 

rapture, 151 

readings, 6, 7, 17 f., 26, 32, 35, 50, 80, 
Sip Oley elem ie ie hei Ee 
175, 180, 184, 198, 215, 227 1., 252, 
279, 301, 307, 313 

reaping, 188 ff. 

reconstruction in Church life, 49 

reign of God, 142; reign of the Saints for 
a thousand years, 261 ff.; for ever, 

or 

reniieetioa the first, 262 ff.; the general, 
272 ff. 

reticence commanded, 128 

rewards, divine, 143 f., 306 

Ribeira, cexili 

Richard of St Victor, cciv 

rivers, 159 f. », 298 f. 

‘rod of iron,’ 47 

Rome, moral condition of, 183 f.; wheat 
supply of, 234; lighting of streets, 
240; bloodshed caused by, 241; fall 
of, 224 8. 

root of David, 77, 309 f. 

route of the Apocalyptic messenger, 
lviiif., 14 

Rupert of Deutz, cciv 


W. Mis Aix, bxiv, 


pédn, 234 
pepaupévos, 252 
Pisa, 77, 309 f. 
pougaia, 18 


Sabatier, 1 

saints, the, 203 

salvation, ascribed to God and Christ, 
elxvii f., 101 

sanctuary, opened in heaven, 144 f., 
199 f.; none in the New Jerusalem, 
295 5 ‘material sanctuaries, 295 

Sanctus, the deacon of Vienne, 280 

sand of the sea, the, 268 

Sardis, lxiv, 48f. 

Satan, 154; his throne, 34f.; his im- 
prisonment, release, and final defeat, 
260, 270 

sayings, faithful and true, 279 

scorpions, 116 f. 

Scott, C. Anderson, cevi, cexvi, 234 

scribes and prophets promised to the 
Church, xx 
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sea, op 70, 127, 161, 201, 268, 272 f., 
275 1.; sea of glass, 70, 195 

sealing, 96 f., 261; the sealed, 97 £5 pro- 
phecy not to be sea led, 304 f 

Septuagint, use of the, clv 

serpens antiquus, 154 

servire Tegnare est, 301 

seven cities, the, lvii ff., 14, 23 ff.; the 
number seven, cxxxy fi., 4, S4, 101, 
127, 149 

Shekinah, the, 104, 278 

Sibylline Oracles, xxvi f. 

signs, 170 f. 

‘silence in heaven,’ 

silk, 233 

Simcox, ecvi 

Simon Magus, 171 

six hundred and sixty-six, the number, 
Cxxxvili 

slaves, 234 f. 

smoke as a symbol, 199 

Smyrna, lxif., 30 

Sodom, 138 

solecisms, exvi, exxili fi. 

solitariness of the Christian life, r5r f. 

Son of God, the, clxii, 41; son of man, 
like a, clx, 15 

song, the new, 178; of Moses and the 
Lamb, 195 

soteriology, clxvii f. 

Speculum, the, cxciii 

Spirit, the, 28 f.; ; of SES a 249; in 
the spirit, 13 ; doctrine of the Spirit, 
elxiv f.; procession of the Spirit, 
clxvi, 298; Spirit and the Bride, 310 

spirits, the seven, clxiv f., 5 f., 79; the 
spirits of the prophets, 302 f.; ‘the three 
unclean spirits, 207 

Spiritus septiformis, clxv, 6 

stades, 1600, 192; 12,000, 289 

stars, crown of, 147 f.; third part of 
the, 149 f. 

stichometry, exvii 

style of the Apocalypse, exxy ff, 

subscription, 314 

summary of cc. ii—ili, 65 
Ki 545 f 

sword, emblem of Roman power, 87 

sword of the word, 18, 254, 258 f. 

symbolism, cxxxi ff.; its purpose, cxxxix, 
161 ff. 

synopsis scripturae sacrae, exvii f. 

synoptic apocalypse, the, lxxx; synoptic 
echoes in the Apocalypse, clvif., 23 f., 
iat hs ae 

Syriac versions, ¢, cxvili, exciv; S. 
commentaries, cc 


106 f. 


f.; of ec, iv— 


caxkos Tptxwvos, g2 f. 
ca\trisw, 1103; cadrioTHs, 239 
camr@pelpos, 291 

gapd.ov, 68, 292 
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capdbvé, 292 

odpKes, 225 

caravas, 0, 154 

LeBaoreta, 1xxxix, 171 
ceuldahis, 234 

onuetov, 147, 207 

cipiKdy, 233 

oxavdandov, 37 

oxnvn, 277 ft. 

oKnvotv, 104, 157, 105 f., 278 
oKorovaOat, 115 

opudpaydos, 68, 292 

copia, 174 

orapud\y, IQI 

orépavos, 74 

ornplfeyv, oTnpicov, oTnpiypos, 40 
OTpaTEvpa, 122, 253, 250 f. 
oTpivos, oTpnviav, 228 
oTvnos, 57 

cupBouvreve, 61 f. 
ouwaywyn, 32 

atvdoudos, 92, 249 
ouvnyopos, 155 

owkowwvelv, 11 £. 

opagerOa, 78 ff., 83, 163 
opddpa, 212 

cppayis, 96 f. 

CWMATA, 234 

cwrnp, cwrnpla, 4, clxvii f., 101 


Tabernacle, the, 197, 278 

talent, weight of the, 212 

Te Deum, 54, 73, 242 

Temple, the, 131 f. 

ten, the number, exxxvi, 32 

Tent of witness, the, 197 

Ter Sanctus, 73, 178 

Tertullian, cix, ccix 

Testament of the XII Patriarchs, xxvi 

Testamentum Domini, xxxii 

text, authorities for the, clxxxvi ff. ; 
text of the present edition, cxcvi 

Themison, xxi 

Theodoret, exvii 

Theodotion, exl ff., elv f. 

Theophilus of Antioch, cxi 

Thera, rir 

therapeutic work of Christ, 300 

Thessalonians 2, lxxix f. 

thigh, name on the, 255 

thousand years, the, 260, 264 ff. 

three parts, the city divided into, 211; 
the number three, exxxvi; 34, cxxxviif. 

Throne, before the, 100; the great white 
throne, 270 f.; the throne of Satan, 
34f.; of the Beast, 204 

thunders, the seven, 127 f. 

Thyatira, Ixilif., 41 

Tidmat, lxxix, 149 

time-limits, 133 f., 136 ff., 152, 158 

Timothy, Epp. to, lxx 

title, xxii, I 
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Titus, the Emperor, lxxxiv, 220 

trade, in N.T., 228; of Rome, 232 ff. 

traditio instrumentorum, 198 f: 

Trajan, xcvii, c, clxxix 

Transfiguration, the, 19 

transient nature of the cosmos, 271 

tribes of Israel, order of the, 98 f. 

tribulation, the great, 102 

trumpet-blasts, 13, 110 ff.; use of the 
trumpet at Rome, 239 

truth, 248; truthfulness a characteristic 
of Christians, 180 

twelve hundred and sixty, 152 

twelve, the number, exxxvf. ; multiples 
of, 289 

twenty-four, 69 

Tyconius, excev, ccif., ccix f., 184 


TanayTiatos, 212 

TéNos, 280 

Tégoapes, acc., 69 

TEXVITNS, 240 

TLULLOTNS, 237 

Tnpeiv, 46, 209, 303 f., 307 
ToTastov, 292 

Tpvyav, 191 


Odvaros, 44, 88 f. 
OaupaferOa, 164 

Ged ‘Pun, Lxil 

Gawdns, 123 

GédXewv, 136 

Beudduos, 286 f. 

Oeoddyos, 6, 13 Oeorddyou, 1x 
Oecumdol, xcii 

Oris, 12 
Opovos, 34 f., 64 f., 67, 261 
Ovivoy, 233 

Oupiduata, 80 

Oipa, 66 

Owpak, 118 


Uncial MSS., clxxxvi 


versions, ancient, excii ff. 

Vespasian, lxxxiv, 220 

Vesuvius, eruption of, in A.D. 79, 11 

vices, lists of, r25f., 281 f. 

Victorinus, cxvili, ec f., ccix 

Vienne and Lyons, Churches of, xcvii, 
OG, BOYS sic 

vindictiveness in early Christians, go f. 

vintage of the earth, 190 ff. 

Virgin-birth, the, 148 

virginity, 179 f. 

Vischer, 1 

Visio Pauli, xxxii 

vocabulary, cxv, cxx ff. 

Vogel, xlix 

voice of many waters, 18 , 

voleanic eruptions, 111 

Volter, 1 f. 
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bdxwOos, vaxlyOwos, 123, 293 
Uados, UdAwos, 70, 290, 294 
vuv@dol, xcil 

vrouwov”", 12, 26, 56, 186 


wall of the holy city, 285 

war in heaven, 152 f. 

warrior, Christ as, 38 f., 250 ff. 

Weiss, J., li, liv 

Weizsicker, xlix ff. 

Weyland, 1 

Whiston, cexiv 

white, symbolism of, 51f., 85 f., gr, 
100 ff. ; the white stone, 39 f.; white 
cloud, 188; white horse, 86, 250 

wilderness, the, 151 f., 158, 214 

Williams, I., cev, ecxvi 

winefat on the Mt of Olives, 192 

‘witness of Jesus,’ 249 

Witnesses, the two, ccviii, ccxi, 134 ff. 

Woman with child, 147 ff.; the seed of 
the woman, 160 
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Word of God, the, 252 f. 

works, the final test of character, 
elxviiif., 46; ‘works of their hands,” 
124\1. 

world-empire, a divine, 142; the world- 
week, 264 

Wycliffite version, cxcy 


Enpaiverv, 189 
Evdov, 29 f., 299 


Zahn, xliv f. 
zeugma, 216 

Zion, Mt, 177 
zithern, 80, 178, 195 


ferTbs, 60 

(reve, 63 

Zuvpva, 30 

guys, 87 

@a, 71 ff., 178, 244 
fav, 6, 73 f. 
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